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The objoct of tlio Editors of tins series is a very 
definite one. They desire above all things that, 
in their humble way, these books shall bo the 
ambassadois of good-will and understanding 
between East and "West — the old world of 
Thought and the new of Action. In this en- 
deavour, and m their own sphere, they are but 
followeis of the highest example in the land 
They are confident that a deopei knowledge of 
tho great ideals and lofty philosophj’ of Oriental 
thought may liolp to a revival of that tme spirit 
of Chai ity which neither despises nor fears tho 
nation of anothor cieed and colour 
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THE SPLENDOTJH OF GOD 

A GLIMPSE THROUGH THE GATE 

In tho Beginning was the Word and the 
Word was God 

To trace tho ^ ord back to tho beginning of 
things if that were possible would l»e to lead 
back also to the heart of things to tho soul of 
religion tho light that lias illumined all human 
efforts towards tho construction of some external 
evidence some symbolic representation of tho 
spiritual potentially in mankind 

It is alleged that creeds tend inoritably to 
ossification , that tho vitality of religions is apt 
to lose Itself in their development that tho 
ombroidcricfl of ritual servo, finally only to ob- 
scure tho light which they profess to adorn and 
magnify 

Nothing throughout history, has been more 
painfully demonstrated tlian tho bamora to 
brotherhood built up by tho rivalry of rollgionn 
a rivalry often more fully emphasised than 
softened by missionary teal 
Q 
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Yet the Source of Spirituality must be one, 
even as God is one , and the differing languages 
and systems by means of which spirituality strives 
to assert itself, although they go far m the direc- 
tion of perpetuating division between races and 
men, have, after all, a common origin lying dim 
and only partially reahsable m the shadow of 
the bygone 

Bahais claim not only the acknowledgment ol 
the spiritual relationship of all men, but its 
practical endorsement Visitors to Abbas Effench, 
at his home m Acca, are of many tongues and 
many nations He has ardent adherents in 
America, England, France, and Germany, besides 
thousands of disciples Eastern in education and m 
temperament Men of opposing peoples and pro- 
fessions eat at his table together, and the Master 
himself waits upon his guests in sacred service 

This much has certainly been brought about 

Bahais claim, too, the adhesion of at least a third 
of the Persian people. They assure us also that 
the Light, from Acca, has expelled the darkness 
of division from minds schooled m distrust, if 
not in hatred, of other minds More , they claim 
that Bahaism has, and holds aloft m the light of 
men, the Light of Love , a light that cannot fail 
to rend asundei the veil of separation, and enable 
man to see and love man, notwithstanding any 
divergence of nation or origin, of colour, caste, 
or creed. 



brotherhood IN PRACTICE II 


The shining of thus light of love ahcnrs man to 
man as ho is for its ray* pcnotrato tbo concealing 
folds of ignorance and suspicion consequent to 
ignornneo 

Wherever Bahais meet they meet on common 
ground. Throwing aside all the accumulated an 
tagonlsm* of the past thov rejoice unreservedly 
in tho glad communion of tho present of tho 
day of their Lord 

If Acca or Rangoon Paris London or New 
York bo their centre of resort no question of 
theological theories is permitted to itriko a di* 
cordant note Brotherhood among them Is not 
merely a may bo * it is a visible actual fact 
Buddhist and Mohammedan Hindu and Zoroas- 
tnan Jew and Christian sit at ono board in 
amity cat of ono dish and offer united thanks 
giving to ono Giver This most remarkable per 
caption and practice of unity la tho result of tho 
light of Tho glory of the glory of God 
Illumined bv this light men aro no Jongor 
blinded by fear of ono anothor fear is uttorly 
cast out by Uus light of love Fenr of violence 
of over reaching of any ovil-doing fear is 
transformed into fraternity 
Tho light * that lightoth every man that 
oomoth into this world ’ finds ita opportunity 
open This is the light towards whloh Bahaism 
bids all men turn Luminosity creates lovo 
Before it darkness and shadows flee away, and 
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doubt, born of darkness, dies It is the design 
of Bahaism that men shall not look for evil m 
one another, but for good The utteranoe of 
Asoka, m his memorable charge to missionaries, 
is re-uttered by Bahaism to-day — “ Remember 
that everywhere you will find some sort of faith 
and righteousness See that you foster this, and 
do not destroy ” , and the new utterance is 
accentuated by inalienable faith m the efficiency 
of the Light 

In a Talk given by the Master, Abbas Effendi, 
m Acca, he said 

“ Our spiritual perception, our inward sight 
must be opened, so that we see the signs and 
traces of God’s Spirit m everything Every- 
thing can speak to us of God , everything can 
reflect to us the Light of the Spirit When 
we look at people, we must look at them for 
the spmt that is m them * we must see them 
in their relation to God, — that they are His 
creatures and belonging to Him We must 
not look at the faults and imperfections of 
people, but at the spirit within which causes 
them to five Therefore when we look at a 
man, and love and praise him, the praise is 
for the signs of God upon him We must 
always strive to have a heart clear and pure, 
so that the Light of the Spirit may be reflected 
from it m all its fulness.” 
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Difforenoee and distinctions created by creeds 
are obliterated by the light which shines glowing 
and undis turbed from the ono source of all ro* 
Udous impulse and all religious life Bahaiam 
affirms that all the great prophets and seers 
insplrars of great religious movements wore manl 
f cautions of the One Divine Light tho One Holy 
Spint of God and that the inspiration Is esaen 
trnlly one notwithstanding divergencies induced 
by racial or ohmatio or sacerdotal influence 
Tho Master Abbas Effendi has declared 

‘ O People 1 tho Doors of tho Kingdom 
are opened the Sun of Truth is shining 
upon the world the Greatest and Most 
Glorious light is now manifest to illumine 
tho hearts of men. The Light of Know 
ledge hath appeared before which the dark 
ness of every superstitious fancy will bo 
annihilated.” 

Invited to enquire into tho motif and tho 
bearing of the Bahais we are immediately notified 
that the secret the impulse the performance of 
the underlying principle of unity is indubitably 
with them We find In them a consistency a 
harmony commanding reverential consideration 
Their attitude towards men of all lands and oil 
languages their philosophic) and practical accept 
on oo of the oneness of real religion compel our 
studious recognition 
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This pronouncement of Baha‘u‘llah is as lucid 
as it is steadfast : 

“ O ye discerning ones of the people ! 
Venly the words which have descended from 
the Heaven of the Will of God are the source 
of Unity and Harmony for the world Close 
your eyes to racial differences Welcome all 
with the hght of oneness Be the cause of 
the comfort and the advancement of human- 
ity This handful of dust, the world, is one 
home , let it be m unity. Forsake pride • 
it is a cause of discord. Follow that which 
leads to harmony.” 

The spiritual unification of the race is the 
great aim of Bahaism. It does not propose the 
wholesale disintegration of creeds and cults, but, 
looking through these, discerns the shining of the 
hght, behind, beyond It recognises the truth m 
each religious phase, butdecries any attempt of any 
phase to pose as sole interpretation of the truth. 

It regards the Kingdom of God as universal 
rather than particular m the range of its realm 
Each prophet, each seer, had his message to 
deliver, and the burden of that message, rightly 
interpreted, was “ The Lord our God is one God ” , 
not “ The Lord our God is for one people.” 

“ These supreme, holy souls ” (the prophets 
or manifestations) “ are God-hke in their 



THE INVARIABLE REALITY OF GOO IB 

attribute* The garments m which thoy 
appear are different but tbo attribute* are 
the same In their real and intrinsic! power 
they show forth the Perfection of God The 
reality of God in thorn never varies only 
tbo garment in which tho Primal Reality Is 
clothed is different according to tho time 
and plnce of their appearance and declaration 
to tho world Ono day it is tho garment of 
Abraham then Moses then Jesus then 
Baha u llah Know led go of this oneness is 
truo enlightenment Somo see tho garment 
only and worship tho Personality , somo seo 
the reality and worship In spirit and in truth, 
Somo of the Hebrews admired tho embrold 
ered beauty of the garment of Abraham, but 
were blind to the Real Light which shone 
upon tho darkness of the world through him 
Moses was denied Jesus wss denied cruel 
fiod all have been denied and persecuted 
for this reason Men see tho garment and 
are blind to tho reality worship the Per- 
sonality and do not know tho Truth the 
Light itself Some worship the Tree of Life 
but do not eat of tho blessed Fruit of tho 
Tree Therefore difforenoes and disagree- 
ments ame in religions boh of If all men 
ate of the Fruit itself they could never 
disagree Terms are of no imports no© 

The Fruits of the Tree should be our desire 
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These are the spiritual ‘grapes.’ Find the 
Light itself, and there will be no difference of 
opinion or behef as to the Personality or 
Degree of the Manifestations of God ” 

To Jesus the Christ this question was put by 
His disciples “ Tell us, What is the Sign of 
Thy Presence ? ” Our Lord replied, “ As the 
lightning doth come forth from the East and 
doth appear unto the West, so shall be also the 
Presence of the Son of Man ” The manifestation 
that instructs Bahaism to-day says 

“ The greatest proof of a manifestation is 
the Manifestation Himself 

We do not have to prove the existence of 
the sun The sun is independent of proof 
He who has sight can see the sun and piove 
it for himself . . The sun’s light is in- 

dispensable 

God with all his qualities is mdependent 
of all Has creatures Look at the Christ 
He was a youth of Israel, not a great and 
honoured man, but from a poor family He 
was so poor that He was born m a manger , 
yet He changed the conditions of the whole 
world What proof could be greater than 
this that He was from God ? 

Without this Light the world could not 
grow spiritually 
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The Blessed Perfection (Data a llab) 
cahh 3 from Persia which t » not a prominent 
nation. 

The great Prophets did not enter school 
to be taught of men , yet so many things did 
they manifest that at last wo most admit 
that the world is not able to destroy tho 
wisdom of tho Prophets or grow without 
them How tho Truth in Christ spread 
all over tho world 1 Tho Light of God 
will shine must shine Tlio Blessed Per 
fectlon during His own Ufetimo, had ono 
thousand followers who bohoved In Him 
Only ono proved ungrateful yet he did not 
deny Baha u Dah Many wore martyred with 
His Name upon their bps ** 

Here m small compass lies tho assumption and 
the promise of Bahaism tho aspiration of Abbas 
Effendi of Acca and tho sure and certain 
hope of all those who serve under his standard 
to-day 


S 



THE BAB: THE FORETELLER 

Three phases of Bahaism have to be considered 
First, that of The Bah , then that of Baha'u'llah , 
lastly that of Abdul Balia, usually designated 
Abbas Effendi, the recognised head and heart of 
Bahaism as it is known to-day 

The Bab The Foreteller 

varose m Shiraz, May 1844 Executed m Tabriz, 
July 1850) 

Sixty-four years have passed smce he whom 
many believers rejoiced m hailing “ The Bab,” 
“ The Door,” began, in Persia, his singular and 
successful career 

As One said, ages ago, “ I am The Way,” so 
Mirza Ah Mohammed said, “ I am The Door ” 
That One also declared that He came “ not to 
destroy, but to fulfil ” So came Mirza Ah Mo- 
hammed, not attempting m any degree to uproot 
the teachings and doctrines of the creator of the 
Koran, but to urge a complete whole-hearted 
performance of the Prophet’s commandments 

18 
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‘ The Dab — for as such ho waa acknowledged 
end will bo reverently remembered — bolloved cm 
phatlcally this that in the past whenever 
there was need God raised up a Prophet on tho 
earth bearing a book containing a Divlno Reve 
Iatlon and Ho will do tho snmo in tho future 
whenever there it need 

no believed every whit oa cmplmtically that 
ho in Ills own person was inspired by God aa tho 
Prophet for his time That belief that inspire 
tion compelled him to put implicit confidence in 
tho continuity of God a dealings with mankind 
a continuity which nlunys at requisite intervals 
proclaims tho Divine Messago through prophet 10 
lips That Message should practically be one 
and the name though tho lips that proclaimed it 
might employ varying v orris ana languages 
might oven pcrchanco direct seekers after God 
to pursue apparently antagonistic methods 

Tho Book of TlioBabwos entitled Tlio Bayun 
and taken generally it constituted a now ton 
dcring of muoh that tho Prophet of Islam had 
written spoken and enforced 

Steadfast aa kia boUcf in himself was ho 
bolloved also aa steadfastly that whflo ho held 
open tho Door of tho Courtyard of God another, 
grcator than ho should corao after him Ho 
realised, ho foretold tho arrival of a later Prophet 
whoso mission must excel his own in tho power 
of it* purpose in Its fuller accoptanco in it* far 
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wider claims upon the minds of men. For him, 
Persia was the centre of Ins action , its regeneia- 
tion and reformation, Ins immediate and ultimate 
desire. 

To his successor, the whole world lay open , 
to be subdued b}^ the strength of the sweetness 
of the Love of God 

His own gracious pleadings with his own people 
were not made m vam Historic records of the 
rejection of prophecy by the powers that be 
were enlarged by another, bitter, chapter The 
endeavour of Persian people to put into practice, 
at his instigation, a deeper, nobler conception of 
religion, was misinterpreted 

The priesthood fought for prestige and privi- 
lege , for this fearless lover of the light spoke 
straight to the hearts of his heaiers without 
priestly intervention or clerical approval 

Where the pnests were faulty m their duties 
or m their example, The Bab spoke of the love 
of God and bade men directly worship and obey 
Him 

Priestcraft, backed by governmental action, 
accused prophet and people of a design to attempt 
the overthrow of religion and order Fear entered 
into the thought of those who, having and mis- 
using the authority of the State, could not, or 
would not, comprehend these men who looked 
and longed for the authority of God 

These latter sought an entrance mto heaven , 
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the former respected them of endeavouring to 
sot up their own will in defiance of tho Shah 
and of Isla m 

Discourtesy was followed by abuse abuse by 
persecution persecution by spoliation and exe- 
cution 

After endunng the confinement of a prison 
The Bab was shot to death publioly in Tabriz 
During two yean The Bab had wrought and 
taught The theme of his teaching was always 
fltnees for God. Pnnty of life righteousness 
of conduct perfect honesty and honour formed 
variations of that theme It was one which 
commending itself to those who truly sought 
to serve and reign with the Creator caused the 
Pharisaical and the proud to blaspheme against 
the speaker 

Clerical and constituted authority opposed him 
vehemently He was accused — no difficult task 
in re oh & country and under rech circumstances 
Next came imprisonment lasting four years 
Throughout this period, notwithstanding anxiety 
for his many friends —impelled partly perhaps by 
that anxiety certainly impelled by ihe inspira- 
tion to work for the people while life lasted, — he 
wrote a large number of epistlee and exhortations 
His care for his flock concerned their daily 
domga as well as their eternal welfare He waa 
literally their Father m God taking into 
aooount ail their environment and all their drffi 
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culties and directing them so to live m this world 
as to prepare themselves fully for the endless life 
to come 

Some of the epistles reached one country and 
some another , and while their author was in 
prison for conscience 5 sake, his words made 
their way far and wide Readers of most lands 
had, even then, known something of the work 
of this earnest and devoted reformer 

His institution of a “ group ” did much to 
strengthen and enlarge his influence It com- 
prised eighteen of Ins earhest disciples He 
described them — including himself as “ The 
Pomt ” — “ The Nineteen Letters of the Livmg 55 
These chosen persons were carefully instructed 
how to instruct others, and how to control and 
advance the reform of soul and of conduot which 
The Bab endeavoured to induce among his be- 
loved Persians He especially bade these eighteen 
to prepare the way for, and be always ready to 
receive, One who was about to appear , One whom 
God would “ make manifest 55 The time of the 
coming of this Appointed One was given That 
He should surely come, The Bab never doubted 
at all When He came, He could not fail to be 
recognised as a “ Great Teacher,” who would 
“ show signs of divine power and strength ” , 
more, “ through His teachings the divine unity 
of mankind would be estabhshed ” 

Scarcely, perhaps, can too much stress be laid 
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on The Bab a insistence upon tbo coming of One 
who should open up and augment tbo way and 
tho end of hm pious design 

Tho Babs own personal messago was eo to 
trpeak, intended for tho immediate requirements 
of his timo Tho light that should enlighten not 
only Persians but tho sons of men generally would 
Inaugurate a new order of things regenerating all 

Anticipating this Arrival Tho llab endured 
wrote and taught until his accusers charged him 
with heresy 

Confiscation of property was as might linto 
been expected of tho persccntors of that country 
and period, romarkablo for its thoroughness 
Poverty want sickness wero patiently and un 
complainingly borne After enduring tho strain 
and confinement of a prison Tho Bob was shot 
to death publicly in Tabnx, in July 1850 Im 
pnsonmont and martyrdom of Tho Bab wero 
followed up by a wbolcsalo raid upon hfs followers 
We are told that over twenty thousand of theso 
willingly gavo up their property families and 
lives rather than recant their faith ' 

The extraordinary personality and influence of 
The Bab cannot be gainsaid. * His spirituality 
his contempt for worldly and material things 
his masterful grasp of religious and philosophical 
points his vast love for and understanding of 
tho people and thoir deepest needs , nil these sub- 
stantiated his position and supported Ida olaim 
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He had exhorted his pupils to “ endure all ” for 
the sake of God and their faith and his. 

They obeyed They went to prison rejoicing in 
the certain triumph of the truth that they adored , 
the truth that freed them from the fetters of the 
world Torture could not wnng expressions of 
regret from their parched but smiling bps 

Life, eternal life, fulness of joy m the perpetual 
presence of God, had been promised , and, m the 
conviction that that glorious certainty must be 
fulfilled m their own experience, they trampled 
fear of death under foot Death had, for them, 
verily lost its sting This not for a httle time, 
but for year after year Indeed it is noted that 
these persecutions continued down to the be- 
ginning of the new century 

In 1901 “ there were one hundred and seventy 
martyrs at one time m the city of Yeza ” 1 

1 “ Their spirit o£ self-devotion and love is well exemplified 
m the manner in which Mirzo Kurban Ah, one of seven exe- 
cuted together m Teheran m September 1850, met his death 
When he was brought to the foot of the execution-pole, the 
headsman raised his sword and smote him from behind. The 
blow only wounded the old man’s neck and cast his turban 
upon the ground He raised his head and exclaimed ‘ Oh, 
happy that intoxicated lover who, at the foot of bis Beloved, 
knoweth not whether it be his head or his turban which he 
casteth ’ ” — Pbofessob E G Bbowne, A Traveller's Narra- 
tive 



baha'tpllah Tin: one foretold 

Gubibtuxs were first so called at Antioch 
Babaism received its earliest momentous im 
pulse at Adnanople Montion of “ over twenty 
thousand leads to tho supposition that tho 
follower* of The Bab had attained to a notable 
number os well as finality of decision His views 
had been disseminated throughout Persia and to 
an appreciable oxtent, beyond ita boundaries 
Preachers of the now form of tho old faith 
travelled for afield, undeterred by suspicion or 
surveillance and, in thoir journoving sowed tho 
seeds of bohef in many comforted hearts 

One or other of these preachers bad been heard 
with avidity by a youtn of high lineage — Tdirza 
Hussein Alb— who drawn by the grace and per fee 
tion of the messago became not only a willing ad 
herent but a zealous and powerful advocate All 
the energy he posscssed-bodily montal spiritual 
— he threw into the service of God and of Tho Bah 
Persian by birth and breeding a native of 
Teheran he camo there into this world in 1817 
his father we learn being a Vizier his grandfathor 
Grand Vizier An aristocrat amonc aristocrats 
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he knew little or nothing of the education of 
Scribes or the philosophies of Pharisees. Bom 
in the rank of those who ruled, he had neither 
opportunity to seek the learning of the schools 
nor desire to cope on equal terms with the Mullahs, 
with Mohammedan specialists To pose as apriest- 
m-ordmary was out of his power The lore of the 
sacerdotahst was outside the scope of his station 
Unable to rely on knowledge acquired by man, 
he had, perforce, to trust implicitly to inspiration, 
and inspiration supported him to a marvel 

He was something short of thirty when he 
attached himself to the Babis and became their 
unfaltering teacher and leader 

Like Francis of Assisi, he chose poverty and 
vilification with the followers of the faith above 
the state and luxury of his peers m high places 
Like Paul of Tarsus, he “ preferred affliction with 
the people of God ” Like Gautama the Buddha, 
he, quietly yet gloriously, shared m the Great 
Renunciation Like the Hebrew Psalmodist, he 
might have sung, “ I had rather be a doorkeeper 
m the House of my God, than dwell in the tents 
of wickedness ” 

He speedily acquired a position of admiration 
and reverence. His kindly, straightforward char- 
acter, his profound devotion to The Bab and his 
principles, were appreciated longbeforehe declared 
himself to be The One whom, according to his 
predecessor, “ God would make manifest.” 
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The persecution and martyrdom of Tho Bab 
and the persistent maltreatmont of the Babls 
reenlted in an even clowr olinging to the Prophet b 
revelations This again seems strictly in accord 
anoe with the history of religion '* The blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the Church ’ 

It must be recorded that his message and his 
mission were alike peaceful 
No element of antagonism to rulo or rnlor 
found plaoe tn his scheme of things for that 
scheme being baaed on spirituality and working 
entirely on the spiritual piano had no space in 
it for the upsetting of recognised authority It 
aimed at persuasion it oondomnod coercion 
The central design of Boha u Hah was peaoo 
peace internal, external universal , ana such 
peaoo he knew could not in any wise becomo 
an accomplished foot unices it were tho flower of 
the soul resulting in the fruition of Divine Lovo 
Wo must note too in this connection, that Tho 
Bab had specifically prophesied tho advent of 
One whose words and wisdom would substantiate 
his position as Godhead made maul feet His 

character would be akin to The light of the World 
radiating penetrating informing spreading near 
and far the beams of a Sun of Righteousness 
As we have seen no seeds of discord were oast 
on the political field but in thia drama of the 
incoming of a novel representation of eternal 
faith insinuation and denunciation hod play and 
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place. No violent outcry against b 
be had any part in Baha'u'llah’s pro 
We are forced to record the fact that 
could not, or would not, bear the a 
Light In agreement with histon 
persecution followed — fierce, fanatic 
humanly cruel 

Imprisonment, confiscation, and t 
to impart firmer faith Within a 
Bab’s unrighteous execution, a n 
people were confined, Baha‘u‘llah . 

Teheran, which bore him m a p"l 
noblest bom m prison He was 
and his wealth appropriated E"< 
vast and remunerative (there were, 
fewer than five of these), were 
authority ” Finally he, with his 
exiled to Baghdad 

Still he taught , still his influence in> 
greater affection and devotion centre 
Retreat into the wilderness , pass 
pray , retirement from men, m c 
Vision of God may be apprehen- 
Prophet or Seer prophesied or seen , 
Baha‘u‘llah spent two years alo 
mountains hard by Baghdad, praying 
dwelling there with God 

After this came the time of the pr< 
His declaration of Himself as the 
the Foreteller’s prophecy, the “ IV « 
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God was apparently nt first made at a penod 
of anxiety and distress to a few of tho elect 
The public proclamation did not occur for four 
or flvo years when being uttered it was forthwith 
accented by the great majority of tho Babis Tho 
Baba adherents as of dinne origin Baba a llah 
was now tho generally recognised chief of tho 
movement Disciples formerly calling themselves 
Babis ' adopted tho title Bahais 
Tho main motive of BahahiHah s mission was 
that of establishing peace and religious unity 1 
in tho world ’ 

Baliahi Uah * declared Himself In 18C3 
Having journeyed with them to Baghdad wo 
must accompany him and his people farther still 
hear took hold upon tho Mohammedan Mullah* 
unfeigned fear of tho Prophoto predominance 
Wero all In tho land living in lovo and peace and 
unit} what mJght bocorao of tho nricstl} power 
and puree T Tho Mullahs sent to Constantinople 
for official interference and assistance and their 
petition was answered Tho Bahais wore sum 
moned to tho capital 

Banishment to Adnanople — so ran tho unalter 
ablo decree To Adrianoplo our poreoouted re- 
ligionists were bidden. 

1 M II* called to men ol rrerjr creed and no* to ooma undar 
tho atandard of Unity which ba had upraWd, and aaalrt him 
In aatablUhlng tha Kingdom of God and tba Brotherhood of 
llan upon th* ©arth.”-—8, SraaatJE. 
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During lus residence there, BahaVllah found 
time to address the Pope and the monarchs of 
Europe m epistles urging the establishment of 
unity, the abandonment of injustice, and the 
abolition of warlike practices. Adrianople was 
not permitted to contain him long. He and his 
friends were finally sentenced to exile at Acca 
(Acre) m Syria, actually a penal colony north of 
Mount Carmel, 1 * 3 a place dreaded for its pestilential 
atmosphere and its inaccessibility The thought 
that fever nnght speedily attack and slay the 
Prophet bred a hopeful joy in his persecutors’ 
minds They arranged, with considerable cruelty, 
that “ the faithful few ” should exist as best they 
could m a couple of rooms m the barracks of the 
town There were some seventy confined so for 
two years 

The indictment leading to tins severity com- 
prised many misdemeanours. These God-fearing, 
God-seeking souls were accused as murderers 
and thieves They were branded as Nihilists 1 
Liberty, freedom of any sort, was forbidden them 
Of a truth they “ endured hardships, as good 
soldiers ” of the Cause that was, for them, far 

1 “ Here m the land of Zion and Carmel, where ‘ the 
coming ’ in tins latter day has boon told of all the prophets, 

Baha'uHah lived and taught, many travelling from great 
distances to hear him, wlnlo others received teaching from 
his writmgs ” — C M Remey 

3 “ The charge to the Governor Btated that they were . . . 
Nihilists ” — Ethel J Rosenberg 
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more captivating than bodily captivity they 
still rejoiced In the Light tliat led 

Among tho seventv suflcrcd Baha u Dali ■ 
brother, to whom death bronght rcleav* Such 
wi tho insecurity of the roof of the placo that 
while ho sought purer air than that of tho room 
below and greater quiet for reflection on tho 
things of God ” ft gave way Ho who proved 
fell through tho roof and bo died Despite tho 
clow confinement tho abrenco of any comfort 
tho unhealthlncss of their condition tho prisoners 
conducted themselves with unfailing courtesy and 
gentleness They found groco in tho eyes of tho 
governor of their gaol who probably touched by 
tho death of his brother gnvo Baha*u llnh kavo 
to hire a house within tho town Fren hero ho 
was obliged to livo and raovo and havo his 
being ’ In ono apartment only and this for seven 
years One governor loft another camo Each 
before his term oxplred or for some end ho was 
withdrawn learned that respect and reverence 
were duo to these kindly uncomplaining folk 
A moot wolcomo oxtension of privileges camo with 
later years and tho Prophot at length found 
himself allowed to wander within a radius of 
eighteen miles 

So persecuted but not forsaken ’ BahahiTah 
dwelt on sacred soil working on teaching on 
never dreaming of despair Captivity lasting 
forty years had surely weakened if not destroyed 
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both hope and faith in an ordinary mind. Equally 
surely, the strengthening and growth of hope 
and faith with each year as it came and went, 
furnishes emphatio testimony to Baha'u'llah’s 
claim that his spiritual support and sustenance 
were divine He remained mentally vigorous 
until, in 1892, when seventy-five years old, he 
was called to the nearer Light. 

It is at least an interesting coincidence, that 
from the very quarter of the East from which 
“ A Great Light ” shone twenty centuries ago, 
BahaVllali should have been compelled to dwell , 
“ BahaVllah ” — “ The Glory of God ” — and that 
thence his Light should have also shone, illu- 
minating Jew and Gentile, Moslem and infidel. 
Here, at Acca, he who at Teheran was for his 
goodness and benevolence called “ The Father of 
the Poor,” possessed his soul in patience, in 
poverty and degradation ; yet hved to dispense 
the Light Imprisonment and ignominy failed 
to darken the rays that penetrated far beyond 
the walls of Acca That obscure town, by shel- 
tering the Prophet, became the Lantern of the 
Light 

By word and pen he had prepared men for the 
reception of illumination He wrote “ tablets ” 
to friends and enquirers at home and abroad, 
abundantly explaining the why and the wherefore 
of his mission on earth 

He did not profess the creation of a new creed 
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or to plant tho roots of a now religion On tho 
contrary ho taught that all religions sprang from 
tho Divino Root He desired rather to ro voice 
tho utterance of those divinely appointed ones 
on whoso words and authority tho religions of 
tho world woro based This now utterance was 
Indispensable to tho welfare of tho world for 

S iaple had become careless and given over to 
xity of thought and lifo Every man was bidden 
to remain in alliance with that form of faith in 
which ho found himself but to break through 
the enorustations that had hiddon its power and 
beauty Tho truo spirit of tho founder of tho 
faith would thon again bocotno recognised and 
tho believer was urged to follow ana oboy that 
spirit In sincerity The truth had so BahaVllah 
taught been revealed by those Inspired Ones 
after whom tho great religious bodies were named 
These had appeared at different historio stages in 
di verso places during various eras in tho progress 
of humanity but tho essence of thoir meesago 
had been one and tho samo Its oppression only 
had differed in order to accommodate It to tho 
requirements of time and place 
Baha'ullah s gracious persistence in this inner 
truth, the life-giving element in every religion 
worthy of tho name had a notably unifying effect 
upon those who heard and hearing saw Their 
attitude towards one another when they wore of 
differing outward bolief underwent a holy trans- 

3 
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formation Men of one creed grasped the hands 
of those of another creed Religious fraternity, ex- 
perienced in the heart, became visibly manifest in 
the life The head followed where the heart led 1 

Under the holy influence of BahaVllah, his 
followers rejoiced m puttmg the Brotherhood of 
the race into everyday practice In all circum- 
stances, whether of kindness or cruelty, of courtesy 
or of disfavour, the Bahai employed the soft 
answer that turneth away wrath Through each 
chapter of the volume of life the theme of 
B aha ‘u ‘flail’s message passes, leaving m its wake 
the power of his personality, the sweetness of his 
soul Swayed by his gospel, Bahais beheve in 
and employ perfect amity towards all men ; un- 
swerving toleration towards the perceptions and 
principles of others than themselves 

Manifold “ tablets ” and treatises of instruction 
fell from Baha‘u‘llah’s pen One treatise, en- 
titled The Booh of Laws , contams text upon text 
of commandments mvaluable not to Bahais alone 
but to “all the men of all the world ” In it he 
orders the sword to be set aside for ever, to be 

1 “ X found that this faith ” (Bahaism) “ does not expend 
itself in beautiful and unfruitful theories, but has a vital and 
effective power to mould life towards the very highest ideal 
of human character ” — Professor G Granyxlle Browne, 
M A 

“ This spirit of love and service to fellow-men was exempli- 
fied m an Indian Bahai aotually giving his life to save mine, 
and ‘ Greater love hath no man than thiB ’ ” — Sydney 
Sprague 
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replaced by the Word Ho inculcates tbo settle 
ment of national differences by arbitration. ITo 
enjoins tbo acquirement of One Universal Lon 
guage to be taught to all children in all schools 
so that the wholo world may become one home 
land * Boys and girls aro to bo educated alike 
and the education must bo the best possible 
participated in by the children of tbo poor as 
well as tboso of the wealthy Progress is im 
poesiblo whilo ignorance spreads its roots So 
eager was be in this connection that ho wrote 
He vrho educates his own ion or tho »on of 
another, it is aa though ho educated tho Son of 
Qod That work is prayer ’ ho taught de 
dsively Tho highest act of prayer and worship 
consists in tho acquirement of somo profession 
or handicraft and uting it thoroughly and con 
scientlously By tho advancement of art and 
science ho set great store Disapproving of 
celibacy ho advocated marriage Objecting to 
asceticism ho advised his followers to mix freely 
with all people and on all occasions to oxhlbit 
signs of a glad and Joyous but practically righteous 
lifo Naturally therefore intemperance and 
gambling aro forbidden together with tho uso of 
opium Naturally also questions of hygionio ami 
Military sort receive all possible attention and uso 
Practical charity practical goodwill and kind 
ness to all and sundry inoludlng tho lower nnlmal 
world Baha'i! llah insisted upon 
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History has a perhaps unwholesome habit of 
repeating itself Religions m the past were in- 
stituted, religious reformations realised, by devout 
men divinely inspired, who, certain of the source 
of their inspiration, refused worship themselves 
m any form More , they definitely, in re- 
markable instances, forbade such worship while 
they dwelt on earth or after their departure m 
body from the world Announcements to the 
effect that “ I am of Paul 55 or “ I am of Apollos ” 
were interdicted Temple-building and altar- 
raising in adormg memory of prophets and 
preachers set m, usually, nevertheless Withm 
measurable distance of the prophet’s ascension, 
temples have arisen, worship made compulsory 
to adhesion 

Baha‘u‘llah declared himself utterly opposed 
to priesthood He built no church “ made with 
hands ” Teachers of his Gospel of The Light 
may not take fees or stipends for their teaching 
The necessities of living must be earned by them, 
even as St Paul wrought at sail-makmg for food 

This lofty impression of spiritual practice 
presents an ideal worthy of profound considera- 
tion, of cordial imitation That it passes beyond 
the ideal by having been, and being, the rule of 
life among the Bahais, is an accredited fact 

That this Religion of The Light is the need of 
the world throughout , that his mission, and that 
of his successor, was to illumine the dark places 
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of the earth BahaHilUh tnor The world awaited 
him and he had come Tho Light enkindled must 
regenerate man In far*eeetng faith ho wrote 

0 Children of Baba I A* oeiate with oil 
tho people of the world with men of all 
religions in concord and harmony in tho 
■pint of perfect Joy and fragrance 

Remind them al o of tlrnt which is for 
tho benefit of all hut beware lest yo make 
tho Word of God the can c of opposition and 
■tumbling or the source of hatred among 
you 

If ye hare a word or an c**ence among 
you which another liu not rn\ it to him 
with the tongue of loro and Undue* i if it 
be accepted and impre-M^l tho end is at- 
tained if not leave him to him*e1f and 
pray for him but do not molest him 

Tho tonguo of kindness in attractive to 
the heart and it is tho nrorU of tho imirit 
it furnishes the true relation of thought to 
utterance it in os tho horizon for the 
nrising of tho sun of wisdom and knowledge 
Creatures were created through love let 
them h\o In pence and emit} ’ 

Tho Light of Love is tho living lamp of Balialnm 
Iso man a religion maj bo ridiculed or opposed 
hut all mon must bo urged to bo that which his 
religion at ita bett aud fullest — at tho instant of 
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its initiation — bade him to be Baha‘u‘llah saw 
that “ God is to every human bemg as great as 
the individual mental capacity permits one to 
see Hm ” Is there, then, any wonder that he 
prayed, “ Open Thou their eyes that all men may 
see the Light ? ” Ib there any wonder that his 
faith in the Light was supreme ? 

Its rays flashed from the torches upheld by 
the great Prophets of the great creeds Obscured 
by veiling accumulations, The Light still shines, 
and its shining must become visible when veiling 
curtains are drawn aside. 

Distrust of fellow-men , intemperance of speech 
or action , love of wealth , above all, disunion * 
these are strenuously disapproved of by Bahaism 

A tablet, revealed by The Blessed Perfection, 
as his disciples delight to call him, contains these 
texts 


“ In wealth, fear is concealed and penl is 
hidden 

There is no continuance in the riohes of 
this world , that whioh is subject to mortality 
and undergoeth a change, hath never been 
and is not worth regarding 

As is well known, the purpose of this 
Oppressed One m enduring these adversities 
and calamities has been to quench the 
fire of hatred and animosity, so that, per- 
chance, the horizons of the minds of the 
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people of this rrorld may shine with tie 
light of concord and attain tho real tmn 
qufllity 

O people ot the world 1 I enjoin ye to that 
which la tho moans of the deration of yonr 
station Ilold to tho virtue of Ood and grasp 
tho hem of that which is just 
Verily, I say tho tonguo is for mentioning 
that which Is good pollute It not with evil 
speech God hath forgiven yo that which is 
past hereafter yo most oil apeak that which 
Is befitting 

Avoid oxccrntion reviling and that which 
!* aggravating to man 
Tho station of man is high 
Tho station of roan is great if ho holds to 
reality and truth and if ho bo firm and 
steadfast in tho commands 
Tho truo man appearoth before tho Merciful 
One liko unto tho heavens his sight and 
hearing are tho tun and moon his bright 
and shining qualities are tho ttars Ids 
station is tho highest one 
0 people of tho world I Tho Creed of God 
is for love and union mako it not to bo a 
cause of discord and disunion 
Ho hath forbidden ttrifo and disputo with 
an abooluto prohibition in tho Book (Kltba 
el Aidas) 

This is tho command of God In Ills greatest 
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manifestation, and He hath preserved it from 
any order of annulment and hath adorned it 
with the ornament of confirmation 
Venly, He is the All-knowing and the All- 
wise 

0 My Branches ! In this Existent Bemg 
the greatest strength and the most perfect 
power is hidden and concealed 

Look towards It and gaze m the direction of 
Its umon, and not at Its seeming differences. 

This is the Testament of God, that the 
Branches, Twigs, and Relations must each 
and every one look to the Greatest Branch ” 

To disarm prejudice by pure piety , to bid men 
believe m the One Source of the religious idea 
rather than struggle for a sacerdotal or prohibitive 
form , to affirm himself as the unveiler of the 
truth m all creeds, the Bond of Umon between all 
good men who differ because of external ntual , 
to proclaim the coming of Another through whom 
the peoples of the world should exist together m 
harmonious relationship under the banner of per- 
petual peace , this was the mission of Baha‘u‘llah 
His mission terminated m 1892. 

It remamed for his appointed successor to 
inaugurate another and larger presentation of 
the principle of Universal Peace and of the Divine 
Umty which The Bab and BahaVllah had 
preached and prayed for. 



ABDUL BAHA “ THE SERVANT OF 
GOD ' 

Abbas Eftekdi 

That tho Bahais shcmld not bo left unshophcrded 
wns forc-ordained. 

Balia ullah with unerring insight recognised 
tho undoubted fitness of his oldest son for tho 
leadership of his fast increasing flock. 

This son known now as Abbas Effondi was 
bom on May 23 18-44 tho day on which Tho 
Bab began his ministry 1 

Not only had ho eagerly assimilntod tho in 
structions of The Bab lie had also perceived and 
rejoiced in tho fulfilment in his Fathor’s person 
of Tho Bab s prophecy that God would bocomo 
Manifest 

His acquiescence m and joyous acceptance 
of Baha*uTlah was complete Ho called him 

Lord as well os Father * 

Used to tho existence of tho oxiled accus- 
tomed to all the details and requirements of tho 

1 14 From c hildh ood hk father fitted him and trained him 
to boootnt the centra of tho movement.’’ — 0. IT H£ket 
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position , filled with unalterable faith in The 
Bab’s message , — his Father’s mission , — his own 
standing as “ The Chosen One ” , he took upon 
himself the burdensome yoke, the onerous duties, 
of “ The Servant of God ” 

His knowledge of the sufferings of his people 
was personal and profound , he had shared in 
their saonfice. His conviction that, through 
Bahaism, East and West would be, m God’s good 
time, brought together m the Divine Unity, 
enabled him to take up bravely the burden 
imposed upon him by his Father 

Very wisely, as well as very bravely, has he 
borne that burden. 

Abdul Baha, Abbas Effendi, exhibits to perfec- 
tion the force and sweetness of what we call 
personality. We have noticed that he addressed 
his parent sometimes as “ Father,” sometimes as 
“ Lord ” This beautiful appreciation of a beau- 
tiful character is repeated in the home of Abbas 
Effendi, whose daughters employ the same ex- 
pressions. He who is their Father according to 
the flesh, is also their Lord according to the spirit 
They reoogmse m him the ideal blending of 
attributes human and divine ; and, m this 
connection, it must be remembered that it is a 
man’s family who know him most intimately 
He who is both loved and reverenced by his own 
children has a “ personahty ” which survives, 
and is exalted by, criticism. 
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Hen of variou* nMionatitfc* right hr proud of 
intimate acquaintance with him fjwak rot had 
fcMle&Uy of him a* a living example <4 Ih* practice 
In everyday life cl the high*-*! and at th« »ijb« 
time rno^t endearing quabtic* An Hnslidi 
woman after eight month* rrridrnce under hi* 
roof exprer^ed hmeU a* having found here* teem 
and admiration of Abba* Tflrndj iry-reav* day hv 
dar Known a* The ‘'errant of God the film*** 
of that dr*roiption l* proved and recognis'd fir 
hi* ecrrice to man H»* method of life ha* b^n 
and eontinur* to he a iurolnoua example of the 
fact that lwrr and now despite nil the anmrond 
ingi of atropple for fame ami wealth ami material 
nuutery an existence guided ami guarded hv the 
Light of the Spirit i* a po»«ilde aetual thing 
Tho*e who prat for the coming of the Kingdom 
of God on earth may re<* in Abba* I flrndi one 
who dwfU* in that kingdom «m*riouri) and 
create* an environment pulsating with the 1 race 
that paft«etb ordinary tmder*Undmg 

Heeding obeying the Supreme \ nice of Cod 
Rounding within bn conreva (o thme who come 
in contact with him (he vn»e of (ho nearne-* of 
God He inspire* them ao completely with tlint 
immanence that thej are impelled to imitate him 
in accepting tho dictate* of that divine being 
n© who become* aanurrd of the Indwelling God 
cannot ho perverted from living in the light of 
God Their light, too, man 1 k> reen of men 
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Is there, then, any wonder that the kindliness 
of heart and head and hand shown by Abbas 
Effench creates corresponding kindliness m his 
adherents ? Is there any wonder that his vast 
love for humanity obliges man to love man ? 
To those whose inner eyes are opened, the king- 
dom of God is on earth, for “ the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within ” them. 

In himself, his everyday bearing, his ways and 
words, Abbas Effench furnishes the modern world 
with a living object-lesson of the transforming 
energy of The Light of Love He has said, “AH 
beside love is but words ” In his own person he 
conveys the proof of his own prophecy that the 
religion of Bahaism is a religion of deeds, vocalis- 
ing itself not m syllables but in active signs of 
The Light m the life The author of the Fourth 
Gospel wrote, “ The hfe was the hght of men ” 

He bids his followers to recognise the rays of 
The Light wherever they may appear , m any 
country , m the professors of any creed The 
Light, the unifying influence, should draw men 
of all classes and conditions together, by dissolving 
clouds of difference that tend to separation 

He assures his people that the world has re- 
ceived enlightenment through divinely inspired 
seers who, from time to time, have appeared 
Every religion that has arisen m the world owed 
its nse to these Thus every religion is of divine 
origin. Prophets have proclaimed truth, teachers 
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have unfolded the will of tiro Highest each 
prophet each teacher of am religious school 
fun fulfilled the function of ft lamp through which 
The light ha.s shone upon men 

The history of belief ha* in it many chapter* 
concerning the nw nml progress of religion* and 
has been compelled to add many other chapter* 
bearing upon the fact that the raloo of each 
religion from a spiritual point of view ha* 
lessened and dwindled Irocnuso of tho growth 
around it of tiro fungi of superstition and the 
frequcntl} deadening effect of reverence for ritual 
Tbcfc inevitable shade the ahining of The Light 
and prevent ita Irradiance Thua life created 
and moved by light become* dull in sympathy 
with tho dimncM of The Light Then ot such 
period* a new lamp i* nece*«ar> a new prophet 
pa*.*ea into being ond the world one© again 
rejoice* in One who is made manifest by reason 
of the luminosity of Tho Light with which He is 
privileged to more among men 
B\ virtue of tho light 1>omc by lum*elf ho 
would lead men on tho Path of Peace Hi* light 
shines full upon tho oneness of roan with Ood 
If chmatlo and geographical consideration* havo 
produced antagonism it is certain that a creed 
in ono quarter has created a crux in another 
Jfen a vision obteurod by film* (hat havo Imposed 
themselves upon faith, could not dowry hope in 
ono another’s outlook Spiritual perception re- 
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quired, in these latter days, a fresh and lustrous 
exposition of The Eternal Light Hence the com- 
ing of The Bab, the succession of Baha‘u £ llah, the 
cu lmin ating influence of Abbas ESendi, who 
spends himself making clear to men the sohdanty 
of the race as one with each other and with God. 
His life is his lesson He lops off no limb of 
religion from the body of mankind He urges 
men to be true to that aspect of the highest that 
appeals to them , for the core of each creed is 
truth , the seed of each religion was sown by the 
Lord 

That Baha'uTIah acted wisely and well m pro- 
claiming his son Abbas Effendi his successor, 
events have plentifully proved 

Courteous, kindly, dignified, his personality 
fascinates and compels towards goodness 

Honourable and just, he so disarms prejudice 
that “ his jailers have become his friends ” That 
the people of Acca esteem him and look to him 
for sympathy and justice might be supposed, but 
it is a remarkable and noteworthy fact to record 
that equal esteem is evinced for him by successive 
governors of the city and by military officers m 
authority there 

Nearly forty years he has dwelt, imprisoned, 
in that httle city of Acca, a familiar figure, a 
marked man Familiarity has not bred contempt, 
but sincerest admiration and reverence 
Those who have visited him — when the powers 
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that were permitted such visits — have found their 
love and respect for him increase day by day, 
even month by month Prolonged intimacy is 
the severest of ah testa but tried by this test 
Abbas Effendi is throughout the gainer 
Always under surveillance frequently under 
suspioion (of political or other inimical intent) 
bis courage has disarmed espionage and his un 
tiring faculty for forgiving has rendored suspioion 
foolish. 

His devotion and attention to his people have 
increased rather than lessened during the years 
of a busy harasaod life Through persecution, 
misapprehension, and many misrepresentations 
ho has proved true to his ideal unswerving in 
the pursuance of his purpose 
His liberality relative to varying creeds Is 
equalled by his generosity to fnonds and foes 
Poverty arid suffering exist he considers in order 
to be relieved at any personal cost and inoonvenl 
once Those who have vehemently opposed and 
strenuously fought to hmdor him, have partied 
pa ted In muoh material benefit at his hands 
Intolerance is in the rule of the Bahai the one 
impossible word. 

In dealing with conflicting opinions and rituals 
Abbas Effendi s method Is that of acute in 
telligenoo and spiritual perception. He exeroisee 
his fine insight Into the minds of others an insight 
ns sympathetic as it Is immediate Thus he 
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treats any theme under discussion from the point 
of view of the religion professed by the enquirer, 
selectmg, as arguments, texts from the Scripture 
sacred to that religion 

All that is evil or untoward m a man’s or a 
country’s condition, he comprehends, deplores, 
forthwith strives to remedy 

His advanced scientific and hygienic principles 
have aided him, prisoner and poor, to redeem 
Acca, at least m part, from its notorious insalu- 
brity 

In signs and miracles he deals not at all 
Gifted to no small extent with healing powers — 
largely the result of education and experience m 
suffering — he firmly deprecates any imputation 
of the supernatural 

“ If men’s mmds are fixed on miracles, 
which prove nothing m themselves, they will 
be less open to the reception of truth, or be 
closed entirely to the Divine Message ” 

How far the sweetness and hght of that message 
as dehvered by The Bab, the enlightening revela- 
tions of Baha‘u‘llah, and the Gospel according to 
Abbas Effendi, have permeated the Persian con- 
science or penetrated into other Oriental castes, 
concerns our present purpose but httle The 
last named of these, however, rejoices with ex- 
ceeding joy m the promised, and promising, Con- 
stitutions of Eastern countries “ For the first 
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time daring soven year* writes a dovotod friend 
from Acca in tho autumn of 1003 oar Lord has 
been allowed to visit tho tomb of BahaHiUab 
With him I raw tho tomb and was permitted to 
share in hia freedom and that or his people 
The chains of tho captivity are released 
Freedom to live hero or to hvo there hrredom 
to speak and writo tidings of goodwill Free- 
dom — tho word the thing— cannot bo entered 
into by men who ha\o been bom and who have 
lived free It cannot be adequately put Into 
any language It can only be enjoyed to tlio 
uttermost by tho*o to whom liberty has been a 
lifelong hopo a hfclong sacred dream which tho 
Infinite One in Hia infinite goodness might make 
real It can only become real to thoio who like 
tho Balrnls have suffered and ore strong ” 
because of a supreme faith in a supreme cause 
Freedom liberty light — not for one trtbo or 
worshippers In ono tcmplo hut for all tho sons 
of men and of God — these are tho ono desire 
of Abdul Baha Abbas Efiendl His ncuto 
apprehension of mans soul urges him to preach 
that no people ore so distrustful of others as 
those who isolated and self-contained know little, 
and core less of contact with other folk. It it 
their natural tendency to become more and more 
satisfied with thoir limitations and indeed to 
bolero at lost that material and spiritual salva 
tion can only bo acquired within thoso limits 

4 
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Upheavals are essential The advent of a prophet 
is a necessity , first, perhaps, to be despised, 
doubted , but, in the end, to cause a vital ourrent 
of opinion to flow m the direction of charitable 
speculation It is true that the parochialist in 
religion usually uplifts his voice clamorously 
agamst the prophet and the prophecy It is 
true, too, that when a master-mind frames truth 
m a new setting, or boldly breaks away incrusta- 
tions which have longtime concealed truth, and 
been adored in mistake for truth, a storm of 
disapproval attempts to drown the missioner’s 
voice and mar Ins message. Limitations, too fre- 
quently the accumulation of custom, convention, 
or superstition, have, on requisite occasion, to be 
shattered , with all courtesy, with all generosity, 
but with unyielding decision It is essential to 
the welfare of the world that seers should anse 
to utter the truth that has existed from the 
beginning ; the truth that has always, to less 
extent or more, been uttered m the East 

Out of the East, Abbas Efiendi’s humamsmg, 
spiritualising influence is spreading near and far. 
In the Eastern firmament a Star has again arisen 
and its beams are shedding hght upon the dark 
places of the earth. 

Each philosophy has many facets Diamond- 
wise, the philosophy of Bahaism has been skilfully 
wrought by experts m prayer and practice 

For example , — Abbas Effendi has been entitled 
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' Hid Highness the Master ’ ho prefers to bo 
known as * Tho Servant and day by day, hoi da 
himself In readiness to servo Customary Mo- 
hammedan observances are maintained for the 
eake of peace and to avoid the imputation of 
todal innovation ’ Constant generosity is on 
Joined These are facets of jewel* shining in tho 
Bahai crown. 

Monogamy is advised and Abbas EfTendl s 
example ia respected and admired 

Differences of religious opinion should ho dis 
regarded most of all when charity (almfl'giving) 
is concerned 

Each Bahai should have good working know 
ledge of some uaoful trade or profession Industry 
is expected of all The emancipation of woman 
and the equal education of girls and boys is Abbas 
Effendi s desire and prophecy Cleanliness of 
body and mind practical thnft personal action 
towards universal Brotherhood — theso are parts 
of the clauses in tho holv ordinance 
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The written word of Baha‘uTlah is possessed of 
much direct instruction, conveyed very beauti- 
fully, having always a helpful and inspiring note 
Let us wander, if you will, for a little time, 
with him m “ The Seven Valleys,” seven stations, 
so to speak, on the Divine Way We shall find 
these stations in a veritable Garden of the Soul 
They are described m the form of answers to 
questions put by a mystic Sufi, a Mohammedan 
named Sheik Abdur Rahman Our gleanings from 
these answers, or tablets, will be gathered from 
Ah Kuk Khan’s translation, issued by the Bahai 
Publishing Society in 1906 We will note that 
these answers are further described as “ re- 
vealed ” , that, naturally, they are presented 
with a glowing and ornate Oriental wealth of 
imagery Much of this we must leave ungamered, 
contenting ourselves with enough of the real 
fineness of the work to give us a clear conception 
of the thought behind it 
It begins thus 
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1 In the Aame of God the Compassionate 
the Merciful 

Praise bo unto God who caused existence 
to appear from non-cxiatenco inscribed tho 
mysteries of tho existence on tho tablot of 
Man and taught him tho explanation of that 
which ho knoweth not I mention unto 
thco holy brilliant allusions from tho Stations 
of Glory so that thoy may attract thee unto 
the court of holiness nearness and beauty 
and draw theo unto a stato whorein thou 
shalt bco naught in existence but tho counte- 
nance of His Highness thv Beloved One 
That is tho station of which tho nightingale 
of unity hath sung vi*. And there shall 
appear upon tho tablot of tbino heart tho 
traces of tho subtle mysteries of foar God 
and God will instruct you May it 

do good unto me unto theo unto whomsoever 
may ascend to tho hoaven of knowledge and to 
him whose heart is fascinated by the xophyr 
of assurance wafting upon tho garden of his 
innato heart, from tho Sheba of tho Morcifal 
Peace he unto those t cho follow guidance * 

It must bo remarked that ‘ tho stages of the 
journey of travellers from tho earthly dwelling 
to tho Divine House havo been designated to bo 
Seven , somo havo spokon of those a a Seven 
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Valleys ’ and they have said, ‘ Not until the 
traveller migrates from self and accomplishes these 
journeys, will he arrive at the sea of nearness 
and umon ’ 

The First Volley . 

The Valley of Seabch 

The steed upon which to journey through this 
valley is Patience 

In this journey the traveller will reach no 
destination without patience, nor will he attam 
to his arm He must never be dejected. 

Were he to endeavour for a hundred thousand 
years, and see not the beauty of the Enend, he 
must not be downhearted 

It is conditional upon these servants to purify 
their hearts — which are the source of the Divine 
Treasury — from every blemish, to turn away from 
blind imitation which is a trace of forefathers and 
ancestors , and to close the doors of friendship 
and enmity with all the peoples of the earth 

In this journey the seeker reaches such a station 
that he finds all the existing bemgs bewildered m 
search of the Enend 

Many a Jacob he sees wandering m quest of 
Joseph A world of fnends he beholds, who are 
running m search of the Desired One, and a uni- 
verse of lovers he finds, who are journeying after 
the Beloved One 
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At every moment he perceive* a new matter 
and at every hour ho becomes informed of a 
myitory for ho has lifted hi* heart from both 
■worlds and Intended to attain the Kaaba (the 
goal) of the Beloved 

At every »tcp the assistance of the Invisible sur 
rounds him and tho ardour of his search increases 

Afl illustrating tho thoroughness of seeking 
requisite for attainment in tho First Valley a 
story l* given prefaced by tho statement 

Search should bo measured b} tho deed of 
tho Majnoon of lovo 

Majnoon our translator tells us signifies 
u insane and was tho name by which a cefe* 
brntod lover belonging to tho old Arabian nomodie 
tribes was known His object was Lai [a tho 
daughter of an Arab prince Tho story is svm 
boiical of puro human love in ita liighcst degree 
and has been the thomo of many Persian poets 
In i ram l e poem on this love story U the master 
piece 

M It is related that ono day Majnoon was seen 
sifting tho dust and shedding tears They said 
What art thou doing 1 Ho said I am search 
ing for Lafla t They said Woe unto thee l 
Lolls is from tho pure spirit and thou art seeking 
her In tho earth I Ho aald I exert myself in 
her search evtryichcrt perchance I may find her 
somewhere 1 
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“ Although seeking the Lord of Lords m the 
dust is contemptible to the wise, yet it is evidence 
of utmost endeavour and search * Whoso seeks 
with diligence shall surely find ’ 

A sincere seeker finds naught save union with 
the Desned One, and a lover has no aim but to 
attam to the beloved 

A seeker cannot obtain this (spirit of) seaich, 
except by the sacrifice of all that exists , that 
is, he must annihilate all that he has seen, heard, 
or understood, with the negation * no,’ so that 
he may reach the city of the Spirit, which is the 
city of ‘ but ’ ” 

Here our translator reminds us that “ There is 
no God but God ” is the formula of faith m the 
Divine Umty “ There is no God ” is demal 
and negation, while “ but God ” is faith and 
affirmation 

“ An effort is needed that we may exert our- 
selves m search for Him, and an endeavour that 
we may taste of the honey of union with Him 
If we drink of this cup we shall forget the whole 
world 

In this journey the traveller sits on every soil 
and dwells m every land, and seeks the beauty 
of the Fnend m every face 

He searches for the Beloved One m every 
country , he joins every multitude . perchance 
he may discover the mystery of the Beloved One 
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tn some head err behold tho beauty of thoBeehrd 
One In aomo visage 

If through tho assistance of God he find In 
this Journey a trace of the Tracelcs Friend 
ho Will immediately step into the Valley of Lore 
and become melted with the fire of lore 

T ) c Second I aUe y 

Tun Valle* or Love 

In tills valley the heaven of attraction la Ufted 
up the world illuminating tun or longing dawns 
forth and the fire of lovo becomes ablaze 

And when the fire of loro la liecomo ablate tho 
harvest of reason will be whollj consumed 
At this timo the traveller is unconscious both 
of himself and of aught cl«e aavo himself 
Ho knows neither knowledge nor ignorance 
neither doubt nor cert ainty neither docs ho rccog 
nise the mom of guidance nor tho ovo of error 
Ho avoids lioth infidelity and faith 
Thus It is said bj Attar (one of tho great in 
aplrod Sufi leaders poets awl phlloeopherg of tho 
mtddlo age* of Islam) Leave infidelity to tho 
infidel and faith to tho faithful a single particle of 
pain in thy love is enough for tho heart of Attar 
Tho atccd of this valley is Tain 
Without pain this joumoj will never bo accom 
pUsbed 

In this atago tho lover has no thought but of 
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the Beloved One, and seeks no shelter but the 
Desired One At every moment he freely gives 
a hundred lives in the path of the Beloved, and 
at every step he throws a thousand at the feet 
of the Friend 

‘ 0 my brother 1 not until thou enterest the 
Egypt of the Spirit wilt thou attam to the Joseph 
of the beauty of the Friend , not until thou, like 
Jacob, give up thine outward eye, wilt thou open 
thine inward eye , and not until thou art ablaze 
with the fire of love wilt thou associate with the 
Fnend of Ecstasy 

A lover fears nothing, and no loss can do him 
harm 

Thou wilt see him cool m fire, and find him 
dry even m the sea 

Love accepts not any existence, nor wishes any 
life , he finds life m death, and glory in shame 

Much wit is needed to make one worthy of the 
ardour of love , and many a head is required to 
be fit for the noose of the Fnend Blessed is the 
neck which falleth into His .noose, and happy is 
the head which is dropped on the dust in the path 
of His love 

Be ahen to thyself, that thou mayest find thy 
way to the Incomparable One 

Abandon the mortal earth, that thou mayest 
take residence m the Divine Nest 

Nothingness is needed until thou mayest kindle 
the fire of existence and become acceptable in the 
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path of love * Loro does not accept a soul alive 
{to material things) a falcon preys not on a 
dead moa<c 

At every moment Loro consumes a world 
and In whatever land ho hoists his banner bo 
makes it desolate 

Existence baa no bdng in hU realm and men 
of reason haro no foothold in his dominion 

Tho whale of loro swallows op the erudite in 
reason and deatrovs the prudent In knowledge 
It quaffs tho Seven Sena * and yet tho thirst 
of ita heart U not allayed and still it rap Is 
there yet anv more t 

It becomes alien to self and shuns nil that 
is in tho world 

Therefore tho veils of tho Satanic ego mint 
needs bo consumed with the fire of lovo so that 
tho spirit mar become clean and purified for 
comprehending tho grades of tho Lord of but 
for thco ’ [Hero the reader must l>o referred to 
the translator s noto But for thco —a trndi 
Uon relating tho words of God to the Prophet 
(Mohammed) But for thu I would not have 
created the spheres l (traditional)) Kindle thou 
a fire of lovo and consume all possessions (or Self) 
then lift thy foot and step into tho mountain of 
tho lovers * [Hero our translator informs ns that 
Baha*u Uah is quoting from ono of hi* own odes ] 
If by tho assist/inco of tho Creator the lover 
la released in safety from tho claws of tho falcon 
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of Love, he mil then arrive at the realm of the 
Valley of Divine Knowledge. 

The Third Valley . 

The Valley of Divine Knowledge 

He mil be led from doubt to certainty and 
directed from the darkness of the error of worldly 
desire to the light of guidance of piety 
His inner eye mil be opened, and he mil engage 
m olose communion with his Beloved 

He mil open the portal of truth and devotion 
and close the doors of superficiality 

In this state he will yield to the Divine Decree, 
mil see war as peace, find the Significances of hfe 
in death, perceive the mysteries of the “ other 
world ” m the regions of creation mth the 
outward and inward eye , and, mth a spiritual 
heart he will behold the Eternal Wisdom m the 
infinite manifestations of God 

In an ocean he will see a drop, and in a drop 
he mil detect the mysteries of an ocean. 

‘ The core of whatever mote thou mayest split, 
therem thou wilt find a sun ’ 

In this valley, through absolute vision, a 
traveller does not see in God’s creation any differ- 
ence or contradiction , and at every moment he 
will say, ‘ Thou canst not see, in the creation of the 
Most Merciful One, any difference Turn thou thine 
eyes whether thou can see any flaws ! ’ (Koran). 
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lie will fcc justice in injustice and witness grace 
In jtutice he wdl find manv a knowledgo con 
coaled In ignorance 

IIo will break the cape of bode and desire and 
l>o attached to tho spirit of the people of immor 
tatlty lie will ascend on ideal ladder* and 
hasten to tho heaven of Significances 

If ho crpencnco any oppression he will endure 
it with patience and if ho se© any wrath he will 
show forth affection 

Tho pcoplo of tho valley beyond this see tho 
beginning and the end as on© nay rather they 
sco no beginning and no end without beginning 
without end 

As it h said A perfect realisation of Divine 
Dnlty Is to strip it from all attributes 

Hence in this connection Khaji Abd Allah 
lias set forth a subtle point and consummation 
in his Interpretation of the verso Direct u* In 
tho Right Way (Koran) and it Is this Tolnt 
unto us tlio right wav that is— blcra us with Love 
thlna Essence so that becoming free from all 
regard for ourselves and for all else save Thee 
wo may bo wholly captivated by Thoo to as to 
know nono but Thee to seo naught save The© 
to think of naught bosldo The© ’ (Jvhnji Abd 
•Allah was adds All Kuli Khan a high mvstlo 
Sufi leader of tho houso of Ansar in tho middle 
ages of Itlam HU tomb is situated in Herat 
' Ansar ’ literally meant * helper* * —hone© a 
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term denominating those people of Medina who 
first believed m Mohammed ) 

Nay, they pass even beyond this station, as it 
is said, ‘ Love is a screen between the lover and 
the Beloved ’ 

At this time the morn of knowledge hath 
dawned, and the lamps of travelling and way- 
faring are put out ” 

At this pomt we are bidden to note that 
“ travelling and wayfaring after truth, under the 
direction of the Sufi leaders, are of the charac- 
teristics of mystic Sufis. These leaders, Sufis call 
‘ lights,’ whereby to find the truth But the 
appearance of the manifestations of God is that 
of the Sun of Truth itself Hence it is said by 
Ah, ‘ Quench the light (lamp) when the Sun hath 
already dawned ’ Here Baha‘u‘llah teaches that 
m these days men must depend on the Sun of 
Truth which has become manifest 

If thou art a man of prayer and supplication, 
fly on the wings of saintly effort, so that thou 
mayest see the mysteries of the Friend, and attain 
to the hght of the Beloved 

‘ We are God’s, and unto Him shall we surely 
return ’ 

After journeying through the Valley of Know- 
ledge, which is the last station of limitation, the 
traveller reaches the first stage of the Valley of 
Divine Umty. 
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The Fourth V alley 

The ^ alley or Divnn: INrrr 

He (the traveller) dnnks from the cop of abstrac- 
tion and gaxea on the manifestations of singleness 
At this station he rends asunder the veils of 
plurality flies a wav from the worlds of lust and 
ascends to the Heaven of Oneness 
He bean with Dirino cars and beholds the 
mysteries of the creation of tho Ftemal One 
with Qod Uko eyes He steps Into tho retreat 
of the Fnend and becomes an intimate in the 
pavilion of tho Beloved 

He sees no commendation name or dignity o! 
bimseU he see* his own commendation in tho 
commendation of the True One and beholds tbo 
Name of tho Truo One in his own name He will 
know all voices to be from tho King and hear 
all the melodies from Him 

He will be estabbsbed on tho throno of — Say 
oil Is from God * and rest on tho carpet of— Thera 
is no power nor might but through Ood elono 
Ho will look upon things with tho vision of 
oneness and see tho light of unity manifest 
and present in all the existent things All tho 
differences which the traveller sees Tn tho world 
of Being during the various stages of his journej 
are due to the view of tho traveller himself Wo 
bring an illustration in order that this fact may 
become thoroughly evident 
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Consider the phenomenal sun winch shmeB forth 
on all beings with the same effulgence . 

But its appearance in every place and the light 
it sheds thereon, is in accord with the degree of 
the capacity of that place In a mirror it re- 
flects . it creates fire in the crystal . it 
develops everything according to the capacity of 
that thing , by the command of the Causer of 
effects 

Colours also appear m accord with (the nature 
of) the place , even as in a yellow glass the 
splendour is yellow, m a white one the ray is 
white, and in a red one it is red These differences 
are due to the place and not to the effulgence of 
light , and if the place is confronted by an 
obstacle, such as walls or ceihng, that place is 
bereft of the splendour of the sun 

Some weak souls, having enclosed the ground 
of knowledge within the wall of self and desire, 
and within the veil of heedlessness and blindness, 
are therefore screened from the effulgence of the 
Sim of Significances and the mysteries of the 
Eternal Beloved One , are kept from the Gems 
of Wisdom . . deprived of Beauty, and separated 
from the Ka'aba (sanctum) of Glory 

An agreeable odour is unpleasant to the beetle, 
and a fragrant perfume has no effect upon one 
afflicted with a cold 

Hence, for the guidance of the multitude, it has 
been said, ‘ Remove the cold from thy head and 
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brain, so that the Fragrance of God may fill thy 
nostrils * 

The difference of place is now made dear 
When the g&xo of the traveller la restricted 
■when he looks through glosses (of different colours) 
he sees yellow red ot white 
It is due to such a view of things that oonflict 
is stirred up and a gloomy dust rising from 
men of limitations has enveloped tho world 
Borne extend their gore to the tfjtdgcnce of the 
light and others dnnk from the wine of Oneness 
and therefore see nothing but tho arm itself 
Because of journeying in these different stations 
travellers differ in their understanding and ex 
planation of things 

That is why tho sign of difference is manifest 
in the world for some dwell on the plane of 
oneness and speak of tho world of oneness some 
stand in the worlds of limitation, others in the 
stages of self and still others ore absolutely veiled 
The ignorant who have gained no portion from 
the splendour of the Beautiful One speak in 
oertain (unreasonable) words and in every time 
and age they infliot npon the people of Unity 
that which is only worthy of and befits their 
own eelvee 

If God should punish men for their Iniquity 
He would not leave (on the earth) any moving 
thing but He giveth them reepfte unto an 
appointed time (Koran) 


5 
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A pure heart is like unto a mirror , punfy it 
with the polish of Love, and severance from all 
save God, until the Ideal Sun may reflect therein, 
and the Eternal Morn may dawn 
Then wilt thou find clear and manifest the 
meamng of — * Neither doth My earth nor heaven 
oocupy Me, hut the heart of My faithful servant 
occupieth Me ’ ’ — and wilt take thy hfe m thy 
hands and sacrifice it, with a thousand longings, 
to the new Beloved 

When the lights of the splendour of the King 
of Oneness are seated on the throne of the heart 
and soul, His light becomes manifest m all the 
parts and members 

Then will the mystery of the (following) tra- 
dition emeige from the veil of obscurity 

‘ A servant always draws near Me with 
prayers, until I respond unto him And 
when I have responded to him, then I become 
his ear wherewith he heareth ’ 

For (in this case) the Owner of the house be- 
comes manifest m His Own House (e e the heart), 
and the pillars of the house are all illuminative 
and radiative through His hght 

The action and effect of the Light is from the 
Giver of Light , this is why all move through 
Him, and arise by His Desire 

This is that Fountain wherefrom d rink those 
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near unto God os it Is Raid ' A Fountain whorcof 
tli 050 shall drink who arc near (unto God) ' 

Let no cmo suppose theso explanations to be 
redolent of anthropomorphism or indicative of a 
degrading or restricting of tho worlds (or state*) 
of the Truo One to the planes of tho creatures 
for God In HLs Essence is sanctified abovo ascent 
or descent entrance or exit Ho bos been and 
mil bo everlastingly independent of (or free from) 
the attributes of tno creature*. 

No one has known Him and no soul has found 
out His substance 

All tho sages are bewildered In tho Valloy of 
His Knowledge and all tho saints arc pcrploxcd 
(in their ondeavonrs to) comprehend His Essence 
Ho is purified from being comprehended by all 
men of comprehension and is exalted abovo tho 
knowing of men of knowledge 

* Tho road (to His Essence) is barred and 
search (therefor) is rejected. 

His evidence is His Sign and His Being is 
His proof 

Thus tho lovers of tho Face of tho Beloved One 
ha vo said ‘ 0 Thou whoso essence alone bears 
evidence of the Essenoe of Him who is sanotifiod 
beyond homogeneity with His creatures 

How can a mortal shadow compare with tho 
Immortal Bun 1 

Yea suoh mentions as are made coneoming tho 
stages of knowledge concern only the knowledge 
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of the splendour of that Sun of Truth which 
becomes manifest m the mirrors ( i e prophets, 
manifestations) 

The reflection of that Light is within the hearts , 
hut it is veiled through sensual coverings and 
accidental conditions , as is the case with a hght 
enclosed within an iron lantern When the lantern 
is removed the radiance of the hght will appear 
Likewise, when one rends asunder the illusive 
veils from the face of the heart, the hght of one- 
ness will dwell therein 

Wherefore it is known that even for the Splen- 
dour (of the Sun of Divine Essence) there is no 
entrance nor exit , how much less for that Essence 
of Beings and that Mystery of the Desired One 
Reflect upon these stations with verification, 
and not with bhnd imitation 
The repellent ‘ avaunt ’ of words cannot repulse 
the traveller (after Truth), nor can the terror of 
allusions impede him 

* What veil can stand between the lover and 
the Beloved 2 The Wall of Alexander itself can 
be no obstacle or screen ’ 

Mysteries are many, and strangers are countless 
Books are not sufficient for the Mystery of the 
Beloved, nor can it be exhausted m these Tablets, 
although it is no more than one word, and but 
one allegory 

1 Knowledge is but one point, but the ignorant 
have multiplied it 5 
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I do not wish to mention much of tho former 
sayings for to speak of tho savings of others 
would bo an evidence of acquired learning (i r 
mediate knowledge) nnd not of tho Dmno Gift 
(i t immediate knowledge) 

Moreover ouch explanations arc beyond tho 
limits of this treatise 

Mv forbearing to apeak of the raving* of others 
is not duo to pride but because of a showing forth 
of W isdom and a manifesting of the Gift 

This servant accounts hfm*elf as nollilnir even 
in tho court of one of the beloved of God (i t be- 
lievers) liow much more so In tho prcwnco of 
the Holy Ones * 1 

Praiso bo unto my Lord, the Supreme 

Although a short lUttstrallon ban already been 
given as to tho beginning and end of tbo relative 
or dopendont (not absolute) world (or plane) yet 
again wo set another example so that oil of the 
meanings may become manifest in tho garment of 
Illustration 

For instance consider how you aro 
tho first in relation to your son and tiro lost In 
relation to your father how outwardly (i e ac- 
cording to tbo soul) ()on bear evidence) of tho 
inward mysteries which as a Dlvino Gift aro 
deposited within you 

Consequently being tho first tho last tho 
manifest tho hidden becomes true of you in tho 
eenio sot forth above , so that In thcio four 
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grades bestowed on you, you may comprehend 
the (corresponding) grades of the Divine , 

‘ Verily » He is the First and the Last, the Mani- 
fest and the Hidden 1 5 

The First is identical with the Last, and the 
Last is the same as the First 

£ Enkindle a fire with the Love of the Beloved 
One, and consume therewith every thought and 
pious work ’ 

Consider thine own self ; if thou hadst not 
become a father nor seen a son, thou wouldest 
not have heard even these words 
Now, therefore, forget all these, so that thou 
mayest learn m the School of Unity, before the 
Instructor of Love, and come back from the 
stage — ‘ Verily, we are (from God) ’ — unto (‘ and 
to Him) we return ’ 

Thus thou mayest abandon the abode of Un- 
reality, and attam into thme own real station, 
and abide m the shade of the Tree of Knowledge 
Impoverish thyself so that thou mayest arrive 
at the Court of Affluence 

Humiliate the body, so that thou mayest drink 
from the River of Glory, and attain unto all the 
meanings of the poems which thou hast questioned 
It is evident that these states depend upon 
the view of the traveller 

In every city he sees a world , in every valley 
he comeB upon a fountain , m every desert he 
hears a melody. 
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Peace bo on whomsoever nccompllshoth thU 
supremo Journey nnd followoth tho True Ono 
through the Lights of Guidaneo 

The Fxflh Volley 

The Valley of CoirnamiEST 

In this vnlloy bo (tho traveller! discover* tho 
breezes of Divine Contentment which waft from 
the desert of tho Spirit and consumo tho veils 
of poverty 

There ho witnesses tho day wherein God will 
mako nU independent out of His abundance 

(Ho will witness this day) with his outward 
and inward oyo in tho visiblo and invisiblo parts 
of things Ho passes from Badness to joy nnd 
ho changes depression and dojeotion Into gladness 
and cheerfulness 

Though the travellers in this valley outwardly 
dwell on tho earth yet inwardly they reclino on 
tho high couch of Significances, and they partake 
of ideal imperishable benefits and quaff pure, 
spiritual wines 

Tho tonguo is unablo to give an account of 
these threo (last) valleys and utterance folia 
exceeding short Tho pen cannot stop into this 
court and tho Ink gives no result but blackness 

Conooming theso states the nlghtlngnlo of tho 
heart has other melodics and mystonc* which set 
the heart in agitation and tho spirit in uproar 
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But this enigma of Significances must be only 
revealed from heart to heart, and confided from 
breast to breast 

Heart alone can communicate to heart the state 
of the knower (of divine secrets) , this is not the 
work of a messenger, nor can this be contained 
m letters On many pomts I keep silent because 
of my inability , to state them is beyond speech, 
and if I say them my words would be insufficient. 

Not until thou reachest the garden of these 
Significances wilt thou taste of the immortal wine 
of this valley If thou tastest thereof thou wilt 
close thine eyes to all strangers, and drink from 
the wine of contentment Thou wilt sever thyself 
from all, and become united with Him , give up 
thy hfe m His Way, and pour out thy soul freely , 
— although there is no stranger m this station, 
that thou shouldest close thine eyes , — ‘ There 
was but God, but there was nothing with Him ’ 
Because, m this stage, the traveller beholds the 
beauty of the Enend m everything 

In fire he sees the Face of the Beloved , m 
unreality perceives the sign of the Reality , and 
through the attributes he witnesses the Mystery 
of the Divine Substance (or Essence), for he has 
consumed the veils with a mere sigh, and removed 
the coverings with a smgle gaze 

He looks upon the new creation with a dis- 
cerning sight , and comprehends subtle signs 
yith a pure heart, 
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At that Day ffe vrill raoho thy sight dltccrn 
ing —is an evidence of thla eaylng and is 
aarticient for this instance * 

[Tho Vnlloy of Contentment is sometime* trans- 
lated ns tho Valley of Richnoss ) 

After traversing tho Valiev of Pare Content- 
ment the traveller reaches tho Vnlloy of As- 
torushmont 

Tht Sixth VaUty t 

The Valley or Astohistimekt 

He plunges In the sea of grandeur and at every 
moment his amazement increases 
Now he secs the body of nfllucnco as indigence 
itself and the essence of Independence as impo- 
tence Now ho becomes astonished at tho bean ty of 
tho All glorious and now ho loathes his own being 
Jinny are tho trees of Significances uprooted 
by the blast of astonishment and many nro tho 
souls it exhausted. 

For this valley seta the traveller in agitation 
But snob appearances are highly beloved and 
esteemed in the eye of one who nns attained 
At every moment ho witnesses a wonderful 
world and a New Creation he odds astonishment 
upon astonishment and he bccomoe dozed at tho 
new creation of tho King of Oneness 

If we reflect upon any of tho oreationa wo shall 
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behold a hundred thousand consummate wisdoms, 
and learn a hundred thousand knowledges. 

One of these is that of Sleep (or dreams) 
consider what mysteries are deposited therein, 
what wisdoms are stored therem 

Consider You sleep m a certain house, the 
doors of which are closed 

Suddenly you find yourself in a remote city ; 
you enter it without motion of the feet or ex- 
haustion of the body , you see without trouhhng 
the eyes , you hear without distressing the ears , 
and you speak without the use of the tongue. 

There are times when it happens that — ten years 
thereafter — you will witness outwardly in the world 
what thou hast seen at this night m a dream. 

Now there are many wisdoms visible m this 
dream , hut others than the people of this valloy 
cannot compiehend them as they are 
First , what is that world, wherem, without 
eye, ear, hand or tongue, one realises the purpose 
of these senses ? 

Secondly , this day thou seest m the world of 
reahty the effect of a dream which thou hast 
experienced years ago m the world of dreams 
Reflect upon the differences of these two worlds, 
and the mysteries deposited therem , so that thou 
mayest attain unto the confirmations and reve- 
lations of the Glorified One, and enter into the 
World of Holmess 

God ? the Exalted, has placed these signs within 
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the creature* so that philosopher* may not deny 
the mysteries of the After Lifo and not make 
hght of that wherennto they have been promised. 

For some have clung to reason and deny what- 
ever cannot he grasped by reason although the 
feeble reason can never comprehend these some 
aforesaid conditions hut only the Universal 
Supreme Reason (can do so) 

‘How can finite reason comprehend the Koran ? 
How can a spider hunt a Simurgh 1 * ” 

[A 8imurgh * — a griffin a fabulous bird the 
conception of the largest and rarest of bird* 
mythologically oonceived as Inhabiting tho lofty 
poets of Mount Caucasus ] 

All theeo worlds {% e conditions) will present 
thomsolvee in tho Valley of Astonishment and 
at every moment the traveller seoks for an 
increase of such without becoming exhausted 
Henoe the Lord of those gone by and those 
who are to come has said concerning the grades 
of reflection and the declaration of astonishment — 
0 Lord l Increase my astonishment In Thoo l 
likewise ponder over the completeness of the 
creation of man all these worlds and all these 
grades are enveloped and concealed in him 
Dost thou think thy body a small thing 
while in thee is enfolded the universe t 
Then an effort is needed that we annihilate the 
animal condition in order that the meaning of 
the human may become manifest 
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Likewise Lokman, who drank from the fount 
of Wisdom and tasted of the sea of Mercy, m 
demonstrating the states of resurrection to his 
son Nathan, gave the dream (or sleep) as a proof, 
and apphed it as an illustration. 

We speak of it m this place, so that this humble 
servant may leave here a mention of that youth 
of the sohool of Unity, who was aged m the stages 
of instruction and abstraction 

He said ‘ 0 Son ' if thou be not able to 
sleep, thou wilt not be able to die , and if thou 
canst manage to not awake from sleep, thou canst 
manage to not resurrect after death ’ 

The heart is a store of divine mystenes 
Make it not a receptacle for mortal thoughts, 
and consume not the capital of the precious life 
by occupymg yourself with this evanescent world 
Thou art of the World of Holiness , attach not 
thy heart unto the earth 
Thou art a denizen of the Court of Nearness , 
choose not an earthly home 

In fine, there is no end to mentioning these 
grades, and this servant has no composure on 
account of the injuries done by the people of the 
world 

‘ Tlus speech remained unfini shed and incom- 
plete I am disheartened and downcast — 0 
forbear 1 ’ 

The pen laments and the ink weeps, and the 
river of the heart rolls with waves of blood, 
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Naught shall befall us cave that whioh God hath 
decreed unto us \ 

Peace he upon those who follow Outdance 

(The Valley of Astonishment is sometimes trans- 
lated as The Valley of Perploxity ) 

After ascending to tbo lofty heights of Aston 
lahment the traveller arrives at the Valley of 
Absolute Poverty and Annihilation 

The Seventh VaUey 

Thf. Valley 07 Absolute Porrarrr ajtc> 
Ahhihilatiow 

This is the station of dying from soli and living 
through God ol being poor of ono s self ana 
rioh in the Desired. One 

In this station poverty is mentioned as meaning 
ones indigence in all that is of the world of 
creation and one b affluence in all that is of 
the worlds of Truth. 

For when a sinoero lover and agreeable friend 
attains to the meeting of tho beloved and desired 
one, a fire is enkindled from tho radiance of tho 
beauty of the beloved and the heat of tho heart of 
the lover which consumes all coverings and roils 

Nay whatever is with him even marrow and 
akin, will thereby be burnt and naught remain 
eatoepfc the fnend 
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‘ When the attnbutes of the Anoient One be- 
came manifest, then the Interlocutor (Moses) 
consumed the attnbutes of all things accidental ’ 
In this station the one who has attained is 
sanctified from all that pertameth to the world 
If, therefore, those who have attained to the 
Sea of Umon do not possess any of the limited 
things of this mortal world be these things of 
matenal belongings or of selfish thoughts there 
is no harm m that 

For whatever is possessed by men is confined 
within its own limits , whereas that which is 
God’s is sanctified (from all limitations) 

Much reflection should be bestowed on this 
explanation m order that the end may become 
manifest 

This station is that of Poverty, of which it is 
said, ‘ Poverty is my glory ’ (Mohammed) 

Many are the meanings and grades of the 
outward and inward poverty, which I do not 
deem appropriate to be mentioned m this place, 
and which I therefore reserve for some other 
time , if God will, and the Divine Decree may 
ordam 

It is m this stage that the traces of all things 
are destroyed m the traveller, and the Beauty 
of the Face unveils itself from the Orient of the 
Eternal World, and the meanmg of * Everything is 
mortal save the Face of God ’ becomes manifest 
Hearken to the melodies of the Spirit with all 
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thy heart and soul, and preserve them a* tho 
eight of thino eyes for tho Ehvino Enlighten 
meats -Kill not always flow Uho tho ternal rain 
upon tho ami of human heart* 

Although tho bounty of tho Bountiful Ono is 
continual and free from interruption yet for 
every time and ago a certain portion l* determined 
and a certain benefit is ordained and tbe*o arr 
bestowed (on men) according to a certain -quantity 
and measure 

Thero is no tiling but tho storehouse* thereof 
aro in Our Honda and wo distribute not tho same 
saro in ft determinate measure ’ (Koran) 

The cloud of the More} of tho llcloecd Ono 
will pour down only on tne Gordon of tho Soul, 
and it will not bestow this bounty oxcept in 
times of Spring 

Other season* hare no portion of this mightiest 
Grace and barren sods havo no share In thin 
Favour 

Not every sea ha* pearls not every branch 
brings forth flower* , nor doth tho nightingfllo 
sing thereon 

Therefore so long as tho nightingale of tho 
spiritual planting hath not returned to tho Divino 
■Roao-Gardon and tho Lights of the Spiritual 
Dawn have not returned to tho Sun of Reality — 
mate an effort 

Perchance in thl* mortal land thou mayest 
inhale a fragrance from tho Immortal Rose- 
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Garden, and rest for ever under the shade of the 
people of tins valley (city) 

When thou hast reached this lofty, exalted 
grade and attained to this great station, then wilt 
thou see the Friend, and forget strangers (i e all 
else save Him) 

‘ The Friend, unveiled, is manifest from every 
door and wall (everywhere), 0 ye possessors of 
Sight l ’ 

Then thou hast abandoned the drop of life 
and reached the ocean of the Beloved One 
This is the goal which thou hast demanded , 
God willing, thou mayest attain thereunto 
In this Valley even the veils of Light are rent 
asunder and vanish 

‘ To His Beauty there are no veils but Light, 
and His Face has no covering save manifestation ’ 
How wonderful that the Well-Beloved is mani- 
fest as the sun, while strangers are m search of 
vanities and riches 

Yea 1 He is concealed by the intensity of 
manifestation, and He is hidden by the ardour 
of Emanation 

' The True One hath become manifest, like 
unto the shining sun Pity that He hath come 
m the city of the bhnd 1 ’ 

In this valley the traveller journeys through 
the stages of * Oneness of Existence ’ and of 
Appearance, and will attam to a Oneness which 
is sanctified above both these stations.” 



LhE valley oe loverly 8l 

[“ The my* tic doctrine of the Oneness of Ex 
ietenoo * is outlined from this formula — Only God 
exxfts He xs tn all things and aU things are tn 
Htm — Nota by Thahsbatob ] 

(The oondition of) Ecstasy can penetrate this 
Baying bat not controversy nor conflict 

He who hath ohoeen an abode In tills Meeting 
or discovered a breeie from this Garden knowofch 
what I say 

1 In all these journeys the traveller must not 
deviate but must cling to the hem of obedi 
ence to the (Divine) Commandments and lay firm 
hold of the rope of shunning things forbidden by 
the Law 

Although these journeys have no visible tor 
ruination in the world of tame yet if tho Invisible 
Assistance vouchsafe a devoted traveller (fit one 
severed from all else save God) and if the Guar 
dian of the Command (» e the manifestation of 
God) help him he will traverse theee seven stages 
in only seven steps nay in seven breaths nay, 
even m one breath (a moment) if God will or desire. 

This is through His Bounty to whomsoever He 
wiUoth. 

Thoee who soar in the sky of Oneness and who 
have attained to the Sea of Abstraction have 
accounted this station which is tho station in 
this mty of Immortality in God to be the ultimate 
destination of the Anf — (one who la intimate with 
' B*o Hot© ©t aid. 

a 
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highest mystic thought) — and the ultimate home 
of the Lovers 

But, to this humble one of the Sea of Signifi- 
cances, this station is only the first city-wall of 
the heart , that is, the first arrival of man at 
the City of the Heart 

Four stages have been assigned to the heart, 
of which we will make mention There will be 
found those who are intimate with such mysteries 

‘ When the pen reached the pomt of describing 
this state, the pen broke and the paper was 
tom ’ 

This gazelle of the desert of Oneness is chased 
by many hounds, and this nightingale of the 
Garden of Eternity is followed by many beaks , 
the crow of oppression is lam m ambush for this 
bird of the Sky of Divinity, and this prey of the 
Wilderness of Love is pursued by the hunter of 
jealousy 

Make an effort , perchance it may, as a globe, 
protect this lamp from contrary winds , although 
it is the hope of this lamp to shine in the Divine 
Glass and to be ablaze m the Ideal Niche 

For a neck which is lifted m the Love of God, 
will certainly be severed by a sword , a head 
which is raised in Love will assuredly be blown 
by the winds , and the heart which is linked to 
the commemoration of the Beloved will certainly 
be full of grief. 
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How well It la said (by the poet) 

‘live on free (from love) for tho 
very repo*e of lovo In distress 
Ita beginning is pain and its end 
Is death 

Peace be upon those who follow Guidance 
If thou hoaxes t the molodlcs of this mortal 
bird, thou wilt seek after tho Immortal Ever 
hating Chalioe, and abandon the mortal and 
transient cups 

Peace be upon those who follow Outdance 

Here Is the End of tho Seven Valleys ' * 

Before we leave thorn for this present time we 
will transcribe a note which runs 

“ Tho three stages of Bufi hfo are os follows 
I. Bhariat t.« Religious Laws or religious life 
II Tari-Kat t e Travelling in Search of Truth 
by finding the Perfoot Mon who ombodlea It 
and guides men to it. This stage also includes 
hermit life 

HI Hakirat t e. Truth to attain to whloh 
aooording to Sufis depends npon passing through 
the two preceding stages 

Here Bahahillah teaches that contrary to what 
some Sofia teach or believe, the laws of religion 
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must be tbe guide even when man has attamed 
the Truth , for Truth itself is embodied in the 
laws of religion To abandon the laws m any 
stage of development would be sheer antmomian- 
lsm and therefore a great error ” 

(This note refers to the text above, concerning 
the error of deviation from commandment ) 

Heie, too (since they are added to the script 
of “ The Seven Valleys ”), we may appropriately 
place these sayings 

“ Empty thyself from that which is caused by 
thy desire (or lust) , then advance towards thy 
Master 

Purify thyself from all else save Him, so that 
thou mayest sacrifice thy soul m His Love 

Abstain from the Presence of the True One, if 
the attributes of the world still remain m thee 

Thank thy Lord on His earth, so that He may 
thank (bless) thee m His Heaven , although, m 
the world of Oneness, Heaven is identical with 
His earth 

Renounce from thyself the limited veils, so that 
thou mayest know that which thou hast not 
known of the Stations of Sanctity ” 

Peace be upon those who follow Gmdance. 



TEXTS FROM THE TABLFT5 OF 
BAILVU'LLAIl 


Association (intercourse) is always conducive to 
union and harmony , and union and harmon\ 
aro tho cauw of tho order of tho world and the 
lifo of nations 

Forbearance and Benevolence nro m two 
light* for tho darkness of tho world and an two 
teachers to lead nations to knowledge 

Good character is verily tho best mantle for 
men on tho part of God 

Gazo towards Justice and Equity under all 
circumstances 

Trustworthiness Is tho door of tranquillity 
to all tho world tho beat garment for your 
temples and tho most splendid crown for your 
heads 

Mako not light of any matter hut speak in 
Truthfulness and Sincerity 
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Refuse not to discharge the due reward of any 
one , respect possessors of talent , stain not 
tongues with slander 

Knowledge is one of the greatest benefits of 
God. To acquire knowledge is incumbent on all 

Tahiti of Tarazet 

0 people of God 1 Be not occupied with your- 
Belves Be intent on the betterment of the world 
and the training of nations 

Glory is not lus who loves his native land , but 
glory is his who loves his kind 

Courtesy is the lord of all the virtues 

The demers and contradictors hold to four 
words 

First Destroying men’s fives 

Second Burning the Books 

Third Shunning other nations 

Fourth Exterminating other communities 

Now, by the Grace and Authority of the Word 
of God, these four great barriers have been 
demohshed and God hath changed brutal 
manners mto spiritual quahties 

Certain laws and principles are necessary and 
indispensable for Persia , but it is suitable that 
these should be accomplished m accord with the 
wish of the Shah, the eminent doctors and the 
great State authorities 
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The fear of Cod H the real guardian and Ibr 
ideal protector Flee from that ^vblcl> l« redolent 
of corruption (or sedition) 

TabUl of tie II aril 

Tho«o soul* (my»tlc Boh*) have afljnncd cem 
cernlng the stage* of Divine Unity that which l« 
the greatest cau»e of Mlrow* and superstition 
They have indeed removed the distinction and 
have Imagined thenwlvr* to l>o God The True 
One in wnctified abovr oft (bat) HU Sign* are 
manifest In all thing* Thr Signs are /run Him— 
not He Himself 

Condder the ray* of the sun It* light* hate 
cncompajvd the world hut th^-c splendour* are 
frxjm i / and from It* manifestation* tbry are 
through Itfdf hut arc not IteeU 

School* must fint train the children In the 
principles of Religion ao that the FroinUe and 
tho Threat recorded in the Rook* of God ma\ 
prevent them from the thing* forhklden and 
adorn them with tho mantle of the Comrarmd 
menu hut tld* In suck a measure tlrnt It mnj 
not Injure tho children h) resulting In Ignorant 
fanaticism and bigotry 

Tho trustees (member*) of the House of Justice 
must consult upon the ordinance* a* th©^ are 
outwardly revealed In the Book and then enforce 
of these whatever prove ogreeahlo to them 
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Moderation is desirable in every affair 

Consider tbe civilisation of the people of the 
Occident — how it has occasioned commotion and 
agitation . . There has appeared an infernal 

instrument, and atrocity is displayed m the 
destruction of hfe It is impossible to reform 
these violent evils, except the peoples of the 
world become umted m affairs, or m one Rehgion 

Praise be to God A wonderful thing is per- 
ceived , the lightning (electricity) and similar 
forces are subdued by a conductor and act by 
his command Exalted is the Mighty One who 
hath made manifest that which He desired, 
through His absolute Invincible Command 

Each one of the revealed Commands is a strong 
fortress for the (protection of the) world 

A solitary life and severe discipline do not meet 
God’s approval The possessors of perception and 
knowledge should look to the means which are 
conducive to joy and fragrance. 

Deprive not yourselves of that which is created 
for you 

Chanty is beloved and acceptable before God, 
and is accounted the chief among all good deeds. 

The Reflective Faculty (or the Mind) is the 
depository of crafts, arts and sciences. Exert 
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yourselves bo that tho genu of knowledge and 
wisdom may proceed from this ideal ml no and 
conduce to tno tranquillity and union of tho 
different nations of tho world 

Under all circumstances whether in adversity 
or comfort in glory or affliction show forth 
love and affection compassion and anion 

IPonfs of Paradise 

AH the former and later Books of God arc 
adorned with Ilia commemoration and apeak His 
pnuse Through Him tho standard of knowledgo 
la planted in tho world and tho Banner of Unity 
ia hoisted among nations 

Knowledgo ia liko unto wings for tho being (of 
man) and is as a laddor for ascending Tho 
possessors of sclcncca and arte havo a groat right 
among tho pcoplo of tho world Wherounto testi 
fica tho Mother of Divino Uttoranco In tho Da> 
of Rotum Joy unto tlioso that hoar 

Knowledgo ia the means of honour prosperity 
joy gladness happiness and exultation 

Ho (Tho Bab) says in description of Ho-whom 
God-fthall-monlfoet — ‘Verily He is tho Ono 
who shall otter in nil grades ' Verily I am God. 
There is no God but Mo tho Lord of all things 
and all besides Mo is created by Mo 1 0 yo My 
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creatures * Ye are to worship Me 1 >s 5 Likewise, in 
another place, speaking of ‘ He-whom-God-shall- 
mamfest,’ he says, * Verily, I (The Bab) am the 
first one of those who worship Him 5 

Now, man must reflect upon the ‘ Worshipper ’ 
(The Bab) , and the * Worshipped One 5 (Baha 
‘u‘llah) , perchance the people of the earth may 
attain to a drop of the Sea of Knowledge, and 
comprehend the Station of this Manifestation 
Venly, He hath appeared, and hath spoken m 
Truth Blessed is he who confesses and acknow- 
ledges, and woe unto every remote demer ” 

The Tablet of Tajalleyat 

Revealed by Baha c u‘llah, at Akka 

Translated by All Kuli Khan 

“ As to the meaning of the Cause of Baha‘u‘llah 
know that whatever there is which has to do 
with the Universal Good, is divine — and whatever 
is divine is, certainly, for the universal good If 
it is true, it is for all ; if not, it is for no one 
Therefore a Divine Cause of Umversal Good cannot 
be limited either to the East or to the West , for 
the radiance of the Sun of Truth illumines both 
the East and the West, and it makes its heat felt 
m the South as m the North , there is no difference 
between one pole and the other ” 

From The Tablet of Ishahet 
Baha‘u l llah 



SOME niDDFV WORDS AND WORDS 
OF W ISDOM 

From * The Scmoic Pw * or IUiu c uah 1 

lie Is the Olorv of the Mod Oloriou* ! 

Tills is that *h!cl» dr-eended fmm the Source 
of }lnjc*t\, through the tongue o! Po*rr an*) 
Strength upon tbr prophets of th" past 
We have taken It* e-»ence ant! cloth"! It with 
the garment of hrrvity a« a favour to the Moved 
that they may fulfil the Covenant of Cod that 
they may perform in thnnselve* that whieh lie 
ha* entrusted to them and attain the vlciory h\ 
virtuo of devotion in the land of the Spirit 

Or mn Ltnirr 

0 Son of Existence l Mj lamp thou art and 
Mj Light I* in thee Therefore be illumined b\ 
it and seek no ono hut Mo for 1 have created 
thco rich and upon thcc havo I ihowf hd nhundant 
grace 

By the Hand* of Power 1 have made thee nod 

1 Frtan tb« Ar»Uo *od TmUa. Vtrt* Anwe U Ftr**-!. 

01 
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by the Ringers of Strength have I created thee 
I have placed m thee the essence of My Light 

Therefore depend upon It, and upon nothing 
else, for My Action is perfect and My Command 
has effect Doubt this not, and have no uncer- 
tainty therem 

0 Son of Light 1 Forget all else save Me, and 
be comforted by My Spirit This is from the 
essence of My Command , therefore direct thyself 
to it 

Thou art My Possession, and My Possession 
shall never be destroyed. Why art thou in fear 
of thy destruction 2 

Thou art My Light, and My Light shall never 
become extinct Why dost thou dread extmction 2 

Thou art My Glory, and My Glory shall not be 
veiled Thou art My Garment, and My Garment 
shall never be outworn Therefore abide m thy 
love to Me, that thou mayest find Me m the 
Highest Horizon 

My Right to thee is great and cannot be domed 
My Mercy for thee is ample and cannot be ignored 
My Love m thee exists and cannot be concealed 
My Light to thee is manifest and cannot be 
obscured 

0 Son of Spirit • The Gospel of Light I herald 
to thee , rejoice m it And to the state of 
Holiness I call thee , Abide m it, that thou mayest 
be in peace for ever and ever 

0 Son of Man ! Magnify My Command, that 
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I may reveal to thoo the eocreta of greatness and 
illumine thee with the Light of Eternity 
0 Son of Man ! My Calamity fs M> Pron 
deuce In appearance it is flro and vengeance 
in reality it la Light and Mercy Therefore ap- 
proach it that thou mayest become an Eternal 
Light and an Immortal Spirit This is My Com 
maud know them It 

0 Son of Man ! Days havo passed by thco 
and thou hast occupied thyself with thy fanciful 
imaginations How long wilt thou thus sleep 
upon thy bed f lift up thy head from slumber 
lor the sun has climbed to the rcnltb that Ho 
may ihumino tbeo with tho lights of Beauty 
The Light has shone upon thee from tho honion 
of tho Mount and tho 8plrit of Purity has breathed 
in tho 8mal of thy heart 
Therefore empty thyself of doubt* and fancies 
then enter into this Mansion that thou mayesfc 
be prepared for the Eternal Lifo and ready to 
meet Me Herein thorn is no death, no trouble 
nor burden 

0 Children of Men 1 Do y© knf>w why We 
have created ye from one clay J That no one 
should glorify hlmsolf over the other Be ye evor 
mindful of how ye were created 
Sinoe Wo created yo all from tho samo sub- 
stance ye must be as one soul, walking with tho 
same feet eating with ono mouth and living in 
one land, that ye may manifest with your being 
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and by your deeds and actions, the signs of unity 
and the spirit of Oneness 
This is My Counsel to ye, 0 People of Light ' 
Therefore follow it, that ye may attain the fruits 
of Holiness from the Tree of Might and Power 
0 Son of Man 1 On the tablet of the Spirit 
wnte all We have uttered to thee, with the ink 
of Light , and, if thou canst not do this, then 
make the ink of the essence of thy heart , and, if 
thou art still unable, then write with the red ink 
shed m My Path. Venly this is more precious 
to Me than all else , for this Radiance shall last 
for ever 

0 Stranger to The Friend 1 The candle of thy 
mind is lighted by the hand of My Power , ex- 
tinguish it not with the contrary winds of desires 
and passions The healer of all thy troubles is 
remembrance of Me ; forget it not Make My 
Love thy Capital, and cherish it as the spirit of 
thine eye 

0 My Fnends 1 Extinguish the lamp of ignor- 
ance, and kindle the Ever-burning Torch of 
guidance in the heart and mind For m a short 
while the Assayers of Being shall accept naught but 
pure virtue m the portico of the Presence of the 
Adored One, and will receive none but holy deeds 
0 Children of Imagination 1 Know ye that 
when the Radiant Mom dawns from the eternal 
horizon of Holiness, then all the Satanic secrets 
and deeds, which have been committed m the 
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DS 


darfe night shall become manifest to tho ptoplo 
of the world. 

The Son of Truth Is the Word of God upon 
which depends the training of the people of tho 
ootid try of thought 

It is the Spirit of Reality and tho "Water of 
lif e All things owe their existence to It Its 
manifestation is ever according to the capacity 
and colouring of the mirror which reflects it 
Rot example Its light when cast on the mirrors 
of the wiso gives expression to wisdom when 
refloated from the minds of artists it produces 
manifestations of new and beautiful arts when 
ft shines through the minds of students it reveals 
knowledge and unfolds mysteries 

All things of the world arise through man and 
are manifest in him through whom they find lifo 
and development and man is dependent for his 
(Spiritual) existence upon the Sun of the Word 
of God. 

All the good names and lofty qualities are of 
the Word. The Word is tho Firo of God whioh 
glowing in the hearts of people bums away all 
t hings that are not of God The minds of the 
Lovers of Light ore ever aflame with this firo 
It is the essence of water which has manifested 
itself in the form of fire 

Outwardly it is the burning fire while inwardly 
it is calm light This is the water whioh aiveth 
life to all things. 



§6 Bidden Words 

We beg of God that we may partake of this 
Life-givmg Water of Heaven, and quaff from the 
Spiritual Chahce of Rest, and thus be free from 
all that tends to withhold us from approaching 
His love 

In this day he who seeks the Light of the 
Sun of Truth must free his mind from the tales 
of the past, must adorn his head with the crown 
of severance, and his temple with the drapery 
of virtue Then shall he arrive at the ocean of 
Oneness and enter the presence of singleness 

The heart must become free from the fire 
of superstitions, that it may receive the Light of 
Assurance, and that it may perceive the Glory 
of God 

The people of Baha must serve the Lord with 
wisdom, teach others by them hves, and manifest 
the Light of God m their deeds The effect of 
deeds is m truth more powerful than that of 
words 


Of Divine Humanity 

0 Son of Man ' In My Ancient Entity and m 
My Eternal Being, was I hidden I knew My 
Love m thee, therefoie I created thee , upon 
thee I laid My Image, and to thee revealed My 
Beauty 

0 Son of Man ' I loved thy creation, therefore 
I created thee. Wherefore love Me, that I may 
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acknowledge thee and in the Splnt of Life confirm 
the© 

0 Sob of Existence l Thy paradise In M> I/jvo 
thy heaven la My N earnc-M therefor© enter thou 
and tarry not This was ordained for thee from 
Our Supremo Kingdom and exalted Majesty 

0 Son of Humanity 1 If thou Invest Me turn 
away from thyself if Mv W ill thou arched 
regard not thino own that thou raaycst die In 
Mo and I live in thee 

0 Son of Perception l My Fort thou art 
Enter in that thou ma)cst bo safe My Love Is 
in thee Bock and thou wilt find Me near 

0 Son of Spirit 1 I havo created thro rich ! 
Why dost thou make thyself poor 1 Noble lm\e 
I mado thee I Why doet thou degrade thyself T 
Of the essence of knowledge havo I manifested 
thee I Wliy scarchest thou for another than 3!e ! 
From the clay of Lovo I have kneaded the© ! 
Why aeekeat thou another ! 

Turn thy sight unto thyself that thou mnyrst 
find Mo standing within thee, Powerful Might) 
and Supremo 

0 Son of Perception ! Look thou to My Face 
and turn from all savo Mo for My Authority fa 
eternal and shall never cease My Kingdom fa 
lasting and shall not be overthrown 

If thou Bcekcat another than Mo yea if thou 
searches t tho universe for evermore yet shall thy 
search be In vain 


7 
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0 Son of the Highest Sight 1 I have placed 
within thee a spirit from Me, that thou mightest 
he My Lover 1 Why hast thou forsaken Me and 
sought to love another 2 

0 Son of Spirit ! I created thee subhme, but 
thou hast degraded thyself Therefore ascend to 
that for which thou wast created 

0 Son of Man 1 Clothe thyself with My Beau- 
tiful Garment , and forfeit not thy portion from 
My Living Eountam, that thou mayest not thirst 
for ever 

0 Son of Existence ! Remember Me m My 
earth, that I may remember thee m My Heaven , 
thus may our eyes delight therem 

0 Son of the Tin one ! Thy hearing is My Hear- 
ing , hear thou with it Thy sight is My Sight , 
see thou with it 

Thus mayest thou attest within thyself My 
Holiness , that I may attest within Myself a 
place of Exaltation for thee 

0 Son of Humanity * The temple of bemg is 
My Throne ! Burge it of everything, that I may 
descend therein to reign over it 

0 Son of Existence ! Thy heart is My Home ; 
purify it for My Descent Thy spirit is My Out- 
look , prepare it for My Manifestation 

0 Son of Man t Put thy hand mto My Trea- 
sury 1 Then will I lift My Head radiant above 
thy treasures 

0 Son of Man ! My Greatness is My Bounty 
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to thee My Majesty is My Meroy to the© bat 
that win oh is due to Me none can realise or com 
pith end. Venly I have treasured It in the stores 
of My Secrets m the treasury of My Command — 
as a favour to My servants and a meroy to My 
people 

0 Children of the Spirit 1 Ye are My treasures 
for in ye have I treasured tho pearls of My Mys- 
teries and tho goms of My Knowledge 

0 Son of Him who stood by His Own Entity in 
tho Kingdom of Himself 1 Know that I havo 
sent unto thee the fragranoes of Holiness havo 
accomplished the Word in thee havo fulfilled the 
Bounty through thee and have willed for thee 
what I have willed for Myself Therefore be 
content in Me and thankful to Mo 

Op Jubtkti 

Justice is loved above all Negleot it not if 
thou dearest Me 

By it thou wilt be strengthened to perceive 
thingB with t h ine own eyes and not by Hie eyes 
of men to know them by thine own knowledge 
and not by the knowledge of any m the world 
Meditate on this — how thou oughteat to be 

Juataoe is of My Bounty to thee and of My 
Providence over thee therefore keep it ever 
before thy sight 

O Son of Man l Wert thou to observe Meroy, 
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We test the gold, and with gold We try the 
servants 

Thou desirest gold, and We desire the separa- 
tion from it Thou hast realised therein the 
riches of thyself, while I realise thy wealth to 
consist m thy freedom from it By My Life 1 
This is My Knowledge, while that is thine 
imagining , how can My Thought agree with 
Thine * 

Distribute My possessions among My poor, that 
m Heaven thou mayest leceive from the boundless 
treasures of Glory and from the stores of Eternal 
Bliss 

Let the noli learn the midnight sighing of the 
poor, lest negligence destroy them and they be 
depnved of their portion of the tree of wealth 

Giving and generosity are qualities of Mine 
Happy is he who adorns himself with My Virtues 

Greed must be abandoned, that thou mayest 
find content , for the greedy has ever been 
depnved, while the contented has ever been 
loved and esteemed 

Let not poverty trouble thee, nor rest assured 
m wealth All poverty is succeeded by wealth, 
and all wealth is followed by poverty 

To be poor m all save God is a great blessing , 
make it not small, for, m the end, it will make 
thee nch m God 

Know ye that wealth is a stiong bamer be- 
tween the seeker and the Desired One, between 
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tho lover and the Beloved Never «boll tho noh 
arrive at the abode of Nearness nor enter Into 
the city of oontentmont and resignation earn 
only a few 

God it the state of that wealthy one whose 
wealth proven toth him not from tho Ero Hasting 
Kingdom and deprivoth him not of tho Eternal 
Possessions 

Verily I declare by tho Greatest Homo that 
tho light of that wealthy one shall lllnmlno tho 
peoplo of Heaven as tno sun shines upon tho 
people of the earth. 

0 yo who are wealthy on earth ! The poor 
among yo are My Trust Therefore guard My 
Trust and bo not wholly occupied with your 
own ease 

Purgo thyself from tho dross of wealth and 
with perfect peace stop into tho paradise of 
poverty thus shall thou dnnlc tno wlno of 
Immortality from the fountain of death 

Rejoice not If fortuno smile upon thee and 
if humility overtake thee —mourn not because 
of it for In their time they both shall coaso 
and be no more 

Wert thou to aee tho Immortal Kingdom, 
verily thou wouldcat abandon tho mortal posses- 
sions of earth yet there is a wisdom in tho 
former befng concealed and in the lattor being 
manifest and this is known only to hearts that 
are pure 
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Of Work and Fruitfulness 

Ye are the trees of My Garden , ye must bear 
fresh and beautiful fruits, that ye and others 
may be profited by them. Theiefoie it is neces- 
sary for ye to engage m arts and business 

This, 0 possessors of intellect, is the means 
of attaining wealth Affairs depend upon means, 
and the blessmg of God will appear therem and 
will enrich ye Fruitless trees have been and 
will be only fit for fire 

0 My Servant 1 The lowest of men are those 
who bear no fruit upon the earth , they are 
indeed counted as dead Nay, the dead are 
preferred m the Presence of God before those 
who are mdolent and negligent 

0 My Servant ' The best of people are they 
who gam by work, and spend for themselves and 
their kindred m the love of God, the Lord of the 
creatures 

The principle of faith is to lessen words and 
to mcrease deeds He whose words exceed Ins 
acts, know venly, that his non-bemg is better 
than his being, and death better than his life 

Of Obedience 

The principle of religion is to acknowledge 
what is revealed by God, and to obey the laws 
estabhshed in His Book 
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Tho source of all good is trust In God obedience 
to His Command and satisfaction In His Will 

0 Son of Existence l Keep My Commands for 
love of Me and deny thyself thine own desires 
if thou wishest My Pleasure 

Neglect not My Laws if thou loveet My Beauty 
and forget not My Counsels if thou art hopeful 
to attain My Will 

0 Son of Man 1 If them run through all im 
mens i tv and speed through tho space of Hoovcn 
thou shalt find no rest save m obedience to Our 
Command and in devotion before Our Face 

Magnify My Command that I may reveal to 
thee tho secrets of greatness and illumine theo 
with the Lights of Eteroitv 

Be submissive to Me that I may descend to 
theo and serve My Cause that thou may eat be 
victorious in Me 

Ponder over thy condition and be thoughtful 
In action Dost thou prefer to die upon thy bed, 
or to be martyred in My Path upon the dust 
to be a Manifestation of My Command and an 
expression of My Light in the Highest Paradise ! 
Discern justly O My Servant 

Ot Pamx 

Divest yourselves from the garment of pride 
and lay aside the robe of haughtiness 

1 declare by My Beauty that I have created 
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ye all from the dust, and to dust shall I turn 
ye agam 

0 Sons of Pride ' For a few days’ mortal 
reign ye have rejected My Immortal Dominion, 
and are arraying yourselves in robes of scarlet 
and gold and boastmg of this I declare by My 
Beauty that I will bring ye all together under 
the unicoloured tent of dust, and will efface the 
colours of all , save those who choose My Colour, 
which is pure from all colour 

Venly, man is uplifted to the heaven of glory 
and power through Meekness , agam, through 
Pnde is he degraded to the lowest station 

Of Companionship 

The company of the wicked mcreaseth sorrow , 
and the fellowship of the righteous removeth the 
rust of the mind 

He who desires to associate with God, let him 
associate with His Beloved , and he who desues 
to hear the Word of God, let him hear the words 
of H is chosen ones 

Walk not with the wicked and confederate not 
with him , for the companionship of the wicked 
changeth the Light of Life mto fire of remorse 

If thou seekest the attainment of the Holy 
Spirit, be a compamon of the noble , for the 
righteous have quaffed from the Chalice of Im- 
mortality passed by the hand of the Cup-Bearer 
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of Eternity and they quicken and flluraino the 
hearts of the dead as doth tho tmo mom 

0 Fnend 1 In tho garden of tho heart plant 
only flowers of Love Esteem tho friendship of 
the just but withdraw both mind and hand 
from the company of tho wicked 

Or The Beloved ajtd His Beauty 

What Iovor seeks to dwell save in tho Homo of 
Tho Beloved t What seeker can repose far from 
tho Deeired Ono ! 

A sincere lover finds life in tho presence of Tho 
Beloved and dies in separation His breast is 
void of patience and his heart is beyond endur 
anoe He forsakes a hundred thousand lives and 
hastens to the Mount of Tho Beloved 

Only one step separates thee from tho plane 
of Nearness and the Exaltod Tree of Lovo Plant 
the first foot and, with the othor atop Into tho 
Kingdom of Eternity and enter tho Pavilion of 
Immortality Then hearken to what liai de- 
scended from the Sea of Glory 
Paas by the low degrees of fancy and soar to 
tho height* of Ccrtaintv Open tho oyo of Truth 
that thou mayest behold the Radiant Beauty 
and say Blessed bo God tho Most Excellent 
of Creators 1 * 

Listen truly Mortal eye shall never poroclve 
the Everlasting Beauty and tho dead mind 
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delights only in lifeless clay , for like sees like 
and has affinity with its own kind 
Be blind, that thou inayest behold My Beauty. 
Be deaf, that thou mavcst hear My Sweet Melody 
and Voice Be ignorant, that thou mayest enjoy 
a portion from My Knowledge Be poor, that 
thou mayest obtam an everlasting share from 
the sea of My Eternal Wealth 
Be blind, that is, to all save My Beauty Be 
deaf, that is, to all except My Word Be ignorant, 
that is, of all but My Knowledge Thus shalt 
thou enter My Holy Presence with pure eyes, 
keen ears, and a mind undimmed 

Close one eye and open the other Close the 
one to the world and all that is therem , and 
open the other to the Holy Beauty of The 
Beloved 

Be not satisfied with the beauty that is mortal , 
discarding the Eternal Beauty , and attach not 
thyself to the world of clay. 

0 Son of Passion ' The people of lvisdom and 
msight struggled for years, and failed to attam 
to the meeting of the Exalted One , while thou 
hast arrived at home without hastening, and 
hast attamed the goal without searching 

Yet, after ga min g these, thou wert so veiled 
with thyself that thme eyes did not behold the 
Beauty of The Beloved, and thy hand did not 
reach to the Hem of the Friend’s garment 
Marvel at this, 0 possessors of msight 
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o My Friend by "Word! Reflect a little! 
Hast thou ever hoard, of the beloved and the 
stranger dwelling in the same heart t Therefore 
send away the stranger so that The Beloved 
Eiay enter His Home 

If thou desireet Me deeue no other than Me 
If thou soekeet My Beauty withdraw thy glance 
from the people of the world for My Wul and 
tho will of another are like fire and water which 
cannot be oontainod in the same mind and heart 
Break the cage and like unto the bird ol 
love soar into the atmosphere of holiness , leave 
the self and reet with heavenly souls upon the 
•acred plain of God. 

Walk ye in the path ol the good pleasure of 
The Friend. His good pleasure is ever in His 
creatures That is — a friend should not enter 
the home of his fnend without his good pleasure 
nor Interfere with his possessions nor prefer his 
deeue to that of Ms friend nor seek preference 
in any condition. Consider this, 0 ye people of 
thought 

Alas ! Alas I 0 Lovers of Passion I With the 
iwiftaees of lightning ye have left the Spiritual 
Beloved, and to 8a tamo thought* have ye attached 
your minds Ye worship fancy and call it a fact 
ye are gaxing at a thorn and call it a flower 
Not an unselfish breath have ye breathed, nor 
hath a breexe of self -denial come from the uarden 
of your hearts. 
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Ye have cast to the winds the merciful Counsels 
of The Beloved, have effaced them from the 
tablet of your minds, and have become as low 
animals feasting m the pastures of lust and desire 
Why are ye heedless of the remembrance of 
The Beloved 2 and why are ye far from the 
Presence of The Fnend 2 The Absolute Beauty 
is established upon the Throne of Glory, under 
the Peerless Canopy , while ye are engaged in 
contention according to your own desne 
The fragrances of holiness are wafted, and the 
breezes of generosity are blowmg , but ye have 
lost the power of scent, and are bereft of them 
all. Alas for you, and for them who follow m 
your steps and walk after your ways ' 

O Heedless Ones f Think not that the mys- 
teries of hearts are concealed , nay, rather know 
with certainty that they are inscribed in clear 
type, and are openly manifest m The Presence. 

Truly, I say, all that ye have concealed m your 
hearts is before Us, clear, manifest and open as 
the day , but the cause of concealment is from 
Our Generosity and Mercy, not from your merit 
0 Son of Man 1 I have shed a dew from the 
past Ocean of My Mercy upon the dwellers of 
the world, and have found none approaclnng , 
because all have attached themselves to the 
impure water of wine, and have left the immortal, 
delicate Wme of Unity , they have turned from 
the Chalice of the Immortal Beauty, and have 
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m 


been content with the mortal onp Evil is 
that -With which they are oontented 1 
Cloee not thine eye to the peerless Wine of the 
Eternal Beloved and open not thine eye to tho 


turbid and mortal mine 
Take immortal crape from the hand of tho Cop- 
bearer of Oneness and thou ah alt become all 
consciousness and boar the maudiblo Utterance 
of Uoalitv Bay 0 worthkes cmea! Why have 
yo turned from My Eternal, Holy Wine to mortal 


orator 1 

How ib it that thou wilt not touch thine own 
garment with hands aoilod by sugar whilo with 
thy mind soiled by the filth of passion and lust 
thou seekeet companionship with Me and deal rest 
to be directed to the dominions of My Holiness ! 
Alas \ alas 1 for that which ye have decked 1 
Thou art like a Jewelled sword conoeolcd in 
a dark sheath, by reason of which its value is 
unknown to the jewellers Come forth from the 
sheath of self and desire that thy jewels may 
become open and manifest before the world. 
Guidance, hath ever been by words but, at this 
time It is by deeds That is all pure deeds 
must appear from the temple of because 
all are partners in words hut. pure and holy deeds 
belong especially to Our fnends Stnvo with 
pur life to bo distinguished among ah people 
by deeds Thus we exhort ye 

0 Son oj Derire I How long fliest thoo in the 
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atmosphere of self ? I have granted thee wings 
that thou mightest soar m the holy atmosphere 
of realities, and not m the air of Satamc fancies 
I favoured thee with a comb, that thou mightest 
comb the locks of My Head and not to wound 
My Throat 

The bride of wonderful Significances, who was 
concealed behind the veils of words, hath appeared 
through Divine Providence and Heavenly Boun- 
ties, like unto the radiance of the Beauty of The 
Beloved 

I testify, 0 Friends, that the Bounty has be- 
come complete, the Evidence is accomphshed, 
the Argument manifested, and the Reason 
affirmed 

What will your endeavours show forth from 
the degrees of devotion ? 

The source of Love is to advance to The Be- 
loved and to abandon all else save Him, and to 
have no hope save His will 

No peace is ordained for thee save by departing 
from thyself and coming to Me * Venly, thy 
glory should be m My Name, not m thy name , 
thy trust upon My Countenance, not upon thine 
own , for I will to be loved above all that is 

My Love is My Fortress Who enters therem 
is rescued and safe , whoever turns away from 
it is led astray and perishes 

God, smgly and alone, abideth in His Own 
Place, whioh is Holy above space and time, 
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mention and uttcranco sign description and 
definition holglit and depth 
0 mv God 1 0 my God 1 Adorn tho heads o! 
Thy chosen ones with the crown of Lore and 
their temples with tho gamitnro of virtoo 
(Supplication ) O my God l Make Thy Beauty 
to be my food and let Thy Presence be my drink. 
Let my trust bo in Thy Will and ray deeds aocord 
Ing to Thy Command 

Let my scrvico bo acceptable to Theo and my 
action a praise to Theo Let my holp oomo only 
from Theo and ordain my homo to ho Thy 
Mansion, boundless and holy 
Thou art tho Precious tho Ever Present the 
Loving 0 Thou My Bokived 1 Grant unto mo 
Thy Sign of Assurance to grand mo from tho 
doubts of tho wandering Thou art my Helper 
the Powerful tho Mighty 

Or Rkowlsbqu 

The root of all knowledge is tho knowlodgo of 
God Glory be to Him 1 Knowledge is Impossible 
save through His Manifestation 
0 My Brother 1 Hear My Beautiful Words 
from My Sweet Tongue and drink the Water of 
Life from the Fountain of My Lips Sow tho 
seeds of My Innato Wisdom in tho pure ground 
of the heart and water it with conviction then 
the flower of My Knowledge and Wisdom shall 
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spring up veidantly in the holy sanctuary of 
the heart 

Sow the seeds of knowledge and wisdom m the 
fertile grounds of the mind, and conceal them 
there until the hyacinth of Divine Wisdom springs 
up m the heart and not in the clay 

Dnnk the wine of Significancies from the Lips 
of the Merciful, and behold the radiance of the 
hght of the Sun of Explanation, without veil or 
cover, from the Dawnmg-Place of the Word of 
God 

Spread the seeds of My Immediate Wisdom 
m the fertile soil of the heart and water it with 
the water of certainty , thus shall the hyacinths 
of My Knowledge and Wisdom spring up and 
flourish 

The progress of man depends upon faithfulness, 
wisdom, chastity, intelligence, and action He is 
ever degraded by ignorance, lack of faith, un- 
truth and selfishness 

Verily, man is not called man until lie be 
imbued with the attributes of The Merciful He 
is not man because of wealth and adornment, 
learning and refinement Blessed is he who is 
free , seeking the shore of the Sea of Purity and 
loving the melody of the dove of Virtue 

In this day all must serve God with purity 
and virtue The eflect of the word spoken by 
the teacher depends upon Ins purity of purpose 
Some are content with words , but the truth of 
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words is tested by deeds and dopendent npon 

Ufo 

Deeds reveal the station of tho man The 
words must bo according to what baa proceeded 
from tho Mouth of tho Will of God. 

0 my God ! 0 my God I Unito tho hearts of 
Thy servants and reveal to them Thy Great 
Purpose May thoy follow Thy Commandments 
and abido in Thy Law Help thorn 0 God in 
their endeavour and grant them strength to 
servo Thee O God leave them not to thorn 
selves but guido their steps bj tho light of 
knowledge and oheer their hearts by Th) Loro 

Or 0 vex ess 

My Eternity is My creation. I haro created It 
for thee My Oneness Is Mv design I have 
designed it for thee therefore olotho thysolf 
with it Thus thou mayest bo a star of My 
Omnlpresenco for evor 

Alas ! that a hundred thousand ideal languages 
arc spoken by One Tonguo and that a hundred 
thousand hidden meanings are unfolded in Ono 
Melody and thore is no car to hearkon nor any 
heart to perooivo a einglo lettor ! 

Let tho pooplo of Certainty know that a now 
Garden has appeared In tho Open Court of Holi 
ness and that all tho people of tho Heights and 
tho temples of tho Evoltod Heaven arc around it 
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Endeavour to reach that station and discover 
the truths of the mysteiy of Love from its 
blossoms, and unveil abundant knowledge of the 
Oneness from its eternal fruits Radiant are the 
eyes of him who has enteied therein with trust 
0 Dead Men on the Bed of Negligence 1 Cen- 
turies have passed, and ye have ended your 
piecious hves , yet not a single breath of punty 
hath ever come from ye to Our Holy Presence 
Ye are drowned m the sea of polytheism while 
talking of Oneness 

Oneness, m its true significance, means that 
God alone should be reahsed as the One Power 
which animates and dominates all things, which 
are but mamfestations of its energy 

FROM THE BOOK OF THE COVENANT 

“ In wealth fear is concealed and peril is hidden. 
Behold, and then reflect upon that which The 
Merciful One hath revealed m the Koran , — “Woe 
unto every maligner and backbiter who heapeth 
up riches and counteth them over ” There is no 
contmuance m the riches of this world , that which 
is subject to mortality and undergoeth a change, 
hath never been and is not worth regarding 
0 People of the World ' I enjoin ye to that 
which is the means of the elevation of your station 
Hold to the virtue of God, and grasp the hem of 
that which is just 
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VcrJv I sa\ tho tonguo Is for mentioning that 
which is good polluto It not with ovil speech 
God hath forgiven yo that which Is past here- 
after jo must nil speak that which is befitting 
avoid oxecration reviling and Hint which is 
aggravating to man The station of man is high 
Tho station of man is great if ho holds to 
reality and troth and if ho ho firm and steadfast 
in tho Commands Tho trno man appeareth 
hcforc tho MorciCal One like onto tho heavens 
his sight and hearing arc tho Bun and moon his 
bright and shining qualities are tho stars his 
station is tho highest ono his traces are tho 
educators of existence 

Every boliovor who hath found tho Perfume 
of tho Garment in this day and tumoth with n 
pure heart towards tho Supremo Horiion ho is 
mentioned as ono of tho followers of Doha on 
tho Red Pogo (tho Rod Pago means tho station 
of martyrdom and is tho highest) 

0 Pcoplo of tho World 1 Tho Creed of God 
is for lovo and union make it not to be a cause 
of discord and disunion In tho sight of tho 
men of discernment and those who are holding 
to tho Manifestation that which is tho moans of 
preservation and the cause of tho ease and tran- 
quillity of tho Servants is revealed from tho 
Supremo Pen but tho Ignorant of tho earth 
who are fostered in ambition and last are heedless 
of the matured^Wisdom of tho Truo Wise Ono, 
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and are speaking and working m imaginations 
and fancies 

0 Samts of God and His Loyal Ones ' Kings 
are the appearances of power and the daysprmgs 
of the Might and Wealth of the True One Pray 
on their behalf, for the government of the earth 
is oidamed to those souls , but the hearts He 
hath appointed for Himself 

He hath forbidden dispute and strife, with an 
absolute prohibition This is the Command of 
God, m this greatest Manifestation, and He hath 
preserved it from any order of annulment and 
hath adorned it with the ornament of confirmation. 
Venly, He is the All-Knowing and the All-Wise 

It is mcumbent upon all to aid those souls who 
are the daysprmgs of authority and the dawning- 
pomts of command, and who are adorned with 
the ornament of equity and justice Blessings 
be upon the prmces and the learned ones These 
are My trusted ones amongst My Servants ; these 
are the nsmg-points of My Commandments 
amongst My creatures Upon them be My Glory, 
My Mercy, and My Grace, which have surrounded 
all existence 

0 Servants ' Make not the causes of order to 
be the causes of confusion, and make not the 
leason of union to be the occasion of dispute 
This exalted Word resembles water for extin- 
guishing the fire of hatred and ammosity, which 
is deposited m all minds and hearts. 
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The difleront creeds will attain the Light of 
real Union through the simple Word. Verily Ho 
saveth the Truth and guideth in the Path and 
He is the Powerful tho Might} and tho Won 
derfuL 


Tnun Ilrurr 


Tho Guidance of God is that which will always 
guide peoplo in tho right wa} 

All human being* arc earthly their hearts am 
connected with this world Day and night thnr 
thoughts and occupations aro earthlv all belong 
to this world The\ think about the honours of 
this world or about tho nehes and wealth of 
this world or of name and famo in thi* world 
Their day* and nights pass in tliis wa} 

Tho Guidance of God makes it evident and 


plain when the Way of the Kingdom tho Divino 
Path Is opened that tlds in tho road of tho 
Kingdom 

It is not sufficient onl> to distinguish tho W r ay 
of the Kingdom — onl> to discover tho Heavenly 
Way— vou must travel upon it until tho end U 
reached For example — that a man discovers 
tho way to America Is not sufficient Ho must 


travel in it that ho may roach that country 
otherwise if ho remain for years discovering more 
about tho way and docs not travel by it ho will 
nover arrive 
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It is not sufficient for a child to know where 
the school is , he must study m it, that he may 
gam knowledge Eaith is not merely to know 
which is the school, and to recognise the teacher ; 
but one must acquire knowledge in this school 
If one does not gam knowledge, it is useless to 
know of the school 

Tlus is what Christ said “Ye shall know the 
tree by its fruits ” 

If you see one who is truthful, who really beheves 
and is just, who is attracted to the kingdom and 
whose will is annihilated m the Way of God , 
then you will know that he is a tree of the 
Kingdom, if he shows forth all these quahties 
If you see one whose heart is attached to this 
world, and m whom there is no truthfulness or 
detachment, or turning to God , one who is not 
occupied m praising and speaking of God, or in 
attraction to the Love of God — then you will 
know that he is a tree of darkness 

True behef is not only to acknowledge the 
Oneness of God By behef we mean that the 
reahty of a man will be characterised by Divine 
characteristics If his reahty is dark, he will 
become enlightened If he is heedless he will 
become conscious , if he is sleepmg, he will be 
awakened , if he is earthly, he will become 
heavenly , if he is Satamc, he will become Divine 
Tins is the meanmg of true behef 
Therefore, I say that man must travel in the 
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\\ ay of God Day nnd night ho most endca\our 
to become better lib belief moat inerraso and 
bccomo firmer lib good qualities and his turning 
to God must bo greater tho fire of his lovo most 
flamo more brightlv Tlien day bv day ho trill 
make progress 

For to stop advancing la the means of going 
back Tho bird trhen ho flics soars orer higher 
nnd higher All tho time ho endeavours to mount 
higher for as soon aa he stops firing ho tvill como 
down 

hvcrj day in tho morning when arising you 
should compare to-day with yesterday and see 
In what condition you arc If you soo your 
belief is stronger, and your heart more occupied 
with God and your lovo increased and your 
freedom from tho world greater then thank 
God and oak for tho Increase of theso qualities 
\pu must pray and repent for all that you have 
done which is wrong and you must Imploro and 
ask for help and assist anco that you may bo 
better than yesterday so that y on may oontlnuo 
to make progress 

Do not let the desires of tho self find a place 
within you for it is certain that oven when you 
reach tho highest state of spirituality ono worldly 
desire can cause your downfall 

Tho spirit is Uko a bird when it flics in tho 
air it Is always mounting , but tho self is Uko 
the hunter who Is thinking how to catch the 
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bird You will see that by one arrow, one shot, 
it will be brought low 

This arrow is the connection with this world , 
the occupations of this world , the desires of this 
world , the honours of this world 

In many ways the hunter will stop the spirit 
from ascending That is why you must ask and 
implore and entreat, “ 0 God * protect me from 
myself 1 ” 

ABDUL-BAHA ABBAS 

THE COMMANDS OF THE BLESSED 
MASTER ABDUL-BAHA 

As Revealed m Tablets and Instructions 
eor The Beloved in America 

“ To live the life 

To be no cause of grief to any one 

To love each other fully 

To be land to all people and to love them with 
a pure spirit 

Should opposition or injury happen, we must 
bear it and be land, and, through all, we must 
love the people Should calamity exist m the 
greatest degree, we must rejoice, for these things 
are the Gifts and Favours of God 

To be silent concemmg the faults of others , 
to pray for them , and help them, through kind- 
ness, to correct their faults. 
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To look always at the good and not at the 
Ikjul If n mnn has Im god qualities and one 
bad one wo ron t look nt the ten and forget th** 
one And If a roan has ten bad quahtle-s and 
one good one «f mu»t look at the one and forget 
the ten 

To never allow oumdvn to »prnh one unkind 
word about another even though that othrr Ik* 
our m«-mv To rebuke tlure who Bj>eak to us 
of the faults of oth(T» 

All of our deeds root lx* done In kindness 
To be occupied in rprcading llm Teaching* 
for on!) through olKdlmoe to this Command 
our Mn. ter has Bald will we receive the |*owrr 
and conflrrantlon of the Fpint and tliat who-'o- 
erer Is granted this power and confirmation of 
the fiplrit Is under tiro 1 nvour of ( od hut 
otherwise hr U as a lamp without light Tim 
Master has al o Mid that I vet} reed coat in this 
great and magnificent penod will Ik* cultivated 
b) God and produce plants through the abun 
donee of the clouds of His Merc) 

To cut our hearts from ourselves and from the 
world 

To be humblo 

To be eerranta of each otlier ond to know 
that wo aro leas than an) one cl* 

To bo os one eoul in many bodies for the 
more wo love each other tho nearer we idinll 
bo to God but that our love our unity our 
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obedience, must not be by confession but of 
reality 

To act with caution and wisdom. 

To be truthful 

To be hospitable 

To be reverent 

To be a cause of healing for every sick one , a 
comforter for every sorrowful one , a pleasant 
water foi every thirsty one , a Heavenly Table 
for every hungry one , a guide for every seeker , 
ram for cultivation , a star to every horizon , 
a hght for eveiy lamp , a herald to every yearning 
one for the Kingdom of God. 

Our Blessed Master said 

* By these things you know the faithful servant 
of God ’ ”, 
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Bakerjee It avaneswar — contd — Banerjee Sasi Sekhar_Bai«erti,e 

SuDHANSEKtraiAR 


(b) Poverty of the students and in consequence want of sufficient and substantial 
food 

(e) Naturally weak state of health me pabl of b -ring the strain 
(<i) The strain is certainly not only great for those who are not robust but is tolling 
badly on the robust ones also 

(e) Want of sufficient physical exercise to balance the mental labour 

The following remedies are suggested — 

(i) There should be regular medical inspection of students both with regard to thcic 
physical defects as well as to their fitness for the strain imposed 
(u) Hygiene Bhould be made a compulsory course 

(in) Taking the students at times to local hospitals wherever possible with a view to 
impress upon their mmds what simple causes apparently negligible lead to 
what disastrous results 

(iv) Provision for proper and compul oryphy ical exercise under proper supervision. 


Banerjee Sasi Sekha p 

The health and phy sical development of students aro interfered with during their 
umver lty career m Bengal I have in my answer to question 18 mentioned some of 
the causes 

\es the present system of university education imposes a great strain upon tho 
mind and body of students The chief causes arc as follows — 

(а) Bengali boys leave everything to be done at the last moment 

(б) They conserve their energy as if it were at other times to bo u ed at the timo 

of examinations 

(c) It is then that they keep unusually late hours and spend wbates cr time they 

have m reading alone at tho sacrifice of their health. 

(d) Tho diversity o! subjects of simultaneous study requiring equal concentration 

on each also demands an undue expenditure of energy 

(e) To these may be added the lengthmess or heaviness of somo of tho courses 

as for instance in ir athematics at tho intermediate and history 
mathematics and philosophy at the degree Btage 

(/) Some of tho courses are so lengthy that a student of average intellect will take 
nearly threo years to prepare 

The first defect may bo remedied by insisting upon regular hours m hostels Rules 
may be framed that all students must rise from bed at a fixed hour in tho morning say 
6 am and go to bed not later than half past ten at night Steps should be taken for the 
enforcement of such rules by providing punishment for any infringement thereof V* ith 
regard to the second examination by compartments may be nstitutod at tho degreo sfago 
and tho third may bo remedied by reduemu the syllabus to a certam extent 

Banerjee Sodhan^ui^umar 

Most of the students in Bengal ne D lcct pin sical cxerci o during tlieir um\ crsitv 
career There is no reason for thinking that the present system imposes an undue 
mental and physical strain upon students who arc not exceptionally robust Tho 
reason why somo of the students arc physically weak must bo attributed to the neglect of 
physical exercise and in some cases to residence in unhealthy quarters To improve 
tho health of such students better arrangements should be made for residence and 
physical excrcis* The gy mnasium attached to each institution requires a considerable 
amount of expansion and more than one instructor in physical exercise should be 
appointed for each institution Arrangements should al o bo made for tho instruction of 
elementary hygiene at the secondary school stago as suggested m reply to Question IT 
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BaNEBJEE, Ul’LKDKA NaTJI — -BAMAIJI, The lion bio Justice Sll PKAMADA CifAKAh 
Banlrji, Umvciiaran — Buitnroi, N. C — B\si*, 1* 


Banlkjee, UrENDitA Nath. 

Ab regards the physical oxeicise of bojs, it inn> bo noticed licre thnt gjmunshc 
exercises which may sometimes lead e^cn to accidents of a serious nature or to o\er- 
oxliaustion ought to be avoided, if possible, and military drill substituted m its place 
Mofussil students may follow Sandou ’s s\ stem ruth advantage to themselves 

School authorities, honevei, both m the mofussil and presidency ton ns, should, 
foi the benefit of studenis, make ample piovi^ion foi such first-class exercises as 
rowing, ndmg, lunnmg, swimming, cj cling, etc , exeicises, tending to developo most 
of the muscles of their body. 

Penbdical examinations ought to ho held in these subjects to test the special skill 
.of the boys m exeicises, sports, and games nnd pn/cs gnen accordingly for their 
encouragement 

Unseen passages gnen for explanation set m the matnculation and other examin- 
ations must not be too manj m number oi too difficult to explain 

Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pram aba Charan. 

My belief is that students in. Bengal suffer m health dui mg their unn cisitj caiecr and 
that tlieio n too much stiamon then doheate constitutions I fear too much is lcquucd 
fiom them and they do not get tine foi physical cxeiciscand man'll sports 


Bakerji, Umacharan 

My oxpeuence as to the health and physical development of students during then 
university caieei m Bengal is leally v ery sad I Inn e every icason for thinking that the 
piesent system imposes an undue physical and mental stiam upon students who are not 
exceptionally lobust In addition to the remedies suggested m my answ er to question 17, 
the following may he mentioned — 

(а) The pressure of text-books pi escubed foi v anous university examinations should 

be somewhat lelaxed v\ lthout Ion eung the standard both of teaching, as well 
as examinations 

(б) Ciam should be stiongly discoiuaged by the adoption of bettei methods of in- 

struction and examination, as pointed out in my ansa eis to questions 5, 9, 10, 
11, etc 


Bardaloi, N C 

Calcutta is responsible foi the dyspepsia of students on account of its adulterated 
foodstuffs and sweets More than that, the enatic hard work for three months before 
the examination tells upon then health 

Change in the timing and method of examinations will remedy this defect to some 
extent. 


Base, P. 

. ® ie health and physical development of students dunng then umveisity caieer 
in -Bengal suffer more from the bad diet and the insanitary surroundings than from 
the strain of university life Under the present system, the strain dunng the university 
career may be materially i educed without reducing the standaid of efficiency or 
introducing any radical change If the examination that is held at the end of a ko 
yeais course be split up into two, and the more general portion of the course be 
selected for examination at tbe end of the first year and the lest of it examined at 
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the end of the second I think tho strain on the mind and body of tho student would 
ho materially reduced On tho whole tho student would be in posses ion of tho amc 
knowledge as now but tho test by examination being' div ided tho severity of work at 
each examination would bo considerably reduced At Cambridge Part I and lart II 
examinations arc so divided 11ns system would make students worl moderately 
throughout tho two years instead of compelling them to put in their supremest effoit 
towards the end of tho second \ear only 

Again if a student fails to sccuro tho pass marks in any ono subject he is com 
polled to appear in all tho subjects at tho next examination no matter how high may 
ho his marks obtained in them This is unfair and entails on unnecessary strain on 
the student Tins may bo cosily evaded by comDolhng him to appear m those sub 
jects only at tho next examination in wluch ho hns fnilcd to secure a fixed number 
of marks which latter however ought to bo a little higher than tho ordinary pass 
marks Thus if a student is efficient in any subject securing something more than 
the pass marks ho would bo exempt from appearing at tho same 

Such supplementary examinations may be held more than once a year to avoid 
unduo wasto of time in mere waiting and thus prolonging unneces arily the length 
of ono s university career 


Basu Satyendpa Nath 

J ho health of the students ia generally manun ati f ictory condition — tin re a oil rpjni 
enth being insufficient food and the mental strain caused by a rigid sy tem of exanu 
nations 


Bengal Landholders Association Calcutta 

The pro cut system imposos an unduo pliy led and incut il strun upon oui student 
who are not exception illy robust Tho percentage of attendance it lectures is absurd 
Having regard to tho nnlaml condition of tho country long cl iss hours ougl t also to bo 
di coungod 

At ono time tho o who distinguished thomsclv os at examinations used to bo 1 nown 
bv their wearing gla scs and boom o of their physicd wcaknes There has been 
a change Tho present generation of students aro sturdici Zuo fo greater attention now 
being paid to physical oxerciso 


Bethunc College Calcutta 

All 1 have to add to qu stion 17 is that the women students of the Bethunc Colle c 
. , _ admit the fact that every year of collc 0 e life makes them weaker 

' physically In their opinion a girl studying for the matriculation 

is stronger than a girl m anv subsequent year at college From w hat I have so far 
noticed I think there is only too much truth in their estimation of the physical 
strength of the girl under graduate 

Such a state of things compares so unfavourably with the healthy happy strong 
woman under graduate of western lands that some immediate change is necessary 


* 8U £E esfc the blowing as remedies 


(а) Wider opportunities for outdoor exercise 

(б) Wider opportunities for intellectual intercourse with mature minds 

(c) A syllabus of examination and a method of examination which makes study a 
pleasure and an ever increasing deli lit as we find it m western lands 
This will only be obtained when the examination syllabus is radically altered as su 
gested above and is also based on Indian methods of thought and on Indian a t maculai 
teaching with only such an admixture of western thou 0 ht and methods as may enrich 
them * 
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BllAMJAlUvAll, Sli 1' — UllAlfW ttMUI I ^lOHtNt MOUAX 


Biiandahkah, Sir 31. OK 

I do not think that tho health and physical development of students mo injuriously 
affected by the sliam that then studios impose upon them in tho Bombay Presidency. 
There may bo a few cases of weakly youths who have to give up their studies or put a 
stop to them piomaturely. But tho offcct on tho generality of students is not harmful 


Bhattachaejee MoniNi Mohan 

It is almost cvoiyhody’s experience m this countiy that utuycrsity students suffer 
fiom ill-health, and it is gencially believed that it is the unusual mental strain necessary 
for passing examinations that undei mines the health of Bengali students Tins belief 
has such ahold on people that sound health and .> successful academic career cannot, m 
their opinion go hand m hand I do not think that the utm craty courses are too diffi- 
cult foi an average student, oi that unusually haul labour is necessary to cope with them 
On the contrary, under tho new i emulations the courses foi the mtci mediate and matric- 
ulation examinations have been considerably’ cm tailed The candidal o for the first 
aits examination had to study about seien or euiht subjects, while the I A or I Sc 
candidate has now got to study only’ five subjects 3 r rom the okl matriculation -s\ llabus 
also a good deal of difficult matter has been removed The entrance students had to get 
up English text-books, but now -a dais there me no fixed icxl-books, and questions on 
giammar, translation, and composition alone are set Thcpiesent n atuculation or 
intermediate, coiuso cannot, thercfoie, he said to he too difficult for thoai erage student 
I am lather of opinion that they have been icndeied much easier by the new regulations 
and the lugh percentage of passesmiecentyeaisnlso shows this Under the now regula- 
tions thiee papers aie set m every subject in the B A examination instead of tw o papers 
under the older system, but students have now a wide choice, and alternative questions 
too, aie set as a i ule The M A course is nov’ more extensiv o than it w as under tho older 
system, but it is a two-years’ course now -a-day’s, while, formerly, students used to appear 
at this examination after eighteen months’, or, occasionally’, after six months’ pre 
parataon The propoition of success m both these examinations, however, show s that 
the couises do not subject the candidates to any unusual mental strain 

While it is true that the courses are not too difficult for a student of average abilities, 
the fact still remains that veiy many students lose their health during their umveisity 
career The cause of this unfortunate phenomenon must be sought elsewhere In my 
answer to question 1 I have said how students of tins country’ w oik hard in preparing 
for examinations This practice is almost universal amongst om students They 
neglect their studies throughout the year and work almost day and night two or three 
months before their examination Fifteen or sixteen hours’ _ woik is very common 
There are students who stimulate tlieir nerves with drugs and intoxicants and sit up 
almost the whole night The multiplication of examinations in our university is an 
aggravation of this evil 

The question naturally arises why students are unmindful of their work except at the 
time of the examination My experience is that they are not trained to regular, system- 
atic, and intelligent work The liome-life of the ordinary middle-class gentleman of this 
country does not produce regular habits, and there is nothing in the college to create such 
habits in students by example or by advice The staff of almost all colleges is small 
and the time of the lecturer and the principal is fully taken up with their daily teaching 
work There are no tutors to look after students outside the class-room Want of 
tutors is also responsible for the unsatisfactory progress of students in their subjects 
of study throughout the year Many students cannot follow’ the lectures and experience 
gieat difficulties But there are none to clear them up and help on their progress The 
difficulties thus go on accumulating till they seem formidable, and students try to remove 
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them nil with ono hcroio effort just beforo tho examination If arrangements could be 
mado for giving tutorial assistance to students and if the number of tests and university 
examinations could bo diminished tho strain on the nerves of students would grow less 
\\ cckly exercises ought to be gi\cn and a record kept of tho quality of these exercises 
Tins would train up students into habits of regular and systematic study and prevent 
tho accumulation of nrrears 


BnATTACHARYA BrINDABAN C 


Students lmng in hostels and boardinghouses very frequently suffer from 
dyspopsia In cr complaints and various other internal disorders with which is also con 
nected malaria Tho reason for all this i to bo found m the ill cooked food which they 
hnvo to tako owing to lack of upcr\ ision and tho irresponsible and dirt\ cooks and also m 
their unchecked cra\ ing for bazaar sweets and delicacies as al o tho restriction or want of 
healthy outdoor excrcuc 


Biiatt ycharyya Baikuntha Nath 

Tho health and physical development of studoits during their unnersity career arc 
generally satisfactory 

(а) There should bo n medical test for entrance into tho Umver lty 

(б) Arrangement i should bo made for periodical medical inspections of colleges 

and for applvm 0 remedies as suggested by the medical officer 
(c) Tho courses of studies in somo subjects should be reduced 

(<f) Pliys cal oxcrciscs and games should bo largely encouraged and if possible 
mado compulsory 

(e) Tho system of try mg simultaneously for two post graduate degrees eg MA 
and B L should bo abolished 


Buyttachakyya IIaridas 

My impression l, that a great majority main 0 e to keep their health intact, but 
do not dovelope phy s cally to any appreciable extent during the r university career This 
is duo to the fact that the pre ent system of unnersity education totally neglects all 
physical considerations I should sugge t tho follow nig remedies — 

(a) An increased emphasis upon wcel ly and monthly lccoids and the discontinuance 

of tho test examination system except for* those who e regular records are 
unsatisfactory 

(b) Adoption of the co ir e sjslem up to the degree stage and the in Million of optional 

examma ions at the end of the first an l the third i/ears 

(c) Exemption of students from further examination in a subject m which the\ 

have pas ed or at lea t secured a certain percentage of total marks 
(tl) The formation of a gymnasium m every college for nonbotrders and the 
compuLory fitting up of a gymina mm in every attached hostel and m a ss for 
boarders ~ 

(e) Surprise vi its to mes es and hostels during mealtimes to test the quantity and 
quality of food gi\ en to hoarders 

(/) Insistence upon <tt least three meals every day in all hostels and mes es 
(<?) A recurrent grant for inter collegiate athletic sports 
(A) Formation of a university a olunteer corps 

(*) Decentralisation of college education up to the intermediate standard and the 
foundation of a multiplicity of colleges in healthy districts 
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QUESTION 1 8 


Bhattaottakyya, Hahidas — coni d — Biiattachakyya, Mnlinmahopadhyaya Kau- 
PRASANNA — BiIOWAIi, GoVINDA ClIANDllA — BlSVAS, Bni DlSAItATir, BalindlU 

(j) The establishment of a crnital child- url fuir institute, vith branches all oxer the 
jnovmce, to test school nnd college students physically mid menially and lo 
advise guai dia ns about (be most adv liable study' oi occupation fot their vnuh. 
'Phe physical lest, should be made at l he beginning of ovcr\ session nnd no 
student ought to lie allowed to proceed lo llio Umveimty unit -a ho can 
satisfy the institute about Ins physical fitness The medical t Kami nation of 
college students might be done m collaboration with the eloetois attached lo 
the vauous collego hostels 
(A) Pcuochcal outings and exclusions 

( l ) Fox mat ion of swimming anti lowing clubs in the vauous tanks of Calcutta 
( m ) The modification of the picsent examination system which is too pi oti acted m 
some cases 

(n) The abolition of June examinations — Examinations should not advance fuithci 

into sumnici than Apul If it be lmpo-uhle to avoid dune examinations the 
dux at ion must not bo nioie than fom tlavs This vull involve «x division of 
the M A com so as in the Allahabad UimotMtv J should pel -onulh prefti, 
liowovei, tliocontmunncc of the picsent M A examination s\ stem (* *: , eight 
v papers at the end of the sixth ycai) and advocate an April examination 

(o) The foundation of a cenital infnmai y fox collego students where eases would he 

tioated free 

(Z>) Each college should have a segregation waul fm infectious cases among 
boaxdeis, if possible, each hostel should have a segicgation loom 


Bhattacharyya, Maliamaliopadli) aya K \ltpr asanka 

The health and physical development of students aic not, gencially speaking, 
good They should have moic leisure fox healthy cxciciscs, such as spoils, walk, in the 
open an , etc ’ 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra. 

The present system does impose an undue physical or mental sbiam The health 
and physical development of students are also affected because they- are ill-fed m 
consequence of poveity Some times they eat food which they ought not to eat and 
cannot get food which they ought to eat, as, for instance, milk Neglect of physical 
exercise is, to a gieat extent, responsible for it Neglect of studies for the lest of the 
year and too much strain at the time of the examination is also a cause 


Bisvas, Rai Dinanath, Bahadur. 

My expenence as to the health and physical development of students duiing 
then university caieei m Bengal is that they are detenoiatmg on account of the piesent 
system imposing an undue physical and mental strain upon those who are not exception- 
ally lobust 

Physical tiaming should be compulsory in schools and colleges and theie should be 
compulsoiy examinations m physical exercises Exemptions should be made m case of 
those students who aie of delicate constitution and who are medically unfit 

These remedies, in conjunction with the slackening of the rigidity of examin- 
ations, will, I believe, go a great way to improve the physique and remove the undue 
mental stiam of the students 
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Bonoour Jv \ nad umiR \m — Bose B G — Bose Rni Ghunilal Bahadur 


BoRooAn Jnanadabhikam 

I haae no reason for thinking that tho present system imposes an undue physioal 
or mental strain upon students On the other hand I have found the students under 
mo to be cheerful billing and fairly strong physically Most of them are sportsmen 
They should, however bo gnen good food — they must not take bad food simply because 
it is cheap Tho medical superintendent (it is presumed that there is one) should per 
sonally inspect tho food occasionally 


Bose B C 

Tho health and physical dovolopmont of tho a\ erngo Bengali student is indeed poor 
And tho present system does occasionally impo o undue strain on him 

Remedies may ho found m reducing tho strain and improving the health 
As. to the former a reasonable method of examining (as hinted in my answer to 
question 9) would ho found helpful both physically and mentally as obviating useless 
and unhealthy efforts at memorising 

As to tho latter tho following mctlrods might be suggested — 

(a) Amelioration o / the sanitary condition of the promise winch has of late become 
vory sad and is largoly responsible for tho unsatisfactory physique of 
students Efficient combating of malaria in particular would greatly help the 
situation 

{I ) Proasion of adequate wholesome diet the lock of which has beon steadily and 
awfully sapping the vitality of the people and especially of those engaged 
in brain work Vigorous attempts I submit must bemadoto ensure a sufficient 
supply at a low prico of pure milk and milk preparations (by preventing 
adulteration protecting tho cows improving their breed etc ) and the 
staple food of the people (by preventing tho slaughter and deterioration of 
ploughing bullocks by encouraging and helping scientific methods of agn 
culturo by levy ing prohibitive duties to control tho export of nee wheat 
etc and 60 forth) 

(e) Fncovragement of physical exercise drilling sports gymnastics etc among 
student Prizes for proficiency m the e respects should be instituted 
and morco\ er those ought to bo included among the optional subjects for 
tho university examinations the marks secured being taken mto account 
in determining tho class or division of each examinee and in warding 
scholarships 

Note — M any of the aforosaid measures are no doubt quite beyond tho powers 
of tho University itself — but they can surely be adopted on its behalf by Govern 
ment if aotuated by a spirit of warm support as suggested in my answer to 
que lion 14 . 


Bose Eai Chunilal Bahadur 

The health and physical development of Bengali students during their university 
career are generally poor Their growth seems to be retarded during this period as 
has been found by actual investigation oy Major McCay IMS of the Calcutta Medical 
College This is partly due to their food containing an insufficient proportion of protein 
elements partly to their aversion to take physical exercise in the open air and partly to 
their overwork for university examinations 

The present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain tin our students 
The remedy I would suggest is that there should be fewer university examinations 
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QUrSTlON IB 


Bose Rai Ciiumlat,, Bivhndur— coni'! C Bom . If \j*AK.*\rv Bosr,Kmr>i 

Bam -Bo 1 ’’ ili Mimnatjm 


I would do away with tlio niieimedmb examination m the < a r >e of both nrbs and 
science, and 1 would be Milisfud with two t vanutmfmiis <>nl\ for tin tirndnal, rtiguieor- 
mg, and law devices, le^pi'dii *K, and, win tew t po it>}< , e nm’ii r <l onx should h° 
by ‘ conipmtments * 


Ho^i , G C 

jSI \ expeiienco is tint the health and ph\Mf d di \< i<>ptn< nt <u ‘tudtnt, during tluur 
umvoisity caioer nio detcriomtitig owing to undue incut d 'trua upon thorn Tim 
lemcdies that suggest thenisches to me mo — 

(a) Reduction of the woilung pmod m colleges 

(b) Replacement of the mechanical ssslem of teaching, which impose-, undue 

stiam upon tho mind, i spociulh on the mernom , b; n more intelligent 
system which appeals le c s to the mommy and more to tie mt< Ihgence 

(c) Assigning to examination its nnluial position as an instrument ot oduration, 

thcicbv dethroning it fiom the dominant position wliieh it 1ms usurped. 

(d) Changing the medium of lnstiiictiou fimn English to the aemneulni of the 

piovmce 


Bo si: irviUKAVTA 

The health and physical development of mam a student m Bengal are am thing 
but satisfacton The picscnt xWom of uim< i-itv ediu at ion imposes an undue pln-ical 
and mental stiam upon the genaaht\ of the student-,, some it mod \ might be obtained 
byieducmg Iheiigulit! of tho examination s\ -tun, as suggested before, and by making 
suitable provision foi health! locication 


Bose, Kiiudi B am 

Undue physical and mental stimn is, undoubtedly, imposed by the annually or 
biennially lecurnng university tests upon oui students, with their shattered health, 
particularly m the malaiia-ridden districts of Lower Bengal A potent antidote to 
tins great evil is, to my mind, the relaxation of the ngidity of the university examin- 
ations by the veiy salutaiy piovision of le examining unsuccessful candidates only on 
those subjects of their study m which they happened to have been ploughed Anv 
educational lefoim, however, winch would necessitate the detention of our boys or 
young men in the pume of then lives, for a numbei of yems, m their countiy schools 
amidst most unhealthy sunoundmgs (every Bengal village, and even town, being a 
hot-bed of malarial fevex), cannot but he taken to be a suicidal move for obvious leasons 
Then early migration to Calcutta and other healthy municipal districts or towns m 
overwhelming numbeis unquestionably makes for 11 the gieatest good of the greatest 
numbei ” To stem the tide of this migration by arbitrary academic legislation, shall 
have the effect of decimating the poveity-smitten middle class families of Lowei 
Bengal, at any late, of tlieir piospcctive props and mainstays m life Education m 
the countiy distucts of Lower Bengal, has to pioceed pan passu with their sanitation 
m the interests of life and health 


Bose, Miss Mrinalini ? 

Physical exercise should be made compulsory for"all as far as practicable 
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Bo E Rapihkan VTH 


Bo<5t II \DIIIK \N VTH 

The phj teal deterioration of the generality of students m Bengal during their 
tin versitj career n a subject of nlmo t universal complaint and I behc\ e there anil be no 
ditlrrcnco of opinion among our education! ts on tins point During my ten jears pm 
icc in the Education Department I hate not found a largo number of students enjojmg 
perfect!} round health throughout their academic life This may be due in omo measure 
to the unhealthy climate of most of the -ullages and towns m the mnfusstl where our edu 
cationnl in litutions ore locateil But the pro ent fit stem of education appears to be 
mam!} m fault The ttudents inordinate love of text and cram booh)' their excessive 
mental anxiotv to pa s the umverat} examination and their neglect of ph}sica! cxerci c 
are undoubted!* rc pon ihlo to a large extent for th lr poor phvfiquc Uc find as a 
matter of fact tint the tudents who do best m their examinations arc general!} the 
weakest and most ficUv 

The following are the remedies I have to suggest — 

[o) The introduction of the vernaculars as the media of instruction nnd cxammihrn 
in some subjects of stud} is libel} to prove beneficial to he health of the 
tudent inasmuch as it will relieve them of a con idcmbk amount of brain 
worl which the pre ent artificial eastern of forcing them to read nnd wr to in 
a foreign tongue neccs-anl} involve 

[b) 3 lie exec wo menial strain at pro ent imposed upon our young students maj 

al o be sub tantnll} reduced b} reducing the rigidity of the examination 
system up to tlio intermediate etn"e of the University if} suggestion is 
that the Univer-itv should undertake a formal examination of the matricula 
tion and intermediate candidates m on!} omo of the pre eribed uljeets— 
their proficicnc} m the others being judged b} al! round school or college work 
Before a candidate is admitted to the matriculation or intermediate oxamm 
ation the University may satisfy itself from his results in th© week!} or 
month}) oxsminatiors ot kti school or coiicgo that he has attained a certain 
standard of progress in Ilia o subjects in which no formal examination is to 
bo held 

(c) Greater attention should bo paid in our schools and colleges to the physical de 

velopmenfc of students It is not enough to giro them mcro lectures on 
the benefits of physical exercise but practical steps must bo taken to ensure 
that eveiy student regularlv tabes some form of pby ical exercise that may be 
ongcnial to him or special]} suited to his con titution Whsfc these steps 
should bo is the problem for us to eoh o There w ill of coutfp be no roflieultv m 
making physical cxerci e compulsory for those boys who reside in hostels under 
the immodiato Bupcm ion of their teachers but what are wo to do in the 
caso of the large number of students who hvo with their parents or guardians 
and over who e actions outside school hour the teachers have practically 
no control t There arc man^ guardians m Bengal so far as mj 1 now ledge 
goes who do not attach duo importance to the physical side of education and 
do»not like that their boys should while aw a} much of their time in. pU} 
Since the guardians them elves arc often so blind I think it is the dat\ of 
the Urnvcr lty -and Government to move m the matter and penalise the 
neglect of phjsicnl exerci e on tbc part of students I would suggest that 
the TJmvcraty should require the heads of all schools and colleges (at least 
\ up to the intermediate stage) to form a number of centres com emently sitnat 

ed within the locality m which their students reside where the boys are to 
meet in the morning or evening and receive training under expert teachers 
m some specified lands of sports and physical exercisc-s e g 
(i) Swimming 
(u) Rowing 
(in) Gymnastics 
(it) rootbali 
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QUESTION 18. 


Bose, Radhikanath — contd . — -Brown, Rev A E — Chakravarti, Brajalal — 

CHAKRAVARTI, Ch i tfTAHARAN 


(v) Lawn-tennis 
(vi) Badminton 
(vn) Cricket 
(vni) Hockey 

(ix) Sandow’s dumb-bell exercises 

(x) Running 

(xi) Riding 
(xu) Wrestling 

(can) Drill 

Attendance at these classes should be compulsory, and there should be regular 
annual tests as in the case of other subjects In order to be eligible for 
admission to a univei sity examination eveiy student should be required to 
pioduce a cei tificate from lus head master or principal that he has passed the 
school or college tests m at least two of these couises Government also 
should encouiagej physical exeiciseby making it known to the young men. 
as well as to then guardians that proficiency in athletics and spoits wall be 
specially taken into consideration in judging the claims of candidates for 
employment m eveiy blanch of public service 

I would earnestly mvite the attention of the authoiities to the necessity of 
some such measuies foi the purpose of ensuimg the physical development of our 
which is now so sadly neglected, 

Brown, Bev A E. 

We considei that the present system is too Q, eveie a mental and physical strain 
on a great numbei of students, involving as it does the memorising of practically the 
whole couise We believe that the change in the medium of instruction will be the most 
complete and satisfactoiy remedy 

Chakravarti, Brajalal 

The piesent system mjunously affects the health and physical development ojn 
students It is due to some extent to the mental strain caused by the presents] 
system and that can be lelieved by mtioduemg the vernacular as the medium dt I 
instruction, by lmpiovmg the mode of teaching, and by 1 educing the nu m ber and * 
the rigour of examinations Other causes leading to physical detenoiation / are 
insufficiency of nutrition due to the poverty of the majority of students and 
absence of pioper physical exercise, these latter can be avoided by providing suitable 
manual ivoik which, while giving to students healthy exercise, may help them to 
secuie the necessary subsistence 

Chakravarti, Chintaharan 

The piesent system of education and arrangements of school and college hours 
tell upon the health of students They generally take a hasty meal and run to school 
and college to w ork m the midday heat There they have to strain then nerves to pick 
up things thiougli the medium of a language winch they do not speak at home It 
would do much good to the health of students, if they could work at school foi thieo 
hours m the morning, return home to eat and digest their midday meal which is the 
main meal of the daA , ancl lesunie then school woik aftei three or foui hours’ rest Undei 
such an anangement of school liouis physical exercise might be made compulsory 
These changes would, perhaps, considerably letaid the spiead of dyspepsia so largel' 
complained of in Bengal now a- days If the vernaculai of students were the medium 
of msti notion they would be lelieved of a good deal of mental strain. i 
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students 
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CifAiravum Cnrxn Hirw — C iukr i\ it-tt Rfti Mov Monur Bahadur— 

CfUKiuvArn V wamilt 


Ch vkravarti Chinta Haran n 

The health and physical de\ el op men t of student*? is moro or less undermined during 
their university career owing to their severe mental strain neglect of physical exercise 
uid insufficient food Inattention to the ordinary laws of health is also an important 
cao.e Physical exercise of somo sort should be mado compulsory There should be 
a medical examination of students at the time of their admission to the college to 
ascertain their physical fitness and capacity to endure the strain of a college career The 
he ids of colleges superintendents of hostels and messes and university inspectors should 
m consultation with guardians and medical officers insist on remedial measures m indivi 
dual cases 


Chakravarti Eai Mon Mohan Bahadur 

Bengal suffer largely from malarial and connected complaints Consequently 
attention to health und phy ical development of students is vitally necessary The 
present system of teaching and examination impose to some extent an undue mental 
strain I would suggest that to allow some time after breakfast college classes should 
not begin before 11 am and that they should bo so arranged that after three conti 
nuous hours there mav be a rest of half an hour or so 

Physical detcnoiation may bo brought in al o by want of sufficient nourishing food 
of sufficient clothing in winter and of sufficient exercise or by the use of smoky badly 
lighted lamps For exercise the collcgo authorities should insist on every student 
join ng in some sport or physical training class Tho other causes are connected with 
poverty and can bo remedied only by improvements m tho home or mess life 


Chakravarti Vanamatt 

The health and physical development of students generally do deteriorate during their 
urnver lty career The umver ity examinations impose too great a strain I myself 
dream even now of the matriculation (entrance) examination m which I appeared 
twenty five years ago It is a most Unfortunate thing that monthly and weekly and 
even daily examinations arc creeping into many colleges under the spe ious name of 
tutorial work 
The remedy is manifold 

(a) Abolish the multiplicity of ex m nations Many advocate the abolition of the 
intermediate examination for this reason 

(Z>) Compel every student unless declared medically unfit to undergo physical 
training No college should be affiliated to the University which has not got a 
jiroperly equipped gymnasium and extensive playgrounds and a teacher of 
gymnas ics and drill The college authorities should be reminded that 
what is wanted 13 Mot expert players of football hockey etc but that all 
students should take part m some college game or other Football hockey 
cncl et and ha doo doo should all be properly supervised and encouraged It 
is desirable that professors who play these games should bo in charge of 
game for which they might be given an additional allowance (like the 
hostel allowance given to superintendents of hostel ) 

There should be an annual exhibition of sports and strength by students of all 
colleges brought together for the purpose (inter collegiate tournament) The 
awardmg of pnzea and medals to successful teams and individuals and the 
cost of supervision etc should form a charge upon university revenues 
These might be held alternately m Calcutta and m Dacca at present 

vol vn jr 
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QUESTION 18. 


Chakravarti, Vanamati contd — Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr Kamihi Kumar — 

Ckattaruee The Hon’ble Mr A C 


The Calcutta colleges aie the worst sinners as far as physical culture is 
concerned The University should provide the colleges of Calcutta with 
half a dozen teachers of gymnastics and a well-furnished central gymnasium, 
where 3,000 people could have their exercise together The University 
Institute might form the nucleus of such a gymnasium 
The Presidency College and such other Calcutta colleges as could afford to 
remove to the suburbs should immediately do so to provide for better 
opportunities of physical cultme to students The Presidency College 
buildings might then provide much needed room to the University for its 
higher work The Madhab Babu’s bazar grounds which aheady belong to the 
University might, in that case, furnish good couits for tennis, ha, doo doo, etc , 
to university students 

An immense number of students could not apply for enlistment in the Indian 
Defence Force for defective physical development, especially chest measure 
ment It should be the duty of the University to see that its students are not 
rendered physically unfit to defend then country and fight for the liberties 
of the Empire for want of physical culture 
Besides the mter-collegiate tournament advocated above there ought to be prizes 
in every college for proficiency in games and for possession of strength, 
'provided such prizes be not givento any student who fails to pass his annual 
college or university examination 

(c) The school and college classes should be held m the mormng and in the evening 

and not at noon as at present The prmcipal meal of the day is taken m 
Bengal at about noon and as boys have to run to school with loaded 
stomachs, they lose health and often feel sleepv in school and college hours 

(d) There should be a department under the University for the medical inspection of 

students Lots of students are short-sighted , most of them are dyspeptics 
The best doctors ought to be employed to find out a remedy These doctors 
should be asked to point out real defects and not try to whitewash the 
existing system 

(e) Underfeeding is one cause of ill-health How to remedy it almost passes my 

comprehension Simple, but substantial, food should be provided Could 
not some colleges be established in areas where milk, ghee and meat might 
be had better and cheaper than m Calcutta ? 

Chanda, The Hon’ble Mr. Kamini Kumar 

The health of students is undermined and defective eyesight seems to be the rule 

Yes, it is a common belief that it is the present system which is the cause of the 
breakdown of the health of boys Examinations should be simplified and subjects 
and books should be judiciously selected so as not to put a severe stiam on them 

Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr A C 

I believe that conditions are better now than when I was a student at Calcutta 
over twenty-five j ears ago Store attention is given to physique and to outdoor exercises 
But there is plenty of room for improvement If a good hostel system is oigamscd 
students would live in healthier buildings and eat moie nutntious food I am of 
opinion that students in Calcutta “ messes ” often live on exceedingly poor diet 

The stress that is now laid on examinations, combined with the unsatisfactory method 
of teaching, leads to a student conccntiatmg lus labour during the three months just pie- 
cechng an examination Tins has always a deleterious effect on Ins physique and fic- 
qnently leads to a permanent breakdown If the examinations were more sensibly 
conducted, i c , were directed to ascertaining power of thought, investigation, and expres- 
sion, instead of merely testing the knowledge of the student, the latter would bo com- 
pelled to w orlc atcadilj all the j c tr round and w ould not suffer either physically or mentally 
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Cu iTTEiuEE Rai Laltoiohav Bahadur— Chatterjee R uiananda — Chatterjee Rh 
B ahadur Sarat Ciiandra — Citatterjef Satis Chandra — Chatterjee boMn Kdjlar^ 


Chatterjee Rai T atttmohan Bahadur 

Tho health and ph} sical development of students m Bengal are generally below 
the mark But the} Iring their ph} sical inferiority with them when the} enter college 
It is not cau cd by tho strain of studies Only there is a er} little in their life at college 
w Inch is calculated to maho them robu t Iho best remed} is to reduce the n 0 idit} 
of examination on the one hand and to make ph\ «ical exerciso compulsory on the 
other Tho organising of a umversit} corps which o\cr\ student should be compelled 
to join is the best remedy that can be suggested for man} of tho evils and defects of modern 
student life in Bengal 


Chatterjee Ramananda 

The present system docs imposo an undue physical and mental strain upon students 
who are not exceptionally robust Somo of tho remedies ha\e been suggested in tho 
courso of replies relating to examinations courses of study etc Students should ka\e 
more of the open air life In many mofussil colleges it should bo possible to hold open 
a r clas es during the dry months of tho year There should bo a re 0 ular periodical 
medical inspection of school and college students and remedies suggested by the medical 
inspectors should bo adopted Games aro good k but as only a small minority take part 
m them all students should have other physical exercises according to their strength and 
needs 

Malnutrition and tho u o of adulterated foods undermine the health of students 
There should be inexpensive sanitaria for students m Darjeeling and other elevated 
places to which thoy can resort during the summer holidays 

Tho number of examinations should bo reduced eg m law and medicine College 
examinations to test the fitness of candidates to appear at umversit} examinations 
should be done away with Tho record of class work suggested before to be kept in all 
colleges Bhould enable tho heads of colleges to judge of the fitness of their students 

ChaiiekJEE Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandpa 

Not satisfactory bat improving Tho work for examinations is concentrated daring 
certain months of tho year and students slack during the rest A more sensible arrange 
ment for examinations which would be spread over the different parts of the year and a 
better system of teaching ought to remedy the defects 

University companies should ho formed to join the defence forces It will not only 
erve to improve the health of students but will al o teach them the value of discipline 
and order 


Chatterjee Satis Chandra 

I do not think that the pre ent system impo es an undue ph} sical or mental strain 
upon all but exceptionally robust students A student who possesses good health onl} 
may avoid undue mental strain by being regular m his studies and by tal mg iail} ph} sical 
exercise Many students do indeed feel undue ph} sical and mental strain but that 1 
cue more to the bad health and habits of the students themselves than to the cour e of 
tuebes pre cubed for them 

Chatterjee Suniti Kumar 

A student will ordinarily suffer by comparison with a young man whose ayocaticn 
pother than purely intellectual because the strain on the mind of the former is bound 

K 2 
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QUESTION 18 


Chattef.jee, Suniti Kumaii — could — Ciiattlh.ii, Mourn Mohan — Chahdhubi, The 
Hon’blc Justice Sh Asutosii — Chauhhuri, Bhlban Mohan 

to be greater In western universities this is compensated by ample precision for open 
an lecieation, for physical cxcicisc and by attempts to reduce the mental stiam by all 
possible means It is generally admitted that, student or no student, the health of the 
Bengali youth is dctciiorating The leasons arc mainly economic , and nothing short of 
economic lovolution will improve the hygienic condition of the country and its youth 
The existing system of university education is not u holly bad .is a system , but, placed 
as it is under many adverse circumstances, it docs, m some cases impose an undue 
physical and mental stiam But I Mould not agree to a lovcnng of the standard or a 
general increase of the age-limit as a remedv I think the remedy lies 

(a) In affording grcatei facilities for open-air recreation 

(b) In making some sort of physical exorcise compulsoij The introduction of mili- 

taiy drill and the sj stem of cadet corps will go a great May to awake an 
interest m, and enthusiasm for, physical culture 

(c) In instituting examination by parts 

(d) In reducing considerably the obligatory peicentage of attendance at lectures 

(e) In abetter oigamsed tu tonal system which Mill make a student a steady worker 

and will do aM ay Math the necessity of going through extra strain m preparing 
for examinations 

(/) In a Mider use of the vernaculars as a medium of instruction and examination 
This umuld prevent the habit of cram m students mIio do not understand, 
and yet want to pas', then examinations 


Chajljlerji, Mohini Mohan 

* 

I am not aware that the descendants of those who have already passed through the 
■university suffei in health or physical development during their university career Those 
coming from homes uninfluenced by higher education feel the strain of a marked change 
of environment, food, clothing, etc , especially when they have to support themselves or 
contribute materially towards their support by coaching students or by other similar 
occupations The result is the same ndien they lodge m the houses of friends and rela- 
tives as dependants, with insufficient or unsuitable food and subject -to other deleterious 
conditions The principal remedy will be the separation of the employment question 
from university education and a prohibition of remunerative occupation by university 
students 


Chaudhttri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Astjtosh. 

The present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon our students, 
who are not exceptionally robust The percentage of attendance at lectures is absurd 
Having regard to the malarial condition of the country long class hours ought also 
to be discouraged 

When I was a student those who distinguished themselves at examinations used 
to he known by their wearing glasses and because of their physical weakness There 
has been a change The present students are sturdier, due to greater attention 
now being paid to physical exercise 


Chaudhuri, Belli ban Mohan 

There is no doubt that the present system tells very seriously on the health of 
students, so much so that university graduates are so many physical and intellectual 
wrecks, the reason being that the scope of the subjects above the matriculation stage 
lias been unusually widened and that students are to learn the subjects through a 
foreign language The number and scope of the subjects should be such that they 
may be mastered in two years and some of the subjects should be taught and studied 

in the vemnp.rilnr ' 
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CruuDHtmi Besi Chandra Ray — Chaddhuri Ihe Hon ble Labu Brojendra 
Kishorr Ro\ — Chavdhury The Hon ble Nwib S\ed Kawabaty Khan Bahadur— 
Cnotmmmi Rai Yatindra Nath. 


Chaudhuri Hem Chandra Ray 


A largo section of students suffer from mj opia dy spepsia and other ailments 

Yc 3 for remedies kmdiy see my answer to qu stion 10 

CnAUDHURY The Hon ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy 

Students in Bengal do not ordinarily enjoy strong health the causes seem to be 
the following — 

(a) The 1 mute of Bengal perhaps is not very invigorating and there is no proper 
lan„ua 0 e and the necessity for learning too many unnecessary matters lm 
posed by the long courses and multiplicity of subjects oi study and the mode 
enforcing observance thereof either at homes or in boarding houses or 
schools 

(l>) The necessity for learning everything through the medium of a foreign 
language and tho necessity for learning too many unnecessary matters lm 
posed by the long courses and multiplicity of subjects of study and the mode 
of the university examinations and the general poverty of our students all 
combine to put a strain upon our boys under which the health of those who 
do not enjoy robust physique breaks down very often before they finish their 
university careers 

One of the mam causes of the rum of the health of our students is the departure 
from the old practice of holding classes in the morning At present students attend 
their classes during the hot hours of the day they go to their classes just after they 
have eaten a hasty meal which by custom is the principal meal of the day 

Tho remedy lies in the removal of the above remediable defects and in encouraging 
healthy physical exercise and physical development under methods suited to our climate 
and to the natural health of individual students and m the adoption of irodes of living 
sug 0 ested in reply to question 17 The medical inspection of studen s is a great 
necessity 


Chaudhury The Hon ble Nawab Syed Nuvabaly Khan Bahaaur 

A large percentage of students in Bengal have weak health during their university 
career This is dhe to the present system which imposes an undue mental strain 
on them — to the unsatisfactory features of which such as inadequate teaching 
the university degrees bemg considered as passports to Government service and the 
consequent nervous cramming of the students sitting late into the night and neglect 
mg their health for examination purposes and others attention has been drawn in the 
answers to the foregoing questions The remedy lies in the examinations being made 
tests of general proficiency and not of memorising faculty Also I may suggest m 
this connection that there should be a change in the time of work m schools and 
colle 0 es To hold classes as at present oon after breakfast in the mornings and after 
lunen in the afternoons not infrequently interferes with the digestive system of the 
students and consequently renders them dyspeptic I would therefore recommend 
that the colleges and schools at least those situated in places where the student popula 
tion remains m close vicinity to the institutions should hold their cla ses from 7 to 
10 a m and from 2 80 to 4 30 R m 

Choudhury Rti Yatindr a Nath 

The present system to a great extent destroys the health and phy teal develop 
ment of our students I ascribe this to the following two mam causes — 

(a) Multiplicity of examinations 
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Chaudhuri, Rai Yatindra Nath — conid — Chowdhuri, Dhirhndranath — Chowan, 
Re? -Father F — Cullis, Dr C E — Das, Rai Bhuratotath, ' Bahadm — Das, 
Bhusan Chandra, and Ray, Baikuxtka Chandra 

(b) The language difficulty imposed upon oui students, because they are requued 
to mastei a very difficult foreign language to learn practically eveiy thing 
which they wish to learn. 

Remove these two difficulties and I am sme that as day follows night the health 
of our students will improve and they will no longer be so many physical wrecks 
when they leave their colleges 

Chowdhuri, Dhirendranath 

I have eveiy reason to think that the present system imposes an undue physical 
and mental stram upon average students as they aim at the passing of the examination, 
and not the accumulation of real knowledge Moreover, those who do not want know- 
ledge are forced into it as the reahsation of the object they aim at lies through it If the 
paths u ere bifurcated the question of stiam u ould not arise At least the strain would 
be minimised to a large extent 


Crohan, Ke\ Father F 

The existing evils are, m some measure, due to the poverty of students Hence, 
higher fees would help to minimise them while better scholarships would, m some 
measure, remove the dangeis m the case of such poor students as can profit by 
university studies 


Cullis Dr C E 

When I was stationed at the Sibpur Engineering College, which is a residential 
college just outside Calcutta, I noticed a very marked improvement m the physique of the 
Indian students during their college career, notwithstanding the unkealtlimess of the 
site Tins is not to be seen amongst students m Calcutta Generally speaking, one does 
not notice any decided deterioration, but certainly not the improvement which there 
should be 

The advanced examinations, undoubtedly, impose a very great stram on students, 
which is often excessive when they are not particularly strong It seems necessary that 
this should be borne The only remedy is to make the curricula much less extensive, 
concentrating attention on the training of the faculties To .cove/ the same ground it 
vould then be necessary to divide the present subjects mto sections, spieading them over 
a greater number of years 

Das, Eai Bhupatina.ih 5 Bahadur 

I do not think the present system ought to impose a heavy physical strain on 
students Students get plenty of holidays and vacations If they work- regularly during 
the whole of the course they may get it up easily , but I think the majority of students 
neglect their studies at other times and w r ork very hard before examinations The strain , 
imposed on them becomes heavy on this account 


Das, Bhusan Chandra, and Bay, Bairuntha Chandra , 

Wc ha\ e «cen the health of many students impaired by then university career 
(a) Care should be taken that nutritious food is given at the hostels 
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Das BncsAN Chandra and Ra\ BAiruNTHA Chandra — contd —Das Dr Iaedarnath 
— Das Saradai ras in va — Das C rrr\ Kaiunv Xantv — Das Gctptv Supendra 
■natit 

(c) 'No student should bo allowed to -work unusually bard at any time during his 

collego life 

(d) Some kind of physical exerci o will be mado compulsory 

(e) Examinations generally cause a great mental strain 


Dvs Dr KlDAItNVTH » 

The health and physical development of students during their university career 
in Bengal has certainly been bad duo to tho fact that they take the examinations too 
seriously and therefore overwork themselves while at tho same time they are badly fed 
and badly housed owing to tho inherent poverty of tho majority of them 1 erhaps the pre 
sent system has no direct influence in imposing an undue physical or mental strain upon 
students but indirectly it does so for tho reasons stated above Parents and guardians 
do not realise tho evil influcnco of overstraining and encourage rather than discourage 
overstraining on tho part of their words by oxpccting them to pass on examination even 
at tljo sacnfaco of their health and constitution The remedy u to remove the cause or 
causes 


Das Sabadapbasanna 

The present system imposes an unduo physical strain upon students 
The remedy is to simplify tho B A and B Sc courses and to disallow the present 
practice of simultaneous study for the M A (or M Sc ) and the B L deg-ees The course 
for the BA (or B Sc ) honours degree should con ist of one honour subject (six 
papers) one subsidiary pass subject (one paper) English (two papers) and vernacular 
composition (one paper) 


Das Gupta Kahuna Kanta 

\ ery Uttle is at pre ent being done to foster or encourage physical training Aler 
possession of a playground by a school or colle 0 e for the purpose of games in which only 
a limited number of ports loving students do participate does not conduce to the proper 
physical development of students in general unless daily physical exercise on approved 
scientific lines be made compulaory lliere are now too manv shirkers and too many 
of our students therefore sink almost to the verge of physical collapse for want of 
proper and regular bodily exercise Formal compulsory physical training must bo 
placed in th< hands of such educated men as understand the purpose of the exercises 
which they teach and have real appreciation of tho principles underlying their work 


Das Gufta Surendranatii 

The reasons why the present bv stem of administration of education has an injurious 
effect upon the health pf the students may be classified as follows — 

(a) The strain of examinations and their frequency in the shape of periodicals 

circles tests half yearly and annual Their importance and frequency 
should bd diminished 

(b) The present Bystem of delivering lectures just after the midday meal is the 

cause of at least half the cases of dyspepsia and other diseases I should 
like that the hours of study be regulated as was the case with the old 
Hindu system of training t e a few hours in the morning and a few 
hours in the afternoon The number of lectures should be further dimi 
nished so as to give students a little more freedom «This can however 
be arranged only in a residential scheme 
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Das Gupta, Suren dean at a — conld — Datta, Bibitutibhuson — Dl, Har Mohun — De, 

Satischandk 1 


(c) Insufficient provision of games and exeicises m oui colleges, thus, in most 
of the colleges, there is no such arrangement that all students may have 
the sort of physical exercise that they like 
0 d ) Theie is no axrangement for boys to tako their tiffin in the college and they 
are compelled gioup by group to attend the gymnastic classes or other games 
when exhausted and liungiy after the daj 's work, when thej are physic- 
ally unfit for such things 

( e ) When pioper facilities for games of different lands to suit the health and 
inclination of all the hoys aio made they should bo forced to tako certain 
exeicises for a fixed time With the organisation of matches and other 
incentives the bojs will -very soon begin to take a proper interest m them 
and theie will be no need for obligators mles after a short time So 
long, however, as the scare of examinations is not withdrawn these can 
hardly be attractive 


Datta, Bibiiutjbhuson 

The health of students is bad, the reasons being — 

(a) Insufficient nourishment — The expense of English education is so heavy that an 

Indian father can hardly save a single iarthing for the proper nourishment 
of his sons , many students do not es'en take a little tiffin m the afternoon 
after five hours’ hard work in the collerre or the school 

(b) Heavy strain m learning through a foreign language — The student lias to labour 

thrice as much m mastering his lessons through English as would have been 
required m mastering them thiough his mother tongue. 

* English is a very difficult language for a foreigner, especially for a Bengali, to 
learn, because Enghsh and Bengali differ <-o w idely, not only in tl eir 
vocabularies, but also m their grammatical structures and idioms And this 
difficulty is leally so great that it not only overtaxes the energy of our students, 
but also cramps their thought. The scheme cf imparting knowledge, so far as 
practicable, through the medium of the vernaculars will lighten the labour of 
students and make the acquisition of knowledge more speedy and more 
direct ”* 

(c) Want of proper and sufficient physical exercise — Students can ill afford to spend 

anything for the expensive English games which generally prevail and are 
encouraged in schools and colleges, nor can tkev take cheap Indian games as 
the authorities make no provision , hence, they have recourse to idle gossip 
or other sedentary games 

(d) The present system of holding classes at hot noon 


De, Har Mohun 

The physical development of students is very poor This is due to more deep-seated 
causes than to the mental strain imposed by the system of examination The 
country is very poor Most of the students are ill -fed and ill-clad So, even the 
ordinary strain proves too much for such students The only remedy that strikes me 
is to dignify manual labour and spread industrial institutions all over the country 

* 

De, Satischandra 

Yes , the present svstem imposes an undue physical aud mental strain upon 
students who are not robust Therefore, the number of text books should be decreased 

* Sir Gooroo Dass Baneriee s speech at the inaugural ceremonj of the Beneal National College and 
School, the 14th August, 1906 
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De Satisciiandra— crntd — De Sushil Kumar — Dey Baroda Pposiud — Dea N N 


The time thus saved should be utilised m giving students tutorial assistance and 
improving their composition Under the present system there is hardly any time left 
for paying them individual attention Almost the w liolo of the two sessions is taken up 
by lectures on text books Many students cannot read all their text books for want of 
time and lienee have to rely solely on notes model questions and answers and catechisms 
Thus cramming is encouraged 


De SusniL Kumar 

On this subject I should like to make one or two suggestions — 

(а) The pressure bf examinations ought to bo reduced I have already spoken on 

this topic while dealing with the question relating to the examination system 

(б) Hours of class work ought to bo reduced both in the school and in the college 

Five continuous hours of school work from 10 a si to 4 p sr with an interval 
of only half an hour thrown in between certainly puts a great strain both 
physical and mental on boy s of comparatn ely tender years The number 
of working hours Bhould be reduced and intervals should be judiciously adjusted 
between tho hours In tho college too our students are made to work for a 
larger number of hours tlnn they do in man\ western universities Over 
lecturing and oierwork should bo discouraged as much as possible Four 
or ft vo hours continuous work in a close room m a hot country like Bengal 
certainly puts a great phj sicil and mental strain and reacts upon the health 
of students 

(c) Greater facilities and opportunities ought to be given for proper physical training 
It is only recently that tho attention of the University has been directed to 
wards this matter and it is hoped that the efforts which it is making to improve 
the condition of physic al training in the indiv idual colleges and schools should 
be continued on a large r arid more vigorous scale Interest in sports should be 
created college sports should bo encouraged and the University should insist 
upon each college -or school having a playground and a gymnasium of its own 
in this matter arrangement can be better made by the colleges and schools 
than by the University itself and if the colleges and schools do their duty the 
work of the University in this direction can be lightened At the same time 
tho University should insist upon colleges and schools giving better facilities 
for pbvsical training and sports and see that this dutv is properly done 


Dey Baroda Prosaud 

Students are great sufferers as to their health and phy sical development during 
their university career Th pre ent system imposes an undue phy ical and mental 
strain upon students generally But the evil begins much earlier e\ en in primary 
schools The whole system hould be recast from the Loginning 


Dey N N 

The present university svstem imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon 
students and nuns the health and physical development of many of them The 
examination system is mainly responsible for this Students work most strenuously 
durm e the several months previous to the university examination and as success in 
that examination is their only goal some of them bnng about their physical rum by 
excessive strain 
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QUESTION 18 


Dey, N. Y —canid — Ditak, Svsiydpa Cn^mu — D’S oiwa, P G — Duke, W Y — 
Duti, BaMAPADA — Dutt, PuiiATi Raman 


If the periodical records of the student’s work be demanded, and considered side by 
Bide with examination, the evil may be lessened Too high a value is placed on a pass 
m all the depaitments of activity and the place of a candidate m an examination is 
also talked of very highly and this leads piomising students to work enormously hard 
foi places, not uncommonly ruining their health The publication of the list of 
successful candidates m alphabetical ordei, and not m older of merit, may also 
minimise to some extent the evil 


Dear, Sasindra Chandra 

The health and the physical development of students in Bengal are veiy lament- 
able 

Yes , the present system imposes an undue mental ^tiain upon students and I would 
suggest the following remedies — 

(a) Shortening the couiso of study m the undci-graduate stage or making the 

medium of instruction and of examination in the vemaculais or Anglo- 
vemaculais, where tliete is any special difficulty 

( b ) Compulsory drill and physical exeicise 

(c) Making class piomotion depend on a good leport from the gjmnastic or' dull 

master 


D’Souza, P G- 

-The problem of physical education is quite different m the case of Indian students 
fiom what it is in English universities It is very necessary to oiganiso systematic physic- 
al education suited to the needs of Indian students in the universities, and proper arrange- 
ments should also be made for medical inspection and treatment 


Duke, W Y 

I do think that the present system imposes an imdue physical and mental strain 
on students I think this is due to the attempt to memorise text-books word for word 
by sheei amount of repetition and, therefore expenditure of time and energv The 
abolition of text-books in favour of a syllabus would do much to remove this evil 


Duj.t, Bamaratia 

The health and physical development of students during then university career 
m Bengal is generally unsatisfactory The present system does really impose undue 
-physical and mental strain on students who are not exceptionally robust This could 
be remedied to a ceitam extent if the students aie impressed until the benefits of open- 
an exercises and persuaded to have recouise to them Greater attention should also 
be paid to the dietary of students 


Dutt, Rebati Raman 

' The present system of examinations does piove a heavy stram upon the mental 
and physical health of many a boy and I have, therefore, proposed the inauguration of 
examinations by compartments in the university course from the Matriculation upwards, 
-except m the M A , and the absolute removal of all rigidity of text books and examma- 
-dions m the lower classes of a high English school 
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Dutta Prohode Chandra— Ganquli Surendua Mon in- — Ganquli SrAHAcnARAN — • 
Geddes Patrick 


Dutta Promode Chandra 

Jho health and longevity of Bengalis have considerably declined A very earnest 
effort should bo made to improve matters Every affiliated school and college must 
have a well furnished gymnasium and every student should be compelled to devote 
tno hours a day to physical culture (morning and evening) This is the sine qua non 
of all good work Half the students in a class cannot fully benefit by the lectures not 
hecauso their knowledge of English is inadequate but because they have an empty 
stomach and an aching head and perhaps a feverish body and a dyspeptic system 
The present system imposes an undue physical strain on school and college 
students The remedy lies in teaching throu Q h the vernaculars and m making physical 
culturo compulsory 


Ganquli Suren dra Mohan 

The condition of health and phy ical development of students during their uni 
versity career is not at all satisfactory The pre ent sy stem of education and of evunm 
a ion impo cs an undue strain both phy ical and mental upon students- ith a 
'lew to secure better results m examinations students often work very hard careless 
of their health The result is that they become permanent invalids throughout thur 
lives 

Remedies suggested in answer to questions 10 and 17 


Ganocli Syajiachaka'i 

My experience 13 that many students do not sufficiently care for their health 
I know that a first arts (old name for intermediate) student gave himself for months 
no more than three hours sleep a mght The present system does impose I think undue 
phy sical ant] mental strain on the majority of students The only remedy I can think of 
is a little lightening of tho courses of study But this is a hard matter to settle 


Geddes, Patrick 

A single example of this As a student o! sex problems I have come to the senous 
conviction that the present curricula of uncongenial and non vital knowledge with 
which most begin continue and end is very definitely and directly correlated with 
sexual temptations and thus the irregularities and evils which follow As the simplest 
illustration of what would require a paper in itself let me recall the Latin grammar 
which begins with the enfeebling penna a pen upon men so a table (instead of with 
Roma or Pater Nosier or Qaudeamus) and thence draggles on to amo amas which 
tho schoolboy jingles into more or less obscene rhymes I hold this case to be 
tvpical and to continue throughout the curriculum though its problems present 
details without number and are usually more or less sub conscious as not altogether jn 
the above case 

Conversely all noble literature and vital science — and above all practical respon 
sibilities — are moralising 

Students of Freud s theories may here find matter for fresh enquiry in the line of 
criticism suggested above 

I believe this line of enquiry will be found fruitful in explaining also tbe very 
frequent and serious moral deterioration and social degradation which the present 
examination system inflicts upon its multitudinous failures and which I believe to be 
one of the most serious social grounds for its replacement by estimation m course of 
that general university renewal to which we are all looking forward 
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QUESTION 18. 


Ghosa, Pratatcandba Ghoqe, Su Rash Behary — Ghosh, I)r B. N — Ghosh, 

Bdiae Chandra 


Ghosa, Pratapcandra 

Yes , the present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon students 
of tender age 

The only simple remedy which suggests itself is to change the age limit for matricula* 
tion and make the minimum limit say twenty years Sixteen is too tender an age for 
such a strain on the nerves 


GhosEj SIt Kash Behary 

I consider the present system imposes an undue strain, physical and mental, upon 
many students who are not exceptionally robust 

I would advocate a simplification of the courses (e g , the present I A course in history) 
with a view to lightening the burden 


Ghosh, Dr. B. N. 

Certainly the strain is too much for students, but, if the examination system' 
becomes a bit lenient, then probably the whole question will be solved. 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra 

There is not the shghest doubt that the present system imposes an undue physical’ 
and mental strain upon students — robust or not Robust students break down at the end 
of the six years or a few years after Many a bright youth of eighteen in the intermediate 
classes breaks down m the fourth year and some drop out altogether If such students 
are conscientious — i e , attend lectures regularly (and not by proxy) and prepare for class 
examinations regularly — they sufier all the more That graduates of Indian universities 
seem to ‘ fade ’ after their academic successes is due to this strain Students, on the 
other hand, who do not scruple to attend by proxv and adopt dishonest means at class 
examinations get on better m health and even shine later on m the course There has 
been a slight improvement during the last few years as sports are more encouraged and 
colleges close frequently for sporting competitions Unhygienic surroundmgs, poor, 
adulterated food, irregular hours for meals at messes and hostels make the student quite 
unfit for even what would be considered a normal strain m better surroundmgs Members 
of the medical profession prominent in the University and trained under the old system 
ha\c been heard to say that medical students did not require to engage in spoits 1 Such 
is the potencv of the old system 

Some of the remedies that can be suggested are — 

(a) Shorter hours of work — less frequent examinations, more freedom of study 

(t) Encouragement of sports and travelling dming vacations 

(r) More universities and colleges in the provinces 

(d) Work under more sympathetic and cheerful conditions 

(c) No candidates for examination should sit for two papeis m the same day — papers 
not to exceed three hours 

(/) Inclusion of sanitation and hygiene as a subject m secondary schools 
(o) Lecture- on sanitation and hygiene at students’ clubs 

(/<) Appointment of medical men of experience to ad\ i=c and guide ‘-tudents — one 
doc to- to n cry 100 ‘•ludcnl- 

{») Clo'cr ‘-uiK.'ruwon of the food supplied to students’ messes and hostels 
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Gnosn De\atras\d — Gno^n Rai Hath Natu Bahadur — Gnosn Jnanchandrv — 
Gnosn Rai Bahadur Nisi Kantv— Goswami Biuoabat Kumar Saatri— Goswami 
R&j Sahib riDUVnm3AS 


Guosn Dev \pras \d 

It is not tho strain of the university career which is responsible for the general 
ill health of tho Young men of Bengal the university tour es are not so abnormally 
.heavy nor is college work so very strenuous that an ordinary constitution cannot bear 
them the real causo of the chronic ill health and dehcacy of constitution that affect 
students and non students ohke is the in amtary climate of certain portions of Bengal 
tho most serious features of which are malaria in villages and the mofussil generally 
.and tuberculosis in crowded towns The Bengali youth as a body cannot be very 
greatly improved in health and constitution unle s and until some headway is made 
.against these fell diseases 

Still much can and ought to be obviously done by tho colleges and the Uni 
versitv There should bo gymnasia and playgrounds attached to every college some 
facilities for physical exercise in the college hostels and so on which will go a great 
way towards promoting physical culture among tho student population 

And finally Government should revise its attitude towards physical culture 
associations , 


Gnosu It'll Hari Natii Bahadur 

Health and physical development are not satisfactory thero is undue physical 
and mental strain especially on youngsters of school going ago 


Gnosn Jvancii\adr\ 

I think tho present system imposes some physical and mental strain upon students 
This can bo avoided if tho courses which are m many subjects tod long be somewhat 
simplified and if vernaculars bo widely used 

Gnosn Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta 

The health anJ physical uevclopmcnt of Indian students are generally bad 
I do not consider that the pre ent sy stem of university education has much to do with the 
deterioration or that undue strain is placed on Indents tease of sickly coDstiti ted 
students being always excepted) 

But the deterioration is du to the want of pin 9ical cxcrciso and to cxcessivo 
study during the few months immediate!* preceding examination the rest of the year 
having been spent in pleasure and pastimes Tho students invariably do nothing 
during tho long summer vacation ihtsseltra and other holidays which together 
come to more a quarter of an year Were they more a siduou through outs the 
ye r utilising the long a acation in profitable studies and taking plenty of physical 
exercise then they would donbtloss bo more healthy and sprightly 


Goswami Bhagabat Kumar Sastri 
The system is less to blame than tho poverty of the country 


Goswami Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan 

The health and physical development of students in Bengal during their umver ity 
career do not in many instances present a hopeful and bright picture To relieve an 
undue strain on their minds the syllabus of study may Ie reduced But to me it seems 
that the present mod of college life is not suited to a tropical climate At present 
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QUESTION IS 


Goswavi, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan — contd — Goswamy, FT a hid as — Gray, Dr. J TTfxky 

— Guha Jites Chandra 


students have to finish hastily their morning meals (not often nutritious) and without 
any rest have to run to then colleges for securing the percentage of attendance, then they 
have to attend lectures for five or six horns, cooped up in crowded class-rooms, and 
finally, at the close of the day, when hunger is almost eating them up, have to undergo 
some physical exercise Such a course of life cannot but undermine the health of even a 
robust student To remedy this undesirable state of things the practice of holding 
classes twice a day in the morning and afternoon, w ith a gap of at least four hours 
between for meals and rest, may be tued 


G-oswamy, Haridas 

The university career under present conditions m quite a large number of cases 
affects the health and physical development of students 

Yes, the present system of examinations under which an undue, or a wholly dis- ‘ 
pioportionate, stress is laid upon intellectual development to the neglect of other 
activities takes away much from the life of students 
I would suggest the following remedies — 

(a) Examinations should be reformed 

(b) Undue attention should be diverted from success at the examinations 

(c) The curricula should be levised 

(d) Physical education should be provided m a larger measure than now 


Gray, Dr J Henry 

My observation, belief , and experience, so far as it goes, is that the health and physical 
development of a laige majority of students duiing their university career become steadily 
poorer , that the men of the entering class, as a whole, aie better than the men m the B A 
class or better than they will be again during their university career It is unfortunate 
that actual statistics are not available, but when the request to make such an investigation 
v as piesented I was given to understand that pubhc opinion would not approve of such 
an examination of students and the matter was chopped 

I believe that the importance placed upon the passing of the final examination 
and the fear of failure results through fear and woiry m placing an undue physical and 
mental strain on students not exceptionally robust 
Possible lemedies are — 

(а) The placmg of less emphasis on the exammation 

(б) Requiring a thorough physical and medical exammation of all students, 'either at 

entrance or periodically, and the giving of sane and fnendly advice to those 
needing it, by some one such as the University physician, suggested m my 
reply to question 17 

(c) The mauguiation of a health depaitment 


Guj±a, Jites Chandra 

Our boys aie generally of delicate health and the college authorities do not take 
nnv care of their health There are many colleges which do not possess a gymnasium 
and an athletic master Physical exercise ought to be made compulsory fiom the 
ago of twelve to twenty-two There ought to be an attendance register for the 
pvmnnstic classes Delinquents m this respect ought to be debarred from university 
examinations The hostels must be large-sized, well-ventilated, and very neat, and 
kept under the charge of experienced and aged teachers To avoid undue mental 
strain I think that the introduction of examination by compartments, as has been done 
m the case of law studies, will bo highly beneficial Tt is monstrous that a student 
who passes m all subjects except one should be required to attend his former class for 
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a full o iq year and then appear at the came examination in alt the subjects The boy 
should rather bo allowed to appear at an examination m the subject in which ho has 
failed at the end of six months only 

Guiia R \ janikavta 

Tho pro ent generation of students appear to bo weaker in health than their pro 
tlecea ora hundreds of them ha\o pale chcel s and lacklustre eyes short sightedne a 
is tapidlj increasing among our y oung jam I do not mean to suggest that uruvcr«it\ 
education is alono or mami\ re pon. lblo for it in a largo number of ca-.es poverty is 
perhaps the root cau o but tho fact is undomablo that the present system impo ea an 
unduo pb\ ical and mental strain upon those who arc not robust, 

Ono rented} for tins is tho relaxation of tho ncidita of tho examinations a second 
examinations m compartments for tut ucce* ful candidates It should al o bo carefully 
con. idem! whether or not tho number of examinations might bo reduced Profe or 
Pauken nghtU says — V\o must be on our guard against multiplying examinations be 
aond tho point of necessity an unnccei. an examination is an tail Other remedies 
might bo suggested but tho ore connected with the social system which may not bo 
touched upon here 


GCTTt TJMFS ClttNURA 

In xnv exiericncc I do not find any det noration of health and physical develop 
tnenl in run nppr cinblo degree amongst tho student community of Ben 0 al In 
sufficient mlro"cnou3 food because of ln„li j rices tells somewhat upon tho health of 
students but it Is common to other people in other spheres of lifo Generally speaking 
there is no deterioration in tho health of tho student community of Bengal 

As to the mid lie part of the question mv answer is No 

As to the latter part of tho question no answer is necessary for it docs not an © 
in mow of my replies given to tho first portion of tho question 

Haidar TJsus Ciiandra 

Tho majority of tho students during their university career in Bengal liavo their 
health undermined so that when they enter tho world they generally suffer from 
dvspcpsin loss of eyesight and other diseases which disablo them from doing any 
service to Government and their mother country This is duo to tho following — 

(a) Tho want of proper provision for physical exercise Vdequato provision for 

outdoor exercise should bo mado by tho authorities 

(b) Unduo mental strain just after meals Viter taking a hasty meal boys have 

to hurry to their colleges and schools which generally begin at 10 or 10 30 

A 51 

fc) They take unwholesome ba7ar Bwcets ai their tiffin 

School nnl college authorities and superintendents of hostels should mako satis 
factory arrangements for tiffin It is a matter for serious consideration whether 
schools and colleges may bo held both m tlio morning and afternoon 

HAq Kliau Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zauiral 

As regards tho health and physical development of students conditions have 
improved a little in recent years but much more is necessary Tho present system 
is certainly partly responsible for this drawback for cramming is still the rule and 
students having very httlo freed onf in the choice of a career are often compelled to 
travel over uncongenial paths but I think the chief causo of their physical deleriora 
tion lies in the fact that many of them are thrown into a bad atmosphere without any 
proper control 
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Harley, A H — Hazra, Jogendra Nath — Holland, Rev W E S — Hotates, 

Rev ’ft H G 


Harley, A H 

Students in India are moie liable to dysentery and fevers than are students in the 
West, but then health generally does not seem to be deletenously affected by their courses 
of studj , the lack of physical excicise is responsible for many of the ailments which 
students suffer from In the few fatal cases know n to me the illnesses v ere contracted m 
the home village duiing vacation and terminated fatally on the return of the student here 
On the v hole, I am disposed to believe that students leave Calcutta in better condition 
physically than on their first commg to it from the mofussil 


Hazra, Jogendra Nath 

The present system of university study affects the health of students and puts an , 
■undue strain upon the body and mind of students In some cases, the courses of studies 
are long and difficult Most of the university students enter the University with a very 
defective knowledge of English literature and with an imperfect command of Enghsh 
They find their work m colleges uncongenial and difficult Finding no other way out of 
the difficulty they are compelled to have recourse to cramming and hard work The 
following remedies may be suggested — 

(а) To improve the training boys receive in high schools, especially m Enghsh. 

(б) To reduce the courses of study 

(c) To arrange for regular physical exercise and other forms of recreation 

There is a large number of poor students who cannot pay for healthy living Some 
of them depend upon private tuition and have to work very hard There should be a 
number of scholarships and free studentships to help them 

Holland, Rev WES 

\ 

I have lived for thirteen j ears among students m Allahabad and for five years among 
students m Bengal I have been much impressed by the deplorable inferiority m 
physique of the Calcutta student Bengali students m Allahabad were much more 
robust The difference m health conditions is even more striking Illness was un- 
common, serious illness very lare, m our Allahabad hostel of 100 students Here 
there is seldom a day on which half a dozen students, generally many more, are not 
absent from our college through fever 

Healthier dwellings, regular medical inspection and assistance, playing fields and 
compulsory athletics, a much better diet, the discouraging of cramming, and a more 
elastic and rational system of examination seem to me the chief remedies To parti- 
culanse on two pomts I wish the University would require regular medical inspec- 
tion of all students, and the laismg of the mess fee m all college hostels by at least 
50 per cent It would be useful if a senior medical student would reside m each 
hostel to look after the nuising of the sick and render petty aid m the absence of 
the doctor t 

The spread of consumption among students is alarming 

Holmes, Rev W H G 

Students who come from villages to Calcutta, comparatively robust, after a year 
oi tv o m Calcutta become frail, anaemic, dull, and listless Ninety per cent take no milk 
at all m Calcutta, whilst in then villages most of them drink daily a seer of milk or so 
They increase m v eight rapidly during the vacation v hen they aie out of Calcutta 
The chief complaints they suffer from are dyspepsia, pulmonary phthisis (often of the 
galloping type), melancholia, due to constant worry, and general depression of body and 
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mind Wire mg tho Calcutta Medical Club tho Into Hr I M Mulhck whoso jractico 
v as largcl\ amoii n studi ntn said — 

Tlio nnjontx aro melancholic pc imi tic never enjoy life properly both from 
actual want in man} nw ns veil a. from imaginar} evils Ho goes on to say 
Tli } get fatigued 1 3 the It a- 1 bodily exertion but what indcfati e abIo workers 
thc\ are in mental worl I It is near tho la t few days of examination that 
tho\ become uatcadv both m body and mind probably owing to oxccssno 
anxiety our an uncertain cruel and irrational examination 'gain bo gays 
Tbo recklcs wn to of energy of our bovs during tho period of arduous and 
elaborate theoretical examination is the enu o of their exhausted and effortless 
prostration hi tho field of life s worl nnd their bad health early breakdown and 
death Tins fact n little known outsido their circlo 
Tho only possible remctlv would be that no colli gc hould bo allowed to take students 
who o life it could not supers i nnd for whom it could not pro\ ido sanitary and suitable 
accommodation This would ccrtunly mean that no collego m Calcutta would liavo 
more than 200 to 2o0 students 

Under tho present system by winch l^OOO students aro concentrated in Calcutta no 
rcmcd\ is po^ible 


Hua, Tho Ilon’hlo Maulvi A K jTuzlul 

My own cxperjcnco is thnt tho strain of a university Iifo tolls heavily on tho 
health ami physical development of students in Bengal I believe that tbo presont 
Bystem imposes nn undue physical and mental strain upon students who aro not excep 
tionally robu t Tho remedy lies onco again in providing for residential boarding 
bouses and hostels with proper arrangements and fuller opportunities for physical 
exercise nnd training Instruction should also so far as may bo convoyed to students 
moro in the form of verbal lectures by trained and competent professots rather than 
through the By stem of cram 


Huque Kazi Imdadul 

Tho health and physical development of students undoubtedly suffer during their 
university career First tho mental strain upon students is great because in 
most eases they get very littlo direct assistance in learning their subjects from 
tbo teachers or professors In fact they have to cram more than they can learn — 
mostly an unintelligent mechanical work : which causes unduo strain Their real 
powers ho mactivo and thnt causes additional strain Further being left without 
guidanco they aro generally very irregular in their studies so that immediately 
before tbo examination they labour very hard and thus undermine their own health 
It fact it seems unnecessary to work throughout tho year because what they cram 
now they will be likely to forget at tbo time of examination It is therefore that 
they havo to concentrate their efforts just beforo tho examination time 

Secondly the physical strain upon tho students of Bengal 19 of a twofold nature 
On -tho ono hand tbo congestion in messes indifferent food and unfavourable tunes 
in college and on tho other either a total want of regular exercise or over exercise 
(in football etc ) tells seriously upon their health 
I would suggest tho following remedies — > 

(а) Greater mcentivo nnd opportunities of regular study This may be effected 

by placing students moro in touch with their teachers and by remodelling 
tho examination system 

(б) Location of hostels in healthy environment provision of enough space for 

each Btudent to livo m and of wholesomo food in sufficient quantities 
(e) Holding of classes beforo tho middav meal nnd after it allowing enough 
time for rest after tho meal 

VOL xn l 
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Huqui , Kazi Imdadul— contd— Husain, The Ilon’blc Mnx Mdhammvd Fazlt, Khan 
Baliadm— Eh dart, M A N J \ul, Annul— -Kar Sms Giiandra 


(d) Provision of scope for tho regular physical cxcrciso of overy stmlent and the 
regulation of oxorciscs cxpoit medical nduco, prescribing suitahlo 
foims of oxoicises for lndmduals according to then constitution 

Haider games, such as football, lioclcoj, etc , ought to ho regulated by reducing 
tho time 

Otlior games rcquiiing less spaco ought to ho introduced and country games 
romodelled and encouraged 

Exorcises of practical utility in life, such as longdistance walking, cross-country 
races, swimming, etc , ought to bo organised, and in all schools (and also m colleges 
to a certain extent) ‘ boy scout * organisations should bo started 


Husain, The Hon’ble Mian Muii \mm \i> F \zlt, Khan Bahadur 

I believe a largo number of tho students are not fit to take the course prescribed by 
the University, and this leads to cram and o\ crexortion, lending to physical, and even 
mental, breakdown Enthusiastic university men, m their efforts to raicethc standard 
forget that knowledge, unless digest deserves but little I think the remedy lies m dividing 
the post-intermediate university course into two honours and pa^ The strain of a 
higher course wall only bo on those who can bear it, while the pressure will bo removed 
from those who aro not strong enough to bear it, and they wall get only such knowledge 
as they can assimilate. 


Hydari, MAN 

Yes one of the remedies is suggested in question 17 above Another is in answer 
to question 9 above, in which I have recommended that permission should be given to 
use books m the examinations, w Inch would do aw ay with cramming , also 1 I w ould insist 
upon, a certificate of- physical training as a sine qua von for admission to tho examin- 
ations The words ‘ physical training * are hero used in a very elastic sense , it does not 
necessarily imply going through a prescribed and rigid system of gymnastic exercises 


Jat.il, Abdul 

In all Indian universities, under the present system, the physical development 
of shidents is sacrificed The piesent tiaimng imposos an undue strain upon students m 
general 

The following remedies are suggested — 

(a) As far as possible, every student at tlnf University should be required to take 

some exercise and play games 

( b ) The system of examination should not be advantageous to a crammer, but 

should pay any student who attends lectures regularly and makes an 
intelligent study of the subject 

(c) Inter collegiate tournaments and sports should be encouraged 

(d) Exeicises adapted to the Indian chmate and customs should be patiomsed 


TCak, Sites Chandra 


The health and physical development of our students during their university 
caieer leave a good deal to be desired The practice of any land of game is hunted 
As remedies I would suggest an encouragement of sports and the piovision of facilities 
thereof I do not think the present system really imposes any undue strain — mental 
oi physical — on students 
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Karim Maulvi Abdul 

Tho health and physical development of students during their university career 
cannot bo said to bo satisfactory Tho presont system I am afraid imposes an undue 
pnysicil and mental 6train upon students who aro not exceptionally robust Multiplicity 
of subjects and books proscribed for tho university cxamuiation bemg tho chief causa of 
tho strain this burden should bo lightened as far as possible 

A system of periodical medical examination of students at different stages of instruc 
tion should ho introduced and ccs at ion from studios and non participation m games 
insisted upon in tho caso of thoso who aro not in a position to stand such strain That 
physical exercise is os nccesSarv as over oxcrciso is injurious should bo well impressed 
upon students Boys of weak constitution should not bo permitted to take part in 
bard games such as football and hoekoy In selecting games for boys their physical 
trcn"th tho nutritiro quality of their food and tho climatic condition of tho country 
hould bo taken into consideration 

Irom what I have seen and heard I havo no doubt that tho eyesight of our students 
is percept illy deteriorating Special care should be taken to check this deterioration 


Kat?ve, D K ^ 

L think tho present system of education imposes an unduo physical and mental 
strain upon students who are not cxctptionally robust In the first place students have 
to learn all subjects through a foreign tongue This strain is for some time inevitable 
But this strain becomes all the more exhausting as students in order to pass a university 
or m n tion havo to appear at ono and tho same timo for all papers and have to pass 
in all of them at tho same time If instead of this rigid rule examination by com 
partments was allowed it would lesson tho strain upon students considerably For 
instance if a students fails in one or two subjects only at an er mination ho should ho 
allowed to appear m those papers only say after six months Similarly a student 
might be allowed to appear for a portion of tho examination at ono time Both the e 
reforms would lighten tho burden upon students and would lend to a sounder study of 
subjects At present students have to make up so many subjects within a specified 
period and hence they cannot study leisurely and concentrate attention upon a few 
subjects but havo to get up all subjects hurriedly This is more applicable to tho 
intermediate examination of tho University and not so much to tho B A examin 
ntion However examination by compartments is to my mind on urgent reform 
iu our university system 


Khan, Abul Hasiiem 

There is a perceptible improvement in tho health and physical development of 
late years I do not think, that tho pre ent system impo es any undue physical or mental 
tstrain upon students 


Ko, Taw Sein 

The present Bystem does impose an undue physical and mental strain upon all 
classes of students The enervating influence of the Indian climate has to be considered 
A curriculum suited to a good northern clime s out of place w India If it is adopted 
without such a con tderati on the pressure on the bram is so creat that the organs of 
tho body as the heart lungs liver and kidneys aro hkelv to be offoctod. It is remark 
able that the male Indians who pass through English schools an! eolle 0 ea contract 
■dyspepsia and diabet03 while Indian feaial s are comparatively free from such ailm ents 
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and it is noticeable that leading pi oimncnl Indium, v ho . io acquainted with Lnghsb, 
die of diabetos or weak licait, betwoen the ages oi 40 and 50, whilo thoy uro still in 
their prime The cuinculutn, tlioiefoio, should be pruned down , moro exercise should 
be taken, debates, lectuies, and readings should be held for the mental recieation of 
students The hostels should be licensed and ponodically inspected. 


Kundu, Rai Bejoy Narayan, Bahadur 

Tho health and physical development of students suflei n.atenally during their 
umversity caieer I know students who after finishing their university career come 
with then health shattcied Undei tho present system, students hare to go through a 
large numbei of subjects and a laigc number of books and appear at numerous examin- 
ations, wdnek continue foi a long tune As great importance is attached to success m 
an examination students have no othor alternative, but to take to cramming They find 
no time to take physical exercise and cannot give undivided attention to any parti- 
cular subject and so an undue mental stiain is put upon them and it is difficult for them to 
come out of the Umversity with then health unimpaned 


Kundu, Purnaohandra. 

I do not think that the health and physical condition of students suffer in the 
least on account of the present system of university education, excepting m the case of 
those students who sleep through the couise and force themselves up by excessive hard 
work at the time of exammation The remedy lies with the teachers who ought to 
and should be given the opportunity to see that then- students do their work regularly 
and systematically all through the course , and w ith the University which should so 
alter the system of examination as to make easy passes by cramming difficult, and 
to compel students to satisfy the teachers by diligent and systematic w ork throughout 
the course ( Vide my answer to question 10 ) 


JjAttiri, BeuhARAM 

The health is miserable 
Yes 

The insanitary condition of the places Malaria, want of good and nourishing food, 
and inadequate feeding 

I w ould suggest regular physical exercise, manly sports and games Military drill, 
better food Provision of free lunch m schools and colleges as is introduced m Baroda 


Latttri, G-opat Chandra "" 

Very little attention is paid to" the improvement of physique m the umveisity 
caieer of students m Bengal They aie entirely left to their option as to physical 
culture, while their studies impose upon them compulsory mental strain As a con- 
sequence, health is deteriorating* Very many students suffer from dyspepsia and 
shortsight and some from consumption also 

Gymnasiums and athletic sports should be amply provided for and inter-college 
and inter-hostel competitions arranged 

Service under Government should be made conditional on a certificate of athletic 
habits 
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IxAhiry Panojit Chandra. — Mahtab The Hon lie Sir Bijay Chand — Maitra Gopad 
Chandra — Majumdaf Biraj Mohan 


Lahiry Banojit Chandra 

The health and physical development of the students are being hampered by their 
university career Thi3 is due partly to undue physical and mental strain ana 
partly to the fact that they have to strain their body and miud immediately after 
their midday meals This strain may be removed by the periods of recreation and 
study being alternately mixed together Amongst the students there are some who 
are too much deaated to games and others who do not take any part m physical 
exer lses The mean course is always the best Students often lose sight of the 
truth that only so much physical exercise is to be taken as is conducive to the health 
Overexhaustion for the sake of the pleasure of games is always to be avoided 


Mahtab The Hon Me Sir Bijay Chand 

The students one meets are very often of poor physique This is primarily due 
*n many cases of course to the neglect of physical exercise and the unhealthy mode o 
living in messes The undue importance attached to the mere passing of the uni 
versify examination and the ever condemned but still surviving system of cramming 
the numerous courses especially in the first few years of school life have also a gooa 
deal to do with the feeble looking dyspeptic and nervous students one meets in Benga 
1 have suggested the remedies in mv answer to question 17 serious attention to the 
subject of physical exercise and a radical change m the mode of living in messes are 
necessary aud the number of text books in the lower classes of schools must be greatly 
reduced 


Maitba Gopal Chandpa 

There are reasons to fear that the pre ent system imposes an unduly heavy st am 
on students The substitution of the vernacular as the medium of examination m omo 
of the subjects will go a great way to relieve their burden 

The natural weakness of the constitution of the Bengalis requires that the physical 
training of Btudents should receive from the University greater attention than it 
seems to have done An expert to assist the colleges with Ins advice and guidance in 
matters of physical exercise and training will be a desirable addition to the university 
■staff 


Majumdab Biraj Mohan 

The health of students in a crowded place like Calcutta must necessarily bo affected 
•as hardly any adequate provision can bo made by the colleges for the physical develop 
ment of tho numerous students who often dwell in unhealthy surroundings No 
collego in Calcutta has extensive playgrounds and it is very rare indeed to find the 
■finest intellects po essing robust constitutions Moreover the frequent examination 
and the consequent heavy mental stram tell upon their health to a considerable oxten* 
Tho remedies are to dimini b tho congestion in the Calcutta colleges as much n3 
possible and this can only be done if in every centre of education in the raoftissil, at 
least second grade colleges bo openod and to remove all tho Calcutta colleges from 
tho overcrowded quarters to the suburbs where extensive plots of land may bo easily 
secured But it is doubtful wheth r under tho existing condition epeciallv when 
Government and tho University have spent such large amounts in lands and buddings 
In Calcutta such a cbeme as this is possible 
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Majumdlr, Naiu MjnAKi’stAU — M\/ivii>\u (' II— Mn.'\, I h> Jlon’blc lint M uu Mir \ 
Chandra, Bulmdui— Mnu\ Rvm ('imimn- M<»h \mm u*, Ui \S \t i 


MATUMDI'R, JlS ARENDRAKU MAR 

Bad health and stunted development an the inevitable efit'ctx of the present ‘>\stcm r 
which ccitainly imposes an undue strain 

The remedies will bo found in the direction of — 

(a) Reducing the rigidity of the examinations 

(b) Using the vernacular as tiie medium of education 

(c) Emphasising traditional rules and obsc nances relating to personal hvgicnc, 

punt}, food, and general conduct of life 

(d) Adapting traditional ph}sicnl exercises to modern requirement* 

(c) Improving the existing xvsfcm of dietarv 


M \ZUMDAU. C If 

Tho health and physical development of students dm m; thru umvcrsitv career 
seem to be anything but sitisfactorv ov mg to phvsicn! and mental strain This 
may, to some extent, be icincdicd b\ 1 cgul.u and compulson ph> steal e vf rcisc- 


Mitra, Tlie Hon’ble Uni Maiiendra Chandra, Bahadur 

Geneially, the students are of weak constitution Tho study of livgiene should 
be made compulsory Every student before admission to any particular course of 
study should bo medically examined In some cases, tho present s}stem imposes- 
undue physical and mental strain In such cases, students should wait till the} are 
declared medically fit The members of the governing hod} of each institution should, 
m consultation with tho teachers, inspectors, and medical officers and tho guardians 
of students, prescribe the course of study {vis , law r , medicine, engineering, agriculture, 
etc ) specially suitable for each student 


Mitra, Ram Ciiaran 

Students living m private messes or with their parents" have geneially to attend to 
other duties according to their circumstances in life Much of their time is taken up 
m these duties and, whenever free, they lead for then college lectures Having no- 
appointed time for physical exeicise, they generally do not take part in sports or 
exercise and become physically weak 


Mohammad, Dr Wali 

The health and physical development of students leave much to be desired- 
Tlie absence of healthy home influences, ignorance of the laws of hygiene, the absence of 
medical inspection and facilities for healthy outdoor exercise, all result in pool constitU' 
tions and broken health An excessive dose of lectures, the half assimilated and lialf- 
crammed lessons learnt by burning the midnight oil, tlie absence of healthy environment, 
disregard to careful diet and propei nourishment, produce w eak sight, consumption and 
other aliments ending m physical and mental breakdown A residential university 
ought to he m a position to look after the health of its students No recommendation 
made by the Dacca University Committee appeals to me more than the establishment 
of a department of physical framing Periodical medical examination coupled with _ 
theoretical and practical courses m hygiene and ample space for organised games and 
sports and a w cll-equipped gymnasium, ought to improve the physique and the general 
health of students 
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Mukerjee Adiiir Chandra 

Very bad. 

Yea 

Courses should be simplified and tho messes should have better surroundings 


Mukerjee Bijoy Gofal 

Speaking generally I ravj say that during tho last few y cars the health of 
students in Bengal 1 as much improved but still tho number of students whose health 
breaks down during their university career is not very small This breakdown how 
ever does not seem to bo duo to an} severe physical or mental strain imposed upon them 
it may rather be attributed in most cases to certam economic causes which it is not 
directly within the power of tho University to remove. 

Mukerjee Radhakamal 

T do not think that tho courses hero arc too heavy or that the present system in 
volvea an undue physical or mental strain upon students in general The fault lies not 
in the system but in the incidents of that system the conditions which are referred to in 
my answer to que tion 17 

Mukhopadhyaya Dr Syamadas 

My experience of tho health and physical development oi university students is 
disappointing The present lengthy curricula of tho University and even of the schools 
and the multiplicity of difficult examinations of the University are m part responsible 
V ant of leisure and facilities for physical exercise is the mam contributory cause Ignor 
ancc and neglect of hvgiemc principles tell specialty in tho malarious climate of Bengal 
Want of a nourishing (betary is also responsible 

X should suggest the following as remedies — 

(а) Limiting as far as may be expedient educationally the number of subjects 

pre cubed for a given examination and the number of examinations for 
which one may quality in a given period Much good may be done also by wi e 
guidance on the part of teachers in the matter of examinations 

(б) Providing facilities for phy steal exercise 

(c) Providing healthy habitations and nourishing dietary 

( d ) Judicious obser\ation and advice on the part of guardians or tutors residing 

with tho students 


Muranchand College Sylhet 

Health and physical development suffer The present system imposes undue 
physical and mental strain Physical framing should be made compulsory at all 
stages Pass students may be allowed to sit for an examination by compartments 
The B A examination might be split up into Parts I and II 

Nag 3 P IT 

I am inclined to think considering the ntimber of subjects in which a candidate 
is required to take his examination that the present system imposes an undue physical 
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QUESflON 18. 


Nag, P N — contd — Naik, K G — Nandi, Matiigra Kanta — Nandy, The Hon’ble 
Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra— North Bengal Zammdars’ Association, Bang- 
pur — Pad, The Hon’ble Bai Radtta Charan, Bahadur 

md mental strain upon students who are not of lobust health This stiam, coupled 
nth the malarious influence of the climate of Bengal, affects the health of many 
More scope should be afforded and ways devised foi the development of the physical and 
healthy social life of students 


Naik, K G 

If compulsoiy physical training is provided for there need be no such fear 
Even at present there is not much tiuth m this I do not believe the present system puts 
any undue strain on boys 


Nandi, Mathura Kanta 

Up to the matriculation standard I do not tlimk that there is any undue physical 
or mental strain upon students I would, however, recommend medical examination of 
pupils upon admission and at regular intervals for the detection of physical defect, 
and the application of suitable remedies The real defect is that mental exertion does 
not go hand-in-hand with physical exercises And the real remedy lies m making 
physical exercises as compulsory as any subject of study 


Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra 

The principal causes of detenoiation of the health of students aie the following — 

(a) Want of sufficient nutrition 

(b) Indifferent food-stuffs badly cooked 

(c) Keeping late hours 

(d) Neglect of •'physical training 

(e) Overciowdmg m hostels 

(/) Pure food-stuffs now-a-days are not available Eish and meat are so dear 
™at students cannot have an adequate quantity of them 

(g) Defective cooking is inevitable when food for a large numbei has got to be 

prepared 

(h) Geneially, students keep late hours for months before the examination time 

For the lmpiovement of the health and physical development of students, I would 
make the following recommendations — 

( 1 ) The vigour and rigidity of examinations should be reduced 
(n) bpecial attention should be accorded to physical training and athletics 
(in) Provioion should be made foi an improved diet m the self-governing students 
hostels and messes 


North Bengal Zammdars’ Association, Rangpur 

The development of health and physique is surely pool* The principal reason 
of t ns is the very unequal pioportion of mental of physical exercise Students are re- 
qunod to studv quite a lioide of subjects and too many set texts without deriving any 
corresponding benefit from them It is desirable that students should be required to 

4\iuld I l,e 1 made r compulsory GXC ° pt the com P ulsor y one5 Ph^ical exercises 


Pal, The Hon’ble Rai Radha Charan, Bahadur 


Not at all satisfactory, the 
and mental strain upon students 


present system certainly imposes an undue physical 
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1 copies U oemtion Khulna — PtWM l ho Hon llo Mr Justice ^DDUr — R a\ Dr 
Bioim CnANDBt 


Peoples Association Khulna 

In our cvpericnco tho health nnd physical development of students during their 
university career in Bengal is lamentable 

Wo aro strongly of opinion that tho present system imposes on unduo "physical and 
mental strain upon students Our reasons will bo clear from tho following remedies 
which w o suggest — 

(а) More money should bo spent on boarding and lodging arrangements 

(б) Tho pressure entailed by the study of a large number of subjects and by the 

complexity of subjects especially in tho lower cla ses of high schools can 
bo rclioaed by limiting tho subjects of study to a manageable number 

(c) Well considered schemes of physical culturo — suited to tho special conditions 

of tho students of tho country — should bo introduced and made compulsory 
ns far os practic able in schools and colleges 

(d) Tho encouragement of games nnd sports bv organising competitions and giving 

prizes is extremely desirable nnd public funds should bo spent on this 
object more liberally than is tho caso at present 

(e) If a aoIunttcr_corps become a feature of tho life nnd work of each college it 

'would go far to promote phvsicnl health nnd culture 
(/) Pevival of tho traditions of Drahntacharytja 


Rahim The Hon bio Mr Justice Abdur 

Tho present system of university edu afion imposes considerable strain on the 
student notonh m Bengal but all over India This is partly due to tho artificial character 
of tho system its traditions tho unduo importance which tho teach rs attach to examm 
ationsand coacqucntly the misplaced ingenuity which is often cverci edm the framing 
of questions with tho view apparently not so much to test the progress made by tho 
student but to battle Inm I behove that tho physique and cnergv of the educated classes 
have greatly suffered m consequence On this ground nlnnn if nothing else it is time that 
tho whole system should be recast and a moro rational Bystem given a chance by placing 
at in tho hands of a more carefully selected class of teachers 


Ray Dr Bidhan Cn \ndra 


The physical development of students during their umversity career is beiow par 
The reasons are tho following — 

(a) The overage Btudent resorts to a town from a village and has to Iivo underrun 
accustomed conditions coupled with bad food and unhealthy surroundings 
(For remedies seo my answer to question 17 ) 

[l) Ho joins collego at tho ago of sixteen or serent en Tins age coincides with 
tho tran ition stage when the boy grows into manhood The whole 
constitution is then undergoing rapid changes and developments He has 
to begin working in the college for the intermediate examination almost 
immediately after lie has finished Ins matriculation Apart from unnatural 
surroundings tho bad food defective hostel sanitation the struggle to get 
the wherewithal to maintain body and soul together during his stav at college 
he has further to undergo a veral tests dimn" the first an I second years at 
tho college and then to go through the strain of the intermediate 
examination Be it remembered that the several tests at tho college during 
the two years are meant to test tho^ students fitnoss for obtaining success 
at tho umversity mterpiediate exammat on They are not peeially in 
tended to find out what progress the student makes in the study of a 
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K \x . Dr Bimi \x Cii w'im \-~ omtd - I? w , Joi.i s fit xm>p x 


puticulur Mibicct It would lu> moio <tt'inb|o to oiml t ho intermediate 
cMumnntion nltogcthei If u hi j e proportion of mat riculntt-' is drafted on 
nt once to piofe-Mon ih tiohnolngie il and c nmmeroial com -os the rest would 
xerx ptolitably eo ilong to the B \ dt,ur<* and appe ir at the examination 
at the nee of twenty or Ixxtntx one when thev wdl Ime piv,ed the transi- 
tion si me of life 'J lie interim dint" oxnnumtion hrt -hi up the link betw ecu 
the matriculation and the B \ < x umii ition md tnxn nothing tangible m 
return Thine is hnrdh mix ptofi- ton which a Muili it who has pasted the 
I A examination e >n rwh out' r lie 1ms not o.fti acqmrid the special 
distinction of benm a piadunti of the UmxirMtx 1 he medical inspector 
xxould be able to ndxi-o a ‘tudent who is ph\si< illy unfit, to take things 
cas\ fora xenr This hi would gladlx do if ho Knows that the next 
examination is not due till tlie end of the fourth xeir after n atncula- 
tion Thcprogrt- of the student nt the colli gi during the four years 
would bo carefully watched In the college authorities 

(c) The usual method of holding umxcrutx examinations during tiic months of 

Match, April and Mat is harmful The wmt*r months should be mado the 
examination months 'J his will en ible student-' to finish the examination 
before Match and rcsoit to their \illige homo during the spring and recoup 
their strength 

(d) As fat as possible the examination should In* written oral and practical m all 

subjects The wntten examination alone does not bring the candidate m 
touch with the examiner and the latter ha- no means of satisfying lnmself 
as to the mental calibre of the student How e\ ei carefully a series of ques- 
tions for a w niton examination max be £ -ct it is impossible to find out exactly 
what the student docs Know, although the examiner max find out what tlm 
student does not Know 


n Ray, Joges Chandra 

Tltat the health and physique of the wmxersitx students is xxorse than that of 
young men of the same class of society is a recognised fact The students suffer from 
weakness of eyesight and digestivo capacity The majontx loses the poxver of physical 
endurance The causes of this lamentable state are ninny, one of xxlncli certainly the 
most important, is the undue mental sham to which thex aie subject A curious pheno- 
menon is ooserx r ed either there is all xxorK and no play , oi all play and no work The 
reason for this state appears to be that students aie made to lead a very artificial 
life fiom their boyhood, having the daily duties scheduled xxith a xuexx to the mere ac 1 
quisition of knowledge They 7 must lead foi so nianvhouis, usually twelve hours, as soon 
as they come to the fourth class of their schools Tv elve hours’ study w hether at home 
or m schools or colleges xx ith insufficient and untimely food cannot he borne by any 7 , but 
the robust without detriment to health It is a w ell-known fact that students improve 
m health xvhen they go home durmg vacations They enjoy rest and eat food well cooked, 
and at the time they 7 feel hungry In messes and hostels coolung is not satisfactory 7 . 
The worst thing is that the students have to bolt the half-cooked food, rim to a distant 
school or college, and immediately be attentive to their lessons They return utterly 
exhausted If they could enjoy 7 a hearty meal and some rest before the school or the 
college hour there xvould have been less 'exhaustion and less strain on the body Many 
other matters connected with school and college routine tend to undernime the physique 
For instance, boys are made to undergo drill exercises during school hours, fre- 
quently just at the time when they feel hungry 7 and fatigued The remedies are as 
follows. — 

(a) Less school or college xvork xvhich should not begin earlier than 11 in the morning 
and should not be prolonged later than 3 in the evening 
(&) More attention paid to the lighting and ventilation m school or college rooms 
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(c) Tho taking of physical statistics of the boys and students and thorough 

examination of the body at least twice in the year by a competent medical 
man who should be empowered to presenbo suitable remedies for any defect 
or weakness of tho parts of the body and the introduction of the system of 
keeping registers of phi sical improvement along with tho marks of mental 
progress 

(d) In the case of students Irving m recognised messes and attached hostels appoint 

ment of such superintendents as can adequately discharge the duties of 
guardians The responsibibties of the e gentlemen are immense the} 
should be men of high moral principles of religious temperament and of 
wide sympathies. Considering the amount of work the} are expected to do 
their worl as tcacl ers Bhould be lightened It is the} more than the rlasa 
teachers who can mould the students under their charge on tho lines conducive- 
to the general welfare of the future g neration 


Ra\ Manmathanath 

The present system, undermines the health and the physical development of students 
and impo es undue physical or mental strain upon th m in many cases While due 
regard is paid to the thoroughness of teaching learning and testing the course should 
bo a comparatively light one To cite one instance the present Course I in hi tory 
should be simplified If the object of education bo tho cultivation of intellectual 
strength moral strength and independent judgment as it obviou. Iy is the depth and 
not the extent would better serve tho purpose 


Ra\ Rames Chandra 

The answ ers submitted refer to the pre university career and not the universitvr 
career it.elf But the scl olastic burden a 0 e for age is lighter in university days com 
pared with that of pie university days 

Educational problems in this country have been discussed by eminent experts from the 
purely academical point of view time out of number but tho aspect of the problem 
bearing on the health of the scholars has never been scientifically discussed 

Having decided to make a survey of the health of our students we approached the 
heads of several institutions to grant us permission to undertake the worl free of all cost 
to them But I regret to sav that only three institutions permitted the examination 
the other four having refused it 

It is not difficult to understand this attitude on the part of school owners By nature 
nost men are suspicious and most of all the owners of private institutions 1 ho scent 
danger m every hreat 1 of w md W e started work at a time (July 1916) when tho Bengal 
Ambulance Corps was in being and when a cowardly assault had been committed on one 
of the profe sors m an institution in Calcutta These were additional factors that easily 
brought us a denial The managers and owners of p ivate institutions m Calcutta are 
as it were always on the defensive — against any irksome impositions and expensive 
imposts The e are some of the patent reasons why pe mis ion was refused Tho sus 
picion was m some quarters raised that we were agents of Government seeking out students 
eligible for active field s rvice 

Before proceeoing to actual facts and figures I owe it to myself to express my sense 1 
of deepest gratitude to my friends Dr Raghu Rath Cliatterji and Dr Devendra N Ghosil 
for the very sub tantial help they ungrud 0 ingly rendered mo in the actual ex m nation 
of the boys at the various institutions 

Historically speal mg it was Cermany tl at m ISOS first mado the experiment in caring 1 
for the health of our boy s Probably it w as a part of Germanv s forty v ears preparation 
for the pr ent titanic conflict Wmost twenty years avo W eisbaden Nuremberg etc 
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were eliosen for experiment and in that same year (1898) the compulsory care of a school 
boy’s health was introduced throughout the towns in Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Austria, America (North and South), and Japan all followed the example of Germany 
in the same year (1898) England did not, apparently, take up this, but when, after the 
famous Boer war, the Britishers suspected that their manhood had deteriorated physic 
ally, they appomted a Royal Commission to find out what was the matter with the nation 
The findings of that Commission led to the introduction into England, so late as the 
year 1907, the means of improving the manhood of the nation Germany and other 
continental nations were not content with merely introducing the schemes , they wanted 
to exchange notes with each other, wit]i a view to securing better progress and this led to 
the holding of three international congresses on school hygiene m the years 1904, 1907, 
and 1910 Thus, the Westerners have not only theoretically realised that the boy of to- 
day will be the prop of the country to-morrow, but they have taken every conceivable 
•step to ensure that the boy of to-day shall grow up into a real man to morrow 

Amidst this w r or Id-movement for the betterment of the future manhood of each nation 
what has India been doing — India, where every Hindu considers it a social disgrace and 
a sin to die childless, where the birth of a male child is the occasion for festivities and 
lejoicmgs, and where the perpetuation of one’s own line is a religious duty* India has 
stood stolid and silent — most of her educationists and her medical practitioners never 
knew, and do not even to-day know, of such a world-movement ' To Dr Turner, the Ex- 
ecutive Health Officer of the Bombay Corporation, belongs the credit of first setting the 
ball rolling in this country In the year 1911, for the first time in India, Dr Turner 
made a sort of private survey of the health of pupils of the lower forms of vernacular 
schools In 1915 (October) the Punjab Government appointed six assistant surgeons 
for the inspection of male pupils of high, Anglo-veinacular, and middle English schools 
Judging fiom the forms and instructions supplied to me I consider that the work must 
have been thoiough But, unfortunately, the results are not available In that same 
year the Bombay Municipality appointed two male, and one female, medical inspectors 
and to each of these attached a peon and a clerk — all "of them being salaried officers They 
examined 186 lowei forms of vernacular schools and each inspector examined not only 
the pupils individually, but also examined the premises occupied by the schools They 
examined m all 13,907 pupils, one third of wdiom were girls The results of these examin- 
ations are not available to the public m this case too In January 1916, at the instance 
of the Surgeon-General with the Government of Madras, an IMS officer was deputed 
by that Government to examine the health of twelve elementary schools under the 
Madras Corporation He was given an assistant from the Surgeon-General’s office to 
help him in the clerical work Results here, again, are not published for general inform- 
ation In Burma, by order of the Sanitary Commissioner, each Government civil surgeon 
and health officer was et officio made medical inspector of Government schools in lus 
district , such a medical officer was to visit each school at least once a year, in addition 
to lus usual duties State aided schools w ere to be visited only if their managers agreed 
or requested °uch a visit The examinations conducted m Burma were directed more 
to the sanitation of the school buildings than to the personal hygiene of its scholars It 
w ill thus appear that here m India, efforts wmre not only belated but spasmodic and 
inco ordmated — although w e have now a minister in charge of the education portfolio 
and an Education d Commissioner and also m spite of our having a Sanitary Commissioner 
with the Inipcnal Government But, of all parts of India, Bengal has the w r orst 
record m this respect Some years ago, a Madrassi private practitioner, interested only 
in cj e sight made a sort of nnvatc sui vey of the eye sight of the students of some of the 
(olleges. Ins examination led to no public report In July 1916, Dr C P Segard of 
the Calcutta Young Men’s Christian Association distubuted a small printed post card to 
some Calcutta high schools It contained a few points of intei cst, but it appears that 
the examinations were not conducted and the result 0 , therefore, are not forthcoming 
Some three aeais ago die Government of Bengal called together a conference of some 
notabilities in Bengal, who deliberated and made certain recommondations, but hero 
ncom the i evolution of the Government of Bengal on the subject is a sealed book to the 
jnihjio 
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The best therefore that can be said of India is that in spite of its highly ceatrali ed 
organisation only sporadic flash m the pan sort of attempts have hitherto taken place 
They so\ our more or less of a cunositj ora passing w him than of a responsible duty under 
taken of cfc purpose \\ hat is more painfully striking however is the stolid indifference 
coupled with Iamcntablo ignorance in the matter even among those whose duty it is to 
do better and know better 

W ith a view to studying the physique of ou students on th 29th April 191G I ad 
dressed tho Director of lulhc Instruction in Bengal for permission to examine the health 
of the students of the two premier schools in Bengal — the Hare and Hindu Schools 
Wc (Dr P "N Chatterji Dr D G ho sal and myself) commenced work on th 11th 
July and left off on the 26th September for leant of permission from other school managers 
to four of whom wo had applied During tins period wo examined the following 
number of students — 


Schools 


N mber 
6t de t 


11 thinly to 6th Sept mber 
th 6 ptember t 15th September 
16th Septcmb r to Oth S ptember 


niodn School 

8 nsknt Coll go Tol 1) p rtment 
St Pul 8 hool 

Total 


60 


133 

03 


Our plan of action was to take up schools on tne sccfanun principle so tbatwemijitr 
etudj m groups certain social rebgious and local environmental conditions gnd their 
effect on the people of that sect wo selected the Hindu Schpol the St Paul s School 
(Clin tian boys) and the Tol or indigenous department of the Sanskrit College simply 
because their managers verj courteously permitted us to examine their boys 

The subject of health examination of school children evoked an under current of mixed 
feelings among both the scholars their guardians and the school teachers The teachers 
were silently mutinous the guardians were full of suspicion and contemptuous sneers 
in the beginning and the utmost unconcern after the examinations were begun wlule 
the pupils were often full of boyishness A scion of an ancient house declined to let us 
have the honour of touching his person although he belonged to a public school We 
mention these not in a spirit of complaint but as a warning to future workers 

Beforo starting work we applied to several authorities to a certain the measure of 
their responsibility and to gam such suggestions from them as they could afford 

(а) The Registrar of the Calcutta University was pleased to write thus — 

There is no provision in tho University Act about it (examination of health 
of students) and it is not known whether it is contemplated to have such 
provision ***** The only provision about sanitation in schools 
that the University indirectly makes is insistence on the sanitary surround 
ing ventilation being good rules against overcrowding and purity of 
drinking water provided in the schools as well as supervision of tiffin supplied 
in the schools in some cases (D 0 No 212 dated the 2 nd August 1910 ) 
(\^ e do not know how much of this tall talk is applicable or really applied 
to mofussil schools where the surrounding the water supply and the food 
supply are all decidedly bad and therefore deserving of greater care ) 

(б) The Director of Public Instruction has intimated that it is no part of his 

departmental duties to undertake a regular examination of school boys health 
and that though certain proposals in connection with the medical examina 
tion of school children m certain areas are now under the consideration of 
Government they do not involve legislation (D 0 No D — 5 dated the- 
7th August 1917) 
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(c) The Surgeon-General with the Government of Bengal intim& er h ap g the manage- 

ment never officially undertook any work of this sort R at per tains to j^ g 

ment of a few medical men and establishments is all tf,odv else 

office the health of the piovince being the care of somel Member m charge 

(d) The Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation, and the Hon’ble fc a p & 

of the Education portfolio m Bengal — have not replied a 

. ,, , t, , , or what is the same 

It appears, therefore, that in Bengal the health of the school boy )ncem eacll a epar b- 

-thing, the education, physically, of tlie Bengali nation is nobody’s co e be a p an( j y 10 eQ( j 
mental head looking upon the routine work of his department as th te Afferent and it is 
all of his tenure of the office In England, however, matters are qui n( j hourly c ] one there 
refreshing to know what amount of official and private work is daily a’ m J907 an Act was 
m the very same work that is nobody’s concern here 1 In England^ a p e( j Education 
passed providing for the medical examination of school children, Enthusiastically took 
(Administrative Provision) Act The English Board of Education ar „ e towns and coun- 
mp the work thus imposed upon it Medical officers of health of l p j mc jigent poor 
ties also became medical inspectors of schools And, further, to h^ Under the provi- 
to live more cleanly, m 1897, the Cleansing of Persons Act was passe |ense ^ their parents 
sions of law, scholars aie fed by each school authority at pubhc ex] ae £] ie coun ty or 
are too poor to afford a good midday meal The expenses are bori ( j uca ^ lon ra ^ e eac h 
municipal autlioutics and are embodied on the county or borough e a j 0 ffr cer (county or 
parish (county) healing its own proportionate share The medley, W ] 1Q a ft e r warn- 
borough) is empowered, by statute, to take proceedings against par( eiia ities being fine or 
mg, still neglect the adi ice or cautions of the medical officer — the m t ] ie opc E daily, 

imprisonment All students are bound to practise physical exercisi^ encouraged as part 
for half an hour before lessons Organised games are recognised an g c0( j e G f instructions 
of the school curriculum These exercises are compulsory under tin ' 
issued by the Board of Education 


sses 


Regarding their residence, students were divided into three cla , , 

mis or guardians. 

(I) Those who were permanent residents of Calcutta with pari 

(II) Those who resided m * messes ’ or * hostels ’ , ir suburban homes 

(m) Those who, living m the suburbs, attended daily fiom the 

efly those patromsmg 

Such of the students as had a mofussil home (and they meant ohu^h e long vacations in 
“ messes ”) weie specifically asked if they regularly spent each of number— to know if 

their country homes The leasons for this enquiry were two in , j. 0 re ] a pses for our 

those visiting their homes m malaria-stncken areas were liable, non-malanous areas 
experience as practitioners tended that way , and if those visitmj^, ere conflicting In 
benefited by the periodical change Answers to these queries three loim vacations 

tlus connection, I cannot help pointing out that, of the September October, 

m Bengal [ viz , summer vacation in July, the 'pooja vacation m n March and June], 
and the examination vacation for umveisity candidates betwee, n t rac t malaria during 
the pooja vacation is the worst for students — for they invariably co 

that period merly, every student 

A few words about the ‘ mess ” should be added here Eor., wa( j a y Sj the Univer- 
v as free to select any house and any company for living N< sc hool authorities do 
sity insists on university candidates living m hcensed messes, but p ve m messes usually 
not appear to be exacting in this matter As a result, those wlio r t a hjy there, but have 
do so with their relations and village folk They live fanly comfopf e teaches the virtues 
to suffer any amount of inconvenience m the matter of food Mess me a g air 
of self-help and f ellow -f eehng but is, in othei respects, a lifeless, tau that students should 

Hygienists are agreed as to the total number of hours of stud gl this head were com- 
not exceed at certain ages of their hves Accurate statistics und< would not be un- 
piled and they arc tabulated elsewhere They tell their own tale j t he following educa- 
intercsting to go into tins matter a little m detail Here, in Bcnga ’ 

-tional steins arc m vogue — , _ . i ^ 

0 b the Ben gab alphabet, 

(A) Imitation into the alphabets — Most of the children are taugh E agcs 0 f five and six 
the numbers and the multiplication tables between tin 
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Where a mother a leisured father or brother exists the cluld is earned 
through his first second and third pnmers at home till he is well into hi3 
sixth year of life At this ^tage one of three things happens — the child is 
either admitted into a school or placed undei a private tntoi oi taught 
at home bj the guardian — home teaching hung c-rnt 1 on xv ell up to the 
nth or seventh or higher class of high English schools 

(B) Infant school or palhsala — Most of the villages had and some yet have the 

indigenous primary school called palhsala Here the pupils squat (on small 
mats which they carry to and from home dad} ) and in a sing song 
monotonous tone continually repeat what the teacher or Gurumohashaya 
says Thus thev learn by rote either m the open air or in huts the 
numerals the addition subtraction and multiplication tables and a quantity 
of mental arithmetic They practise handwriting not on slates but on palm 
leaves They have a monitor teacher occasionally to help the Gummohashaja 
This Lmd of school which sits only morning and evening is fast disappearing 

(C) Middle, schools arc in every respect like high schools onlj that in them the 

multiplicity of subjects and tho humble condition of tho school buildings 
tend to wear down tho young scholars too early Very few people 
nowadays avail themselves of this intermediate stage 

(D) High English schools— The three schools we are dealing with belong to this 

class Hero there are nine classes leading from the rudiments of English 
to the matriculation stage The periods of teaching are roughly these — 
10 30 to 11 lu 11 15 to 12 0 12 10 to 1 1 30 to 2 15 2 15 to 3 0 3 5 to 3 45 
or out of 5} hours a total interval of 4o minutes is allowed — irrespective of 
the ages of the pupils TV e thus get the following st itistics worked out — 


Physl logical 1 mil, 1 wo If per ir el 


WHAr ICffllUT HAPpEVS HEBE 
At home daily 


;ar Moure 

to 8 1 

to 10 IS 

to 13 4 

to 15 30 

V 

t 1? 36 

to 19 4 


B ure j M rulog 
a if a if 


4 45 
4 4 
4 4 
4 45 
4 4 
4 45 


1 4i 

1 30 

2 0 
2 1 

10 


Night 
H M 

1 

1 6 
1 0 
2 0 
0 

2 1 


We have to remember in addition the following important facts in this connection — 
(1) This country is tropical and adverse to much continued work 
(-) School examinations and home tasks are overfrequent and overstep the 
capacity of students 

(3) Our children are fed chiefly on action nitrogenous diet 
f 4) Their health is nobody s concern unless they actuallv fall ill 

(5) No compulsory open air exercise obtains here 

(6) Paring examination season it is all work and no play 

(7) Malana and dyspepsia are eternally present in Bengal 

Are things practically unknown to our boys at least in the western sense Our bov3 
iok down upon games and parents are rare who n ould encourage their boys to parti 
ipate m games The result is that every year a games fee is compulsorily realised 
•om each scholar and while the guardians pav this impost and the school authorities 
ollect it neither of them seems alive to each other s duties and responsibilities in this 
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lespcct 1 ho school xcix often * lilTt i ? fiom wmit of ,t good pbixgtotmd , if nil} exists, 
1110 10101101-5 themsc h c . xodtnt n \ mnl pot bellied mdmdtini tie Mipienuly indifferent 
to its conditions, one g\ mire tic t mid dull umtrurtor i*t oftt'i .ittaelnd to two or three 
neiglilxninng «ehool . the t< irhus of all of vliuh (onudm tins instructor ns outside 
the p lie of then human mlutsl >St Paul n School n ,m exception in tlm rrspect 
The extensixo v ell Inid out giounds, the; coiiipuhoiv pro 1 < hool hour gxmrnxltci and 
dull, mid the post school liom footbnll.nnd tin pimtiedh free tompul oi\ tifliri — apply 
to all the scholais xx ho, one and all, appi no 1 in Ik IIm form, smart and }>_ile Woxen- 
tuic to suggest that the mithoulu i of < uh ichool <hould be eompelhd to haxc a good 
plajgiouiul and n coxeied aie> (for me during tin i tins), mid (hit i minimum phj-ital 
dcxelopmcnl, stiength, and endurance •hoidd be in ide the tt t, it long v ith the “ tc->t ” 
examination, of ehgibihtx to <<_o up for the n due ul itio i ('munition A v hole time 
gymnastics liifatiuctoi should lie attaclnd to cu'h school, tin m-iiuelor should tile 
Jus due si, aic m the mnkuur up of tacit pupil, u n m w ir mtt I’ri/f ■> ‘lionid be 
axxaided and competitions fic.pu.itlx uuouiaged in games mid spoils It would be the 
suiestwaj to kill a red mtciest m gnnu s and spoils if the pre rat st iff of '•cliool teachers 
were to be cntiustcd to sec them earned on Most of them mvu m tlmr li « c -* saw what 
the gymnasium w as, and (lie humdrum 1 edentan life of i school tc *c her Ii i . t iken away 
what of life remained m linn To begin with on Sat urdajs, the lower cla^-es should be 
closed and the bojs made to go through some games and spoils — the cl is-, tetchrrs being 
encouiagcd to join them r J he Coipoialion * hoiild set apart public p irks for certain 
days in the week) and for certain houis duty, cxclusueh for school box- and tiie form- 
ation of small pm ate clubs and gxninnsiums should bo cncouriged Once this sporttxe 
spirit is ingrained in the joung box lie will keep it up mstmclixelx in the upper classes 
Guardians should take a personal interest and, if passible pait’upite m these sports and 
games, and school masters should not shun these ns Ibex do the plngue Unless a boy 
sees Ins teacher at school and guardian at home sx stcmatic illx pai ticipating m Ins sports, 
or taking a In ely interest in them, Ins own enthusiasm will ncxci keep up Guardians, 
as a rule, are prone to expect tlicr money’s full worth by having all xxork and no play , 
but surety a man does not consist of brams onty , lienee, simultaneous plijsical dex-elop- 
ment is much needed too Such as they are, our school boy s are ‘ gentlemen ’ — sedate, 
grave, unsporting, haUng to turn their hands to anything but the quill What with 
malaria and other endemic diseases, xxitli parental neglect and a poor diet rich in adul- 
terations, -with contmuous ramming m of lessons, home tasks, and exercises, and frequent 
examinations, xntli a contemptuous sneer for manual labour and tiring exertion, our 
boys grow up into xx eak men — xx eak in phy sique, xx eak m intellectual equipment, and, 
therefore, necessarily w eak in moral strength The memory of any pious philanthropist 
who wall endoxv our institutions with good gymnasiums xvill be cherished with everlasting 
gratitude , and the example of guardians and teachers vying xxith each other to improve 
the physique of the young hopefuls w ill be not only a model for future generations to 
copy, but will clear up the atmosphere of the gymnasium, for, as at present, a Bengali 
boy who regularly frequents the gymnasium is often found m undesirable company, 
physical culture being yet the pastime of the illiterate ' ' ' 

Greater attention to sports and games, as well as regular physical culture, will have 
the additional advantage of diverting the young man from secret sexual indulgence. 
My practice among my community, and among students in particular, has given 
me frequent opportunities to study the student from every pomt of viexr , and the in- 
creasing neurasthenia among our students and men is, to my mind, the resultant of a 
combination for which the student is not directly responsible Born m a tropical climate 
and among a naturally sensitive people, reared m families where married men are by 
no means rare, eatmg stimulating diets (in some cases at least), living in luxurious hostels, 
fed upon cheap romances, roaming in cities studded with unfortunates, what else can a 
weakly, brainy young man do ’ The easiest way to divert him is not by creating libraries 
or institutes, but by endoxvmg gymnasiums and sports and games clubs all oxer India 

1 had the greatest difficulty in eliciting from each student what his ‘ amusements ’ 
were , m fact, many felt nonplussed when I put to them the question — “ What are your 
amusements ? What other exercise than walking do you take ’ ” A study of their 
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answers is edifying It is tabulated elsow here It w H open tho eyes of many educa 
tionisfs and it ought to open tho eyes of thosq who seek to recruit tho army in Bengal 
Our indigenou inexpen ive plays and games aro out of fashion and it is considered 
beneath tho dignity of a pupil to turn to them while every form of manual labour is 
deemed unseemly I very much wi h that tho boy icout movement i Id be com 
puhorily introduced into every school To giro an idea of tho extent of phy leal 
excrciso taken by our students I tabulate tho results el ewhere 

Coming to tho results of our examinations w o find that by appearance — 

29 students were obese te 4 1 percent 


78 

muscular 

if 1107 

4u9 

lean 

if C5 2 

139 

medium 

te 19 4 


Thoso who had superabundant fat were called obese those whoso pectoral and 
bicipital muscles stood out and were very Indit m movements wero called mu cuter 
thoso who were thin and wiry were called loan and tho rest were called med 
lum — neither too flabby nor vi lbly muscular 

Tho pnx.enco of chain of glands on both sides of tho neck with a sallow countenance 
was mafio tho test oi setoMo-usnesa anti judged Y>y this standard 107 students or 152 
per cent of tho whole w cro considered scrofulous by us 

Each student was bared down to his waist and socks and shoes wero removed Tho 
heights and weights wero carefully taken and tho results have been tabulated care ully 
To enablo our readers to compare the results obtained in otl er countne we have ]fut 
side by sido the English and American measurements and the measures of girte too 
Vt 6 leavo each reader to draw Jus own inferences In tins connection I beg to draw 
the reader s attention to another table copied from my Outhn s of Medical JuriSjrud 
ence giving tho weights of Indian viscera side by side with thoso of European viscera 
just to give an insight into the relative development and growth of the two peoples The 
Indian is m everv sense inferior in physique man for man Tho other measurements 
(chest expansion chest girth abdominal measurements cranial measurements) have also 
been tabulated and they tell their tale 

Out of tho total number of pupils examined °67 had enlarged tonsils of whom 137 
had their right tonsil larger and 131 their left \\ e forgot to make note of mouth breath 
mg in this connection and tho 107 scrofulous were included in this cla 3 

Na al Polvpus was found in 210 pupils 115 having it in their right nostril and 104 
in the left In no case was the polypus so large as to obstruct breathing completely 
and m most of the cases the pupils were unaware of this defect 

The practice of squatting at home and of usuu, seats unsuited to age at school renders 
each boy liable to sit crooked In fact no Bengali student seemed to possess any erector 
spinal muscle Judged on the strictest standard every boy had defective posture — to 
the utter unconcern of both the school authorities and guardians H e have ato seen 
students lying on cots that sagged — everything tending to produce a stooping gait 
A manly carriage is a rare sight To find out therefore how many of such pupils had 
actual prominence of the dorso lumbar spines we allowed each to sit as he chose and 
out of 703 pupils examined in 330 (t e m quite 54 05 per cent) the spinal curvature 
was plainly visible It is interesting in this connection to recall Sir Havelock Charles 
researches into the anatomy of the As atic He found m the Asiatic that the lumbar 
vertebra were 8 mm thicker in tlieir bodies posteriorly due to this accentuated spinal 
curvature Although the spwe is so much curved although scrofula is present m quite 
16 2 per cent of our students and although our students fare is of the poorest and add 
to these all the fact that in their boyhood many a boy has to regularly take charge of 
his younger brother or sister regular! v carrying the latter in his arms — the wonder is 
that diseases of the vertebra are not as frequent as they should have been I purpo ely 
refrain from mentioning how unsuitable the benches are in the schools we have examined 
It is time I think that prompt attention was directed to this matter 

>1 


vol xn 
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We tested eyesight in a very general tvay and paid no heed to other delects in the 
eye save the one of sight But, as practitioners, we have seen trachoma much too fre- 
quently We stood the boy at a distance of 20 feet and asked him to read through the 
Snellen test types Those who failed to do so were noted We did not stop to enquire 
whether it was myopia or hypermetropia Judged even by this crude test the number 
of students who had defective vision was — 


Only right eye defective 
, left ,, ,, 

Both eyes defective 
Those with normal vision 


52 (i e , 7 3 per cent) 

60 (? e , 8 5 „ ) 

184 (i e , 26 1 „ ) 

407 (t 6,5 7 8 „ ) 


It is interesting to note, in this connection, that out of so many students with defect- 
ive vision, only 40 students (i e , 5 6 per cent) used spectacles — the glasses of some of 
whom required change It is considered queer in this country for boys to wear spectacles , 
for, the same exposes them to the ridicule of old-fashioned people , that is the reason why 
so many students with defective vision are without correcting glasses It is difficult to 
account for this large number of students with defective vision It would be a very 
suggestive study to compare the sight of students of towns with the sight of students 
m the mofussil At home, as at school, absolutely no heed is paid to the amount and 
the direction o c light that falls upon the books , the glaze and thinness of the paper, 
the smallness and clumsiness of the print , the slant of the desks , the posture of the lean- 
ers — are all matters of absolute unconcern to the guardians and the school authorities 
Immediate steps should be taken to prevent this increasing defect of vision 

We have not kept statistics of the dirty condition' of the ears the ears of most 
students showing a large amount of cerumen But, happily, defective hearing was very 
rare We applied the tuning fork and watch tests and found only 10 students (1 4 per 
cent) slightly short of hearing As the teachers were unaware of these defects, and as 
the students never complained, no fiont seat was reserved for them We did not go 
into the causes of their defective hearing, partly for want of time and partly for want 
of proper light , for our period of activity coincided with the heavy rainy season and the 
places assigned to us were not always well lighted 

Oral cleanhness is a thmg practically unknown to school boys Those who chew 
'pan (betel) seldom take care to wash then mouth soon after , those who do not chew 
pan do not see the necessity for a periodical mouth -wash The lesult was that we 
found caries in as many as 138 students (19 6 per cent), and this included big boys aS 
well as small boys Irregular dental arrangement, Hutchinson’s teeth (84 percent), 
and overcrowding of teeth were also noticed 

In the case of every boy we made a note of his cleanliness — as regards his person 
- and^ dress The number of students who were immaculately clean could be counted on 
one s fingers’ ends , but, if we take into consideration the number of students who were 
offensively unclean, we note that 94 students (or 13 3 per cent) were so The use of 
pin the daily use of oil to anoint the body, the too free perspiration continually ooz ng 
f r om the body, the absence of underwears and the infrequent change of dress, coupled 
with the want of a daily bath m some cases, rendered some students offensively unclean 
We would not mention the particular institution contributing the largest number to 
this category 

Ro one is more alive than myself to the comparatively low statistical value of my 
figures in consequence of the small number of boys examined , but, for that, I am not 
to blame My object in undertaking the enquiry was a personal one — -viz , to know the 
phj sical condition of our boys But, having secured some figures, I thought that their 
publication may have the value of stimulating further work on these fines The Secretary 
of the Bengal Social Servico League (Mayo Hospital, Strand Road, Calcutta) has given 
me to understand that fie is continuing this work 

I hope before long we shall see Government taking up legislation on school health 
examination, and the public forming voluntary committees such as ‘ care committees 
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to look after the free dieting of the indigent scholar at mid day and after all that pertains 
to hum at home and at school out of school children committees to visit and keep 
watch upon children whose -temporary ailments keep them out of school after care 
and following up committees to look after school leavers tuberculosis care com 
nnttees to look after tuberculous children and lecturing committees to o f,an o 
regular popular lectures on hygiene There should also be free and separate climes 
for the examination and treatment of diseases of the ears eyes nose throat skin and 
teeth there should bo open air school and plaj ground classes public smmu ng 
baths and gymna-mms specially reserved for children There should be parks 
set apart for children and provision for free steamer or boat trips or railway exour ion 
into the country there should be remedial exercises under skilled experts And 
lastly I look forward to the day when everj male or female seeking admission into any 
school will be thoroughly medically examined and the land and quality of bis or her 
training determined upon the results of snch medical examinations 

The following recommendations are made — • 

(a) To build up the nation s manhood a systematic regular and periodical examma 
tion of scholars is a neces ity To do so paid whole time qualified medical 
officers should bo attached to a school or a group of neighbouring schools 

(&) Legal powers should be taken to authorise — 

(i) Such medical examiners to conduct their work under proper authorities to 
enforce rules of segregation and quarantine to compel guardians either 
to have the serious defects of their wards treated at home or to place 
their wards under proper charitable hospital treatment to compel school 
authorities to take such sanitary or other public health measures as may 
be deemed nece sary 

(11) School managers to demand from municipal or other funds such amounts 
of money as may be necessary to supply free wholesome tiffin to 
indigent scholars 

(m) Municipal and local Governments to establish and maintain exclusively for 
the benefit of school children special chanty hospitals for the treatment 
of diseases of the ear eye nose and tliroat 

(iv) The local Governments to appoint educational boards m every district and 
m each of the presidency towns Such boards may be composed of repre 
sentatives of school teachers of municipal or district board authorise 
of Government executive departments and of local men of hgh f and 
leading The Director of Public Instruction the Vice Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University and the Minister in charge of the Bengal Educational 
portfolio together with three representatives to be elected in rotation 
from among the several district educational boards — may form the Central 
Education'll Board 

(v) The formation of volunteer as oc a turns such as are indicated on pre page 

(c) Regular sj llabus of graduated exercises as such or by means of organised games 

should be laid down by the University And a minimum physical devo op 
menfc as well as the performance of a sy stematic course of exercises should 
be insisted upon as conditional to the grant of a diploma or degree The 
medical officer of each school will have the right to modify this standard in 
_ special coses 

(d) Prom the moment a boy is admitted into a school till the date of his joining an 

appointment m any establishment or of his entering a profession or trade all 
the health records regarding the same boy must be entered on one and the 
same card from year to year 

I suggest that a beginning be made at once— at least in some selected areas like 
Calcutta Dacca Rajshahi etc 

I also request that similar steps be taken with reference to school girls — about whom 
I have not much personal knowledge 
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APPENDICES 


School hoy's Health Examination Foim 

Nationality 


Section 


Age yr 


Number of brothers 


and sisters 


Father’s occupation (if deceased or retired, please state exact nature of his past occupation) 
Income montlily, Rs 


Address 


Village 


District 


Total duration of stay m Calcutta yr 


Regularly goes to desk 1 


Lives in a " mess ” ? 


Licensed ? 


In family with guardian ? 


Total number of hours of study at home (ordinarily) By day 


By night 


Does he play football ? 


Visits gymnasium ? 


Uses dumb-bells ? 


Walks how many miles daily ? 


What other exercises ? 


What senous ai'ments since birth ? 


At what age ? 


Illness during this yeai ? 


Is he frequently ailing 9 With what ? 


Diet Docs he regularly eat (a) fish ' 


(b) Meat 9 


How often ? 


(c) Ghee (v/ith rice) ? 


(d) Milk ? 


(e) Loochis ? 


What does he take for ‘ tiffin 'J t school ? 


What food at night ? 


What are his amusements 9 


Spectacles first used m what year ? 


Renewed when 9 


Docs he maintain himself by private tuition 9 


Married ? 


Physique 


Appearance 


Scrofulous ? 


Habits 


Peculiarities 


Height ft in Weight lbs 


Measurement round waist 


Chest girth _ in Chest expansion in Formation 
Pupils Eyesight R L Teeth 


Ear R 


Nose R 


Tliront 


Tonsils 


Palpitation 1 


Posture Standing 


Sitting 


Cranial circumference 


Cleanliness of Body 


of Dress 


of Habits 
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Average height and weight 





MAXES 



! 

EJ3M4XES 



Esatiss 1 

AVT ICAR 

BEROAIl 

ENGLISH 

American 

Age 


! 










, W Ight 

Height. 

Weight 

Height 

Wei ht 

H Ight 

Wei ht 

Height 

Wei ht 

Height 

5 

33 0 

4103 

49 03 

40 73 



39 _ 

40 65 

45 31 

44 74 

0 

414 

44 00 

6175 ; 

4717 



417 

4 83 

48 68 

46 66 

7 

40 7 

45 97 

54 7- j 

48 3 

44 4 | 

48 75 

475 

44 45 1 

51 60 

47 93 

8 

64 _ 

47 05 i 

60- 1 j 

49-01 

481 I 

50-00 

5 1 

40 00 1 

67 60 

49-67 

9 1 

CO-4 

40 70 

04 50 | 

5 03 

6 7 j 

61 13 

55 5 

48 73 

64 30 

52 35 

10 

e 5 

61 84 

7175 | 

54 09 

57 9 | 

53 50 

0 0 

5105 

0 03 

53 90 

11 

o. 0 

53 50 

73 30 

55 50 

0 0 

65 17 

081 

63 10 

79 07 

55 67 

I 

70 7 

54 99 

8100 j 

5 51 

69 8 

50 7 

70 5 

55 66 

80 8 

58 

13 

8 0 

60 91 

0 43 

68 70 

80-8 

60 0 

87 2 

67 77 

9 0 

60 00 

14 

0 0 

59 33 

10 74 i 

01 40 

89 4 

6 5 

90 7 

69 80 

105 90 

01 83 

15 

!"10 7 

6 4 

117 0 

63 93 

103 6 

63 75 

100 3 

60 93 

105 38 

6 63 

10 

119 0 

61 31 

12195 

645 

109 1 

65 50 

113 1 

61 76 

113 98 

63 01 

17 
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60 07 

114 5 

05 60 


I 

1 0-75 

63-0 

18 



140-0 

OS 90 

1 69 

05 00 | 



117 *>3 

63 sr 

19 





118 1 

65 0 





20 ' 

- ; 




108 0 

05 75 





"1 





106 6 

65 33 





2- 





103 5 

60 16 





23 

| 




107 6 

64 33 





"4 





114 0 

67-6 

: 




25 





106 8 

64 00 





20 





142 0 

67 00 





7 





163 3 

65 58 





28 





1°9 0 

66 50 





"9 





84 0 

63 50 





SO 


1 



1 70 

67 00 






income, statistics 


-General averages — 


Per cent 

Income over Rs I 000 

43 guardians 

or 6 12 

between Rg 500 and 1 000 

3o 

4 98 

between Rg 100 and 500 

165 

23 47 

below Rs 100 

1G5 

23 47 

not tiren 

295 

41 96 

Totax 

703 

100-00 
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Income statistics 

contcl. 




11 — Hindu School — 




Per cent 

Total numbei of pupils examined — 502 
Rs 1,000 and over 

43 

pupils 

or 

8 56 

„ 500 to 1,000 

32 

yy 

yy 

6 38 

„ 100 to 500 

112 

yy 

yy 

22 30 

„ 100 and less 

49 

yy 

yy 

9 76 

Income not given 

266 

yy 

yy 

52 99 

Total 

502 

yy 

yy 

99 99 

III — Sanskrit College — 




Per cent. 

Total number of pupils examined — 68 

Rs 1,000 and over 

0 

pupils 

or 

0c 

„ 500 to 1,000 

0 

yy 

yy 

0 

„ 100 to 500 

9 

y 

yy 

13 24 

,, 100 and less 

46 

yy 

y 

67 64 

Income not given 

"13 

y 

y 

19 12 

Total 

68 

yy 

yy 

100 00 

IV —C M S St Pauls School — - 




Per cent. 

Total number of pupils examined — 133 
Rs 1,000 and over 

0 

pupils 

or 

0 

„ 500 to 1 000 

3 

yy 

yy 

2 25 

„ 100 to 500 

44 

yy 

yy 

33 08 

„ 100 and less 

70 

yy 

yy 

52 63 

Income not given 

16 

yy 

y 

12 03 

Total 

133 

yy 

yy 

99 99 


Pesidence Statistics 




I — Genei al averages — 




Per cent. 

Total number of students examined — 703 





Resident with guardians in Calcutta 

568 

students 

or 

80 79 

„ in mess or hostel 

129 

yy 

yy 

18 36 

,, outside of Calcutta 

6 

yy 

yy 

0 85 

Total 

703 

yy 

yy 

100 00 

11 — Hindu School — 





Total number of students examined — 502 




Per cent. 

Resident with guardians m Calcutta 

478 

students 

or 

95 22 

„ m mess or hostel 

19 



3 78 

„ outside of Calcutta 

5 

yy 

yy 

0 99 
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It(3td<nce Statistics — coni/ 

III — Sanskrit College — 


Total number of students examined — GS. 
Resident with guardian* in Calcutta 
in mess or I ostel 
outside of Calcutta 


39 students 
28 

1 


Torn. G8 


IV—C V S St PauTa School — 

Total number of students examined — 133 
Resident with guardians in Calcutta 
m mess or 1 ostel 
outside of Calcutta 


./> students 
83 
0 


ToriL 133 


Stattrl ca of jn l ailments 

General Urrage* — 


Typhoid fcier 

72 or 10 21 

Diphtheria 

5 

0 71 

Malaria 

07 

0„3 

Djsontcn 

30 

5 o4 

Cholera 

15 

2 13 

Incuinoma 

1G 

2 2/ 

Clnckcn pox 

i 

0-71 

^mall pox 

10 

1 42 

Infantile liter 

1 

014 

Asthma 

3 

0-42 

Ren bcri 

1 

0 14 

Dropsy 

2 

0 28 

Paral} 6is 

2 

0 28 

Phthisis 


0 71 

Colic pain 

3 

0 42 

\xillarj abscc s 

4 

0 57 

Ordinary fc\cr 

47 

6 82 

Bronchitis 

3 

0 42 

Appendicitis 

2 

0 28 

Pharyngitis 

1 

014 

No history 

400 

U G 89 


Diet statistics 


Number of 
students 


Strictly vegetarians 08 

Meat and fiBh eaters 381 

Onl\ fish caters G3o 

Habitual milk users 538 

loochi users 5S3 


Ter cent 

67 3o 
41 17 
1 48 

100-00 


Per cent 

37 GO 
G2 40 
0 

100-C0 


per cent 


Per 

cent age 

0G7 
5410 
00 33 
76 53 
82 93 
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Physical disabilities present 


Number of Per- 
studcnls centagc. 


Canons teeth 
Granular pharynx 
Enlarged tonsils, right 
„ „ left 

Scrofulous 

Defective heating, right 
„ left 
sight, light 
„ „ left 

» » both 

Students already wearing glasses 
Polypus in nose right 
„ „ left 


99 

99 


198 

28 16 

120 

17 07 

147 

20 91 

144 

20 48 

107 

15 2 

13 

1 Si 

15 

213 

52 

7 39 

GO 

8 53 

181 

26 17 

40 

7 3 

115 

16 35 

105 

14 93 


Obese 

Muscular 

Lean 

Medium 


Physique statistics 


Hindu Sanslait 

School College 

Per cent 
28 or 5 57 
66 , 1314 
298 „ 59 39 47 
110 „ 2191 17 


St Paul’s A\ crages 

School generally 

Per cent Per cent 


Per cent 

1 or 1 48 0 oi 0 29 or 412 

3 „ 4 40 9 ,, G 77 78 „ 11 09 

„ 69 12 114 „ 85 72 459 , 65 29 

„ 25 00 10 „ 7 59 137 „ 19 48 


Above 40 m 
4= 56% 


1 to 2 in 
490 = 69 70% 


Chest girth 

30 to 40 m 25 to 30 in 
231 = 32 8% 317 = 45 09% 

Chest expansion 

2 to 3 m 3 to 4 in 

174 = 24 75% 36 = 5 26% 


20 to 25 in 
151 == 21 4% 


Above 4 in 
3 = 44% 


Details about spectacles users 


Age at time of 

How many at 

our exam n- 

that age using 

ation 

glasses 

11 years 

3 

12 

0 

13 „ 

1 

14 „ 

G 

15 „ 

15 

lh „ 

8 

17 , 

5 

18 „ 

1 

19 „ 

1 


3 Details of the period for which spectacles are hcing used 


2 foT 1 year , 1 for 3 years 


Using for 4 jcur» 

2 using 1 year , 1 for 2 j ears , 1 for 3 years , 1 for JL month , 1 for 4 
months 

5 nsing 1 year", 2 for 2 years , 2 for 3 years , 1 for 4 years , 
3 for 3 months , 1 for 2 months , 1 for 6 months 

1 using 1 year , 2 for 2 years , 2 for 3 years , 1 each for 4 and 
6 years 

1 using 1 vear , 2 for 3 years , 1 for 6 years , 1 for 2 months 
Using for 2 years , 

Using for 1 year 
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11 w l’uir Ciivmh \ — contl — It ‘'Aiut Cii \ndra— Ray Satis C an dra 


Dclftih of fJrf(flnr tt ion w Si I aids N c j,ool and Hindu School — 



h xtr ism arul 1 mutcmcnls 


1 oolball 

3te or 

49 07 per cent 

Dumb bell uso rcgxilarl} 

142 

201 

\t tends gymnasium 

140 

20 7 

Walks dad} or cxcrci o 

415 

69-03 

J tegular bioscopo goers 

59 

83 

Other mt ccllmeous amusements 

137 

19 4 

No definite amusements 

50 

73 


(Most of the abo\ o nctes arc from m> article on Bengali School boj a Health pub 
fluhed in the 1917 November issuo of the Indian Medical Oa ette.) 


Ray, S\rat Ciiandra 

My experience is that their health js undermined The causes ore — 

(a) Overstrain of both bod} and mind consequent upon the present method of 
examination 

(J ) Wont of pin sical culture 
(e) Want of proi>er diet 

-(d) Insanitation of the localities m which tho etudcnls goncralh live 
(e) Congestion of students in small areas and houses kes I have suggested tho 
remedies in tho earlier part of this answer as well as in answer to question 
0 (ngiditj) 


Ray Satis Chandra 

During tho school stage thero is much unnecessary duplication of work but apart 
from this I do not consider that the present system as such imposes an undue physical 
or mental strain upon students The strain of the existing course of study falls with 
disastrous effects upon poor students who suffer from want of sufficient and nourish 
teg food during tho best period of their physical development To this must he added 
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QUESTION 18. 


Ray, Satis Ciiandba— contd — Rr.YAZiiDr.rpr, Syj d, Quazi— Rktiaudsox, Thomas H — 

Roy, Huia Lat. 


the scouige of malaua, prevalent in the mofussil, which is also undermining the health 
of our boys The stiam, if there is any stiam at all, is felt because the health of our 
boys is already undermined by malaria and malnutrition 


Reyazuddin, Syed, Quazi 

The existing method is sufficient The answ er to the second part of the question, 
is in the negative 


Richardson, Thomas II. 

The students at the Civil Engineering College undoubtedly impio\c m health 
and physical development Colonel McCay of the Medical College <-omc -scars ago got 
some measurements of our students and may be able to give Ins lesults 


Roy, Hira Lat.. 

My experience is that the average health and physical development of students 
in Bengal is deplorable It is not due so much to the syllabus as to the system, of ex- 
amination The undue strain through which a student has to go for six months or so 
just before the examination is very injurious to his health But the mam cause is the 
want of facilities for regular exercise 

In the city of Calcutta owing to the veiy large numbei of students and very few open 
spaces, it is impossible to provide students with sufficient playgrounds Moreover r 
outdoor sports are not m all cases, the best cure for physical' w eakness Every student 
at the beginning of every academic session should undergo a physical examination by 
the medical adviser of the college, who should point out the particular forms of exercise 
that every individual student should have, and he will have to act according to these 
instructions Many people have a w'rong idea that any form of exercise is good enough 
for everybody Those wdio are acquainted with college football teams know r how many 
of the fine ‘ forward ’ players become physical wrecks afterwards and fall victims to 
phthisis, consumption, etc 

To provide every student with facilities for these prescribed forms of exercise eveiy 
college should have a gymnasium attached to it uudei a qualified physical director 

Apart from this, to adjust a proper relation between physical fitness and academic 
attainments, the followung rules should be observed by the University — 

(а) Physical exercise should be made compulsory for every student durmg the 

first four years of lus college career 

(б) Every student who holds any scholarship must pass the physical ex- 

amination , otherwise, Ins scholarship should be forfeited and he should dis- 
continue his studies if the physicians so advise 

(c) No student who has failed in any college or university examination should be 
allow ed to represent his college or the University in any sports until he passes- 
the next examination This will duve out the ‘ professional amateurs ’ 
from colleges 

I am myself no believer m compulsion, but the painful circumstances of the country 
and the early death of many a brilliant student of our University compel me to suggest 
these steps 
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Roy JIUNiM)iU2r\TU— P oy Tho Hon blc Babu Surendra Nath — Sahay Rai Bahadur 
BnAOYvn — S amvl Nisikwtv — Sapru The Hon bio Dr Tej Bahabur 


Roy Munindranatii 

Tho physical condition of young men is generally deplorable Too great a strain 
is imposed on their health by the system of university examination upon the results 
o which everything is staked 

\n impetus to tho pursuit of healthy recreation may bo given by the following — 
(a) Excursions modo by students in a body under teachers for a few days each 
session 

{b) Creating a tendency to acquire hardihood by r manual labour in the school com 
pound so as to prevent a soft and unduly sensitive nature being fostered 
in a boy 

(c) The creation of a healthy corporate life both in the school and college where 
excellence m physical labour and prowess might receive proper encouragement 
and preference to a mere bookish habit 


Roy The Hon ble Babu Surendra Nath 

Having myself been brought up m tho Calcutta University and having sons and 
relations who havo also been brought up there I claim to have some experience as to 
the health and physical development of students during them university career 

I think tho present sy stem imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon students 
who are not exceptionally robust 

Students generally do not get that amount of help from their professors and Iec 
turers which they fairly expect to get from them This is on account of the large- 
number of students in tho colleges The result is that boys to qualify themselves for 
examinations take recourse to cramming 

I would therefore suggest that a smaller number of students be admitted to colleges 
affiliated to tho University and that if the private colleges have not sufficient funds to 
employ a larger number of professors Government ought to come forward to finance- 
them 


Sahay Rai Bahadur Bh\g\ati 

On tho whole there has been a distinct improvement m the physique and health 
of the students of Bengal There are cases of physical and mental breakdown but these 
are not due to the imversity system but to somo extent to the desire for emulation and 
excellence and largely to the keen struggle for existence which forces the pace of 
university education The only remedy for such cases is to segregate tho university 
system from tho system for earning a living , 

Sanyal Nisixanta 

The mental strain in the earliest stage is unnecessarily great In oolle 0 es there iv 
too much routine work for students who read for the arts course The strain would 
be lessened by the adoption of the vernacular medium and the reduction of the number of 
subjects to be studied by every student 


Sai rtj The Hon ble Dr Tet B vh vdur 

I cannot answer this question with reference to Bengal hut I think that the 
present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon the students of 
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Safbu, The Hon blc D i Tct Bahadur — could — Sarkvr, Gopar Chandra Sarkar, 
1 Kalij>'\i).i Sastri, Kokideswak, Vidyaiatna- — Sastpi, Rai Rurndra Chandra, 
Bahadur 

these piovroces who axo not exceptionally lobust 1 would suggest the following 
remedies — 

(a) Feivei examinations 

(b) Bettei designed courses of study, involving less physical and mental stiain 

(c) Insistence upon students taking part m games and genciai physical exeicise 

(d) Penodical medical inspection of students 


StllKAlt, GORAI, ClIANDHA 

Geneially speaking, the health of students dunng their unncrsity careei may 
be regarded ns tolerably good, except m particular localities But their physical 
development is not generally quite on a par with their intellectual progress The 
present system certainly imposes an undue mental strain upon students, because 
they are lequired to learn everything through the medium of a difficult foreign 
language. 


Sarkar, TCauipada. 

During recent years there has been some improvement m the health and 
.physical development of all classes of students The recent opening of military 
careers to Bengali youths will have a highly beneficial effect, both direct (witness the 
University Corps) and indirect, on their health and physique While this is admitted, 
the fact is not to be lost sight of that a laige number of our students are poor and 
cannot affoid to live m a style suited to their physical and mental requirements 
Their dwelling-houses aie poor and the food they get is equally so The consequence 
is that thev cannot fully bear the strain imposed upon them by the University I 
do not think that the University is mainly lesponsible for their bieakdown 

The remedy consists in i educing the cost of education and, m a greater degree, m 
developing the material resources of the country 


Sastri, Kokileswar, Yidyaratna 


The physical health and development of the student communit} 7 m Bengal is 
-steadily deteriorating The causes are not far to seek This is due to the following 
■causes — — 

(а) Insufficient accommodation, light, ventilation and other sanitary conditions 

(б) Want of sufficiently nourishing food 

(c) Want of proper rest after a full meal In accordance with the indigenous system 

of our country, classes should be held m the morning and m the evenmg, and 
the whole of the noontime should be set apart for dinner and rest, so that 
stu r1 en s may not be called upon to do heavy mental work immediately after 
a full meal as at present 

(d) Want of open spaces m which they can take their physical exercise 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur 

My experience has been that the university careei m Bengal has a very baneful in- 
fluence on the health and physical development of students The present system 
imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon students who are not exceptionally 
robust I would cut down the curriculum for the different examinations and loiver 
the standard of examination for the average student who would be satisfied only with 
■a ‘ pass ’ 
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Satiaji Rad jii ha Lal — Sul Dr Braje'U>binath — Segaud Dr C P 


Svtiar Radhikv Lal 

The generality of students who livcm me scs of Calcutta are a prey to dy s pep n 
and defect of cycsi„ht and hho di eases disabling them fr>m properly bearing the 
physical and mental strun impo cd upon them by the present system To improve their 
morality and health tudents must lead the life of ch Rrahmnc.iani' of old as far as 
posable An attempt towards this direction is being made in the Bolpur institution of 
Sir Rabmdra Rath Tagore and the Oi ruJcul institution near Hard war Stud nts should 
avoid luxury as far as possible but the c students set at large amidst the temptations of 
city life cannot generally resist the natural youthful inclination of indulging in 
unnece sary expen ivo ways of living there being no parent or guardian with them 
to chcclv their improper pursuits 

Poorer boys who cannot afford it often iraitat the fislnon of rich boys at the cost o 
tinting themsoH s of the ncces ltics of life with the result that thc\ suffer in health for 
want of proper nourishment This propen ity to finen may be effectually checked by- 
introducing some sort of suitable uniform for students while th y are in college 


Seal Dr Brajendranath 

My experience as to tho health and physical development of Bengali students has not 
been \ cry encouraging Malarial fever mono place rheumatism and chronic dyspepsia, 
in another and nervous debility a feeble phy siquo and a dull morosene s everywhere. 
That is as much as I know of tl o mofussil but that is not what I know of Calcutta 
My answer to question 17 sums up th situation as I understand it 

I will add only on** contr butory factor to tho many I have enumerated in my last 
answer Tho system of an all subjects final examination (without successive or compart 
mental tests and with the staking of everything on one final throw) unnecessarily a„gra 
vates the present strain to a breaking point in many cases Tor the rest th whol theory 
of education (including the theory of examination) has to be recast in the modem world 
on tho basis of our psy clio physical and psycho phy siological studies m vitality and devel 
opraent m relation to adolescence. Tor example the crowding of school and university 
examinations on boy9 (and still more on girls) during the adolescent age and critical period 
(say from sixteen to eigh een)- — marked by a sudden onset of dullness and depression 
in certain psychical directions in the general interests of ontogenetic development — 
must be religiously given up and we must go to school to learn th wisdom of the 
natural races whose instinct is a surer guide in some of the basic (or subterranean) 
pathways of life being the urge of Life itself 


Segard Dr C P 

My experience as to the health and physical development of students during 
their university career m Bengal is that little or no attention is given by the student 
and that the student is undermining his health during college career Not only is 
the strain great upon those who are not robust but it is also weakening to those who are 
of robust physique This is in part due to the larg® number of students who are 
physically incapable of the strain of a college career Insufficient money and 
therefore insufficient food plays an important part Lack of care and attention to the 
ordinary rules and laws of health is also an important factor As a remedy I would 
suggest medical inspection of students with regard to their physical defects and 
as to whether they are strong enough to continue their work m school or college 
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QUESTION 18 


Sfh, Atul Chandra — Sen, B I\I — Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur - 


Sun, Atul Chandra 

The health of students is one of those most important points which have not 
leeeived such consideration m our University as they deserve It must be admitted 
that there has been a great deterioration m the health of the Bengali student m 
lecent times The reasons are not far to seek I may mention the following, among 
others — 

(a) Want of sufficient and nutritious food 

(b) Want of pioper physical exercise 

(e) Stress of examinations 

( d ) Absence of provision for innocent amusements 

(e) Residence m overcrowded and ill-ventilated dwelling-houses 

(/) Ceitam social customs over which the University can have no control 

(g) Absence of any knowledge of physiology and hygiene. 

For remedying some of these evils I would suggest the lemoval of colleges fiom 
r.he heart of the town and the introduction of hygiene as a compulsory subject for 
school examinations The houses built in the suburbs for the residence of boys need 
not be stately buildings, but sufficiently spacious and well ventilated The roofs may 
even be tiled 01 thatched, but to every residential house should be attached extensive 
open fields and gardens 

The question of supplying wholesome and nutritious food is mainly an economical 
question If lodgmg is provided free the money now spent in paying seat rent 
may be utilised for improving the diet Moreover, m the suburbs, where theie is 
plenty of land available, small gaidens may be attached to each residential house 
where vegetables may be grown m abundance and dairies may also be set up for 
•supplying milk and milk-pi oducts to the boaiders at a small cost 


Sen, B M 


Many students m Calcutta have to hve in congested areas where there are no facil- 
ities for games or outdoor exercise While realising the beneficial effects of residence m a 
large town m broadening the outlook on life, I submit that the health of the students is 
seriously affected I would, therefore, suggest that some steps be taken to discouiage 
the influx of students into Calcutta except for post-graduate studies This can be done 
by increasing the number of mofussil colleges m district towns teaching up t-o the degree 
standard This arrangement would also tend to keep down expenses wluch are rapidly 
going up For post-graduate studies, however, Calcutta, with a few selected towns in the 
mofussil, ought to be the centre 


Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur 

The health and physical development of students during their umversity career 
in Bengal are not satisfactory I have leasons for thinking that the piesent system 
imposes an undue physical and mental strain upon students who are not exceptionally 
robust — 

I beg to suggest the following remedies — 

(a) Arrangements for giving nutiitious food m sufficient quantity to students 

living m hostels and attached messes 

(b) Classes ought to be held m the morning, i e , from 7 am to 12 a m m the 

winter season and from 6 am to 11 a m m other seasons 

(i) At present in order to attend their classes in time the students take 
t hasty meals, sometimes consisting of food not properly cooked, 

and, without any lest, the majonty walk long distances at a lapid 
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Sew Tai Bofktrvr Jvath Bahadur — contd — &en NrKHimikJAN — S ev Dr b Jv 


pare and thus the digestive functions are prejudicially affected 
resulting in several cases in acidity of the stomach dyspepsia 
and heart troubles 

(11) If the classes be held m the morning the students v ould be able to 
tal e some light food and then take their day meals at re 0 ular hours 
I do not apprehend any inconvenience to the profes ors or lecturers 
(<;) Regular hours of study at night should be prescribed and the superintendent 
of hostels and messes should insist on strict observance of the rules and 
regulations 

(d) The courses of study for different university examinations are very lengthy 
they should be shortened Depth of knowledge should have precedence over 
volume* 


Sen \ikHiLit wjan 

The most discouraging feature of stude.it life in this University is the total neglect 
of all physical training \ cry few of the students take part m games and only a small 
number of them takes any sort of exercise It is no doubt partly due to the absenos of 
encouragement from the colleges and the lack of opportunities for students to le 
attracts! to games and other exercises. The difficult} here in Calcutta n almost un 
surmountable but it can bo tuckl dm places outside the city Here no fields are available 
within the city to be used as plngrounds and students cannot be expected to gather 
on the maidan or m other suburban areas ever} day from distant parts o f the citv Conse 
quently physical traimn e and care of health become a matter of option to the students 
The problem should be taken up by both the Umversit} and the colleges HI re erection 
of a gymnasium in every college will not do — in fact a gymnasium exists in most of the 
colleges What 13 wanted is the creation of an interest m games and physical exercises 
This may be done by arranging inter collegiate sports (among different groups of colle 0 es) 
inter chss matches (among the same classes of different colleges) which would encourage 
those wh ) are not first rate players and 1 ne essanly weeded out in all important games 
by encouraging the inexpensive Indian games which are likely to be popular among the 
freshmen of the University hailing from the interior and which require much Iet>s space 
than the foreign outdoor games and by arranging regular excursion parties Every 
student should be invited to join one or other of a number of clubs m the colle 0 es and some 
arrangement should also be made for those who prefer indoor exercises Anothe scheme 
mav also be offered For the sake of phjgical training among stud nt the reaaurces 
of all the colleges may be organised and placed at the disposal of everj student of the 
University In this manner different centres may be created within the city and 
students mi} choose anv one of them according to their convenience 

In thsmofu sil the problem is much simpler In fact the stud nts outside Calcutta 
<lo care for physical exercise having greater opportunities than their brethren in the 
metropolis The question of more systematic and widespread phv si al training may be 
left to the college authorities for solution 

Sometimes the health of a student suffer a breakdown in the course of Jan study at 
the University But this is solely due to the fa k of physio il ererci e on the part of 
students (often with weak constitutions) as stated above and is som times favoured b/ 
imperfect nourishment The reined v h 3 entirely in the improvement of th physique 
of the student 


Sen- Dr S K 

Their irregular habits are the mam roubles They do not do anything except in 
the two or three months before their examinations Every college or school in Bengal 
ou a ht to hav a doctor amongst the teachers 
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Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadui — S en, Satisii Chandra— Si r, SurvA Kumar— Sen 
Gotta, Dr Nari s Chandra — SrN Gotta, Surendra Mohan 


Sen, Bai Satis Chandra Bahadur 

The health of the student is gcncially good Generally speaking, the present 
system does not impose an undue physical or mental stiam upon students At the 
same tune, arrangements should be made for outdoor and indoor games and students 
should be compelled legularlv to join them 


Sen, Satish Chandra _ 

The health and physical development of students during their university career 
are not satisfactory I think the present system imposes an undue physical and 
mental strain upon students in general The evils of the present system of examma- 
tion have already been pointed out and some remedies have been suggested A vast 
majority of our students is very poor and cannot afford to live comfortably, but 
living is growing dearer and dearer every day Then, they have very little time to 
rest after breakfast They gulp their food hastily' and immediately run to college 
or school In schools of which I have experience the classes are congested m many 
instances, held m ill -lighted and ill-ventilated rooms, and, even in those rooms which 
are not so, the air soon becomes vitiated by reason of the congregation The result is- 
manifest In fact, our school buildings ought to be thoroughly improved, further, 
m a country like ours the midday horns aie most unsuitable for class work, and a 
change of the time for holding classes seems desnable In this connection, I would 
beg leave to refer to the practice of drilling boys m secondaiy schools during noon- 
tide hours I fully appreciate the value of drill m school discipline, but the manner 
m which it is taught produces nothing but baneful results 


Sen, Surya Kumar. 

The health of students is not generally good on account of the undue mental 
strain The remedy is either to reduce the number of books pi escribed by the University 
or to reduce the number of subjects for examinations 


Sen Gotta, Dr Kares Chandra 

As a rule, the health of boys and girls is poor, specially' m Calcutta The fault 
does not he so much with the exhausting system of education as with other circumstances 
The system of education is to a certain extent, exhausting The reason is not that 
they are taught too much, but that the teaching is given under unwholesome conditions 
and bv an exhausting method 

To remedy this, books and memory work should be very largely done away with m the 
lower classes The routme should be readjusted so as to secure a reasonable alternation 
of .open-air with class work The method of education should be reformed so as to 
make the teaching more conformable to the interest and inclination of boys 

Overstraining for examinations is a potent cause of exhaustion The importance of 
the final examination should be reduced and the labour more evenly distubuted all through 
the year, promotions and prizes being awarded on the result of the whole year’s work 


Sen Go eta, Sukendra .Mohan 

The undue strain of the university exammation system is telling upon the health 
and the physical development of students They are expected to come up to a standard 
■which they cannot always fairly attain The teaching and study being only for the definite 
purpose of a pass, students w oik very little during the first year and a half and very' hard 
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^>en Gupta Spkendka Mohan — conld — Serarapore College Seramporc — bESQADiRi P 


during the three or four months preceding the examination » e after the classes are dig 
solved for the I \ B A and M A examinations If the monthly record of students he 
kept up and that record is taken into account in allow mg a student to pass then tho 
tud\ will be spread regularly over two }cars and it would be easy for tho student to 
attain to tho standard expected of lum 

Tho difference betwee a tho status of a B A and a plucked B A 1 so great in securing ser 
vice and tho sal iry attached to similar appointments held bj both is so different that a man 
will strain ever} nerve and will easily sacrifice his health to get a degree An incompetent 
B A teacher will be given a higher salarj than the mo t competent plucked B A 
teacher An artificial value is attached to a degree and not to the attainment The 
University itself places too high a value upon degrees and the positions secured in ex 
animations So promising students strain ever} nervo m securing high po itions in 
examinations and thus break down m health 


Sernmpore College Serampore 

Our experience does not suggest that tho present system notwith tandin^ all its 
draw bocks from tho standpoint of educational efficiency imposes an undue physical or 
mental strain upon students w ho are not exceptional!} robust Tho few breakdowns in 
health that wc have witnessed have in our judgment been due not to tho University 
system but to quite other causes In general no doubt Indian students tend to bo weak 
and sickly This is Iargcl} duo to tho absence of facilities for physical exorcnc No doubt 
the strain at tho timo of tho test and umver it} examinations is fairly intense but the 
imposing of a certain degree of strain 1 legitimate in the interests of mental discipline 
In this connection a Bengali colleague makes a suggestion If students are examined by 
parts as in the pr sent law* examinations and in the Allahabad University M A 
examination this strain w ould be considerably diminished Tho ideal of course is to 
regard a student s whole record as fixing his final academic standing 

Sebhadiei P 

An attempt was made during the academical year 1917 18 to introduce the systematic 
medical inspection of students — boarders as well as day scholars — at the Central Hindu 
College Benares As only one resident physician was available and as much of his time 
was taken! n attending to his routine duties m "the boarding houses it was found 
possible to! e only a ver} modest beginning It was thought that even a single mspec 
tion in the! r was worth having at least to familiarise the students with the idea and as 
a prelmunJ step to more substantial work m tho near future 

There wo>, no positive dislike to the idea of medical inspection on the part of 
students — there was only a feeling of mild scepticism about its utility and a certain 
amount of shyness on the part of a few which was however got over soon after the 
preliminary stages by the appreciation, of the defects of eyesight and other ailments drawn 
attention to by the doctor and tho consequent anxiety to rectify matters by a thorough 
medical examination I made it also a point to be present for short intervals during 
the medical inspection to encourage the students to submit themselves to it without 
any hesitation and cheerfully underwent partial examination myself on various occasion" 
to furnish them with a personal example The students were also informed m the 
college that the entries under the head of medical inspection were to be treated as part 
of the necessary formalities of enrolment in the college and in the University 
The medical inspection was conducted under the following heads — 

(а) Isame caste residence and age. 

(б) Weight 

(c) Height 

(d) Chest. 


VOL Nil 
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Slsilvdiri, P conkl — felt a nr, Tiic Hon’ bio Mr H 


(c) Breathing capacity 

(/) General constitution 

(g) Vaccination 

(/;) Condition of eyesight 

(?) Disease, if any 

(?) Recommendations and lcmarks 

It is only necessary to add that the last section dealt with such details as were not 
included under tho other heads 

All tho boarders m tho college — 159 in numbci — and nearly half tho number of the 
day scholars — 181 — were examined by tho doctor It is probably a striking compliment 
to tho lesidential system that tho boarders should have shown very much better health 
than the day scholars incicry detail Tho circumstance may be due not only to the in- 
sanitary conditions in which several of the latter luc, but also to tho want of adequate 
nutrition on tho part of some of the poorer students Hon-vegetarmn diet is not 
allowed m tho boarding houses of tho college and some students used to a purely 
vegetarian diet in their homes seem to have found some difficulty in adjusting them- 
selves to the now conditions 

The most practical results attended the inspection of the condition of eyesight The 
warning had to be convey ed to a number of students that they should go m for spectacles 
immediately, and it was probably worth while conducting the examination, at least for 
this if for nothing else Valuablo suggestions were also made with regard to special diet, 
exercise, and kindred matters In some cases showing signs of possible development of 
serious diseases m the near future, information was sent privately to the guardians con- 
cerned There was a case of suffering from infectious disease, rendering it necessary to 
consider the isolation of the student 

It is hoped to achieve better results next y ear by making the inspection more thorough 
and also more frequent in the year Even this modest instalment of medical inspection 
has been enough to convince one of the practicability and great usefulness of the medical 
inspection of students m an Indian college 


Sharp, Tlie Hon’ble Mr H 


My expeuence leads me to believe that the health and physical development 
of the Bengali student are good But my expeuence has been gathered mamlv m 
mofussil colleges, wdieie good hostels and open-air games aie piovided 1 had 
particulai opportunities of watching the students of the Dacca College, who 
^appealed to me exceptionally healthy and among whom tlieie urns very little illness 
impression appears to be borne out by a fact of wdnch I was told* the other day 
iovm<\3* °f Bengah students who entered the Indian Defence Force 83 per cent were 
medically fit Whether the same condition of things prevails among students 
in Calcutta I cannot say, I have been told by medical and other authorities that the 
itr-cnse obtains The lack of opportunities of fiesh air and exercise, insanitary 
sui roundings, and the insufficient diet which, I am told, many procure would appear 
to rendei this probable 

Theie is no reason why the present cmriculum should put an undue phvsical or 
mental strain ~upon students .. In point of fact, it does not, when conditions are 
reasonably favourable By ‘favourable’ I mean not only physically favouiable, 
but also that it ■ possible, through bad teaching oi no teaching at all, for any 
curriculum and am continued mental exeition to become a senous strain Boys 
who come from school prepared and incapable of understanding the lectures, who, 
moreover, receive no .°nal help and have no one to whom they can go for assistance 
and advice about their ur k and who are peihaps worned with domestic matters 
and expenses and expos.. 1 insanitary surroundings, naturally become anmmic 
and prone to disease and b 

I have already made s > stions under the previous question The first thing 
is to get the mofussil boys ’ to mofussil colleges, where they will be, if not m 
tbeir own homes, at least m - ,er > and mo , re familiar, surroundings In Calcutta 
they are put to expense m lodgm & etc > and ma y ^ir “nans insufficient, and 
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attempt to cconomiso on a poor diet In the mofussil ground rent are com 
paratively low and fresh air and exercise aro easily obtained The second thing is 
to lmproto the teaching There is no need for boys to give up exercise and pore 
over their books till late nfc night provided they are reasonably well tau Q ht But the 
method of teaching at somo schools which I have seen in Bengal s calculatr d to 
obfuscate rather than to strengthen the intellect Everything becomes doubly bard 
to a boy so trained and ho comes up to college utterly incapable of wrestling with the 
ccursc 

I should liko to odd as a detail somo remarks about class arrangements Bojs 
in school and college class rooms are freqQently crowded together so that there is 
less than ton square feet available per pupil Now ten square feet may do for a little 
boy in a primary school but not for a grown boy in a college especially in an airless 
neighbourhood and in the warm moisture of tho Bengal climate The lighting is 
often badly arranged from tha right hand of the students low and direct Often 
I have seen the students placed facing tho light It is difficult to get buildings 
erected with duo regard to their educational uso especially in the way of lighting 
Theso defects do not morcly injuro health and eyesight they detract seriously 
from the mental condition and power of concentration of tho student both at the 
time and nfterwnrds Airless surroundings and imperfect supply of light at once 
affect tho nerves with tho result that mental effort becomes a double strain and 
fixed attention almost impossible Tho professional examination of every educational 
building should ho insisted upon Tli ro should also ho insistence on the use of 
proper lamps in hostels 

Finally in mcw of tho overcrowded and insanitary conditions of some educational 
institutions it is necessary that tho certificate of a medical officer should be obtained 
stating among other things tho number of hoys it can accommodate If the certi 
ficate cannot b obtained or if this number is exceeded the institution should be 
closed and failure to close it should be a punishable offence Any such measure would 
have to bo leniently worked in tho first instance But a few examples in glaring 
cases would have a wholesome effect 


Shastri Pashtjfatinath 

The health and physical development of students are m a very bad condition 
There is not the slightest doubt that under tho present system a severe strain is 
imposed upon students It is generally believed and that belief is true that a 
Btudent seldom comes out of tho University without sacrificing some organ of his 
physical system in that temple The eyesight is generally lost and the digestive 
organs are impaired Success in examinations must tie achieved and the guardians 
and friends always goad the poor students in that direction If he be a good 
boy in the class his position is still worse because bo must keep up his reputation 
So the poor student works hard without minding anything else of the world and 
the result is that his health is ruined A failuro is a dreadful thing In the news 
papers we read that plucked students even commit suicide 

The labour of the students may he lessened if they receive proper direction 
In tho classes they obtain very little help from the professors The classes are 
often too big and the lectures are lost upon tho students Then there is nobody to 
look after them "When the examination draws n ar students try with miobt and 
mam either to get by heart the text-books or any notes that may be available The 
work is neither intelligent nor methodical Thus a large portion of the labour is 
wasted Students will be much relieved if there he tutors who will show them the 
proper method of work 

Another good remedy lies in the enforcement of physical exercises 


Shastri Dr Ppabhu Dtjtt ^ - 

The health and ph\sical development of Bengali students during their university 
career are not satisfactory While suitable provision is not made for their physical 
development an unduly severe mental strain is imposed upon them during their student 
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career The result is that their pliysiquo is deformed, although, m many cases their health 
appears outwardly satisfactory College work is, under the present conditions, more or 
less like the routine of a school, inasmuch ns students (even of the M A classes of the 
University) have to attend as many as twenty or tv enty-four lectures a neck, besides 
leceiving tutonal assistance and taking part in the seminar meetings 
The remedies may be stated as follows — 

(a) Too much lectuimg should be avoided No under-graduate may be required 

to attend more than fifteen lectures a week and no M A. student maybe 

required to attend more than eight lectures a neck 

(b) Eveiy student should, as a rule, reside in the hostel, except when entirely suit- 

able arrangements can be made by his parents or guaidians 

(c) Gymnasia may be erected and students may be required to attend ever y morning 

and take exercise under the supervision of gymnastic instructors 

(d) Attendance at athletic sports and games may be made compulsory, and teachers 

themselves may be required to join in these exercises 

(e) The hostel should contain suitable quarters for a number of teachers as well 

The resident teachers may dine with the students by turns 

(/) Indian systems of physical exercise which are now quite popular in the Punjab 

maybe introduced into the colleges as w ell 

(g) Races, tug-of-war competitions, w alkmg excursions, picnic parties, etc, may 

be arranged frequently 

(h) Monthly or fortnightly musical concerts may be instituted in hostels under 

proper supervision. 


Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra 

The physical development of students is very meagre The studies entailed, and 
the opportumties offered for * cramming help to this end The examination should 
be so fashioned as to prevent this , physical exercise should be part and parcel of the 
training a college or institution imparts 


Sinha, Panchanan 

So far as my experience goes the health and physical development of the average 
students of Bengal are improved during their university caieer Thp freedom of college 
life, physical exercise (for m Bengal only the university men take exercise), and some 
what better food (for most families stmt themselves to properly bring up their young 
under-graduates) all contribute to this But the present system does impose an undue 
material stram for a month or two before the final exammation, and even the most robust 
student feels the stram The only remedy I can point out is to do away wnth the present 
system of exammation m a lump after two years’ work, by spreading the burden more 
evenly over the whole period 


Sircar, Ttie Hon’ble Sir Ntt/ratan 

The health of the students of our University does not suffer generally on account 
ot pressure of studies When, how ever, there is difficulty in the way of having good 
nounshmg food, the health of the student does suffer and many of our students cannot 
afford to have the proper kind of food, nor has the University, up to this time, taken up 
the task of determining qualitatively and quantitatively the proper diet of our students 
It is high time that the University should try to settle this pomt A committee of 
experts should at once be appointed to advise the University m this matter 
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Smith \V Owstoy 

Health is not good I Imo noticed however that in other jrovmces Bengalis 
often tako a leading place in athletics They are very quick and active and ready to 
take up something now 


SlJDMERSEN, T "W 

The physical deterioration that students in Calcutta colleges undergo is a matter of 
common knowledge Such deterioration is far less m evidence in the healthier condi 
tions that prevail in many mofussil colleges But the root of tho evil is the unmtellec 
tual drudgery which deadens and weakens the mind Healthy intellectual activity 
would leave a desire and a capacity for physical development 

Tho remedies nro — improvements throughout in the methods of teaching and 
of examination tho provision of facilities for recreation and tho reduction in the 
numbers of the students In colleges 


SunitAWAitpi Hassan 

Students aro generally of poor physique ill fed and ill nourished 
Students apart from living in bad surroundings and getting indifferent food under 
mmo their health by putting too much importance on success in an er m nation 
which they tlunk to bo tho only passport to obtaining a means of livelihood They 
do not do their work uniformly throughout the se sion are lazy at the beginning and 
burn tho midnight oil and cram hard towards the end 

Medical students who havo to attend lectures at the college during the day and do 
clinical work in the hospitals in tho morning and also take their turn in doing night 
duty Bhould havo a special hostel adjacent to the college The junior students who 
do not attend hospital may live m the suburban hostels ns suggested in my answer to 
question 17 

The medical curriculum embraces a wide range of subjects and entails association 
with disease and with a morbid atmosphere tnerefore it becomes specially strenuous 
for students in the absence of convenient hostel accommodation 


SUHRAWARDY Z E ZAHID 

'My experience is that the health and physique of iniversity students in Bengal 
arc generally poor The present system imposes an undue physical and mental strain 
on students who are not given sufficient opportunities and encouragement for 
physical development The college hours are too many and long leaving little time for 
physical culture and private study The lecture hours should not be more than three 
the rest of the day being divided between private study and open air exercise under the 
guidance of professors. Tho present system of the professor teaching a subject to its 
minutest detail should be avoided the professors should treat the subject broadly and 
indicate the line for further detailed worl by the student them elves Tin wifi shorten 
the college hour create an impetus for individual work and 1 av ample tune for the 
ourse to be finished before the end of the se sion as is not often done now 
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Vach wati, Biti Kavtha. 

Mo«t of the < t title ntn in their mmcr-nt* earn r miffor from h ul health find n weak 
ph\Mquc I think it iu due to want of prop* r nouridinunt be r(rw>n of poeorte and 
also to nn undue ph\Mfit mid mental ‘.train impos'd l»\ the pre-ent e*cn ruination *>e item 

1 ho following remedies nine Ir* Migert dod — 

s 

(«) The mimher of hours of t!n*-s work nine be reduced 

(/;) Literary clubs should be started mid students encouraged to spend their spare 
time there 

(c) A Keen interest m earious sports should he awakened m students 


* v Victoria, Bister Mary. 

v The^-prcsent sjsleru does impose undue pin sieal and mental strain on the 
following — 

(a) Students who are so India grounded m the schools that they are m no way fit 
for a umaersity career 

{b) Students aalio are too delicate for the strain of a umaersita career Students m 
colleges need very good supervision as to food, clothing, and rest More 
supervision is needed than m England on account of the youth and inexperi- 
ence of many of the students 


Vidyabhdsan, Rajendranath and Vidyabhus ana, Mahamaliopadliyaya 

Dr Satis Chandry 

_„ n ^.f 1 aniL , 11 ^ l , ( ? ns P u t a seveie sham both on the mind and the "body and hamper the 
n° ii°, these should not be the only test Regular college life and college 
worn: should also be considered as qualifications for holding university degrees 
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VREDFNnuno E (in consultation with Cotter G do P ) 

Mr ronlj to tins question is practically covered by my reply to oucstion 17 I 
consider that whenever possible the hostels and attached messes should be under 
the charge nud control of organised religious orders 

Perhaps the rules at tbo hostels might generally be made a little more rigid and 
some hind of uniform adopted 


Waheed Shams ul Ulnraa Abu Nash 

Tho health and physical development of students during their university career 
aro not quite satisfactory Tins is not duo so much to unduo physical and mental 
strain ns to tbo conditions under which they live and to quito inadequate care and 
provision for physical culturo 


W VTHEN G A 

\1 though I have no cxpcncnco of Bengal I a entnro to saj a word on physical 
culture The wastage of health duo to mental strain totnfnn cm nt of the laws of samta 
tion and hj gicne lack of cxcrciso and healthj recreation is a tragedj Tho remedy lies 
in hostel iifo and closo contact between tho teacher and tho taujit But tho teacher 
must he a man of robust vigour with an intcaso belief in tho advantages of phj steal cul 
turc. I claim that in tho Khaki Collego this problem has been partially Bolvcd Tho 
Khalsa College however pos. esses five hochej fields and ten football grounds m its imme 
diate vicinity Lvery resident student is compelled to do twenty minutes hard 
exercise according to Mailer s and other methods daily at dawn 

Tutors go round continually at night seeing that windows aro open and that tin 
students aro sleeping with their faces uncovered \t present the average 6tudent 
believes m plij sical culturo and recreation so that breakdowns in health owing to the 
causes that exist among students in cities are hardly known here 

i 

Willi \ms Rev Garfield 

Since writing my pamphlot which I have referred to elscwhero and in winch I first 
raised this question I havo continued my researches with the result that my previous 
conclusions havo been roast unfortunately amply confirmed If there is any doubt on 
this question in tho minds of tho members of tho Commission I would ask them to 
consult doctors who aro in chargo of asjlums in India remembering that a joint 
family in India will always themselves keep and care for a member of tho family who 
has become msano in preference to sending him to an asylum Only a very small 
percentage of those who become insano enters asylums and this is particularly true ra 
regard to the student class 

The enormous increase of consumption and of errors of metabolism m the Indian 
student class may easily be verified from tho medical profession 

Tho causes may in tho mam be stated under sir heads — 

(a) Tho pernicious effects of the cramming Bystem 

(fc) The naturo and method of tho eating and th cooking of tho food tho ntudents 
habitually eat not only in hostels and messes but even m their own homes 
(c) Tho absence for most of them of any pursuits calculated to take their minds 
off their work such as athletics and the many hobbies that students else- 
where in the world have at their disposal 
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Williams, Rev Garfield — contd — Wordsworth, The Hon’ble Mr W. G 


{d) Eyestrain This can bo verified by making a visit to a students’ mess or homo 
at night and noticing the bght by which he is reading Ins notes and favourite 
‘ cram ’ books, to read winch, even in daylight would, m many cases, prove 
a great strain on the eyes Medical opinion will also venfy the opinion that 
a relatively enormous number of Indian students 1- using dangerously im- 
perfect glasses purchased m a ba/ar, or no glasses at all where the use of them 
is imperative for health 

(e) Lack of fresh air and helpful surroundings (and m Calcutta the constant dm of 
the city) 

(/) The enormous prevalence of some form or other of sexual abuse 

The remedy for most of these ills lies m the control oxerciscd by a well-run residen- 
tial university organised m departments, and situated m pleasant and salubrious sur- 
roundings 


Wordsworth, Tlie Hon’ble Mr W C 

The average of health and physique is unsatisfactory Malaria, inferior diet, long 
hours within doors, insufficiency of exercise, are chiefly responsible I am not in a posi- 
tion to say how far social customs may also be causes The present system does impose 
excessive mental strain partly because the shadow of examinations darkens the boy’s 
life from early years, partly because bad eaily teaching makes the student inefficient, so- 
that the results of his labours are not commensurate with the effort The long college 
day may be a cause of strain in Calcutta I believe it is so, for many students have ta 
make long journeys by tram or on foot to their lectures This makes even a short lecture 
day f atigumg and short lecture days are the exception in most colleges I recently visited 
a mofussil college where all students were given daily two lectures m English and one in 
each of their other subjects for the Intermediate, i e , five lectures daily The eyesight, 
too, of the student community is below the standard partly because of ill-lighted rooms m 
schools, partly because few schools trouble to place their pupils advantageously m regard 
to the light, partly because of years of reading by feeble lamplight The eyes are usually 
attended to , other physical defects when pointed out to teachers or parents seldom 
receive attention 

The remedy lies m wider information, leading to a better appreciation of the value 
of bodily fitness, and in better school and college organisation Expert inspection of schools 
and pupils will, m time, bring about an improvement, but the mam responsibility must rest 
upon parents A health census of students, published with comments and advice, would 
arrest attention and, perhaps, be the beginning of improvements 

[I have been into a school class-room so dark, with no pretence at a window, that for 
some moments I was not aware of the little boys in it They sat there without teachers, 
book, or paper, the head master explaining that these were useless in a room where they 
could not read To a suggestion that they might do their work m the shade of the trees 
m the school compound he replied that their parents would be dissatisfied if the boys 
v ere not m school He added that light m schools had only recently begun to be of 
inij'Oitance This is an extreme case, but few teacheis are alive to the necessity of good 
light, i cntilation, proper arrangement of desks etc Hygiene is taught in the middle 
classes I have known it taught m rooms mtoleiably stuffy ] 



QUESTION 19 


Will you coLtnbute any suggestions ansi-g from your exp rience regarding the organis- 
ation of residential arraegem nts for students including hostels messes and lodgings ? 
In regard to hostels and * attached messes will yon duenss especially — 

(а) the relation of these institutions to the University as well as to the colleges 

(б) the functions and status which you would give to the superintendent 

(c) the methods of management control and inspection 

(d) the prop r equipment of a hostel including kitchen and dining room arrangements 

provision for the treatment of illness library facilities etc 

(e) the best siz for hostels and 

(/) the desirability of their providing tutorial assistance? 

In dealing with these poblems wo beg that yon will have careful regard to what yon 
deem to be financially practicable 


ANSWERS 

Ahsanullah Khan Bahadur Maulvi 

Students reside either in homes or m ho tcls messes or lodgnm A 'largo number 
rcsido with unauthorised guardians Hostels arc generally attncJed to particular m 
stitutions They are mostly under the superintendence of tea hers or pi of essorn belonging 
to theso institutions The hostels are used mainly for tno purpose of te idnnce There 
is lack of corporate life among the inmates The superintendent i invariably a su 
bordmate teacher ill fitted to influence the character or habits of the students He is 
not ah a-* a man of personality or special gifts He collects fees from the students and 
looks after their diet and only occasionally after their health He is not the type of man 
who can arrange interesting occupations for students outside lecture rooms He has not 
alwavs the capacity to render any tutorial assistance to them His relation to the insti 
tution is no well defined except that as a teacher be is directly under tb orders of the 
head of the institution to which he is attached 

Lodgings are rented houses which can be freely used bv the students for any purpose 
they choose The accommodation and samtari arrangement of mes es and lodginas 
are anything hut satisfactory They are productive of more harm than good being freed 
from the control of any particular institution The inmates are drawn from different 
institution- Discipline and order are seldom feund 

No student should he permitted to join any college who lives in a mess or lodg 
mg To he eligible for admi sion one must live cither in a home or m an attached 
hostel No ho tel must be reco to m ed which is not placed under the immediate 
control of the governing bodv of any institution The superintendent must always be 
a senior member of the staff and be a man of character and personality He should be 
one who can enforce discipline encourage sporting habit arrange debates and at 
homes among the student and foster ocial life among them Theie should he 
another superintendent to a si t him in tutorial work 

The inmates should hi e ei thenn open dormitories or in separate rooms in batches of 
tlircc or mor but never le s Each inmate should be allowed at lea t CO quare feet of 
floor space The door openings should cover at least a fourth of the tott.1 area of walls 
The flooi must always be damp proof and if possible pucca masonrv work The 
general apoearance should be neat and cheerful There must always he a playground 
and a library attached to a hostel besides separate cooking and dining arrangements for 
the inmates of different creeds Each hostel should be placed under the supervision 
of a medical officer who should he paid separately by the au then ties I ach hostel 
should have sufficient accommodation for at least one fourth of the total enrolment 
of the institution to which it is attached "Prayer rooms should be provided along 
with din me rooms for those who wi h them The buildings should not be extra 
C !5o ) 
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AiteVMLt.ui, Klmn Bahadur MnuU i~~r„nttl -- \m u, ‘•ur 1’ S Si\ \s«amv — Am, The 
Ilon’lilo Mr \iru~-\tt, Sauad Mt hmn — \t r ! Dr If. X 

\agnntl) expensive In fit, ling thorn up the net ds of the student i v,ho a ro lodged in 
them should nlouo he takni into < oimderiUion KHorti nhoultl nlwa}» be made to 
present to the inmates the en\ ironnu nt m winch thoj art' brought up at, homo com 
patibl v v ith tho pn fruition of « tringth of bodv mid the growth of character and 
social life 

I am opposed to an oxtenunn of the exiUing *>\ dom of liodel > The\ do not aid 
cither in stimulatuu’ intellectual m tn it i* t or m dt v eloping t <prtt dc corps The) should 
boa part and pmel of the institutions to which th»j arc attached Tim} should 
supplement tho ('duration th it ui impart' d m the uhool or coll< jc What m taught in 
tho school or college m thiory should hedemo.utmt'd in pro'twc ulun tho students come 
m freer cont ict with eioh other out ude tho lecture room I’he training will thu f have 
a theoretical as w ell as a prif tic >1, In vrmg. Tim ho del ahonld pro\ ide opportunities for 
fuendlj intercourse and encourage (onimon mtclhctual pur-out i Th< inmates should 
foim themselves into sotial, literary . end athletic ai-ociations, which arcof pnmnr) im- 
portance for the growth of corporate life, v Inch dev elope llmt instinct for fair pin) and 
foi lo) alt) , Minch is the gci m of a w uler sense of honour in later life Cramming for examin- 
ations does loss for esprit dc corps than docs honest eiulcn our towards pin sical, moral, 
and mental development 


Aiyer, Sir P S Siva stv amy 

tm 

1 understand that there is no pros lsion for the tieatment of illno«s m the existing 
hostels It ought to lie quite ens\ to arrange for the daih attendance of a mccbcal prac- 
titioner at certain hours in tho da). 

Ali, The Hon’ble Mr Altai*. 

I think the system prevailing m the M A 0 Collego at Aligarh is the best. I 
cannot suggest a better scheme. 

Ali, Saiyad Muhsin 

(a) Hostels should be conducted on the lines and under the rules laid down by the 

University 

(b) The superintendent should work under a hostel committee of which the head 

master or the principal of the institution to which it is attached should be the 
secretary 

(c) The school committee should frame rules for the conduct of the hostel and the 

guidance of the hostelcommittee The umveisity rules should be followed, as 
far as possible, by the school committee in framing the rules for the hostel 
(cl) The school committee should provide these, with the help of a Government grant, 
if necessary 

(/) It is desuable to provide tutorial assistance to small boys 


Allen, Dr H N 

(a) The inspection committee of the Bombay University inspects the hostels with 

other college buildings 

(b) A resident professor lives m the compound of the College of Engineering hostel 

at Poona, who is fully responsible for the management of the hostel The 
arrangement works well 

(c) Two resident fellows (students) assist the resident professor m the management 

of our hostel 
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Alum Suiebzadui Mahomed Sultan — Archbold W A J 


Alum Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan 

(а) The hostels or private lodgings should be under the charge of the superintendent 

who would be tho servant of colleges and the University should inspect them 
from time to time through its inspector 

(б) See my remarks m answer to question 17 

(d) No doubt there should be kitchen ord dining room arrangements a doctor 

library and segregation room if pos lble Further general messing should bo 
given to an outside contractor as there may bo fear of the superintendent 
making a profit on tbe 3ame at tho expense of the boy s 

(e) According to the requirements of the students 

(/) I think that there should be arrangements for having private tutors to coach the 
students and they should be paid by separate fees to be realised from 
the students who desire their services 


Akchbold W A J 

There ought not to be any attached messes and hence I neod not discuss them 
Students ought to live either m hostels or with their parents or near relatives 

(а) The hostel should be a part of the college and the University as such should have 

nothing to do with it If it became a scandal the University would deal with 
it by way of the college The colle 0 e appoints tho superintendent and holds 
4 him responsible for the general efficiency of the hostel # 

(б) The upermtendent of a hostel ought to hvo thero and to have a free house Ho 

ou c ht also to have an allowance so as to get a really good man to undertake 
the work 

(c) Put a good man m as superintendent ana let him manage the hostel The prm 

cipal of tho college may pass tho rules and confirm tho monitors hut, as all 
depends and ought to depend upon the superintendent ond the students the 
whole thing should bo as far os possible an independent unit reabsing and 
organising its own life 

(d) Much as in the Dacca hostels 

(e) Thero are threo considerations all of which have weight Tho first is that of 

expense. The second is explained by saying that if you mako a hostel small 
the oversight is better and tho life perhaps moro intense Agam if tho hostel is 
fairly Largo thero is tho direct sen o of bang a member of something important 
and tho clever boys find others of equal or superior capacita — a very important 
matter If a hostel is reasonably large too it bocomosa unit for athletic pu 
poses which is a valuable source of stimulus and cducativo cohesion 
(/) If there aro colleges the tutorial assistance should bo given there If onlv a 
university and hostels (a bad arrangement in my opinion) tho hostel becomes 
a 6ort of college and possibly provision for tutorial assistance becomes 
necessary 

Wo must look on hostels as representing the residential aspect of a student s life His 
fnends are probably there The attrition of one mind on another takes placo there It 
Ss there that ho ought to learn to form and expfresi opinion The superintendent s part 
therefore is a quiet mostlv a silent but extremely important pa t lie ought always to 
bo a member of the teaching staff actual or potential and above all bo ought to bo cne 
whom the students respeck 
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Aziz, Maulvi Abdul 

It is desirable that residential airangements be made for students m hostels, not 
messes and lodgings Students living under strictly recognised guardians may be 
allowed to live outside the hostel 

(а) These nistitutions will be undei the direct control of the prmcipal of the college 

and under the immediate supervision of the resident superintendent I am not 
of opinion that these institutions should be under the control of the University. 

(б) It is essentially necessary that the officers connected with the hostel should be 

men of character whose company may produce good impressions — religious, 
social, and moral — upon the students In appointing superintendents impoitance 
should not be attached to the university qualifications only The duty of the 
superintendent should be to look after the religious, physical, and moral training 
of the boarders 

(c) The hostels will be managed by the superintendents assisted by momtors and in- 

spected by the proctor, who will be a member of the staff. The management of 
the mess will be left to the boarders, under the general supervision of the superin- 
tendents All the boarders living in a hostel should form a smgle mess and dine 
together at the same table 

(d) A hostel should be well-equipped It should have a good kitchen and dining- 

room arrangements and also a sick room It is necessary that there should be 
a common room provided with a suitable library and newspapers and magazines 
Rooms of the hostel should be two seated A good medical officer should attend 
the hostel daily and there should be also a dispensary attached to it There should 
be unif orm furniture provided to the boarders by the college authorities 
(/) Tutorial arrangements are needed in the school hostels, and not in the college hostels. 


Banerjea, J R 

As regards residential arrangements for students the more that is done lor their living 
m college hostels or messes the better it is for them But this I say of those who do not 
live with their parents The question is about the ways and means It is not possible 
to have a very large number of college hostels or messes owing to v ant of funds Hence, 
the best arrangement under the circumstances is for every college to appoint an mspectmg 
officer to visit the residences of students who do not five in college hostels or messes and 
thus to keep m touch with such students 

(a) The relation of hostels, collegiate and non- collegiate, <o the University ought to 

be what they are under the present legulations I would say the same thing 
so far as their relation to colleges are concerned As regards ‘ attached messes ’ 
no change m the present relations is necessary so far as they are defined by 
the regulations But, m practice, it has been sometimes found that the principal 
ha- not full control over such a mess, “though according to regulation 19, 
chapter XXIV, he has full control Thus for instance, he cannot give a free seat 
m such a mess to a poor student, he can only lecommend Ins case to the 
University He cannot allow the relative of a student to hve with him for a few 
davs He can only allow lum to stay if he comes to nurse a sick student 
and that only for a very short time No doubt, the University has had reasons 
for making these rules which are actually followed, but could not principals of 
colleges be trusted to deal with such cases and do what they thought proper ? 

(b) The superintendent ought to be m charge of the mess and all questions of internal 

management ought to be decided by him Students, however, ought to bo 
allowed to make representations to the prmcipal when thev have any grievance- 
and the '•uperratendent does not remedy it 
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(c) The superintendent should manage with the help of a student s committee so far 

as questions of messing are concerned Servants in the mess should be 
under lus contrfil E\ ery attached mess should bo inspected not only by the 
university inspector of messes but also by members of the staff of the college 
concerned from time to time. 

(d) There should be bedsteads tables chairs and racks m each room There ought 

to be a sick roofn m each hostel A small library ought to be provided for each 
hostel 

(e) Accommodation for s sty students 

(/) As they get tutorial assistance in colleges no further tutorial assistance is neces 
sary 


Banerjea Dr Pramathanath 

I am not an admirer of the residential system and the limited experience I 
possess of the residential arrangements for students does not entitle me to give an au 
thontative opinion on the different aspects of tho question But without going into 
detail I may say that a hostel or an attached mess ought not to contain more than 1« or 
*0 students and that it ought to be under the control of a superintendent -who may by 
his capacity and character he able to win the affection respect and confidence of the 
boarders 


Banerjee Sir Gooroo Dass 

My suggestions with regard to hostels and messes are — 

(i) That there should be more messes the internal management of which should be 
left to the Btudents under p oper supervision so as to give them training in 
the management of their own affairs and there should be fewer bo tels which 
only serve to bring up their boarders as hot house plants under a high standard 
of living and unprepared for the world outside 
(i ) That the functions of the upermtenJcnt who should be a person of high character 
should be like those of a natural guardian of the boarders 
(111) That the management should be left m the hands of the boarders in groups by 
rotation 

(iv) That there should be free tutorial assistance rendered by th» more advanced 
boarders to those less advanced 


Banerjee Jaygopal 

Speaking from my personal experience of over two decades and having regard 
to the residential arrangemi nts instituted by the new regulations under the In dian 
Universities Act 1004. I feel justified in making my observations 
(a) At p esent this relation is not of a satisfactory character the control exercised 
by the University through its inspector of colleges or hostels and mes e 
being rather shadowv The present residential arrangements are seldom 
considered by the boarders as an integral part of tho colleges by which they 
are made and very unwilling outward obedience has to be enforced by tho 
authority of the college or college concerned by means of strict rules There 
13 so much: divergence in the various types of ho tels and messes that anything 
like a uniform standard of life and discipline can hardly be maintained 
in them If they are meant to further the ends of a quasi residential system 
that object is carcely attained bj the existing messes and lodgings with 
possibly one or two solitary exceptional instances. ' ” 
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(6) Tho ‘supoimtonclont of iv college mens should no\or bo a person below the 
rank of a c ollego lecturer and ho should Ino on tho promises A handsome 
allowance should bo pro\ ldod so as to attract a profe-soi to take up tins rc 3 - 
ponsiblc duty and he should be endowed with c\fcnsi\o powers under the 
control of tho principal, m matters affecting discipline Tho superintendent 
should be assisted In a oomnut too of management and ad\ ue, consisting of 
two other lecturois or piofe^sor- two outride gentlemen in touch with educa 
tionnl matteia (picfcrabK guaidians of college students) one of whom, wlicro 
a\ ailable, should be a medical man, and. at !on-f , one rcprestntatne of tho 
boarders Subject to the stnution of the ( uin<ipal, rule-, foi the entire manage- 
ment of the messes ought to bo framed in consultation with tins ndaisorj 
committee This will ensure a hcilthy co operation between the college 
authorities and the educated public who will thus be induced to take a Imng 
mtcicst m the realisation of the lcsidontiul id< i! and enable the Unncrsity to 
rcmoac source^ of fuction between the students and the folhgt authorities 

Tho catering airangcmcnts had hotter be alwajs left to the boarders themsehes, 
the superintendent baaing the power to regulate the hill of fare to counteract 
the tendency to mu to excels of cconoim at the cost of sufficicnlh nounshing 
food 

A large measure of freedom should he given to the boarders in the management 
of their own affairs ns a step to the introduction of “ self-go\ emment ” of tho 
typo that lias so succcssfullj' been tried, for instance, at tho “ Little Common- 
wealth m Dorset ” in England 

(c) Steps ought to be taken to impress on the boarders the idea that “ inspection ” 

and outside “ control ” arc regulated by the principle of holjiful guidance and 
not by that of a detective agencj cmplo\cd for visiting delinquency with 
punishment The present deplorable attitude of antagonism defeating tho 
higher objects of college residence wall then disappear and a healthy atmo- 
sphere wall at once be created Every inspection should be fruitful m helpful 
suggestions, recorded in the Visitors’ Book and disciplinary measures, when 
absolutely necessary, should be enforced through a college prefect elected from 
among the students 

A closer association between the boarders and the entire body of the college profes- 
sois concerned is highly desirable Students should not, as now r be left too much 
to themselves while aw r ay from then homes, but should be treated as the natural 
wmrds of their college prof essoisw horn they may freely and confidently consult 
on all occasions as then best fuends In this country this consummation 
cannot be brought about meiely on the play ground It is not also salutary to 
transplant without modification western ideas of perfect equality between tho 
teacher and the taught doing violence to the traditional respectfulness of tho 
disciple, as well as to the fatherly affection and love on the part of one in the 
position of a pieceptor 

( d ) The greatest trouble in the mofussil is about proper housing arrangements Inade- 

quate, and even insanitary, accommodation has sometimes to be tolerated and the 
kitchen arrangements are oftener than not primitive It is desirable to have an 
attending physician attached to at least a group of messes and anangements for 
speedy medical aid and supply of medicines, either free of charge or at cost 
price, ought to be made For emergency cases some kind of first aid and a 
small dispensary attached to messes are also necessary A sick-room and 
suitable arrangements for segregation of infectious cases must be provided 

Messes should possess a common room furnished with inexpensive books of refer- 
ence, newspapers, periodicals, and magazines (m English and vernacular ) under 
the charge of a professor assisted by a representative boarder If necessary 
the hoarders may make a contribution towards the maintenance of the com- 
mon room Debating societies holding weekly or fortnightly meetings for 
reading papers and carrying on discussions should be systematically organised 
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and their function should be differentiated from that of the more ambitious 
college unions Subjects should bo so selected U3 to evoke a spontaneous and 
enthusiastic interest m the boarders taking part m them and discussions sh mid 
bo less formal in character Hero tho vernacular language may bo made to 
play a prominent part. 

I can confidently speak from cxponenco and say that considerable improvement 
in mess lifo can yet bo effected without heavy’ additional cost merely by means 
of better organisation and through tho help of tho college staff 
Tho inspiring co operation of tho professors helps to foster tho growth of espnt 
dc corps in an academic atmosphere of which tho value cannot bo overrated 

(e) 60 members for hostels and 10 to lu for messes 

(/) It is only freshmen who specially require tutorial help in messes Tho superin 
tendent or an assistant may tako tho boarders onco a week in batches of 10 
Another kind of help which tho undergraduates particularly stand in need of 
is with regard to tho selection of books for homo reading and of annotated 
editions of their prescribed text books These unfortunato young men should 
bo saved by their professors from tho real danger of falling victims to worthlc s 
keys notes model questions and answers (their namo is legion I) and 
cheap cnbs This a pect of co operation Bhould bo reduced to a system 
instead of being left to tho good will of individual members of the college staff 

Banerjee Bai Komudini Kasta Bahadur 

Residential arrangements such as hostels and attached messes should form m 
tcgral parts of a college They shoull be under resident superintendents who will look 
after the students Tho superintendent should bo a teacher of a college It is desirable 
that family quarters should bo provided for tho superintendents os nearly all the- 
Indian teachers of colleges arc married men 

(а) They Bhould be attached to colleges The University may inspect them 

(б) The superintendent Bhould look after tho sanitation and neatness of the hostels 

and messes and bo responsible for good discipline He should look cspeciallv 
after their physical and moral growth He should bo responsible to the principal - 
for the good management of the hostels or messes 

(c) Tho messing arrangements should lie mado by tho students under the guidance of 

tl o superintendent and assistant superintendent All internal affairs should be 
left to the superintendent who wall be tho final authority for mmor breaches of 
discipline All admission should be mado by tho principal if necessary in con 
sultation with the superintendent There may bo a board of visitors The 
University inspector should visit theso hostels periodically 

(d) Each well conducted hostel should have a proper kitchen and d n ng room There- 

ehouldbe a segregation hospital for sick students and all large hostels should 
have libraries reading rooms and play grounds 

(e) I would prefer large hostels containing 200 or 250 students They will be cooduc 

ive to better corporate lifo Besides thesupenn tendent there should be an ass»s 
tant superintendent for each 50 or CO students 

(/) Tutorial assistance is desirable but not practicable 


Banerjee M N 

I think hostels and messes of big size are difficult to manage One of about 50 
students is easily managed by a superintendent under the direction of the Principal 
But the difficulty of housing accommodation which is increasing every day and the 
multiplicity of supenntendentships would involve more expenditure The library 
and sick room which should be attached to the messes belonging to each college 
are also beyond the means of many cokeges The proposed University Infirmary will 
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remove one of (lie difficulties fun eminent or the University or llio public or all must 
help to remove the other difficult} 


B\VLR.ini:, Mlpw.v Dhaii 

For nil students 'ho are not. nhleto!i\e with their "innlian-. t Imro should be resi- 
dential nniingoments mulct th" MipiniMon of tlu* uimenutv nulhoiittcs In regard 
to hostels — 

(a) In a leaching um\eiMl\ the In-dels slnuld he tindu th‘ drool contto! of the Uni- 
vcwfv , m an examining mm er-.it \ th-n .hould be under the direct control of 
the colleges and under the supervision of tie Umvcr-iitv 
{b) The supeunlendctit should be in cliuge of the inoiat discipline and hcilth of the 
students 

<c) The management should be prim ird\ llirouyh the supermtendent It shou'd 
l^e divided into dcpaitmcnts each of w Inch should be managed bv special ofiicen,, 
assistant superintendents, momlois, oi mes 3 ni.inagots, all of tin » i lt-ponsible to 
the supenntencicnts, hut the last of the subordinate officers should be responsible 
to the students also Tn other words, the students should have some control over 
the mess ai rangcmcnls 

{d) A hostel should he equipped with sanitary kitchens, sanitary cooking v cssels, sanitary 
dining-halls, the doors and windows of which should have wire gau/e screens 
to keep oil flies, sick-iooms, isolated infection disease vvaid, library and reading 
rooms The rooms should be single seated, or divided into compartments con- 
taining single seats, and on no account should more than one student he allowed 
to live in the same room or to work at the same table 
(e) Hostels should consist of long rows of rooms, with verandahs running from east 
to west to admit of lice v entilation from tfie south, and to av oid the slanting rav s 
of the sun So, in width each block need not exceed 20 feet, while in length it 
may vary according to the need and the size of the ground 
(/) It is desirable by all means to provide tutorial help 

Banerjee, Ravaneswar 

(c) In hostels and messes attached to high -cliools the management should be m the 
hands of an able and experienced superintendent, who should also be a teacher, 
prefeiably a senior one The nead master should supervise Ins work 
{ d ) Theie should be good bedsteads, preferably iron ones for all the inmates There 
should be propel arrangements for regular and prompt removal of all waste 
products There should always be a medical attendant and, in the case of big 
hostels, a small dispensary may be attached thereto Big hostels may have a 
common room and good magazines and newspapers may be provided 
(/) An attempt should he made to provide tutorial assistance to boys living m high 
school hostels School teachers, who may be found suitable and wilbng to 
lender help, may be allowed to live m the hostels free of rent 

Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar 

(a) The University should have organised control and supervision over college hostels 
and messes and retain the power of dealing with the bioad principle of sanita- 
tion and also with the status of superintendents One of the functions of the 
University should be to see how far the hostels and messes have contributed to 
the growth of corporate life 

The carrying out of the details with regard to the organisation as detailed above 
should be left to the college, which should also have the power of dealing with 
all questions involving internal management and discipline 
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(6) The superintendent should be either a professor of the college or a man of that 
standing whom the students can respect and m whom they have confidence 
In fact he should bo a man who can guide the students m their study and 
recreation an 1 take an active part m the promotion of corporate life Enforce 
xnent of discipline and of good relation between the students should also be a 
part of his dutj 

(c) A set of rules must be made by the principal for the management of the hostel and 

mess and the enforcement of them must be loft to the superintendent For 
messing arrangements and shopping students should mainly be made responsible 
and for this purpose mess committees should be formed from among the students 
For helping the superintendent m the maintenance of discipline prefects or 
monitors should he appointed from among the 6emor members of the hostel 
mes Questions relating to discipline conduct of individual boarders towards 
one another or to people outsido the hostel and also questions involving 
financial matters may sometimes anse which the superintendent himself cannot 
decide. In all such cases the principal should both© final authority 
In addition to the inspection of hostels and messes by the university committees 
consisting of members of the teaching staff should existr for visiting hostels 
and mes es periodically The principal maj al o visit the hostel at times Any 
uggestion made by the visiting committee with regard to any matter con 
nected ■with the improvement of the hostel or of its discipline may be given effect 
to as far as practicable. 

(d) As regards the proper equipment of a hostel I beg to suggest the following points — 
( 1 ) Sleeping room— a separate bedstead a small bookshelf a wall rack for clothe a 

chair for each boarder and a table for every two boarders 
(u) Common room — a chair a big table and some benches an alnurah containing 
books and magazines Indian clubs dumb bells etc 

(in) Sick room — bedsteads at the rate of five per hundred boarders an almirah 
containing a clinical thermometer two syringes two feeding cups measure 
glass s invalid diet suoh ns sago etc and some medicine The siok room 
should also he provided with a stole one or two urinals and one or two 
bedpans 

(lv) Dining room — wooden seats bell metal plates cups glasses and brass lotas , 
cooking utensils and galvanised iron tanks for storing d ranking water For 
Muhamm dans a dinner table benches plates and glasses may be provided 

(e) The proper Bize of a hostel should be such as to afford accommodation for fifty 

boarders The hostel should be divided into two seated compartments. This 
will he economical and afford every facility for studv 

(/) It is desirable to provide tutorial assistance m hostels In this respect the supenn 
tendent should be assisted by a tutor 


Banerji Hridaya Chandpa 


From my experience of hostel organisation I have come to tho conclusion that 
undue importance is often attached even by high authority to the residential sj stem 
for our student I think this sj stem should be resorted to only to supply a necessity 
especially in large towns to which studehts come from outside and not to supplant 
the parental or le 0 al guardianship or the guardianship of near relation or even of persons 
con idered as guardians to w horn may be delegated the responsibility for proper control 
and upbringing of the student It is always difficult for the superintendent of a hostel 
particularly if it is a large one to keep an eye on every student under his charge and to 
watch his activities more or less clo el> Very often especially if the supervision is bad 
a hostel containing a large number of j oung men becomes tho breeding ground for evil 
ideas or malpractices and tho evil started by a few bad persons spreads quickly amongst 
a largo number of tho inmates 

VOL XII O 
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Coming to the specific points iniscd in Hie question — 

\ci) In matters of internal discipline tho Uim ti sit\ should not interfere Some of 
the existing i tiles — for example, section ff, chapter XXIV of the regulations — 
may ho left to be included in the rules made 1>\ the principal of the college 
Tho same may be said of the lults about Keeping gue-ls in tho ho>tel for a 
shot 1 1 1111 c 

(h) Fuiutions and status oj the superintendent — 

(B Exacting from the boaideis faithful compliance with the hostel rules For 
such oompliancc tho Mipeuntciidtiit should po-vr^s ample powers so far 
as internal discipline is concerned — though he may not have occasion to 
uso them often A supu mtenelcnt is, as a mle, bached by the principal, 
but 1 think a supei mtenelcnt should be known to possess powers equal to 
those possessed In a governing body or the principal of a college — so 
that, m matlcis of internal discipline, the superintendent’s decision should 
bo final and no appeal 'should lie to the pimcipal or the Governing 
Body r 

(n) A superintendent must be able to exeicisc by Ins personal example and by 
frequent peisonal contact with the students under his charge a healthy, 
moral influence all round This is the most important part of Ins functions 
He should be approachable by the students foi a laige portion of the time 
that he remains in the hostel, and he should not be an officer always cor- 
responding with the students in wilting, but he should talk to them and 
thus easily clear up doubts and difficulties and points of disagreement, 
which cannot be done easily by mere written correspondence The super- 
intendent must make himself trusted by the students and considered by 
them as tlicir true guoidian and well-wisher A clear and frank verbal 
exposition by such a superintendent is always successful m bringing the 
students to a right view of a thing 

I attach more impoitancc to this second poition of the superintendent’s func- 
tions than to the Gist portion For no amount of mechanical compliance 
with the rules can prevent an ill disposed student from going wrong himself 
and spoiling others But tho healthy moinl influence exerted by tho 
supermtci dent is often successful in reforn ing a student’s character 

(c) The system oj manager! ent by which the students pay a fixed sum monthly for 
their board (there being, of course, a fixed rate for rent and establishment 
and lighting) is a bad system and should be abandoned Under this system 
it is impossible for the superintendent to keep the expenses within receipts 
The students will always w r ant better food than it is possible to provide within 
the fixed sum paid by them Then, there is fluctuation m the prices of articles 
of food An increase of rate w ill be met by an increased demand by students 
for still better food — so the lesult will be constant frict’on between the 
hostel managing staff and the students This bad system prevailed m 
the Eden Hindu Hostel, but, under the new system that I was instrumental in 
introducing there some time ago, the relations between the hostel staff and 
the students are quite friendly — -so far as messing arrangements are con 
eerned There can be no complamts m matteis of food The principle of 
the system is that “ boaideis pay, month by month, the cost of their actual 
board ” Accounts are made up monthly, and the total is divided by the 
number of students m residence (rule b) The students’ “ Mess Committee , 
assisted by the official hostel staff, look after the messing arrangements 
There is no w aste by s students, such as prevailed before, and they now learn 
self-reliance and also business habits 

The superintendent must be the chief contiolhng authority 
The system of limited conti ol by senior students as prefects is generally success- 
ful They are of assistance to the superintendent in the administration o 
the hostel But, I thmk, especially if the hostel is a large one and divided 
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mto sections ot -wards there should he tor each section of about fifty 
students an official assistant superintendent having a limited amount of 
control m addition to the prefects These assistant superintendents should 
be elected from the junior college staff They should be gi\ en free quarters" 
and also a certain salary 
Frequent visits by the principal are very useful 

(d) The number and size of kitchens and dining rooms will depend upon the number 

of students in residence But there should he m every ho tel a largo room 
to contain the bedding and furniture of students -when thej leave for their 
homes during tho vacations The articles cannot be left in their own 
rooms— for these are generally cleaned and whitewashed during vacations 
~ This point is often missed in the construction of ho tel buildings 
There should bo a eparate building (detached from the main buildings or the 
students residential quarters) for stud nts suffering from dine s especially 
from infectious duea es There should be a paid duly qualified medical man 
(a j oung but fairly experienced man is preferable) who should attend both 
morning and evening and oftencr in cases of serious illness There should 

^ be kept in the hostel a small stock of the more important medicines Less 
urgent medicines may be purchased from outside 
There should be in every hostel a large hall where the hostel hbrary may be 
locatea Ample space should bo available in the library hall for purposes of 
a common room or for social functions 

The hbrary is easily started and maintained at the expense of the boarders a 
small monthly or j early subscription being levied on each boarder The 
supermtendent must be the head of the library committee to see that no 
undesirable publications are purchased 

(e) In deciding what should be the best size for a hostel I may stato that a large 

hostel need not be lr efficiently managed and supervised by a capable super 
intendent who throws his whole heart and energy mto his work — which should 
be a labour of love and not in mere exchange for the small pay or honorarium 
that he receiv es But better supervision and better work can he done by a 
superintendent if the hostel contains a smaller number of boarders 
I should fix upon sixty or at the most seventy five as the maximum number 
to bo placed under one supermtendent Several such self contained units 
may he provided if necessary 

I may here remark that for a supermtendent to bo able to work satisfactorily he 
tnu t be provided with famdy quarters The point is very often missed Tnese 
quarters should be sufficientlj removed from the students quarters Tho 
flat Bystem of quarters is not suitable for an Indian supermtendent of 
either tho Hmdu or the Islamic faith 

(/) Tutorial assistance from outside (t e bj a professor or lectur r of a college) is 
impracticable Tutorial assistance is even now given by the senior students 
to the junior ones m every hostel 

I may here remark that in a hostel containing junior or under graduate 
students there should be only a selected hut limited number of sentor or 
graduate students Some of these graduates may act as jr fects 
1 would like to keep the senior students in a separate hostel under proper supervi 
sion or preferably in a mess of their own without any official control I do 
not quite see the need for keeping the senior graduate students under the same 
strict control and sup rvision that is necessary m the case of the junior 
under graduate students 

In attached mes es generallj the senior tudents (who are graduates) reside The 
supervision in many of them is so necessarily inefficient that the students are masters of 
the situation tho superintendent being practically in a subordinate position — for he is 
not as a rule a college professor or any person commanding respect but is in many 
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cases, a clerk, or a librarian, a drill master, or a teacher in a school In those messes 
thcie is a gato-book — in oidci to satisfy the university regulations but there is no 
gateman(and the superintendent is not, and cannot, be the gatoman), and, if there is one, 
he is paid by the students, a\ ho are thus his mastcis and not the supeuntendent Such 
supcnnsion is valueless and had hotter bo done away with 

The obseiA r ations mado above are domed lrom my c\peiiences as superintendent of 
the Eden Hindu Hostel and as a a lsitor of the Hindu messes attached to the Presidency 
College 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Pram vda Charan 

I would recommend tho establishment of hostels similar to those required by the 
regulations of tho Allahabad TJmvoi<-ity and on similar lines These hostels are working 
satisfactorily and may be used as model for other hostels. 


Banerji, Umacharan 

The organisation of residential airangements for students which have, of late 
been made, particularly m Calcutta, Dacca and one or two other large centres of educa- 
tion in the mofussil is open to grave objection It is not at all clear to me wdiy splendid 
palaces fit for the accommodation of Rajas Maharajahs, and Nawabs should be built for 
the housing of students who mostly come from the poorer sections of the middle 
classes, and the income of whose guardians does not aeneially exceed even Rs 100 per 
month Instead of splendid houses smaller houses ha\ mg thatched bamboo, wooden, 
or corrugated iron roofing, or hum blei one-stoned oi tivo-stoiied brick buildings, ought 
to be used for the residence of students Boys who have been accustomed to live in 
miserable huts since their boyhood are compelled to live m Calcutta in palatial buildings 
This arrangement, though psychologically good perhaps m some cases, leads to painful 
consequences m others The surroundings of students’ quarters should be neat and 
clean They should grow' up m a calm and quiet atmosphere aw ay fiom the distractions 
and excitements of life 

(a) The hostels and attached messes, as tiiey are called, should be under the control 

and supervision of the colleges concerned The University may exercise general 
supervision over the college hostels and messes, and special supervision over the 
students of the post-graduate classes winch are now a days held almost exclu- 
sively b\ the University itself ' 

(b) The position of the superintendent should be improved by giving lnm better 

remuneration and by selecting lnm from among the semoi members of the teach- 
ing staff 

(c) The hostels and messes may be managed controlled, and inspected on the lines at 

present followed But the visiting committees should exhibit greater activities 
m the performance of their duties The financial control may be vested m the 
teaching and visiting staffs 

(d) Every hostel should be properly equipped The kitchen and dming arrangements 

should be satisfactory The food usually supplied to the inmates should be 
carefully inspected by properly qualified men Proper arrangements for medical 
attendance and library facilities should be made The increased cost should not 
fall upon the shoulders of the students 

(e) I am strongly opposed to the erection of very large hostels where hundreds of 

students may be gathered together Smaller hostels should be started where 
50 to 60 students may at the utmost, be accommodated Caste restrictions 
ought to be respected They cannot be swept away by methods of indis- 
criminate administration. 
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(J) Tutorial assistance should be given in the college room and not in the hostels and 
messes The majority of our students in the mofussil usually U\ e under the caro 
of their parents uncles or other near relations No tutorial ass stance can bo 
given to such boj s at home But tutorial assistance can be given to the students 
m some of the Calcutta colle 0 es as most of them reside m the hostels or 
messes Special provision should be made however m the college rooms for the 
tutorial assistance of such students as live under the care of their parents and 
other relations 


Bardaloi N C 

(a) Iho University should have nothing to do hut colleges should have their own 
boarding houses 

(&)_The superintendent should not be a tyrant as in some cases he is hut he should 
lool after the comforts of the bojs and generally act as their guide He ought 
not to pass arbitrary orders but he should see that any rules framed by the 
authorities which the students undertake to obey are observed 

(c) Control by the respective college authorities and inspection by non official honorary 

visitors should be introduced 

(d) Yes all of them are necessary 
(/) If possible 


Basu Nalinimohan 

(o) The te «nd building of every hostel and attached mess should bo appro\ cd 
by a body of inspectors appointed b} the University These inspectors may 
be selected in each individual case bj tho Vice Chancellor from the members of 
the Senate or from the professors of the various colleges in Calcutta and the 
work done bj them must he honorary The management and control should 
bo left to the college authorities 

(6) and (c) The superintendent whether resident or non resident should be ono of the 
college staff Where the Superintendent does not reside within the hostel pro 
mises there should be an assistant superintendent residing w ithin the hostel j re 
mises but the superintendent should visit the hostel at least twice a week Tho 
general rules of discipline should be framed by the college authorities and it w ill 
be the duty of the superintendent to see that these rules are enforced The 
superintendent should also sco to the health and comfort of ever} member of tho 
hostel and should keep himself always m touch with them in their various acti\ itics 
The messing and other internal affairs should bo managed b} a committeo formed 
by tho members among themselves with the superintendent as its president 

(e) No hostel or attached mess should consist of more than 60 members V here 
ever possible ever}’ member should hare a separate room for him ell 


Basu Satyendra Nath 

The orgam ation of residential arrangements as suggested m the regulations is 
unexceptionable though there might bo room here and there for impro\ cruent Slight 
alterations or modifications as to details called for by local circumstances might be 
neccssar} 


Bengal Landholders Association, Calcutta 

« 

V itlun recent j cars a great impro\ ement has been umloubledl} offected m the 
housing condition of Calcutta students ; but of course there is room for much further 
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impiovomont in this direction We, howovor, aio decidedly of opinion that it is 
mistakon policy to raiso huge and costly blocks of buildings m which from 300 to 400 
students aio crowded togothor "without any possibility of dncct personal supervision being 
exorcised over thorn The collcgo hostels, as tlioy aio now designed and erected, aro 
unsightly, uneconomical, and nccdlossty exponsno in pioportion to the houso room which 
they offer Wo aro fuithor of opinion that this hording together of hundreds of studonts 
in the samo block of buildings is against tho instincts and tiaditions of the Bongali 
people and acts injuriously upon the morals and upbringing of our boys Small 
housos affording accommodation for not more than 30 or 40 studonts, and whore each 
student may have a chance of coming in personal contact w ith the superintendent in 
residence, would bo much nearer our ulonl than tho barrack-room typo of hostel which 
tho Umvorsity (or Government) now seem to favour 

(a) Wo think tho collogos, and not the University, should be tho controlling authority 

over hostels and ‘ attached messes ’ 

(b) The superintendent should pioforably be a collcgo piofessoi, and he, in con- 

junction with tho principal of tho collcgo, should have full authority over 
tho hostel or mess just as the case may be 

(/) We do not think that there should be any arrangement for giving tutorial assistance 
m hostels 


Betlivme College, Calcutta. 

From my personal experience of mess life extending over sixteen years I suggest that 
m each attached mess there should be a college teacher to take 
oy ’ care of 15 to 20 boys The pow’ers of these superintendents 

should be considerably increased 


Bhaduiii, Jyotibiiushan, Dey, B B , and Dutta, Bidhu' Bhusan 

(ct), (b) and (c) The hostels and messes should be placed as now, under the resident 
superintendents appointed by the principals of tho respective colleges, to whom the 
superintendents would be directly responsible 
The Students’ Residence Committee of the University will be entitled to visit the 
hostels and report on their condition 


Bhandarkar, Sir R G 

I 

[а) I think hostels and ‘ attached ’ messes should be directly connected with, the 

colleges. But these should be inspected by the committees appointed periodically 
by the University to inspect the affiliated colleges 

(б) and (c) The- superintendent should see that the students aie m tlieir places in 

the hostels by about 8 pm He should acquamt himself with wheie the students 
go during their leisure horns, and what company they keep, and, if there is any- 
thing objectionable in these respects, call their attention to it and prohibitr'tt 
He should also have an eye on the conduct of the students whde they are in tho 
hostels should prevent their making rows, quarrelling with each other, and 
the mtroduction of an objectionable stranger into their rooms The status of the 
superintendent should be that of a professor and he should discuss matters con- 
nected with the hostels at a common room meeting of the professors and should 
be responsible to the common room 

(d) In the college hostels I have known, there is no common dmmg-hall But the 
studonts divide themselves mto messes of which tho secretaryship is taken up m 
turns by the students The secretary makes arrangements for the puichase, the 
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Btonn" and the dad} consumption of provisioas nndtho employment of a cook or 
cooks 11 o keeps accounts and divides the total amount among the members at 
the end of the term of hn appointment This arrangement w ncccssar} in the 
1 recent social condition of Indnin w Inch there are so manj castes each having Us 
own method of cooking food and n pred ilect ion for certain food stuffs In tho 
Hipli School for Indian t irU in I ooin there are onlv two me* cs— ono for Hindus 
and another for non Hindus » c lews and Christians \ tnno maj como when 
these mil hue to le divided into smaller messes 

In each of the rooms or dormitories of a hostel one student and certnmlj not more 
than two should he accommodated 1 ach should hav e a tablo and a small book 
ease as will as a Insist cad 

Lach ho tel ha. and should have an mfirmar} attached to it for tho treatment of 
illness There need not bo a special librar\ for the hostel The college library 
ma\ bo made avadiblcand where it cannot he special arrangements should bo 
made 

(e) A hostel or a house should he of a swe to accommodate not more than a hundred 
students 

Tutorial as i tanco should I think he presided ns m the caso of certain students 
and subjects it « nlmost indispensable 


BnATnciuiuEE Moiiim Moiiav 

I was a l«oanlcr of tho 1-dcrt Hindu Hostel for five years and a boarder of tho 
Hardingo lfostct for ono jear I havo experience of hostels only and mj remarks Apply 
to ho tel accommodation alone 

(a) If tho hostels are managed and controlled in tho waj I mdicato tho Umvers 
it> mi) rest satisfied w itli inspecting them periodical!} through its officers or 
inspectors But tho Unnersit} may havo its own hostels for i m\ ersnty students 
of tho post graduato cla scs and in that ex o tho Umv orsit} w ill havo to arrange 
for their administration and control as well 
(t) Tho superintendent must nccc^anl} bo tho head of tho hostel administration a 
I has o already stated Ho will ho tho final authority as regards control and 
discipline \o appeal should ho from him to tho principal for otherwise 
students would not attach much aaluo to Ins orders 
But tho tupcrinlcndcnt should al o bo a man to whom students may look up for 
inspiration nnd guidance Ho should not only havo his official authority to 
support his influence on students hut also character learning and 8}inpath} 
Ho should not only ho feared but loved and respected Ho should presido over 
social functions and meetings of tho dobatmg dub mid bo tho leading figure in 
tho hostel life 1 or tlus reason it is desirable that a semor member of the 
college staff should ho appointed superintendent of a hostel 
(c) I! thehostcl is attached to tho tolle„o tho principal of tho college would naturall} 
bo tho final autlionlj in all m itt rs relating to -tho hostel But ordinarily the 
resident superintendent would l om solo chatgo of the hostel and tho principal 
would not interfere in its internal management Tho prefects would be semor 
students nominated b} the superintendent or where expedient elected by tho 
boarders of tho different wards There must ho an assistant superintendent or 
a clerk to look after tho meals control tho cooks servants sweepers etc and 
ho must go to tho market pcrsonall} to purchase articles of food Students 
shoultU pay fixed monthly dues to tlio hostel office and tho assistant uperm 
tendent should keep an account allowing tho receipts and the expenditure In 
tho Hindu Hostel only two meals are supplied and there is no arrangement fer 
breakfast or lunch In the Oxford Mission Hostel and in most of tho hostels 
attached to tho Scottish Churches Collogo there is provision for lunch though 
not for breakfas l tlunk there ou 0 ht to bo provision in each hostel for the 
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supply of breakfast and lunch Two full meals and two light repasts are certainly 
needed by young men, and wliat Bengali students suffer from is not oveifeedmg, 
but underfeeding 

The superintendent would exercise control over the students through the prefects, 
who should repoit to him cases of misbehaviour and breach of discipline The 
assistant superintendent would have nothing to do with the discipline of the 
hostel A gate-book ought to be kept in which every student who stays out 
after 9 or 10 m the evening will have to sign Ins name, and the ofiendei who 
cannot give any reasonable explanation of his default would be liable to 
punishment 

The piesent system of inspection by the umveisity inspector of colleges, and by 
the officer specially appointed for the purpose under the new regulations, may 
continue. 

(e) Hostels should be of convenient size They may be divided into wards If 
there are separate buildings each story of each building may be made into a 
waid In the Eden Hindu Hostel a ward consists of more than 50 members 
But, considering the fact that each waid is under a prefect, the number 50 seems 
too large Prefects call the rolls and are entrusted with the duty of enforcing the 
oiders of the superintendent They are also responsible for the discipline and 
orderly conduct of the students But it is not possible to come into daily con- 
tact -with 50 students so as to influence tlieir conduct and behaviour Twenty 
oi twenty-five would be a moie manageable Dumber If there aie three build- 
ings, with two wards in each, wo have about 125 students in all A superin- 
tendent W'ho is entrusted w ith the control and guidance of 125 students has 
indeed pi etty liaid work to do But if he is ably assisted by the prefects of the 
wards 1 tlunk he w ill manage it quite well Of couisc, tho lessei the number 
of students the better will tho supei vision of the supeimtendent be Tho 
number of boarders can be low eied only by increasing the number of hostels, 
winch means increased expenditure There are hostels attached to the Scottish 
Churches College w here each student is provided with a 100 m These rooms 
arc, how ever, very small and, piobably, their size mterfeies with free ventilation 
Rooms ought to be spacious and, oven if they are provided with two beds, they 
would be more convenient than small single seated looms But tlieio ought 
not to be moie than tw o beds in a room, as theie arc m the Hindu Hostel 

(/) Tutorial assistance to students is given oichnarily m the colleges whole students 
meet tho tcaclieis m batches But, if it is proposed to be given in hostels, provi- 
sion must bo made foi the residence of the teaclieis m the hostels All teacheis 
of all the different subjects — oi at least one teachoi of each particulai subject — 
would lia\ o to be accommodated To erect buildings foi this purpose would 
not peihaps, bo financially possible Then, again, it w oukl also be necessary to 
ha a c n fanly big hbiaiy in tho hostel with at least the standard woiks on a 
lanety of subjects Tins, too, would not, I am afi aid, be financially possible, 
especially as w o sec that there arc many colleges without suitable libraries 


Bhattacharya Nibaranciiandra 

Vci mdahs of hostel buildings should be made on the north oi on tho west side, and 
not on tbc south or the east Mdo ns are frequently done In the summer we want the 
southern v. mil and in l* e \wntcr we want to shut out tho northern wjnd This mdans that 
t t. southern or e is tern door should remain open throughout tin yeni r But with a 
w rind ah on the outh oi e t--t the rooms cumot he occasional^ completely sr p.ir.iltd from 
t i* out *di world r J hcrefoie studios suffer 

l or umU.* gradu.il* , Indent-. I prefi r lime oi lout sotted rooms They aie bound to he 
J hght* d mul \< util, u»-d, and tin refore In dthier than single so it ed room 1 Jnsmu.t 
tuna »h mt m \u.*I uni oitur more frequently in single se iteel looms than in three or 
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four seated rooms Two seated rooms or rooms with wooden partition should not 
bo kept 

I am in favour of big sized hostels accommodating 200 or moro boarders My 
reasons m support of tlua view nro — 

(i) Tho Bengalis aro deficient in poaa er of organisation In a big hostel tlio staff and 
boarders anil havo good opportunities for studying tho avajs of a tolerably big 
organisation Men trained in. tlus way u ill bo better fitted to act as organisers 
in a anous activities of citizen life 
(u) Big hostels aro bound to bo moro economic 

(in) I consider that supervision can bo better dono by fivo superintendents supervising 
2o0 boarders resident m ono building than tho samo number of superintendents 
supem ing tho same number of students resident in fivo completely separate 
buildings Symptoms which -will ho overlooked by somo may be properly inter 
preted by others and gravo ensos avoided that way 
Thero should ho ono superintendent for cvcrj 50 students Toe 1 ostcl must bo con 
trolled bj ono authority I am strongly oppo cd to tho dual control of the hostel by tho 
University and college Tho principal of tho college will bo tho supreme head of the 
hostel Tho resident BUpefintendent should bo carefully selected but must be given 
autocratic power in tho matter of di cijhno and his decisions should not bo reversed 
unless in caso of imperative necessity Mes mg arrangements should bo entirely made 
by the students tho superintendent ought not to have any concern with this The 
superintendent must ho provided with fanuty quarters in or near the hostel otherwise 
it will bo difficult to get good superintendents 

Hostels should not bo situated in tho middle of a populous city Pesidential colleges 
should always bo built outside a town But aa hen colleges can bo maintained inside tho 
town by filling it entirety with students resident with their guardians no opposition 
should bo made against tho cxistcnco of such colleges Turther expansion of tho hostel 
bj stem should be cautiousty made The now expansion of this system has been pretty 
rapid and its results should bo watched before furth r extension of the system bo made 
Tho most olmous effect of hostel hfo is that it has helped to create di content by 
raising many boys far aboao their social and economic position They live in better 
buildings than they aacro accustomed to and they spend a good deal of money on 
clothes etc They aro afraid to do any manual aa ork lost their richer fnends should 
alight them This mcrcaso of discontent has its good and bad sides It has given Bengal 
its revolutionary but it has at the samo time given those brave Bengali detectives 
who are not afraid to sacnfico their lives for their Government and the Bengali 
soldiers who have gone to fight for their king 

The second effect of hostel hfo has been to sap the foundation of traditional morahtv 
The good point of this is that social reform has got an impetus from tho hostel sy t m 
caste picjudices are d> mg out very fast But tho bad effect is that old beliefs can be 
uprooted easily but new ones cannot be transplanted so easily m their place Thus bojs 
are afraid to pray in a hostel for fear of being scoffed at by their fellows A student s 
hfo m the hostel is practically a life without any reference to God at all 

In the Government Eden Hindu Hostel there is accommodation for 260 boarders The 
space allotted for various purposes is as follows — • 

(A) Tho average floor space given to each boarder — 94 2 square feet 
(E) The total area for dining halls 250Jx 123 J — 5610a square feet 

(C) The total area for sick room — 960 square feet 

(D) Number of pnvies — 27 

I consider the above accommodation adequate for 260 boarders 
Bhattach \r\ya Haridas 

I generally approve of the pre ent sjstem of ho tels and me se , blit I should like 
to draw tho attention of tho Commission to the fact that a sjstem of compulsory residence 
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m a hostel, or with a pi opci gum than ishk<l\ fopri".HAcr\ hard m mdi\ idual caMis There 
is a Iaigo body of students sf niggling thiough the unncisifA examinations and 
dopondont solely upon tlieu own oxortions for tho maintenance of thomschcs and 
their families If a decentralisation of colli ge education takes place these students 
ought to bo allowed to proreed to Calcutta as Calcutta can alone supply them with fields 
of learning To accommodate these the Umvorsit\ ought to found a poor students’ hostel 
wdiero scats would he free orthe\ should bo allowed to mako their own hoarding and 
lodging arrangements, subject to the condition that their i evidence should be notified and 
visited at frequent niton als Post gi admit c students ought to base more freedom 

(d) Each hostel should ha\e a fullj -equipped lihraij of hooks likely to be used by the 

students Tho pic->ont system of indiscriminate boarding ought to he discouraged 
and, as far as practicable, students taking up identical or cognato subjects 
should be put in tho same hostel and, if possible, in tlie same room or m adjoining 
i ooms 

Each hostel ought to he fitted up with a gjmnnsium and attendance at this ought 
to he compulsory 

- Each hostel ought to piovidc at least threo meals every day 
Thero should bo a segregation ward in each college for contagious diseases and, if 
possible, each hostel should have a segregation room in addition to a sick-room 

(e) No hostel ought to contain more than 50 or CO boaidcrs and each room ought to be 

single seated for B A , B Sc . M A , and M Sc students Eor intermediate 
and B L students each loom may be double seated 
There should ho a good-sized common room in each hostel, and periodicals and 
journals ought to he subscribed for by tlie students themselves 

(/) One or two fieshmcn ought to be assigned to every senior student, who would help 
the former in study and 'with advice Students should be so assigned that 
occasional help may be available from the senior students of the same hostel 

There ought to bo soparatc hostels for Muhammadan students, w ell- to do classes, and 
ladies In the first, religious mstiuclion ought to he allowed on orthodox lines In the 
second, the charge ought to be highor, but students ought to bo given instruction m riding, 
law, surveying, and zammdari management 

In the last, domestic economy, personal lrygieno, singing, music, etc , should be taught 
The establishment of a ladies’ hostel has become urgently necessary as the Betkune 
College is unable to cope with the large number of appbcations every year 


Bhattacharyya, Maliamahopadkyaya Kaliprasanna 

(a) The hostels and attached messes should be of the same category, and they should 
be under the dnect control and supervision of the college ,or the University as the 
case may Iw _ 

(5) Superintendents of hostels sko ild be given more power than they possess at 
present for maintaining effective discipline m the hostels 

(/) There ought to be tutorial assistance for the boarders m the hostels 


Biswas, Saratlat, 

Students who have passed any degree examination of the University should not be 
allowed to live in hostels or “ attached messes ” It is expected that their university 
training has been sufficient to make them responsible and self-rehant young men 
They must make their own residential arrangements which might afterwards be recog- 
nised by the University. 
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Bonoo \n Jvan \d \bhir \m 

I beg to refer you to my previous answers — particularly to question 17 
Hostels and attached nieces should be directly under the college and the college ol 
course is under the University Tho superintendent of tho 1 ostel will bo answcrablo to 
the University for any omi sion or commission If it is a Government college ho will 
thus have two masters to serve but that will not operate inharmoniouslv 

Ordinarily tho principal of tho collego should bo the superintendent with in extra 
allow anco for this work lie should resido in the hostel compound within view of the 
hostel In a big collego tho superintendent will of course have assistants ns ho himself 
will not bo in a position to supervrrc tho whole of it personally Tho assistants mav be 
selected from among the professors of the college and they should rcccivo an adequate 
remuneration All profe sors however may not bo suited for tho superintendent s 
duties os I hate indicated a superintendent should identify completely with the students 
under his care Tho principal therefore will havo to use extremo caution m selc ting 
Ins assistant superintendents All professors may not havo tho necessary tact to cope 
with this work What disciphno may bo good for school boys may not bo good for 
collego students The latter should bo allowed certain pm lieges in accordance with th lr 
ago and status \t tho samo time these privileges should not 1 c abused — that they arc 
not so abused must bo one of tho main duties tho principal should attend to 

Sometimes retired officers of noto may be chosen for this post It is well known that 
some dowans of private estates and zatmmlans. arc retired officers of mature expen nee 
—these officers make good dewans or managers so there is no reason to think why some 
of them should not make good supcnntcndci ts of hostels 

All hostels should hav c non official visitors — men of note who are specially interested 
in matters educational They should not only inspect tbo hostel every month but should 
invite tho students to their homes or meet them in the hostel socially These meetings 
will help tho students to fill in their leisure — 1 ut they must not bo stiff and formal Tli 
students must be made to talk tho visitors on these occasions should treat them as 
friends Isot only tho v lsitors but tho principal and tho other professors aLo should 
take the best chairs in tho room— they must forget for the time being that they are prin 
cipals professors or visitors appointed by Government or the University 
Tho University inspectors should make periodical inspections 

The superintendent should see that tho students tako good whole ome food — cheap 
ness shouldnotbo tho first consideration Tho students are young — their appetites are 
good and thoy must get food of an casdy digestible Lind A rupcoortwo even three 
or four rupees extra a month will not bo grudged by tho r parents or guardians if they 
know that their children or wards are being well fed 

Tho servants of tho hostels should be paid for by Government or tho college 
authorities and not by the students themselves 

Two meals a dav is the usual rule in this country but ninety nine per cent of the 
student community bko something in tho morning and m the afternoon after their davs 
work and before their evening exercises This something takes the form of tea 
almost invariably winch is supplemented by bread and butter chapati loock\ 
poore mohanf hog etc The authorities should supply these necessities al o 

There should be morning and evening roll calls m every hostel — after the morning roll 
call the students should (unless medically prevented) do dumb bell or Indian club exer 
cise for tins purposo the superintendent or one of his assistants (or according to the 
size of the hostel more than one assistant) should be present at the time to see that this 
is done This would make the students vigorous and ready for their day s work The 
monitors of each ward may also supervi e this exercise — whoever supervises it it 
Bbould be gone through religiously every day 

Seat rent should bo very moderate The extra money which may be paid for seat 
rent may bo utilised for food 

Swimming is another healthy exercise which is neglected Every hostel should have 
a swimming bath attached to it Any money spent on this will be most wisely spent 
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Boitoovn jNVNiDADirni^M — confd — Bos? B C — Bose Rm CnuviLAE Bahadur 


I do not think that tho hostel reading room should contain text books There should 
bo suitablo arrangements for games (indoor) in tho hostel Outdoor^ames of course 
there most bo A student is supposed to buy his own text books — if ho is not able to do 
so ho may borrow them from the library attached to tho college 
There should bo definite hours for stud} 

There should bo no tutorial assistance in tho hostel It is not ncccssar}— if a student 
so desires ho may easily walk over to ono of tho sov era] assistant superintendents who 
I am sure would help him over his difficult} 

The hostel or hostels attached to acollcgo should lia\ e the capacit} to board and lodge 
almost as many students as the college has seating arrangements for That is if there are 
*>00 students in a college the hostel should be also ablo to accommodate 200 students 
It may be that the majority of students or all the student hme no other place to live 
m m the college tosvn ISo student abould be refused admission to a hostel sunpl} because 
there is no room in the hostel There should be no maximum m this matter 

Stringent university rules with regard to admissions to schools havo told a erv heavily 
on man} a student A student is driven from pillar to post — both m schools and colle 0 es 
— when ho seeks admission EJucation should not bo derued — the poitals of the Temple 
of Lducation should be open to all A few people in Assam ba\o started schools (pri 
vatc) but they are hi o bttlo drops We could do with raoro schools India is a large 
countr} tlieie should be plenty of accommodation for us all 

To ensure proper management a college having moro than 200 students should have 
additional hostels which will exist entirely uideoendently of each other but will be under 
the prrn ipal Two hundred students to each host 1 — more than 200 additional hostels 
under the college — this should bo the rule The pnncip d w ill be the head of all the hostels 
and he will be assisted by his staff and non official visitors— if there are no non official 
visitors forthcoming official \ lsitors will most eladl} help I am sure Above all let the 
students feel that though they aro in a hostel they are not away from a home L t them 
have nil tho home comfort, and those who have no home comforts at home let them feel 
what home comforts are bke Tho superintend nt bv identifying himself with his wards 
should help them to feel that the} are at home Sympathv should be the underlv 
m 0 element m tho superintendents actions 

In the hospital or sick wards first class gamtarv arrangements must prevail 

Bose B C 

I wish to make only the following suggestions — 

(a) The hostels and attached messes should be directly controlled by tho colleges 

and through them by the Umver ity 

(b) The supermtendent should be giv en an important and dignified status enabling 

lum to command respect and exert a healthy influence as his function will 
be to control the students and regulate tlieir mode of life It w ould be desirabe 
to induce a senior professor possessing a warm heart and noble character 
to work also as the supermtendent tho moral effect would be invaluable 
But he should have goo! as istants to look to matters of detail concerning 
dinners obedience to rules etc 

(c) The management should be greatly left to the boarders but under the effe tivc 

-guidance and control of the superintendent 


Bose Rai ChuNILAL Bahadur 
Please see m} answer to question 5 

{d) Each student should be supplied with the necessary furniture only which should 
include a bedstead a table a chair a book shelf and a wall peg supplied by 
the hostel authorities oo a small monthly charge from the student He should 
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Bose, Rai Chunilal, Bahadur conld — Bose, G C — Rose, Miss Mkinaliei 


furnish himself with a trunk to keep his clothes and money, and bedding, consisting 
of a mattress, a pillow, fom pillow-cases, four bed sheets, a mosquito curtam, and 
a sufficient numbei of dhotis, shuts, coats, and socks to enable him to put on clean 
clothes at all times The rooms should be furnished with electric installation 
for lights only, but I would not lecommend fans The arrangement of lights 
should be such as not to "injure the eyesight The dinmg-rooms should be large, 
well lighted and well ventilated , their windows should be protected with fine gauze 
wire or duels to prevent the access of flies Whenever possible, all the boarders 
m a hostel should be made to take their breakfast and dinner together at a fixed 
hour, and the practice of taking food in the bed-rooms or in the kitchens or at 
different times should be discountenanced on grounds of cleanliness, convem 
ence, discipline, and also to prevent deterioration of food by keeping 

The kitchen should also be fairly large, well lighted and well- ventilated and proper 
arrangements should bo made for the escape of smoke Tlus is one great defect 
noticed in most messes in Calcutta For about an hour m the morning, and 
also in the evening, the boarders suffer acutely from the diffusion of smoke through- 
out the house on account of the defective cook-room arrangements Wherever 
possible, the cook-room should be on the topmost story of the house and at a 
respectable distance from latrines and urinals The windows should be guarded 
by wne nettmg or clads, and no refuse matter should be allowed to collect in 
the room even for a short time It would be convenient if the dmmg-room w r ere 
situated close to the cook-room 

A good room, with sufficient accommodation for tv o sick boardeis and tv'o atten- 
dants, at one side of the house should be kept apart as a hospital room for the 
treatment of sick boaiders It should have a separate convenient privy arrange- 
ment, and should be furnished with plam and simple furniture for the conveni- 
ence of the patient and the attendant This room should never be used by healthy 
boarders All infectious cases should be removed to hospital, under medical 
advice, as early as possible Each collegiate hostel should have a medical atten- 
dant who should visit it at least once daily It should be open to the boarders to 
be treated by the medical men of their own choice, provided they are called in 
consultation with the regular medical attendant 

Each hostel may have its own small library of useful and entertaining books 
and journals, both English and vernacular Wherever possible, arrangements 
may be made for a common room for meetings of debatmg clubs, lectures, and 
social gatherings m each hostel 

(e) It would depend upon the number of boarders The superficial area for each boarder 
m the bed-room should not be less than 100 square feet, and there should be 
some open space on all sides of 'the house 

(/) It is very desirable that, wherever possible, the students should be provided with 
tutorial assistance, the cost of such instruction to be met by the students them- 
selves 


Bose, G 0. 

My views with regard— to the organisation of residential arrangements for 
students will be found summarised in a paragraph of the annual report on the 
Daulatpur College w'hich I was deputed to inspect in 1916 


Bose, Miss Mrinatjni 

See my answer to question 17 

{a) These mstitutions should be under the control of the University and should bo 
inspected from time to time by the controlling agency. 
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BOTTOMLFY J SI — CHAKRAVARTI BrAJALAL — CHAKRAVARTI CniNTVHATMN 


Bottomley J M 

Mes es and lodgings should be abolished The maintenance of proper control 
over them by the college is almost impossible while they are too small communities for the 
civic virtues to thrive in them For the same reason I advocate large hostels. To mam 
tain control of a hostel containing say 200 students there should be at least three resident 
members of the college staff 


CHAKRAVARTI BltAJAT AT 

The essence of the residential system is that the students should live under the 
eyes of and m close touch with the teachers forming as it were members of the 
same household This is possible only ixx denominational institutions The arrange 
mants for tho residen e and messing of the students should be such as thej have 
in their homes and should not be in a more co tly or fashionable style Sub]ect to 
the supervision of tho teacher the work of management should be left to the students 
as much as possible The complete success of the residential system would require 
some sort of healthy and productive manual work such as gardenmg or agriculture 

(u) Absolute control of these institutions hould ha left to the colleges concerned 

(b) Tho supervision must be done by the principal himself with the assistance 

of the members 'of tho teaching Btaff for purposes of close supervision 
the hostel may he divided into blocks each being under the charge of 
some member of the staff It is tho moral influence of the teacher which 
alone can maintain proper discipline among the students and supenn 
tendence by one who is not a teacher is positively harmful 

(c) Control and supervision will bo exercised by the teacher and the work of 

management is to be done by tho students themselves 

(d) Provision for treatment of illness is to be made by the college library 

facilities etc may be had from the college itself The equipment should 
be as plain as possible and m no case in a style higher than what the 
student has at home 

(e) A block under the charge of a single teacher should not contain more than 

fifty inmates 

(J) Tutorial assistance may be given by the resident teachers 


CHAKRAVARTI CniNTAHAR\N 

The hostels and attached messes should be under th direct control of the 
institution concerned The students of different institutions should not be allowed to 
put up in the ame ho tel or mess The hostels and messes should be open to in pec 
tion like the educational Institutions to wmen they belong Tbe superintendent should 
be wholly responsible for the internal management of the hostel or mess in accordance 
with the rules framed by the head of the institution and try to observe as far as practi 
cable the manners and customs of the community to which the boarders belong 

The d n groom should be separate frem the kitchen and two or three small kitchens 
and dining rooms are preferable to one big kitchen and a large dmmg hall 

Every hostel or mess should have a medical attendant and if possible a small stock 
of medicines that are often required A room may be set apart for the sick for whom tho 
superintendent should make special arrangements about diet and nursing A small 
library should ho provided suitable books being select d by the superintendent Ho 
should with the help of one or two monitors arran 0 o for the issue and return of books. 

Instead of one largo hostel there should be two or more small hostels There is no 
harm if these hostels were established near one another in the same compound but each 
hostel must have separate kitchen and dining roonT* arrangements under the manage 
tnent of a separate resident superintendent Such arrangements would ensure better 
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Ciiakrav um, Citiktah vu vn — con Id — Ciiatti run , The Ilon’blc Mr A C — Ciiatterjef, 

Km Lu.itmoji \n, Bnhndm 


discipline, andgieafei cleanliness m the pi cp.u nimn and Mipply of food The maxi- 
mum number of boaiders in a bosUl should be 25 

(a) Ilostols and attached messes aio an integral part of tho colleges and as such, they 

should bo directly undei the contiol of tho principal Nothing should impnu 
Ins autliouty o\ ei the management and administration of the hostel or hostels 
attached to Ins college Tho University should only prescribo certain general 
rules and mtoifoio as little as possiblo with the principles arrangements 

(b) Subject to tho principal's appvo\ al, the superintendent, who stands m the place 

of tho guaidian of the boaideis, should have full pov, cr and opportunity to 
supoivise, guide, and control them He should be an aged, experienced, and well 
paid memboi of tho college staff Tho mflucnco of Ins character and personality 
should bo consuleied at tho time of Ins appointment No boarder should be 
sent up foi any examination unless the principal is satisfied from the superin- 
tendent’s report as to tho boaidcr’s good conduct during Ius stay in tho hostel or 
mess attached to tho college 

(c) The internal management should be in the hands of tho supeimtendent and his 

assistants He should have absolute control over tho menial staff Tho latter 
should be paid by tho college, and not by the boarders The prmcipal and 
lus staff should visit the hostel or mess evoiy week as a part of their regular 
duties Their visits should not be merely foimal and should give the boarders 
an opportunity to come into closer contact with them Tho inspector of messes 
should pay fiequent visits and send a copy of Ins inspection report to the 
principal foi his information 

(d) (i) Iron bedsteads should be used, instead of wooden ones, m the hostels and messes 
(u) Rooms should not be more than two-seated as a rule 

(m) An isolated room should be specially leserved foi the tieatment of illness During 
the prevalence of an epidemic, e g , smallpox, the Ufuversity should provide for 
the treatment of its students m a central nursing home 
,(iv) A small libraiy and a piayer loom should be provided m each hostel It is desir- 
able that the boaiders should have weekly meetings for discussing social 
and hterary topics, under the supervision of the supeimtendent 

(e) The number of boardeis m the hostel should oidmarily he 40 and 30 for the college 

and school, respectively 

(/) The provision of tutorial assistance is desnable, if it is possible It should not 
be made a part of the superintendent’s regulai work m the hostel 


Chatterjee, The Hon’ble Mr A. C 

I have aheady said that I would compel all students, unless they live with parents 
or very near relations within a reasonable distance of the college or university ‘ depart 
ment’, to reside m a college or department hostel I would have no ‘ attached messes ’ 
nor hostels open to students of different colleges I would have some of the teachers of the 
college living m the hostel and sharing its common life I do not believe in superintend- 
ents unconnected with college work of some sort At the head of the college teachers 
living m the hostel there should be a dean, who wall have disciphnaiv powers similar, to 
those of the dean of a Cambridge college The dean will be subordinate to the principal 
or master of the college The business aspect of the hostel will be managed by a mem- 
ber of the college staff, who may be called bursar, and who will have stewards under him 

Chatterjee, Rai Lalitmohan, Bahadur 

Students not living with their parents or bond fide guardians should live m college 
hostels No other kind of residence should be allowed 

(«) The University should leave the hostels to be organised and managed by the 
colleges, which should be given a free hand 
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CnATTEKJEE Rai Laltoiohan Bahadur — contd — Chattfrjee P K — Chattekjee 
S urrosH Kumar 

(&) It 13 best not to define rigidlv tbo functions or status of tho resident superin 
tendent He should be under the principal and accountable to him for the 
' good behaviour of the boarders His duty will bo chiefly to watch over the 
students m his charge and help them in all difficulties 

(c) Tho management of the hostel should be m the hands of tho boarders who should 

appoint thoir own committees The superintendent should advise and help 
The control of tbo University over the hostel hould be exercised throu 0 h 
tho principal only Hostels should be alwajs open to inspection but 
regular periodical inspections are apt to defeat their purpo e 

( d ) Tho hostel should be as little like a barrack and as much lie an Indian home as 

possible 

(c) The best size tor hostels is accommodation fo 40 tudents in a separate house 
under a teacher (who should he provided with married quarters) Com 
fort not luxury should bo the ideal 

(f) I think tutorial assistance should be given entire!} in hostels outsido the fixed 
hours of college work s 


Chattekjee P K 

(a) The present system seems to bo satisfactory Each college should manage its 
own hostels through its superintendents and the Students Residence Committee 
of the Senate should exercise general supervision from time to time 
(&) and (e) The superintendent should preferably be a member of the teaching staff 
He should be responsible for the good management of tho hostel or hostels under 
him and he should be given considers! le freedom m its management subject 
to the general supervision of a committee consisting of members of the teaching 
staff or of tho principal He should have some remuneration for this work 
The principal the members of the teaching staff and those of the Governing 
Body of the college should from time to time inspect these hostels and report 
to the committee or to the principal 

( d ) and (e) The best size for a hostel would be one accommodating either 50 or 
100 students Each hostel should hate one or two kitchens according to 
its size and one spacious dining room One or two rooms should be set apart 
for inmates who might be ill Proper medical attendance should be provided 
for In the mofussil and m towns whero available there should be recreation 
grounds attached to hostels 

Special hbrary facilities for hostel students are desirable but are likely to entail 
great financial Btram on the colleges concerned 
(/) Tutorial assistance is desirable but may not be practicable under the present finan 
/ cial condition of most colleges 


Chatter jee Santosh Kumar 

Students who cannot afford to live with parents or guardians should generally reside 
in hostels or attached messes of their respe tive colleges Advanced students 
however [t e those who belong to colleges of group (B)] may he permitted to hve in 
lodgings approved by their own colleges Each college will have its own Lostcls and 
attached messes over which it will exercise strict supervision and control 

(a) The University should lay down certain rules with a view to securing good 
sanitary condition in the hostels and attached messes and their proper 
supervision by the college authonties It should also require the college 
authorities to furnish annual reports regarding tho conduct of these hostels 
and messes but it need not directly interfere with their internal management 
VOL XU p 
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Cn vr'rruTU , Pa^tosh Ktimau — could. 


(6) Tho superintendent should bo n member of the teaching staff of the college 
lie should be selected for his special power of commanding the respect and 
confidence of the students lie w ill be responsible for the superv ision of health 
and morals, and also foi maintenance of discipline among tho students placed 
under Ins care His influence, therefore, should bo moral rather than coeroive 
He should nun at the maintenance of discipline by a firm, but conciliatory 
demeanour, rathei than by tliicat of punishment It must never be forgotten 
by lnm and the college authorities that one mam object of collegiate education 
is to dcvclopo among young men an aidentlovc of civic "virtues so as to tit 
them to bo free citizens of a free commonwealth 

(c) The hostels w ill accommodate a much larger number of students than the ‘ at- 
tached ’ messes Thov w ill, therefore, have to be placed under the control of a 
resident superintendent But members of the teaching staff w ill not usually 
hke to live with tho students m tho same building unless their privacy is assur- 
ed by tho provision of suitable family quarters Every superintendent will 
have to be assisted by a permanent assistant superintendent, wdio need not be 
a member of tlio teaching staff of the college He should be a man of culture 
and good breeding so that he may be at no disadvantage in Ins dealings with the 
members of the hostel It wall be Ins business to help the superintendent in 
everv way in the performance of Ins duties, especially in connection with 
routine work 

Semor students in hostels may, with profit, be appointed monitors to help the superin- 
tendent in the disciplinary portion of his work Their services should be purely honorary 
as, otherwise, they will cease to command the confidence of their fellow-boarders and will 
be objects of distrust and suspicion 

The messing in the hostels should he left entirely to the boarders themselves But 
it will be the duty of the superintendent, as well as of the assistant superintendent, to 
help them with their advice and guidance in these respects Boarders should be encouraged 
to take their turn in the management of the hostel business A true corporate spirit 
will thus be developed among the students residing in the hostels 

(d) Each hostel will have its own kitchen and dming-room, sufficient to accommodate 

the entire body of its members at one time, so that on occasion, all of them 
may take their meals together Each hostel also should have special provi- 
sion for the removal of any of its members to a room specially reserved for the 
purpose m case of contagious disease It should also have its own library 
and a common room, where there would be newspapers and magazines of all 
sorts Wherever possible, each hostel should have a playground .pf its own 
It must also be equipped with a gymnasium The boarders should be encourag- 
ed to take an active part in all outdoor sports and games and other kinds 
of physical exercise, 

(e) Hostels, as outlined above, may easily provide accommodation for about a hundred 

and fifty boarders The superintendent will then be able to become personally 
acquainted with all the students placed under his charge A smaller number 
will not help m the growth of that corporate spirit which is one of the objects 
of collegiate life to foster among the students , a larger number will make 
the hostels too unwieldy 

The c attached * messes should be conducted on the same lines as the hostels But, 
as they will generally contain a smaller number of students, two or three of them may be 
placed under the charge of one superintendent He should, however, be within easy reach 
or all the messes and m frequent and intimate touch with the members thereof In no 
case should more than a hundred and fifty students be placed under the care of one 
superintendent ✓ 

Special hostels and messes should be estabhshed for the students of the backward 
classes in Hindu society It is probable that except m Calcutta and perhaps also at 
Dacca, there 11111 not be a sufficient number of students of members of such classes m any 
one college to warrant the formation of separate messes for them in each college n 
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Chatterjee Santosh Ktmuu — contd — Ciiattebjee Rai Bahadur Sarat Chanpra— 
Chatterjel Satis Chandra 

that case several colleges may start common messes for any one of these classes In 
many centres of learning outside Calcutta there is but one college In these cases 
separate blocks m the collego 1 ostcls may be reserved for the use of such classes -of stu 
dents where they would be able to inal e special arrangements for themselves as regards 
messing but otherwise they would be under the direct supervision and control of the 
superintendent of the main hostel 

All the luge colleges contain a number of Muhammadan students for whom therefore 
separato hostels should bo established providing good accommodation for all of them 
They should be managed exactly on the same system as in the case of the other college 
hostels 


Chatterjee Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 

There should bo separate hostels for each collego The hostels should each have 
a superintendent rending and messing with the inmates The superintendent should be 
oither a teacher in the case of choolsand a professor in tho case of colleges His function 
would bo generally to control and supervise tho management of hostels and to look after 
tho hygiene tho moral and physical training of tho inmate and to foster and encourage 
fellow feeling and a spirit of comradeship amongst them 

Tho hostels should bo accommodated in soparato buildings to contain not more than 
100 students each the inmates should bo divided mto two groups of not more than 50 
each under a superintendent Each group should be further sub divided into two or 
more groups with a servant and cook and sufficient separato accommodation for kitchen 
dining room etc for oacli such group Tho management should be left to the students 
themselves one of whom will by turn manago tho arrangement for about a week. This 
m itself will havo an educative value 

Tho hosted should bo located as near to the colleges possible and the oollege libraries 
and laboratories should be made accessible to the students both during the college hours 
and m the mornings and overlings 

Thero should bo separate arrangements in each college hostel for the treatment of 
illness and in residential colleges there ought to he a dispensary attached to the 
collego the medicines being supplied to the students at cost price 


Chatterjee Satis Chandra 

The present residential arrangements for students do not seem to me to be per 
fcctly satisfactory Students from different districts of Bengal are now made to live m 
some big hostels and to partake of the same food But this is prejudicial to tho health 
of many students as there is a conflict of taste among students of different districts I 
know the in tancc of a student from the Howrah di trict who suffered grea ly from 
dyspepsia from the excessive use of pepper corn on tho part of his mess mares from 
Eastern Bengal Again a superintendent who has a lar 0 e number of students under him 
cannot pay particular individual attention to all the students 

In view of the e facts it is desirable to havo small attached mos es each consisting 
of twentj students at most who are residents of the same district and who should bo 
placed under the personal care of a teacher as then* superintendent The supcrintcnder 
must be an able and upright teacher who can give valuable help to tho stud nts m the 
training of the body and tho mind The management of the mess should bo left to the 
students themselves so far as its expenses and the selection of food stuffs for its inmates 
are concerned As regards the treatment of illness w Inch is but occasional it is more 
desirable to leave the matter to the personal account of the student m question than to 
make the poor students maintain a physician all the year round As for Library facilities 
it may suffice to permit the students to make the fullest possible use of tho college library 
instead of having separate libraries for so many messes Tutorial assi tance if neces 

T 2 
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Chatterjee, Satis Chandra— -con/d — Ciiatti ride, Sumii Kum mi — Ciiaudhuri, The 
Hon’ hie Justice >Su Asutosh — Ciiaudhuri, Biiuran Mohan 


sarj, may bo given by loacbors v ho net ns supenntcnclonts of the messes Every mess 
should afloid to tho students good oppoitumlics for pln»ual exercise, and should be 
equipped accordingly The Univeisity should make sure, by means of inspection, that 
mpsses ate so situated and managed ns to ensure the moral character and 
physical health of tho students 

Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar 

Eveiy college should have attached to itself a few big hostels, as near to each other 
as possible, so that the hostels and the college might form a group The hostels should be 
big enough to accommodate among themselves all the students of the college Each 
hostel should have a big quadrangle to seivc as a playground, and each hostel should 
have its own medical anangements Tkore should bo one mess m each hostel managed 
entnely by students, undei the supervision of a resident professor , but the hostel might 
be divided into sections and, for purposes of discipline, the best senior students in each 
section may be placed m charge The college should try to foster a sense of esprit de 
corps, as well as of corporate life, among the boaiders of a hostel and among the hostels 
themselves Students should be encouraged to form libraries, clubs for debates, etc , and 
to organise social functions By all these a sense of self-help and organised action might 
be engendered It is essential that there should be no separate hostel arrangements for 
students of the well-to-do classes 

(a) These should be controlled by the University, through tho principal, who will 
place some professor in chaige 

(i ) The students will manage the hostel or mess by themselves entirely There will be 
a resident professoi, who will maintain discipline and exercise general super- 
vision 

(c) Control and inspection should be left to a committee composed of the members 

of the college staff, who will act in accordance with the xegulations of the Uni- 
veisity 

(d) Bairing the provision for tieatment of illness, every arrangement (library, mess, 

etc ) should be left to the students themselves 

(e) Hostels of the size of the Eden Hindu Hostel should be the rule 

(/) If the obligatory percentage of attendance at lectures, which is now very high 
(75 per cent ), be reduced, as it should be, tutonal assistance m the hostel 
will be impel atively necessary But, undei the existmg system, tutorial 
assistance should be provided if a student desues it, or if the professor finds 
that he requires it 


Ciiaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh 

Messes and lodgings ought to be under better control and inspectors ought to ba 
appointed by the Urnveisity for that puipose I am m favoui of a residential uni- 
veisity, but I fear that the system which has been so long m force cannot now be 
modified, except by the introduction of hostels and seminaries Residential colleges 
m the distuct towns are more practicable than in Calcutta. 


CHAUDHURI, B HU HAN MOHAN 

The hostels and attached messes m the university town should be under the 
direct control of the University and those m the mofussil under the college author- 
i les e superintendent must be a peison who, by his character and education, can 
command respect from the boys under his charge and he should look after the health 

?wtrl and theU i m ° ral a £ d mteIlect ual progress The hostel should be 

open space having sufficient space for a playgiound and e gymnasium, 
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Ciuumnmi Biitjban Mohan — contd — Chaudhubi Hem Chandba Ra~ — C nACDnuai 
Tho Honllo Babu Hi noiu Moha> 


Tho kitchen and tho dining room must be sufficiently spacious A doctor should be 
specially engaged for tho treatment of illness m tho hostel and for giving advice about 
sanitary arrangements There must be a common room in each hostel where the 
students should moot every day at a particular hour to read newspapers and period 
icals and for free interchange of thought Tutorial assistance in a hostel may he pos 
Biblo if thero are two resident superintendents — one to supervise the hostel and the 
other to givo some tutorial assistance to tho boys The head of the institution at 
least should live in tho compound or very close to it 


Chatjdituri Hem Chandra Ray 

(а) Hostels and me scs should bo under the direct control of the president or the 

principal of tho institution to which they are attached This control should 
bo exercised through superintendents chosen by tho hoardors from among 
their profc sors and prefects elected bj tho boarders from among themselves 
Tho Unn ersitj should have pow era of inspection 

(б) and {c) Tho superintendent should distribute scats maintain discipline and 

call the rolls Ho should not mterfero with kitchen and dining room arrange 
ments inspectors should be as a rule senators principals or professors 

(d) Me sing arrangements should bo entirely in tho hands of the students There 

should be in overj hostel or mess one resident medical officer for the treatment 
of illness 

Evcrj hostel or mess should ho provided u ith a common room and a library 

(e) A hostel should not consist of raoro than 60 boarders 
(/) Ho unless tho students desiro it. 


Ch VDDHUiu The Hon ble Babu Kishori Mohan 

i 

(a) The hostels and attached messes should be under tho control and supervision of 

tho colleges Tho University should have no particular concern with them be 
}on d the general power of supervision and control which it should continue to 
exercise over the colleges 

(b) Tho superintendent should preferably bo a tutor orjumor professor and should 

be resident in tho hostel or mess He should fill the position of guardian of the 
boarders He should watch the moral intellectual and physical development 
of the boarders and teach them to bo regular and simple in their habits 

(c) Tho premises and sites for the hostels and messes Bhould ho selected by the college 

authority Tho arrangement for food and establishment should ho delegated to 
a committee of tho boarders who should make proper arrangements under the 
guidance of the superintendent 

Tho superintendent should havo full control over the students committed to his 
care Tho committee of students with the superintendent at its head will make 
the internal arrangements subject to the control of the college authority 
Tho governing body of the college should appoint a committee for the supervision 
of the hostels and messes Ono or more of the committee should inspect the 
hostels and messes as often as possible and give suggestions to the superintend 
ents about the improvement of the institutions and submit periodical reports 
to the governing body The work of inspection should not he undertaken by 
the University but the university inspectors should consider the arrangements 
made for tho residence of students generally at the time of their inspection 

(<f) Tho superintendent should consider the kitchen and dining arrangements Neces 
sary arrangements for physical exerciso within the premises is indispensably 
necessary A qualified medical man should be appointed who will daily visit the 
hostels A separate room should ho set apart for patients Each college 
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QUESTION 19 


Cwvddhubi, The lion’ bio Babu Kisnoni Mohan — could — CiiaiiMiubv, The lion blc 
Babu Bkojhndha Ki^uoiu: Itor — Uuouimuin, Kui Yatimjra Nath 


should Loop a dispcnsaiy nlncli should bupply medicine to its students at a 
common lute Boaidcis should have fico access to the college libraiy and 
leading looms Tlicio should bo auangements foi ichgious instruction as 
fai as piacticablc 

(c) The best si/e foi a hostel is ono which can accommodate sixty boaidcis 
(/) It is dcsitable, but it is not financially piaclmablc, foi the college The superin- 
tendent should watch the piogicss ol the boarders and if, in individual cases, he 
thinks tutonal assistance necessary ho should advise the guardians accordingly 


(JhaudiluuYj Tlie Hou’ble Babu Brojendha Kishoiie Hoy. 

Students should, as fai as possible, be allowed to live m tlieir homes under natural 
guaidians, but w'heie they have to live m boarding-houses 01 hostels they should always 
live under a residential superintendent, who should be very carefully selected, should, 
preferably, be a teachei of the institution, and must be a man full of sympathy and 
- patience, with no heterodox leanings The position of the superintendent should, as 
stated befoie, be, as far as possible, that of a natural guaidian, with almost the same 
lights and responsibilities The boai ding-house and superintendent should also be 
under the general contiol of the Umveisity, or boaids of piofessois, or boards of well- 
selected prominent individuals, who should be invited and requested to undertake such 
duties 

Whtethei in big hostels or boarding-houses, theie should be separate cooking arrange- 
ments foi a limited number of boys, not moie than 20 or 25 being put together. The ( 
management should rest noth the students themselves, under the general supervision 
of the superintendent The equipment should be simple and inexpensive 

As fai as possible, boys of different castes should be placed in different messes, with 
separate cooking anangements At least, there must be separate dining-rooms for 
diffeient castes 

Students nearly related to one another should be provided with accommodation in 
the same lodging, and, as far as possible, m the same room, although they may belong 
to diffeient institutions or although one may be a student of a secondary school 

Libiaiy facilities may be piovided m big hostels but, m doing so, w e must not make 
living m boaidmg-houses expensive, for libranes, after all, veiy often prove ornamental 
things even m our colleges and schools and are at times a souice of destruction. 

As to tutonal arrangements m boaidmg-houses this is very necessary, but it is 
equally necessary to make them inexpensive, m most cases, m a poor country like 
ours The senior students m messes and boaidmg-houses should, under proper safe- 
guards, be made to spend, say, an houi’s time daily m helping a junior student or 
some juniors m his, or their, studies This will tend to generate in seniors affection 
and sympathy for their juniors and a sense of lespeet m juniors towards their seniors — 
so essential for the natural growth of ideas of discipline and comradeship m corporate 
life 


Choudhuby, Rai Yatindea Hath. 

My suggestions regarding the organisation of residential arrangements for students 
are already given Those living with their parents and natural guardians should not be 
disturbed, but those who live in licensed hostels should be under the special care of 
superintendents appointed by the authorities of the respective colleges The Uni- 
versity should appoint a visitors’ board, consisting of the fellows, with a suitable 
percentage of outsiders, who are men of influence and education, to inspect these 
college hostels 

Regarding residential colleges, the University should appoint a visitors’ board from 
amongst their members, with pow r er to associate with them men of local influence 
and education, to inspect fiequently those colleges and to see that proper discipline . 
is observed These colleges being their own, m a special'sense, the University would be 
ultimately responsible for the good conduct of those students who aie taught m the 
university colleges 
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Cnouu iury llai Yatindra Nath — contd — Crohan Rev Father T — Cunningham 
The Hon b!o Mr J It —Das Biiusan Chandra and Ray Baihuntha Chandra 


The financial aspect of tbo question under discussion need not trouble us because 
students will pay for their mess and board ond further because Government the 
University and tha collcgo authorities will ha\o to contnbuto to the funds of the o 
hostels By smtablo economic management and by dispensing with unnecessary 
luxuries I think this system would not bo imj raoticable oven from a financial point 
of view 


Crohan Rev Father F 

Tho existing university regulations in regard to hostels etc are if kept to very 
satisfactory 

(t) I would suggest that the lesident superintendent should bo a professor or demon. 

trator or tutor of tho collcgo who has already gained tho good will of the students 
(c) In this connection I would ask leave to quote hero a paragraph from my annual 
report of 1017 — 

The hostel for our Indian students at 2 10 11 Lower Circular Road was formally 
opened this y car and from tho very outset every scat was filled Tho accom 
modation provided is for CO students only and we much regret that the 
University did not sec its way' to accord us a moro substantial share m the 
grant allotted for hostels so as to allow of a larger building Tho demand in 
our caso far exceeds the supply St \avjer a docs not enjov tho advantage 
posses ed by tbo other colleges moro centrally placed m tho north ot Calcutta 
of ha^ mg a number of licensed messes in closo proximity and as the propor 
tion of students coming to us from distant localities annually increases it seems 
rcasonablo to expect that the ono hostel attached to tho college should be such 
as to offer accommodation to a fairly large percentage 
This applies to all similar cases 

(/) As tutorial assistance is already given in the college to all the students the hostel 
residents could form literary scientific and dramatic clubs under the guidance 
of the college professors They should also ho obliged to speak English 


Cunningham The Hon’bJe Mr J R 

Not moro than 40 students should be under the care of a single superintendent 
tho superintendent being provided with family quarters w covered connection with the 
hostel and a Btudy in the hostel building 


Das Bhusan Chandra, and Ra\ Baikuntha Chandra 

(а) The University will lay down general principles and colleges will make rules 

according to special conditions 

(б) A special service may be created by the University for the supervision of the work 

of hostels and tho superintendents of hostels wiU belong to this service There 
should be a graded scale of pay and a provision for pension Each superintend 
ent should be provided with family quarters m the hostel in his charge The 
superintendent must bo a man of excellent character having genuine faith in 
the religion he professes conversant with religious boots and sympathetic m his 
behaviour His rank will be that of a member of the teaching staff He 
from time to time will have talks with students on religious topics and the stu 
dents of each class may have one period set apart on the time table for a short 
discourse on any approved religious book 
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the use of a decent library winch >*houtd bo added to each hostel 

Ur,, ]I vu Mohun 

(b) The pupeuntendent 'should he chosen 1>\ \olo from among tho candidates of the 
staff When the proper man is got, he should be allowed tho maximum of 
freedom with regard to the management and control of tho hostel under him. 
His remuneration ought to be handsome so ns to attract a qualified man 


Dr, Satischandra. 

(a) Tho existing rolations arc good 

(b) Tho superintendent should bo a piofessor or lecturer 

(c) The existing arrangements are good 

\d) and (c) Hostels similar to those m the compound of the Dacca College should be 
constructed I am for small hostels, each accommodating 25 boarders and 
one supeuntendent, because only in such small hostels can individual attention 
be paid to boarders 

(/) This is desirable, but seems to be financially impracticable 

Dey, Baroda Prosau-d 

Jn regard to hostels and “ attached messes ” — — - 

(a) They should be under the direct control of the University, and the college author- 

ities should co-operate and have immediate charge 

(b) The superintendent should generally be an elderly piofessor of the college, and 

his status and functions should be like those of a natural guardian 

(c) There should be a set of rules regardmg the management, control, and inspection 

of hostels These are matters of detail 
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Dey Baroda Pkosatjd — contd — Dey N N — Dear Sasirdra Chandra 


(d) Hostels should bo properly equipped and should have all facilities according as 

funds are available 

(e) A hostel should bo a well ventilated commodious building 

(/) It would certainly add to the usefulness of a hostel if tutorial assistance 13 pro 
vided but it meins money 


Dey, N N 

This question has been partly answered m my answer to question 17 
Students of different colleges should be allowed to club together to live m a mess 
under the control of the principal of one of the colleges a professor or a tutor of 
such a college being the superintendent One advantage of this method is that 
village groups may be formed and another is that brothers or cousins reading in 
different colleges may live under one roof forming family groups as it were 

Big hostels are not at all convenient both for the students and the superintendent 
and my idea is that sixty ought to be the limit for one building under one superm 
tendent 

The hostels messes and attached messes should be under the full control of the 
colleges 

The superintendent should be a man of the status of a professor of the college and 
he must have enthusiasm for the work and must he as much a sympathiser and well 
wisher of the students under his charge as their parents or guardians He will have 
absolute control over the boys in matters of discipline and would look after the moral 
physical and intellectual welfare of the boys placed under his charge 
• The superintendent ought to be relieved of the duties of detailed management 
which duties will be placed m charge of the assistant superintendent 
/ All other arrangements for the hostel — equipment kitchen dining room and treat 
ment of illness— should be amply provided 

Library facilities and provision for tutorial assistance are the two items which 
cannot be taken in hand at present for financial considerations 


Dhar Sasindra Chandra 

(а) The University should have nothing to do with the internal management of a 

hostel or an attached mess which shall be under the exclusive control of the 
principal of the college 

(б) The superintendent should have powers akin to those of the principal m matters 

of discipline and his authority should be final Class promotion or the sending 
up of a candidate for umversit\ examination ought to depend on a good report 
from the superintendent The superintendent should be a member of the 
teaching staff of the college He should not be a j oung man and should be well 
paid Family quarters should also be provided All the menials should be under 
his exclusn e control The superintendent should preferably bo an Indian 

(c) Professors of the college should often visit the hostel which should bo regarded as 

an integral part of tho college The principal should visit his hostel at least 
once a week It is desirable that professors of the college should also take an 
active part with the students in games and other thing 

(d) Every hostel should have dining and kitchen rooms separated from the mam 

building Ample provision should also be made for games and outdoor exercises 
There ought to be the nucleus of a small library in every hostel and there should 
be a segregation room for the sick 

(e) Not more than 50 and not less than 30 otherwise the superintendent cannot 

come into personal touch with every individual student 
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Dll Ml, feAblMlKA CltAMmV — CWll'1 — l),Sot./\, J’ (5 — , \\ V— Don, JtulATI 
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(/) Any lutoual n^ist.nu o should be u labour of lore on limp u lof tho u tiporm tendon L 
nwl need not be m.nlo a londitmn of his appointment 
(Jonsidoung (be (mam 1 U Mungom \ now, and for m>iik (him (oiotno, it would In 
advisable lo iitiliMi nn\ giant fiom (lit publa funds (owards subvention to 
ull.itlnd most"’ This Mould bo economic al A lutger iminbor of students urn 
bo housed in (bijnmmur Tlio all « lu d iiicsum should, thus, really be hostels, 
with buildings hind fm a long form, Unattached messes arc an unmitigated 
nuisance and they should bonbolislud foithwilh 


mob’/.A, p g . 

Tlio warden of the slmhnts should bo an Indian profos-mr who can enter mlo 
tlio life of the students It is always bed to give as much self-got emmont as posaiblo 
to students Each hostel should bo prov ided w ith a hall to sort 0 as a library or a goneral 
meeting-place, a special block foi students that are ill, kitchens for different communities, 
etc. 


Duke, W. V 

Messes aie distinctly daugcious and injuuous to the students m respect of study, 
discipline, morals, etc 

(c) The tin ec student room is not satisfactory Foui studonts Mould appoar to bo r 
the minimum number of students who should rcsido in one 100 m 

Duxr, Rebati Raman 

I have alicady said much about my idea of hostels in answer to othei questions. 
Of course there must always exist a number of hostels and attached messes for a great 
number of 0111 boys who caimot live with thou parents 01 other suitable guardians, but 
the hostel should never be made to thsplace the temple of the family The hostel should 
be a tutorial hall attached to the college, under the control of a man or men who can, 
and do, act as tutors, and the management should be left to the boys themselves The 
size should never be too big and about 50 should be the maunium number of students 
in any hostel Each student will contubute a rupee for tuition, and the existing college 
tutors will be asked to be the hostel superintendents, 30 to 50 students should be under 
the control of one tutor in one hostel. 


Dutta, Promode Chandra 

The superintendents of the hostels should be good professors, preferably senior m age j 
so the salary must be made attractive 

(c) Each hostel should not contam more than three messes, with 20 students in each 

mess 

(d) Each mess of 20 students should get a kitchen, etc Theie should be a reference 

library m the hostel (60 students) Senior students might coach junior students 
gratis or for a small remuneration 


Fawctts, Gr E. 

I have already stated that I think that hostels should be designed foi not more 
than 50 boarders The tvne-nlan foi a hostel for 50 boaiders m this nrovmee nrovides 
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Taw cos G E— contl — Gu,aoij Surendra Mohan— Geddes Patrick— Ghosa 
1 r at vpcandra — Ghose Sir Rvsir Beiiary 


for a mam building winch forms three sides of a quadrangle the front being enclosed 
by a railing The students sleep and do their work in large dormitories and they 
have also a common room Behind tho mam quadran 0 le are two smaller ones one of 
which contains the kitchens store rooms and a night latrine while the other contains 
the superintendent s zanana quarters Bihan students seem to prefer to eat their 
food m the rooms m which it is cooked so separate dining rooms are not provided 
Each hostel has a segregation ward at somo distance from it The superintendent is 
responsible for seeing that the boarders observe the prescribed routine and do not 
leave the hostel at night He supervises tho arrangements for their food and helps 
them xn their work If he is not the head master the latter exercises a general 
supervision over his work This type of hostel appears to be satisfactory The hostel 
being designed so that it can be locked up at night cases of breaking bounds are rare 
while the provision of zanana quarters for the superintendent in connection with the 
hostel not only tends to make the supervision closer but is popular with the superin 
tendents and thus renders it possible to obtain good men for the work These hostels 
for 60 Students with superintendent s quarters cost about Its uO 000 


Gangdli Sdrendra Mohan 

I do not wish to enter into tho details of a scheme but it may b said that many 
kind of residential arrangement strict discipline of a mechanical type without the loving 
guidance ts that of a parent or a brotbe will produce very little good 

Geddes Patrick 

Ab a hostel builder I cannot but feel disappointment on the whole with what I 
have seen of hostels m various Indian university cities The present industrial and 
bureaucratic forms of society appear to me far too often to infect them with elements 
recalling the defects of the factory the barrack and even the prison and with too 
little of tho respective merits of these production discipline and health I behove 
since I bavo so long experimentally found that it is through tho freedom tho self 
government yet the self discipline of the students that satisfactory results can alone 
bo obtained and I look at those who would establish hostels aa a means of control 
and as a measure a ainst unrest and who thus cannot but over regulate with 
more than mere distrust 

(6) (c) (d) (e) and (/) Time does not permit my entering into these many 
pomts but if opportunity arise I shall he happy to state my experience and 
conclusions (from my home experiences especially) in conversation or under 
examination if desired 


Ghosa Pratapcandra 

(a) As regards hostels etc they should be subordinate to tho Unn ersity 


Ghose Sir Bash Behara 

Law hostels should be aboli bed The maximum number of boarders m a hostel 
should be between 30 and 40 

Ji university service of superintendents of hostels should be instituted recruitment 
to the service being made chiefly on the basis of personal character Men of a missionary 
type self sacrificing and thoroughly acquainted with the sacred scriptures of the country 
should be given preference European missionaries may also ho taken if they arc 
thoroughly farnmar with the vernaculars Tho superintendents will have family 
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question 19. 


Ghose, Sit Bash Behary — contd — Ghosh, Bimal Chandra — Ghosh, Devaprasad 

Ghosh, Rai F ari Nath, Bahadur 


quarters piovided for them m the hostels, and they will supplement the secular teaching 
given in the college by moral and religious instruction They may also provide tutorial 
assistance to the students outside college liouis Government will be expected to libei- 
ally provide funds to make the scheme a success 

The hostels will be attached to the colic ges undei the supervision of the University. 


Ghosh, Bimat. Chandra 

The question of residence is best met by increasing the number of colleges m the 
mofussil and expanding the colleges already there This will remove the congestion in 
Calcutta colleges and, at the same time, improve the condition of rural areas by arresting 
emigration therefrom Opening new colleges m Cossipore, Howrah, and Entally, with 
hostels and messes, will also remove the congestion 

(a) Hostels, messes, and lodgmgs should be managed by the colleges, but inspected 

by the University 

(b) The superintendent should be a member of the college staff, assisted by a clerk 

or senior student for every fifty boarders In a mess or lodgmgs, however, 
any respectable person — such as a laboratory assistant or a clerk in the college 
office might do the duties of superintendent 

(c) The best size for hostels would be 100 — 50 for the intermediate and 50 for the 

B A students — but a maximum of 200 may be allowed 

(d) The kitchen and dining-room arrangements should be looked after by a lady 

There should be a reading-room and a small hbraiy, and two sick-rooms, ’with 
the usual fittings, for two patients m each Every hostel for 100 students 
should have a medical attendant attending daily 


Ghosh, Devaprasad 

The principle of having attached messes and hostels and licensed messes is quite a 
good principle Some soit of supervision is exercised over the students, and then 
health and comfort aie, piesumably, better looked after But the anangement ought 
to be on a much moie extensive scale than at present — m fact, it ought to be such that 
all the students of each college can be accommodated And, until either the Umveisity 
or the colleges are able to provide this, students ought to be allowed to stait messes 
on their own account and peimitted to reside m them 

The mam thing that ought to be borne m mind when attached hostels and messes 
are started should be this, that the expenses that the boarders theie have to bear are 
not prohibitive I know from personal experience that seat-ients m messes started by 
students themselves are sometimes as low as Its 3-8, Rs 3, and even Rs 2 8 pei 
month, while seats of the same type on the ground flooi m college attached messes 
and hostels are all Rs 5 pei month and on top floors not less than Rs 6 The un- 
mistakable tendency now-a-days has been the giadual raismg of lent charges m college 
hostels In view of the widespread poverty of our people this thing is distinctly 
reprehensible 

No sort of restrictions ought to be imposed upon giaduates, all such restrictions 
as to residence should be confined to under-graduates, for the graduates are sufficiently 
well-advanced m intellect and have developed sufficient sense of responsibility to bo 
trusted to look after themselves 


Ghosh, Rai Haei Nath, Baliadui 

(a) They are to be, as fai as possible, individual academic messos, the overflow bemg 
accommodated m cosmopolitan messes, and they are to be all under the University 
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Ghosh Rai "FT art Nath Bahadur — conld — Ghosh Jninchandba — Gilchrist R N 
Goswami Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan 


inspectors of boarding houses The college authorities should select their own 
superintendents who are to be appointed by the University and superintendents 
are to have qualifications in practical sanitation and drill 

(b) The superintendents are to have a graded service three special remunerations 

to be founded for good management and sanitation 

(c) Local control by a resident superintendent and monitors selected from among 

the student, to help the superintendent superintendents to instil ideas of dis 
cipline there are to he Saturday afternoon drills bj the superintendent Five 
inspections a year distributed over the working months at intervals of about 
two months besides special surprise \isits bj the inspectors 

(d) One table of a half secretariat pattern a chair a table and a lamp with a topstade 

to cut off the rays hitting the eyes directly Kitchen and dining room arrange 
ments are to be always on the top floor The cools and servants n ho are to be 
appointed must be passed by the doctor as to their health and thev are to be 
w ell paid They are to he trained by the superintendents m observing cleanliness 
and sanitation A room to be eet apart for the treatment of the sick Doctors 
appointed for hostels 

(e) Accommodation for 50 in one administrative block with one common room There 

may be several such blocks in one large building 
(/) Arrangements for regular tutorial assistance impossible for college going folk But 
approved tutors may be allowed to such students as specially need them on their 
own account 


Ghosh Jnanchandra 

I have the following suggestions to make regarding the re idential arrangements for 
students — 

(i) Hostels should be made small in size each accommodating about 30 students, 
(n) For the proper supervision of hostels a special university service of supennten 
dents should be created The service should include men of some academical 
distinction and of high character who are prepared to devote their lives to 
the welfare of the students If they are Europeans they should be mission 
anes and Bhould possess a competent knowledge of the vernaculars so as 
to be able to com erse freely with the students in their mother tongue If 
they are Indians tfcey should have sufficient knowledge of either the Hindu 
or the Muslim sacred writings so as to he able to converse freely with the 
students about the moral and religious ideals of their race I do not think 
there will be any difficulty in creating a service composed mainly of Indians — 
Hindus as well as Muslims — inspired by high mojal and religious ldea^ 


Gilchrist R N 

I think that a scheme should be evolved placing all residential arrangements m 
charge of colleges with a central committee m the University 
(e) I think 40 a reasonable number for each hostel 
(/} Tutorial assist? nee should be left entirely to the colleges. 


Goswami Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan 


(a) Students not living with their parents or approved guardians Iionld be made to 
live in hostels or attached messes Each college must have its own hostel or 
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attached messes , and these hostels or messes should be directly under the 
conti ol of their own colleges and indirectly undei the control of the University 

(b) And the hostels or attached messes must bo placed under superintendents who 

should belong to the staff of the respective colleges, should bo experienced, able 
and responsible officers who, by thoir scholarship and force of character, can com- 
mand the respect of the students placed under their care The duty of these 
superintendents will be to look after the moral and physical v ell-being of the 
students, to enfoice discipline, and to create a well-regulated habit of study 
among the students, and to see that a sober, simple, and honest mode of 
living prevails among the boarders 

In order that they may be able to enforce discipline they should be empowered 
to impose fines upon, to rusticate, or to expel refractory students according to 
the nature of their offence. 

(c) In order that the superintendents of hostels may effectively supervise, control, and 

manage the hostels m their charge they should be assisted in their w ork by a 
graduate of some years’ standing m each hostel 
(cZ) In a hostel there should be arrangements* for providing each boarder with a bed, 
a small table 01 desk, a chan 01 sitting stool, a book-shelf, and a rack for clothes 
There should be arrangements for light also A kitchen, with a dining-room 
outside the hostel buildings, must he provided for each hostel, with quarters for 
the servants Social rnles and customs must be observed in messmg The 
management of dining arrangements wall be looked after by the boarders them- 
selves, who will have to submit monthly accounts to the superintendents Medi- 
cal help should be given gratis Theie should be a sick-room and a segrega- 
tion w r ard for infectious or contagious diseases m each hostel The boarders 
will have a common room equipped with a small, but useful, libiary 
(e) A hostel should not be veiy laige It should be commodious enough to accom- 
modate 40 or 50 students To put together a large number of students m a 
hostel mteiferes with effective supervision and control It is not possible for 
a supermtendent, be his abilities ever so great, to know fully the domgs, and 
watch the movements, of a very laige number of youths placed undei his care 
(Z) It is, no doubt, desirable that tutorial assistance is provided for the boarders of a 
hostel , but there are difficulties m the way, for it is not possible for tne super- 
intendent of a hostel to render tutorial assistance to each and every boar del of 
the hostel m every subject of his study To do this the services of many compe- 
tent persons will be required, which means considerable expense 


c Goswamy, Haridas 

(а) Hostels should be so organised as to become integral paits of the college, not de- 

tached institutions between which and the college there is no connection, save 
and except that the lodgeis all, or mostly belong to the same college anil that, m 
most cases, an assistant of the college, not a professor, lives a life of isolation m 
the same premises The hostel and the college togeihei should be the college, 
a common life throbbmg under them 

(б) The superintendent should invariably be a lughly respected professor who can 

enter mto the life of the students, share then ] oys and sorrows, and, 
preferably, their sports, help them in their studies, and imbue them watli his own 
spirit, thus insensibly moulding their character and shaping their lives. 

He should be the head of tins family, directing the activities of the different mem- 
bers m their important concerns, yet leaving them a large measure of freedom, 
and leading them to promote the individual and social good It is preferable 
that as man) professors as possible should live with them 
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(c) The management should bo in the hands of a students committee or a committee 

of elected prefects with the superintendent as their president having the supreme 
right of interfering to avert a serious wrong 
v There should be frequent visits by other professors and the principal in the 
course of which they should lay aside the reserve and aloofness to some 
extent inseparable from lecture rooms and should enter into the interests and 
activities) of the students 

(d) There should be a common dining room a common room with a small libraiy of 

well chosen books and a sickroom under the supervision of a qualified whole 
time or part-time medical officer 

(e) Fifty is the best size for a hostel 

(/) Tutorial assistance should be provided 


Gray Dr J Henry 

(6) The superintendent must be a man of sufficient power and standing in tho 
community to command respect and not be someone placed in the position 
to enable him to gain additional remuneration 

(c) Present arrangements are adequate if carried out 

(d) There should be some proper accommodation for tuck students either m the hostel 

or perhaps in a special hospital built for this purpose or perhaps by the 
reservation of a ward in the Medical College Hospital for students only Proper 
medical supervision must of course he provided for 

(e) A small unit of say 40 so that adequate supervision may bo po siblc but this ideal 

is practically impossible m Calcutta because of the cost of construction and land. 
Supervision might however he worked out on the small group plan 
{/) This should be worked out 


Gun a Jatindra Chandra 

The present constitution and management of the hostels and the attached mes es 
are not quite satisfactory The me ses are not generally placed under such superintend 
ents as can exercise aDy real control over the boarders and are not always located in 
healthy quarters and surroundings The hostels are generally too big and their unwieldy 
size is hardly conducive to the growth of corporate life m them which is claimed to he 
one of the chief advantages of hostel life for students The number of boarders is so 
large that they do not get sufficient opportunities of becoming intimately known to one 
another and these heterogeneous units instead of being knit together into a homogeneous 
whole form small coteries through natural affinities which are constantly at feud with 
one another The superintendent also cannot come mto personal touch with all of them 
and a a result of this the boarders are very much left to themselves and free to drift 
into evil courses The hostels therefore should be small enough to be manageable and 
should not contain more than 30 or 40 members each at the most Each hostel should 
have the superintendent s quarters attached to it and all the hostels belonging to a college 
should be located in the same place and stand round a quadrangle which should contain 
a common half and a library for the u e of them all To provide tutorial assistance to 
the boarders a body of tutors may be appointed from the college staff who should bo 
remunerated mainly by the boarders themselves There should he separate hostel accom 
modation for the depressed classes where the number of boarders belonging to these is 
likely to be large For the treatment of dine s there should be a common hospital for all 
the hostels Where it is not possible to provide hostel accommodation sufficient to meet 
the needs of a college me es may be formed in suitable quarters and placed under the 
general supervision of a college proctor who should go round and frequently vl it them. 
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GrUHA, Rajanikanta. 

I would offer some general lemarlcs on hostels We are now building big hostels 
for our colleges They have advantages, as veil as disadvantages I shall point out 
some of the latter — 

(i) Big college hostels are much moie costly than messes , and most- of our students 
are very poor 

(n) It is extiemely difficult to secure the satisfactory management of a big hostel, 
especially in the matter of food , the cooking in it is seldom well done 
(ui) When epidemic diseases break out m a big hostel the panic and the dislocation 
of academic work caused thereby are far greator than m small hostels or messes 
(iv) Lastly, the moral danger also should not be overlooked When three or four 
hundred young men are brought together it is not uni lively that one or two black 
sheep will lurk among them , and these may be powerful enough to vitiate the 
whole atmosphere The evil effects in that case will be simply incalculable 
There is such a thing as the influence of numbers , and it may not be always 
wholesome 

I would, therefore, recommend that hostels should not be, as a rule, larger than what is 
necessary for the accommodation of fifty students, and that this is the maximum num- 
bei that should lodge and boaid together From my experience of messes in Calcutta 
in my college days I would rather cut down the number to thirty It would have been % 
better if, with a view to this, our college hostels had been built in blocks , but, even now, 
the messing may be split up into several sections. 

Students should be allowed, as hitherto, to hve in messes and lodgmgs under proper , 
supervision, and trained to manage their own affairs . } 

Too much emphasis should not be laid on the residential system The German uni- 
versities are not residential, and yet they have become potent factors in the national 
uplift , and one of them, the University of Berlin, stands to day at the top of the univers- 
ities of the world The idea of convertmg our colleges entirely into residential institu- 
tions should be discouraged , for what is indigenous at Oxford or Cambridge is an exotic 
in Bengal Here, it is bound to labour under various disadvantages which will interfere 
with its life and vigour My views on this topic were set forth m an article named 
Residential Colleges m India which I contributed to the Modern Review for March, 1907. 

The following paragraphs are exti acted from it — 

******** 

“ Evidently, the idea seems to be gaming ground in certain quarters that because 
residential colleges play a most important part in the education of the youth _ 
of England m the great centres of light and culture like Oxford and Cambridge, 
therefore, they must be equally successful m India Residential colleges have, 
undoubtedly, their usefulness everywhere and, unless scandalously ill-managed, 
they cannot be dead failures m any part of India But it is well to note 
their limitations under the peculiar and exceptional circumstances of this 
country , for, do what we may, limitations of a serious nature and drawbacks 
not altogether to be disregarded, they must have, for the very plain reason 
that the conditions that crown with success the caieer of a residential college 
at Oxford or Cambridge are different in many vital respects from those that 
obtain m this country V 

The foui principal elements that go to build up the corporate life of an under-gradu- 
ate m one of the great seats of learning m England are the playground, the 
dinnig hall, the chapel, and the club Of these four, the first alone can be 
utilised in full in the formation of the character of an under-giaduate m an 
Indian college Its value m the education of a young man, the citizen of the 
future, cannot be overrated It is hardly necessary to refer to the celebrated 
saying of the Duke of Wellington to the effect that half the battles of England 
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w ere w on on tlio pHj grounds of public schools Till recently Indian youths 
especially the talented section of them did not take kindly to outdoor sports 
and games but a change is now clearly discernible e\ erywbere and some few 
colleges ha\e made it compulsory for their pupds to pay greater and closer 
attention to the training of the body than tl ey had hitherto done The time 
may or may not have come when a systematic course of physical culture 
should bo made compulsory for c\ ery aspirant to the hall marl of the Um 
\ereity but one fact is undisputed it is that the playground is a moat 
powerful factor m moulding the character of a student and that for this 
atter purpose a residential college may take advantage of it to a far larger 
extent than a college that is not residential 
Rut a residential college m India unless it be strictly denominational cannot have a 
common dining lmll for all its pupils — and the dining hall is not a negbgible factor m 
university education in England Tlio under graduates says the late lamented Dr 
Satthianadhan m his Four I ears i/t an English Unnersily dine together mthe college 
hall It 13 indeed an interesting sight which these college halls present — 

crowded with young undergraduates all in their t^ack gowns the whole place filled 
with bustle talking and laughter Many a joke goes round the table and 

man) a discussion on politics and other topics of general interest is held Unfortunately 
in India in more than half a century English education has touched only the outer fringe 
of society and the result is that the casto rules are to all purposes as rigid to day as they 
were m the days of the famous controversy between the Orientalists and the Anglicists 
In the hostels attached to our colleges these rules have been relaxed only 60 far that 
young men belonging to the threo lusher castes— and what wo say is limited to Bengal — 
do not object to dmo in the same room but the time seems to be yet far off when in a 
mixed college of Hindu and Muhammad in youtlis it will be possible to have one common 
dining hall 

The most noticeablo feature of a residential college m Oxford and Cambridge is the 
chapek To quote again the word of Dr Sattlunnadhan — We must look upon the um 
vereities of Oxford and Cambridge as having a spiritual power m the kingdom m order to 
realise the subtle influences at work insensibly moulding the young men who m their 
afterlives play the most important part in every sphere of English activity 
Regular religious services form a nece sary part of the corporate life of all existing colleges 
Of late we are hearing much about the utter absence of any religion, training in Indian 
schools and colleges but we do not kno v that anybody has suggested how it is possible 
to impart religious instruction m a non denominational institution much less how its 
pupils professing as they do different faiths and holding a variety of creeds and dogmas 
within the same faith can have a common spiritual exercise We have seen in the 
Central Hindu College at Benares provision made for the purpose of enabling its pupils 
to perform their pujahs but it is as its very name indicates a denominational college 
and even here the programme of spiritual culture that has been adopted cannot exert 
the game influence on the lives of its alumm as a chapel does in a residential college at 
Cambridge For we should always remember that while Christian worship is congre 
gational and has therefore m all ages deeply influenced the corporate life of the wor 
shippers Hindu worship is essentially individualistic 

Every English college has a club attached to it as most Indian colleges have though 
these latter do not often display a superabundance of life and vigour m fact m comparison 
with their European prototypes they may be regarded as being constantly m a moribund 
condition Be that as it may there can be no two opinions on the valuable work that w 
done by the college and university clubs in fashioning the life and destiny of an English 
under gjaduate W ho has not heard of the Oxford Union and the Cambridge Union 
and of the intellectual feats achieved m them by rising young men like Macaulay and 
Gladstone and a host of others too numerous to be named ? That the club can play an 
equally important part m this country 13 admitted on all hands But does the club in a 
college especially m a Government college m India mean the same thing as the club 
in an English college ? Then in Oxford and Cambridge voung Englishmen discuss with 
unrestricted freedom and boldness all manner of topics social political and literary and 
VOL 301 q 
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debates on political subjects, accoidmg to the testimoin of those who have participated in 
them, are usually the most intci citing Will the Government of India, or for the matter 
of that the Government of Western and Eastern Bengal, pcimit the free dwcti^ion of 
pobtical topics in the colleges undei then immediate eontiol ? We do not mean to con- 
tend that a young me\pcncnced under-graduate should bo forthwith turned mto a full- 
fledged politician But what we do maintain is that the interdiction of any branch of 
inquiry m the education of a young man cannot but stunt and dwarf lus whole mind 
There can be no partition of the soul w ith impunity Bar the a\ enue of hnowlcdge m one 
direction, and it will e\eicise a depressing and parelvmg influence on the mind, even m 
those directions which were left open As in the domain of politics, so in the domain of 
knowledge the intellectual slave is not lc c s incapable of solid original work than the 
pobtical slave of achieving all-round national greatness 


GtUkdon, The Hon’ble Lt -Col P R. T. 

Extract from let! ei No 520 6 dated Ganhati the 14th Scptcmfjo 1916, to the Second 
Secretary to the Ilon'blc the Chief Commissioner oj Assam 

Will you please refer to an article which appealed in the Assam Bilasim m its issue 
of the 22nd of June, 1916, on the subject of hostels for Assamese students in Calcutta? Bo- 
cently, whilst staying m Calcutta, I made some personal enquiries, visiting the Ilardingo 
hostel, the mess for Assamese students m Amherst Stieet and the M L Jubilee hostel 
for Muhammadans this hostel, I think is m Mnzapore Street The accommodation in 
the Hardmge hostel is, no doubt, good, but that m the Amherst Street hostel and the 
M L Jubilee hostel for Muhammadans I think rather inferior, especially m the latter 
One point which struck me w r as that in both the Amherst Street and the M L Jubilee 
hostels there did not seem to be any really lesponsille supeuntendent m charge I had 
no time to visit other hostels, but I gather from a list of hostels w Inch w ns supplied to me 
by Snjut Babin Cliandia Bardaloi that there arc quite a number situated m difteient 
parts of Calcutta, some of which are under no piopcr form of supervision I do not refer, 
of course, to the hostel of the Oxford Mission nor to that of the CMS Mission, nor to 
that of the Scottish Churches Bor is it clear that an inspector fiom the University 
exemses supervision The matter of supervision seems to be an important one, also the 
question of adequate accommodation There are now% according to the list, 73 Assamese 
students studying for different examinations in Calcut la, and it would seem to be, there 
fore a m atter for consideration w'hether the students could not be accommodated m one or 
more houses, the houses to be provided -by Government Should there be no Government 
- buildings available which could be used as hostels might I suggest the advisability of 
Government hiring houses for the purpose ? A superintendent or superintendents (if 
it is decided to have a separate hostel for Muhammadans) will be necessary, and the 
pay of the superintendents will have to be met by Government It wall be part of the 
arrangement that the students should pay seat-rent or fees in older that a portion, at 
least, of the expenses incurred by Government might be recouped 

Some Assamese gentlemen whom I have consulted recently, e g , the Hon’ble Mr. 
T B Phukan, the Hon’ble Bai Ghansyam Barua Bahadur, the Hon’ble Bai Sahib 
Phamdhar Chahha, and Snjut Babin Chandra Bardaloi, are of opinion that it is desirable 
that something should be done to safeguard the Assamese students who are m Calcutta 
It may, of course, be argued that, if the Cotton College and the Muranchand College are 
affiliated with the Calcutta University m all the required subjects, it will not be necessary 
for students of this province to resort to Calcutta at all for purposes of study , but the 
Cotton College has not been affiliated in all th^ subjects, nor has the Muranchand College, 
and, until such affiliation takes place, student, from Assam presumably, wall contmue to 
report to Calcutta Again, even when the desi J consummation has taken place, ie, 
affiliation m all required subjects, it is possible th some Assamese students may prefer 
to study m Calcutta I think myself that it is . - - „ to meet the demand for hostel 

accommodation m Calcutta, 
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Haldar Umes Chandr k 

The eo called attached and licensed messes should be abolished 

(а) The hostels should be subject to periodical inspection by university inspectors 

of hostels who should be medical experts 
The college authorities should be primarily responsible for the good management 
of the hostels 

(б) The superintendent who Bhould be a member of the instructive staff must look 

after the physical intellectual and moral welfare of the boarders and should also 
see that proper dietary arrangements are made 

(c) The boarders should be allowed a certain amount of freedom consistent with dis 

cipline As the superintendent is solely responsible for the proper management 
of the hostel ho should be empowered to appoint momtors from amongst its m 
mates 

(d) There should be a store room a kitchen adnnj room servants quarters a common 

room a library and a dispensaty m charge of a duly qualified medical officer 
and also a segregation room for infectious cases 

(e) Small hostels accommodating 30 boarders at most allowing 60 square feet of spaco 

for each arc preferable 
(/) This is highly desirable 

Haq Khan Sahib Slaulvi Kazi Zawtrat 

The residential arrangement for students at present existing is only nominal 
it is an arrangement for the housing of students only There 19 no corporate Ufe no 
tutorial assistance either in hostels or messes The posts of superintendents are 
almost a sinecure They have hardly any other duty than calling the rolls and remain 
mg in their quarters after a certain hour of the night 


Harley A H 

(а) The hostel should be directly under the supervision of tho principal of the 

college and the superintendents should be appointed on his nomination by the 
governing body of a private college or by the director in a Government college 
Ths University s interest m the ho tel uould be repre ented by the University 
inspector of 1 ostels and messes and possibly by a member appointed by the 
University to the \ lsiting Committee of the hostel 

(б) (l) The superintendent would be responsible under the general supervision of 

the principal for the admini tration of the hostel He would make the admis 
sions impo e punishments grant leave from, the hostel at his own discretion 
and make special supervision of the kitchen and out houses and sanitary 
arrangements He would bring any grave ca e to tho notice of the principal 
m whose hands would be the power of expulsion for serious misdemeanour 
(li) As regards messes it l desirable that however small they should not be 
placed under the control of a senior member of the mess but that they 
should be w charge of a member of the teaching staff of the institution to 
which the mess is attached or of another academical institution and ho 
should reside on the premises 

(m) For the supervision of messes there should be a mos3 committee appointed 
bv the University to inspect them in conjunction with tho University 
inspector of xresves and hosteL 

(c) The superintendents should be resident in the ho tel Rnd should bo acce sible 
to tho boarders at all rea onable hour They should make frequent inspections 

o 2 
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of (ho hung loom'i awl male tho do *• pn*otml nrquinntnnii of cwry hoard* r 
The superintendent should ho n inembi r of tho \i ding Commit t< * , i huh 
should compine ahmit } ix of jh*» promm* nt m< min i < of tin rornmunit’, v ho ** 
duties ‘liottlci ho of no mhi'or\ nature in (In administration of do iio td 

Jn both Mnduis-nh ho* tela th" bo i r d* i ** rat* r to** them** ho * and m um of (hr 
consensus of opinion on th* ir put b in" fn\ onmh!» toth" * -i imp nrrang* mt nt , 
i( was deoul* d not (o mt* i ft • r* \ id) tl 'J h«> i*!t'in n tnr. ni do in* on" 
in rang! nu nts to b<> in (lo hind' of th** nnlhf'Mti' * end i fi\*d rp?' rhnryi'l from 
nil. td (ho me* inr to h* plur* d in th<' It md > of an out >id< < oof r>n to- rn 
arrangement wliirh the Muli>mmidin « , tud*nt of dm Ofming doll* g* , 
Lucknow, hm<> idopt*d 

In our ho-’ti Is honour, th* board* r* nmttiH nhj« t that fh*y t in *’ our* c It* ■» jv- r 
messing arrangement*. thnn th- uutho-iti* * of tin ho 1*1- Proud* d th" 
uiteiulent is satisfied vith th* condition in which th* \ * r* f end tip* th* ouditj 
of food is whole oni", 1 do not ton<i*hr th**t th** p-t * 'it rrran''em*nt n r c d 
ho clmnccd 

(dj (i) In a Muhammadan hostd it tun ce-.s*>r> thu* a p-eu r-room «howld h fpoud'd. 
Inasmuch ns (In ic is no ptousion for rdicioti instruction in ralioo!- end 
college there* p a *tiong hod\ of opinion in fauna of i»‘i-t‘mg that ell 
"Muhammadan students in i* <*idenco should obsrrir togrth* r one* of tho tut 
p.n\er tunes obhgntori on Muslima It is not (symtial that an ilnhorato 
pimcrioom should ho com ducted, hut nn eAte.ii mu* courul plnco should 
he ro«or\oel for the purpo-e 

(u) So long as tho messing arrangements arc left to the hoarders themselves it 
is sufficient to proude m the Kitchen two fireplaces for each me" 1 , of twenty 
to thirty boarders and stores accommodation Duung common, and living 
rooms require onh the pro\ ision of the bare necewlics As the boarders 
mnKo their owai messing arrangements it isachpable they should have the 
management of the arrangements in the duung-room and Icitchen, under of 
course the supcrwsion of tho superintendent 

As it is usua’ly difficult to obtain admission for boarders in to the hospital and 
as eases have occasionally to ho Kept under observation, it is necessary to bavo 
separate accommodation for sick cases Usually the friends of the sick 
hoarder are anxious to attend and help, but it is essential that a hostel 
servant should be m attendance 

Tho servants provided by tho authorities in hostels for all purposes, except those 
connected with cooking and messing should be — per fifty students, three and 
a half farrashes, one-half sick-room attendant, and two sweepers , and, for fifty 
to two hundred students ono chaprasi 

The boarders should provide at their own expense for tho common room, daily 
papers and journals approved by the authorities Fortins purpose a charge 
of one rupee per annum might be made Books could be supplied from the 
college hbiary. 

(e) The recommendation of the recent Presidency College Committee appointed by 
Government commends itself as the most satisfactory, viz , that not exceeding 
fifty boarders should be assigned to one superintendent It seems desirable that 
the boarders should be accommodated m blocks, fifty to a block, and, as far ns 
possible, of the same college year 

For schools the dormitory and study-ioom system is better than a system of four- 
seated rooms which serve as living and study-rooms 

(/) It is desirable that the superintendents should prove as helpful as possible to the 
boarders in their charge and that they should encourage visits of members of the 
teaching staff, but tutorial assistance in hostel or in mess should not be insisted * 
upon The student has enough tutorial aid by day and lequires time for 
preparation and quiet reading - ‘ 
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Hazra Jogendra Nath 

Students who do not hvo with their natural guardians or who do not depend upon 
charity or pm nto tuition Bhould bo induced to join a hostel 

Students sometimes find it less expensive to board with an unrelated guardian or in 
a pnvato incy But this should not bo allowed except under very special circumstances 
To mduco a largo number of students to join ft hostel no rent should bo charged If 
this bo not feasible tho scat rent should bo as light as possible Where a hostel or 
hostels cannot accommodato all tho students who como to jom attached messes 
s! ould bo allowed 

(a) Collegiate hostels and attached messes should bo licensed by the University and 
inspected annually by tho inspector of olleges tho principal of a oollego 
should have completo control over its management 
Each collcgo should make rules for its own residential arrangements and for 
tho enforcement of hostel discipline subject to tho general rules made by tho 
University 

(1) The superintendent of a hostel should bo a member of tho staff and must resido 
m tho hostel To secure a better class of superintendents thoy mus have 
farailj quarters in tho hostel compound It is better to select on© who has got 
light ttork m tho collcgo Tho superintendent should bo given an allowance in 
consideration of tho number of boarders and Ins salary in tho college If ho i 3 
allowed family quarters that fact should bo taken into account in fixing th 0 
allowance U ho number of boarders be large there should bo an assistant 
superintendent or there should bo prefects to watch over a number of boarders 

(c) Students should raanago their own messing Tor this there should be a mess 

committee appointed by tho boarders ani two of its members appointed every 
month to supemso the purchase cooking and serving of food In this they may 
be if found necessary helped by a messing clerk who should keep accounts 
Tho Fupcrmtcndents should supervise students health Btudv and tho kitchen 
arrangements and should bo held responsible for the discipline of the hostel 
The hostel should bo inspected regularly by the principal and other visitors a p 
pointed for tho purpose 

(d) Furniture Buch as bedsteads tables stools and chairs should bo provided for 

students The dining hall and tho kitchen should be sufficiently large for all the 
boarders and tho space round them should be scrupulously cleanl 
There should bo an infirmary for sick boarders at a sufficient distance from tho 
main building of the hostel. A boarder when ill may be taken to it 
There Bhould also be provision for adequate medical attendance 
There Bhould bo a common room attached to each hostel with a modest collection 
of books Boarders should bo encouraged to meet together at intervals in the 
common room and hold discussions on current topics 

(c) Ahostelahouldnotbeunduly large One hostel for 60 hoarders is the beat arrange 
ment But where this is not feasible a hostel should bo divided into wards with 
separate kitchens and separate sanitary conveniences 

(/) It is desirable to provide suitable tutorial assistance This will no doubt make 
hostel life more attractive 

Hostels should be so regulated that boarders may derive most of the advantages 
of reading in a residential college 

Holland Rev WES 

(a) The careful inspection of hostels should be part of the duty of university in. pee 
tors when visiting colleges All hostels should be under the direct supervision 
of member of the college staff 
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QUf^no:; i'J. 


IfOliTi K**V \\. K '•—Or "til IIOIA'f , P.‘ > \\ J1 <J 


{{>) 'l ho w.mkn * licmM t. nlt> m (Ir h>» t< 1 os man nl' u ir I ho i > Hr, ho ltd \ £ it 
< lit' otudui* > m tin u jcnim in t ! m » , , mu * i I * > u*».Id \ i >t and f ^ to th' prop''' 
euro of »II ' i' ! II* 'houM (i« d 1 ithiU ipph- itu*n > for k t* e, oth* r thin nb an > 
for Ihe vhoit n j * i 1 1 lit' 'iionM be m (h ig» ot tin* dn'iphn" tonnrn'd i it h 
mil r ill > anti tno i« t i I • • hn’ild i» tlm ito'id uni quid* of r!f hn •>ttid' , iLi 

(<•) Lhofccl’i rt »pon <ihl( t<> th< "f-fh.i • h *uM ho n "i •< .Mif!} mpi ubk in the 
iiinti lgeim ut mni n pniimlitnt of ho Ul dt ip!tu< i‘nfr>t»iill ji ut much 
mmo it il nmi cITi < t*»c nuthont; it th* \ h i» < hi .n!<<t"i l>\ fhoitmhnt them 
*.ol\i*« Onh , i*!< < turn v .11 1* it! to *li w t> r unit iticff »*• -.t p un n 1 1 1 • n to 
hung home to tin <,tud< ut tlm'inoti . 1 * of th r> iponuoiliU uilh t huh tlic» 
.no being ontiu t<d 

(d) Our t \peuuii *< in C ill till t h u >i own t*» it Jliiulu , of ell » ‘sic , i m (line m a common 
lmll Another timing Jinlluilllu uiotijh fot Chu «ti tn Mull iwm vtnn?, iiuddlii=t-| 
Jirntuno >, and li • stilt t Hindu. j,"<Ii m tin t tvo lull mint have da own 
kitchen Hie ’indent, art In t left to muiigt tin it o.m mt s A nck-room 
with lnvntoiv nil k hetl i» mtthtl in on li hostel A1 o n comfortable < oinmon 
loom, w ell supplied with m.igt'ini .mtl games Colkgi libraries Mioitld he no 
ccssiblc 

(c) See mj answer to question lb 

(/) Tho tutorial eastern, though feisihlc m it nou-roidtiiha! college, is, obviously, jet 
more ea^j in a residential college. 

Apmfc fiom lot urn for outlaj on building-, and biipuiiMon, a Ik 3 feo will cover 
all expenses in tlie wav oi sen ant , lepaito, light, and water 


Holmes, l\ev. W IX. G 

Messes and lodgings should be lbolished 1 am u-mg the word 1 ine-s ! as signi- 
fying a body of students w ho jomllj lent a house, oi p ut of a house on their own respon- 
sibility and make auangements themselves for food mtl sen ice The time and anxictj 
occupied m the management of sen ants and food idds to the alieadj more than suffi- 
cient burden of the students The nomination of a senior student, or a giaduate, as 
“ 6upermtendent ” of the mess in no vvaj lessens the objection to the mess sjstem for 
be has neither the time, nor the authontj, realij to 4 superintend ’ 

(a) There ought to be no distmction between a ‘hostel’ and an ‘attached mess’ 

in othei Avoids, ‘ attached messes ’ ought to be organised, managed, and 
supervised m the same waj' as hostels 

Hostels should be college hostels noiinally, and should be entuely undci the control 
and management of the college authouties Under the cncumstauces, however, of 
the Umveisity of Calcutta, m winch the hostel sjstem was begun by pm ate, non- 
collegiate, and non-university efloit, non-collegiate liostels should be peimittech 
if approved and hceused by the University 

(b) He must be a person of leal standing and must have full chaige of the discipline of 

the hostel The only appeal fiom Ins authonty should be in really giave matters, 
such as the case of expulsion fiom the hostel, when the appeal should be to the 
prmcipal of the college 

(c) Once have really efficient supeimtendents of standing and authority and questions 

of methods of management and control answer themselves As regards inspection, 
m the case of college hostels, the pimcipal of the college ought to be trusted to see 
that bis hostels aie bemg properly managed, aud no university inspection should 
be necessary In the ease oi hostels provided by private and non-eollegiate en- 
terprise, such as those of the Oxfoid University Mission or Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the University might be responsible for whatever inspection is 
* deemed advisable. 
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Holmes Rev W H G — conld — Hunter JI ^ 


(<f) Ono kitchen two timing rooms a room isohted and suitable for sick eases nnl 
a small library (the mam librarj should be m tlio college) Tho students normally 
should live in small rooms each adapted for ono occupant onlj 
In this hostel one timing room suffices and tho superintendent and students (Hindu 
and Christian) all dine together in Indian style 
(e) Hostels should not havo more than 40 students 

(/) It is most desirable that tho superintendent of tho haste! and his assistant (if he 
ha\o one) should bo on tho staff of the college and Bliould assist tutorial^ the 
students of the hostel 

Norn —Dir'.n- tha but few rears Gortroment h*s pi en Iarya U nel I *ld to the buDdl z of hostel# 
and aapply t i lubla hm»?* la taici IU Thjl o ot, h wa er gi • indent tte tlo to the m eh 
«n t nl more presil ? neol nvndy tha prod I a of effld t p late d U of dean to *wnd! g to 
upervt»« trio tiostot*. tc. SI rely to rect * bull 11 z nl p t it J t In it Is comp r*tl ely #cle*s It 

Is tMOUU th t tha co trol a 1 man pern t should bo of m eh higher kl d th th t which h a obtain d 

In m ny of tho ho ■* pro de>l 1 11 ns ns v ry pro tly t fl e cett by pers Uty so tn eh so th t 

h ».*l ran •ol by a real pc no Ulty wh m th y re re ce eao b>- las t bo V -n t by It elf 1 1 n me 

bit by th me f Its hea-1 This cooslientl of th ease ti I need of t eads of hostels of standi jt eno gh 
to eommsn 1 re erenoa sal obeJleace his bcc I rgely lost il*ht of V well eonstnieted hostel may be dangerous 
morally sad politically 


Hunter M 

Hostels should ho arranged in 6cparato buildings or bousos each containing not moro 
than 60 students p^obabl} CO would bo an ideal number for a hostel but tho question 
of cost then becomes aery serious and in many cases prohibitive Each hostel should bo 
provided either with single rooms not le s than 12 fcot b} 10 fcot tho longer side opening 
on to a verandah or to tho outer air so as to secure good ventilation or thoro should bo 
rooms at least 2t feet by 20 feet to accommodato four students. Singlo rooms aro in 
many respect tho best as thoy secure quiet and pm acy but it 13 not always easy to 
obtain Buitab 0 ventilation for them wlulo in largo rooms tho question of ventilation is 
simple Further tho habits of tho Btudcnts lmo to bo con idered for example I find 
thai man> Burraan students prefer to bo threo or four in a largo room rathor than to bo 
alono in a small one os it approximates moro to their homo conditions 

I am strongly m favour of having a professor of some standing m chargo of eaoh hostel 
and m colleges with a number of Luropoan professors somo should bo given charge of 
ho tcL Such superintendents should ho provided with comfortablo and roomy 
quarters not overlooked by tho students and with separate ontranco and eta ro isos. 
There should also bo an assistant superintendent to look after the details of me'amg 
ttc where as in Burma tho mo sing is provided out of tho hostel funds and all the 
students live as regards mossing in Luropcan fashion using tables knives fori s 
etc 

Tho superintendent Bhould have control of tho general discipline of the hostel and 
should not have to refer to tho principal except in extreme casos. Each hostel should bo 
inspected from time to time by the principal (I find m my own hostelss that visits during 
tho working hours after dinner are much appreciated by tho student who will ask quos 
tions and talk moro freely then than under other conditions) and tho accounts should bo 
checked month by month by tho principal or tho bursar if such an officer is entertained 

Tho most important feature in a hostel will alwavs be its sanitary arrangements — a 
feature to which in tho past very little attention has been paid Tho custom of having 
tho mam Iatnnes and bathin 0 sheds in a building outsido tho hostel so that they cannot 
be used at night and placing so called night latnno3 inside tho hostel in any comer con 
vemont or otherwise 13 most unsanitary and much to he deprecated On each floor of 
each block of a hostel there should bo complete sanitary arrangements the best method 
is to have at tho baok of each block a gallery or colonnade on oa oh floor leading to the 
bathrooms and latrines which should be 30 feet or more from tho mam building The 
sam tary fit tings should bo of them 03t modern type and whorover possible there should bo 
the water By3tem of removal The bathing shed should be divided into compartments 
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QUESTION 10. 


Hotteh, M contd — Iluvn it, Mark — IIuQtjr, M Amur, — H uque, Ka?i Impaeue, 


01 cubicles, each with a tap and shouei bath, lheie should bo no long u alor-trougbs 
as is now tbo custom in most hostels, but each student should bo able to batho m 
pnvacy and so clean lrnnsoH piopcily 

Ab icgaids hospital accommodation llicio should be a sepal ato hospital m institutions 
where tlieie aie moio than two bundled students , mothei ease, oncioom -with the neces- 
sary sanitary tittings m close connection, should bo set aside as a sick 100m foi uso when 
lequued My own experience at Rangoon is that tlioic aio u>r\ feu sick students; out 
of an avciagc of 180 boaidcis it is v eiy lino to Imd as mam as three really ill at one and 
the same time, and the sick room (tlieie is no hospital) is often empty for ueok» on end 

I have had no experience of messes, as thcio is nothing of the kind in Rangoon 

The University might have pouci tluough its mspcctoib to see that hostels aio pro 
perly equipped, but the mam control must nhwns he with the pi moipal of the oollego 
to which the hostel is attached, and he alone should decide whether a student should 
remain m a hostel, for mstanco, tlic picsent uile of the Calcutta Umveisity (paragraph 
11 of chapter XXIV) that a .student may not be removed fiom a liostel without being 
lomovcd also from the college is quite uncalled foi, ns a student may Imv o manners and 
habits which unsuitlnm for living in a hostel while m no benso disqualifying him from 
attending a college as a day student 


Hunter, Mark. 


No doubt, the Commission, if it visits Madras, mil inquire into the vvoikmg of 
the hostel system m this University It is, on the whole, I tln|ak, satisfactory and 
promising The majority of affiliated colleges have hostels attached to them 
Some of these hostels may be considered distinctly good, all dre useful College 
hostels, as constituent parts of the colleges to w lncli they belong, are nnder 
university control They aie requited to submit annual returns 1 and are carefully 
inspected when the colleges aie inspected They are generally/ under the super- 
vision of a waiden, who is a member of the college staff, and resides in or near the 
hostel Many of them have some sort of reading-ioom and hbrayy, as also provision 
for games, but, as most hostels are close to the college buildings/ often m the college 
grounds, such provision is merely supplementaiy to the facilities m these matters 
piovided by the college itself ( 


Huque, M Azizue 

4 i 

Though the University now obliges the colleges to p sidential accom- 

modation, it is practically a nullity in so far as it does nc*t effectively make any 
such provision The messing system is a huge faice and produces effects almost 
opposite to what the intentions of the fiameis of the regulations were. When it 
is remembered that these messes were, or are, mostly Started by the students 
themselves — who peihaps after vain seaich find out some Marginal house — a course 

which is almost always condoned by the college authorities an d these messes then 

go out with their sanction and their name, I venture submit that, considering 
the number of students living m the messes, some iady ca i reforms are urgently 
needed 


Huque, Kavi Imdadul 

(a) Hostels and ‘ attached messes ’ should be directly under the respective colleges, 
v and supei vised and subsidised (where necessary) by the University 

The superintendent will be responsible for the general conduct of the students 
m daily life He will be a guardian to them, seeing to the regularity of their 
habits, supervismg their food, games, and studies Hone but a senior teacher 
should he the superintendent He will have family quarters m the hostel com- 
nound 


\ 
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Huquh Kazi Imd idul — contd — Irfan Maulvi Mohamsiad — Jalil Aodul 


(c) The management will be in tho hands of a committco of students elected from time 
to tune under tho control ol tho superintendent and under tho inspection of 
both tho collego and uni' creitj authorities 
(rf) Foch student should bo provided with a bedstead a table a chair a book shelf 
a small cupboard a clothes horse and alight (to bo shared by several) 

Kitchen — ■There should bo all tho necessary utensils plates cups etc 
I)in\ngroom — Tables and benches should bo provided 

Treatment 0 / t Unets — There should bo a separate room or building to bo used ns 
a sick room with tho ncccssarv furniture There should bo a separate room for 
attendants Students will nurso tho patients themselves forming batches for tho 
purpose There should bo provision for daily medical attendance Medicino 
ought to bo purchased at cost pnee bj tho students from a dispensar} attached 
to tho collego or school 

Ltbreir j — Each hostel ought to bo supplied with a set of books from tho college 
library for a ccrtnm length of time which is to bo replaced by another set after 
tho cxpirj of that time Tho library will bo in chnrgo of a committco of Etudents 
to bo elected bj them from timo to time There ou 0 ht alio to be a common room 
where selected periodicals and newspapers will bo kept A register will bo kept 
showing tho extent to which books nro taken out and read Tho superintendent 
will often examino tho register and superviso tho study of tho students 
(c) \ hostel ought not to bo for more than 60 boys under one superintendent A space 
of not lcs-s than 100 square feet should bo allowed to each student The building 
need not bo of 1 costly type ^ Corrugated iron roofing should bo avoided 
Tdo or t batch will bo better Lven mat w nils should not bo objected to The 
plinth ought nlwajs to bo pucca 

(/) Tutorial assistance docs not seem to bo neccssarj in collego hostels Small tutorial 
classes ought howover to bo provided for in colleges where students may get 
individual assistance In hostels independent work ought to bo encouraged 


Irfan, Maulvi Moiiajimad 

It is very useful for students that residential arrangements should bo mado for 
them in hostels not messes and lodgings Students living under Btnctly recognised 
guardians may bo allowed to Uvo outside tho hostel — 

( I ) Theso institutions should bo placed under tho control of the principals of the 

oollcgcs and under tho iramcdiato supervision of tho resident superintendents 
who will bo professors of tho colleges These institutions should not be under 
tho control of the University 

( II ) The officers connected with tho hostels should bo men of character whose associ 

ation may have a good effect upon tho boarders— religious social and moral 
In appointing superintendents tho question of tho races should be taken into 
consideration by the authorities The duty of tho auperintendents should 
bo to look after tho physical religious and moral training of tho boarders 


Jalil, Abdul 


Inspito of the fact that We m a hostel is comparatively more expensive — 
and the question of expense fs a eorioua one to Indian parents and sometimes to 
their detaining their sons and relatives reluotantly at home — m spite of this 
tho hostels are more in demand at present In every scheme of organisation of 
residential arrangements therefore particular attention should be given to mal e such 
arrangements as cheap as possible and provision made for a maximum o f contact 
outsido the class room between the students and their professors 
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QUESTION IP, 


Jalil, Abdul — conkl 


Tho residential miangemonls miy he divided into two head-), i r ; — 

( I ) Tho hostels maintained In tho college", and managed by them 

( II ) Pi ivato lodgings, maintained bv pm ate individuals, 

I would first deal u ith (n) 

Such lodgings should he required : — 

(A) To bo as near tho college or the University as possible. 

(B) To bo situated in healthy quaiters and have good sanitary arrangements 

(0) 1 hoy should bo inspected by a college or university authority, appointed m this 

bolialf, and should be disaffiliated in case of unsatisfactorv arrangements, 
<dvvays piovidod that the poison oi poisons in charge have persisted m refus- 
ing to romovo any drawbacks clcaily pointed out to them. 

(D) If necessaiy, thov should bo lequircd to allow a oollego profcssoi to reside there 
under conditions determined by tlio college or university' authority 

In tho case of ( 1 ) I would proposo the following suggestions — 

(1) As far as possible, all the hostels should be situated close to the college and close 

to each other 

(2) In case of institutions wholly or mainly residential, each of the separate parts of 

a hostel should have its assistant tutor oi superintendent and a tutor and 
provision made for their residence close to the hostel 

(3) The tutors and assistant tutors oi the superintendent should have nothing to 

do with tho messing airangements of the students — all tho messes being under 
a separate wholo-timo officer 

(4) In case of colleges partly residential, tho separate hostels should have one 

superintendent each, who will maintain discipline and supervise arrange- 
ments for messing 

(5) The hostels built out of the funds conti lbuted by Government, communal 

bodies, or private individuals should be dnectly under the principal 
of the college to which they' aie attached The University should have the 
same control over, and relations w ith, it as w ith the college to which they aie 
attached 

(6) The supermtendent should be a member of the college staff. He should he 

responsible to the principal for the general behaviour and w elfare of the 
students and the discipline m the hostel He must be ex officio president of 
societies or clubs m the hostels, and should supervise the performance of 
religious duties, studies, and physical exercises 
As a remuneration for hostel work he should be allowed Rs 100 — 200 per 
mensem, and the status of a professor. 

(7) The supei intendent, in consultation w ith, and under the advice of, the principal, 

will make the necessary rules and see to their observance in the hostel The 
hostels should be inspected at least six times during a session by the principal 
or another officer appointed by him The supermtendent should select 
monitors, from rue senior students, to help him m the control of the hostel 
and the management of the kitchens and dining hall. 

(8) A self-contained hostel should contain * — 

(i) Kitchen (m the case of Muslim or such students as can avail themselves of a 
common dimng-hall) or kitchens (m the case of students observing the 
caste system). 

(u) Dining-hall, only where the residents have no caste hindrances 
(m) Common rooms, for newspapers, indoor games, and debatmg club. 

(iv) Pi ayer room 

(v) A set of rooms for the sick, apart from the hostel 

(vi) A small library, attached to the debating club. 

(When two or more hostels are situated near together they may share some 
of the requirements noted above ) 

(vii) Bath-room, latrines, and quarters for bearers and kitchen servants. 
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Jalil Abdul — conid — Jones T Cutotebtson 


(0) V hostel should have seats for about 7o students 
(10) "Yes tutorial assistance is very dc irablo but the system of training and examin 
ations requires to bo greatly modified before that assistance can be of much 
uso to tho students 


Jones T Cuxiiuertson 

(а) Hostels and attached mes&C3 should be undei the direct control of colleges subject 

to tho Uruv crsity regulations m this behalf 

(б) I lia\o found it tlio bc3t plan to appoint a senior Lurop an professor as warden 

of tho hostels with a rcsidcuco situated close at hand and to make him subject 
to tho principal responsible for the maintenance of order and discipline as well 
as for the comfort and well being of tho boarders If po siblc this post should be 
gi\cn to a whole time Luropcan oflicer or if this is not possible to a senior 
Luropcan professor because an Luropeau oflicer is less likely to come under 
casto or sectarian influence and is more able to hold the balanco o\cnly between 
conflicting parties Hi3 status in tho college Bhould bo at least as high as that 
of an} other professor 

(4 Subject to tho principal tho mana 0 cmcnt and control of tho hostels should be under 
tho warden But where tho college is a residential one as in Agra or Ahgarh 
and where tho majority of tho students resides in ho tels quarters should also be 
assigned to European or Indian professors in the larger hostels for the control of 
which under tho genoril supervision obtho warden they should bo responsible 
In addition to free quarters such prof ssors who would have to bo unmarried 
should reccno special allowances in addition to tho pay of tbeir substantive 
posts In each houso monitors should bo appointed to call tho roll at night and 
bo responsible under tho resident profe or for dx-ciplino and control Monitors 
should be mado to understand tbc serious and responsible nature of their duties 
and thos of them giving evidence of tact discretion and zeal si ould be suitably 
rewarded I have also found it desirable that tho hostels should be thoroughly 
mspec ted once a week by tho principal or in lus absence by one of tho senior 
professors on which occasion all the boarders arc lined up for inspection in 
their collego head dre s outaide their houses proc eding atterw ards to their rooms 
w hich arc all visited by tho inspecting officer when any complaint or irregularities 
aro noted and entered pn tho Inspection Book in order not to stifle origin 
ahty and to make life as happy and comfortable as possible for each individual 
student consistently with discipline and good order 1 permit each boarder to make 
out his own time table which after approval and countcrsignaturo by the Warden 
he is required to place m a conspicuous position in hi room and to observe 
Discipline I find is best enforced by the infliction of fines by the warden and 
sub wardens senous offences bung punishable by rustication expulsion or dis 
missal froln the hostel at the discretion of tho principal I allow boarders and 
L messca to provide their own servants reserving the right to expel any unsatisfac 
tory servant from the hostels 

(d) Students should have separate rooms at least 10 feet by 1« feet provided with a 
bed a table a chair hooks on tho walls for clothes and recesses for book shelves 
If the verandah is wide so much the better as this will serve too purpose 
of a sitting room There should be a through draught between door and win 
dows and plenty of li 0 hfc and ventilation Kitchens and latrines should bo 
situated outside and to the rear of the hosteL Kitchens need not be elaborate or 
expensive but should have good til d roofs Latrines of the Crawly pattern 
made at Cawnpore are cheap and satisfactory They need a brick or concrete 
platform Bath rooms should bo situated in the hostel as it is too cold to 
bathe outside in winter in many parts of India Water should be laid on to the 
bath rooms and m dry climates like Agra or Delhi the water used in bath, rooms 
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QUESTION 19 . 


JoNLS, T. CtmiDERTSON COIlld. — KaDIR, A F M Ap.DTJL 


cau be employed with advantage to urigato tennis courts, gardens, etc , near 
the hostels 

If olectuc light is not available m tlic hosfcls gicat cate must be taken to ensure 
tho piovision of good lamps, ns students are apt 1 6 ni]uic their eyesight by 
using bad lamps, or even charags to lead by Hindus mil generally eat their food 
m then kitchens, and dining-rooms foi them aio seldom necessary 

Muhammadans might dine m tlio hall, ns at Ahgaili, in tho presence of the European 
staff I see no paiticulai advantage m this unless they ate taught table man- 
nets and how to eat uitli lames and folks instead of with then fingers It 
should also be lemembeied that Indian educational voile is i cry tiring and exact- 
ing and, peisonally, I think a professor in tins country must be allow ed to eat his 
meals m peace and quietness if he is to ictnm his efficiency At the Agra Collego, 
wheie tho students are mostly Hindus, I find that much tho best arrangement is 
to permit the students to foim their own messes and pronde their own cooks and 
food, giving them only kitchens and cooking utensils In my own hostels the 
students have a co operative society for the purchase of food and are enabled 
thereby to buy good food at less than the ordinary maiket rate Every college 
should have a resident assistant stugeon, a dispensary, and a small hospital for 
serious, but non-mfectious, cases A competent assistant <-urgeon can be en- 
gaged in the mofussil foi free quarters and about Rs 40 to 50 per mensem 
He should attend to ordinary cases and dispense simple medicines The Civil 
Surgeon should be retained for serious cases and Ins advice should be taken 
regarding the purchase of a stock of necessary medicines, which may cost about 
Rs. 1,000 or Rs 1,500 pel annum 

Eveiy hostel should have a leading or common room, provided with chans and 
tables and supplied with suitable newspapers and magazines A separate hostel 
libraiy is not necessary when the college buildings are close at hand and stu- 
dents are permitted to take out books from the collego hbraiy When funds are 
limited, and the number in the hostel or hostels is laige, it aviII be necessary to 
charge small monthly fees of fiom 4 annas to 8 annas for water, medical attend- 
ance, lighting, and readmg-room, in addition to the regular monthly fee for 
lodging. 

(e) A hostel should not contain moie than 60 rooms with accommodation foi 60 
students, a common room, superintendent’s quarters and bath-rooms inside the 
building In the mofussd a hostel of this description, built of brick, would cost 
from Rs 65,000 to Rs 70,000 before the war Few colleges can afford resident 
superintendents for smaller hostels than this, and larger ones tend to become un- 
manageable 

(/) In my own college eveiy student is assigned to a tutor, through whom alone applica- 
tions aie forwarded to the principal These tutors, who are always members of the 

teaching staff, are expected to take a special interest in f heir wards, and to 

supervise their work generally Every tutor forms cricket, hockey, and 
football elevens and tennis pairs fiom among the students committed to his pare, 
and these play matches with the teams of other tutors on the “ American tour- 
nament system”, the winning side receiving medals. I find this works better than 
the 1 house match system 5 when, as at Agra, hostels are of very different sizes, 
some large and others quite small I do not consider separate tutorial assistance 
necessary m the hostels It is apt to weary the professor and bore the 
student, and is very likely to be ‘ scamped ’ 


Kadir, A. F. M. Abdul. 

I have lived at Calcutta, and at Lahore, as a boaider in Government hostels, 
I was also a student at the M A, O College, Aligarh, for seven years, during which 
time I worked for two years as anNassistant tutor at a boarding-nouse I am thus 
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Kabul A. F M Abdul — contd — Kttndu Purnachandra— T smur Gopal Chandra 


led to think from my own experience that the conditions that obtain at Aligarh are 
healthier and more instructive than elsewhere The boarding house tutor at Aligarh 
13 not merely a game superintendent nor a mere kitchen supervisor Rather he lives 
and moves with the students and has his being with them I should have dealt with this 
point more elaborately but as one of the Commissioners is Dr Ziauddin Ahmed 
the senior tutor of the MAO College Aligarh I think it is unnecessary But at the 
same time I may be allowed to suggest that a visit to the Aligarh College by some members 
of the Commission and studj of the situation at first hand ma be productive of good 
results As a general hint on this point I may Bay that the appointment of tutors and 
assistant tutors who may be able to live with the Btudents will be a sufficient advance m 
this line 


Kundu Purnachandra 

Regarding residential arrangements for students it is desirable that most if not 
all of them should live m hostels attached to the college The situation of these hostels 
must be very near the college itself Hostel life Bhould be made as attractive as possi 
ble so that all wh can afford may in their own interests lire there The boarders will 
have the following advantages — 

(i) The college library should remain open m the morning and in tho evening and 
tho boarders on account of living near the college will have better facilities 
for usmg the library 
(n) They will have free medical advice 

(1 ) They will have single seated or at most double seated rooms which should be 
better for their health than if they lived in their homes 

(iv ) They will have greater facilities for participating in games and other amusements 
such as picnics river trips etc and for attending occasional lectures bj teachers 
on interesting subjects 

The number of hostels under each college should be increased gradually so that it may 
be adequate to the demand X do not wish that there should be any difference between 
a hostel and an attached mess both should be located near the college have the 
same facilities and be under the supervision of a teacher who should have familj quarters 
within the premises Each hostel should contain not more than 50 students under one 
superintendent Regarding the management control and equipment of hostels the rules 
that have been laid down m the regulations (Chapter XXIV) are quite sufficient 
Although tutorial assistance is desirable it is not financi illy practicable 


Gopal Chandra 


The colleges and attac ' should he removed from the tumult and tempta 

tions of city life and loca suburbs The professors should also he provided 

with quarters near them j. Id he however m easy communication with the 

city so that professors and ^ s may avail themselves of the educational re 
sources of the city and students ving with their parents in the city may easily 
attend their colleges and take \ rt m games There should be no messes m 
dependent of the control of professors or teachers The condition that students should 
live only m attached hostels may prove hard m the case of many students who are 
now maintained by private chanty or by their relatives To mitigate this hardship 
Government should bear in the case of Government and aided institutions and private 
proprietors in the case of private institutions the cost of maintaining the hostel 
establishments 

The University need not have any direct control over tho hostels Tho university 
professors spoken of above who should bo university inspectors also should inspect 
the hostels and submit reports to the University which should oblige tho coll ego 
authorities to mend the defects pointed out m the reports 



Lauiut, UorAt, 1 ‘iian mvt-i - l,\mr\, J:\* *»ur r«r\Mu*\ G H 


T!io mipcrmtontlont of n h>>>bl *V»nM bo n p*r r »\ of ntirh rlmmctar end rpialificn* 
fion ns onn command u p<>< t (mm th*> f tud( lh Ho « hotilrl lool- to thnr general 
romforl, health, m< ah , nnd « t< 1 (lm! 1T< *hnuM r»1 o In 1 to {Ik nrn{o< vt , cbannc»s, 
nnd lnricmo nrtnnt emouf of tin ho *'! It •'ImuM nl o ho ho duty to rnlirct the 
betel ilium" nnd 1 < "p eunnnt Ho >h'u,l«i h< ui char/* of {V ho *tel ‘fore*, nnd 
appoint ifurbof* to do tb<’ m "< w\ n '"< !t,i* hv ro* i?>on 

For r\i'n ho* M if ih" e di* /<> lih-.ir. 1» no* vithin r-v % ro n (h of tho f'udcnts, 
there 'hould lw u hb- ,t\ of r-'bmvt no 4 < * nd ho d «■ of info r rmtion pud innoo^nt 
leisure tune' hide > 1 \<t ho * |*'i nM hu’o if 1 r.v n nlhlthr club in addition to tho 

rolIe"o pMnnn'nim 

Tho litrtun < hould hi * un rim'd h, tho >>ip<nnf nd> nt, mid tho m licks of food 
examined h" n r«“idotit doctor ( n '/ nr^judio i *h >i»*d bo rnouitom'-d in tlu dining- 
room fur’ll ’omenta Somohue* - •tudontt du-mud th< »r out of r fnlw rpint of 
liberalism oi iv>ril ttmidm' Fit, n«. tho r mno{ ‘•hnn tho sumo * pint vhcn they 
return to their fnmthet nnd *0Mct r 1- , if i<, ikO m" ‘•Lo-t of lupocm\, which m unli- 
ve m\ e of moral nrinoipta' 

In ouch ho'f/'l {hero * hould b * » o^recotio i room*., vbere * trie rr'enibori should be 
romnxed for treatment nnd rur r d In tbeir blloie 

Tlimo should he a modi ml stem under n rc-idcnt physician, helped b, n eompetent 
eompounder, for nil the hostels of the congregated (oltage-, cmh of which should hear 
its own share of cost necc^san for the m'untam’nre of the establishment, the students 
paying for the medicines the\ consume 

There should not be more than a hundred members under the same superintendent 


L unity, EtNOJiT Citandiia 

The best residential arrangement would be to boon students in the family 
of tbeir teachers as was done m ancient Tirnhvinchnn/a Arrant Tn the present state 
of Indian society this nrrargement seems almost impracticable But still an attempt 
should be made to beep the teachers vitli tbeir fnmih in touch with the students 
Hostels and attached messns «diould be under the direct control of tlieir respective 
colleges Tho number of boarders should be such as can bo easily loobed after by 
a professor, and 50 may be the maximum The University will only see that the 
general rules are followed, and the University should bo the final authority m 
disciplinary measures 

The mam function of the supeimtondent should be to act as a medium between 
the guardians and parents, nnd the college nnd University authorities on the one 
hand, and the students on the other \ny misconduct or impropriety on tho part of 
the students should bo reported bv the superintendent to the college and university 
authorities, as well as to the guardians and parents 

Mossing should be left to the hoarders who would, in turn, arrange for their meals, 
including tiffin Tho sweets sold by vendors m Calcutta are injurious to the health 
of the hoarders Facilities should be given to tho boarders to ariange for their tiffin 
m the hostel or mess 

Tutorial assistance should be provided , and there should he provision for the treat 
ment of illness, and library facilities should he given 

Kitchen and dimng-ioom arrangements should he left to the boarders No boardei 
should be allowed to ignore caste restrictions without the permission of his guardian 
There should he an independent body of visitors for inspection 


Langley, G-. H 

{a) Where the University consists of a gioup of colleges, hostels should he under the 
control of the college authorities and where the University is without colleges 
they should be controlled by the University 
(e) About one hundred students 
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LirQtxr 0 II — conld — Maiialamhhs PnAUvrA Chandua— 'Maiitad Tho Hon bio 
Sir Bijiy Ciiand 


(/) Tutorial ns-irfmco should bo provided by tlio collego orbj tho University but not 
throuji tho ho tola In t! case of honours students it is desmblo to unite those 
stud\ mg in d fferent departments m ono ho tel A group of students of this kind 
would ncco«‘»anlv bo nssi'mod to a great ninnj tutors who could not bo attached 
to a single hostel 


MAIIALAixOBIS, Pr.AS CTTA ClIANDItA 

Tim hostels should prefcrnblj Iks split up into small sections otherwise hostel life 
is too apt to degenerate into ft monotonous barracl room hho existence Where a large 
building Is m cxiftcnci. arrangements should lie made for breaking it up into smaller 
social units. 

(а) IIo tels and messc ete shoull bo under tho general control of tho University 

bnt it is n<t doirabl that ver\ strict rules should bo enforced Such strict 
rules are difficult to administer an 1 1 ml to general fn tion all round Tho aocio 
political unrest is more nggm\ntcd than othcrwi o b\ lrk-somo regulations in 
fact it is futils to liopo to ficht rffeotiv ly tho unrest among tho students by tho 
flnct wlmmi tration of external regulations. 

Tlio liostcls should not as n, nil be rrstneted to Btndcnls from a stnglo college 

(б) It is nece ary to ensure that tho sup nntendent l*> not looked upon as an official 

so cl> for the performance of poheo duty Unfortunately a g neral feeling 
of this kind is undoubted)} j rev dent among tho different student communities 
of Calcutta. 

(c) The management in the ease of small r units should lio m tho hands of an elected 

committee of tl o boarders th mselws The uujicnntendcnt may bo tho ex officio 
head of tl is committee hut cacrj attempt should bo made to develop© the spirit 
of co-operation cnJ ft srnso of responsibility for tho whole hoiuo in tho 
minds of tho students them elves 

In tl e case of large hostels a fcparato administrative staff will bo necessary 

(d) In every hou o attempts should l o made to provide a certain amount of social 

hfo anil a common room with a small library Bccm essential elements Tho 
boarders Bhould bo allowed n good deal of discrimination m tlio matter of equip 
ment. Thcro is ft tendency at pre ent to indirectly encourage tho hostel students 
to h\o above their means by U>mg undu emphasis on tho external fittings etc 
{«) Tho smaller houses would prohablj bo bc3t suited to our rcqmrcments But 
tho provi ion of large hostels is aLo necessary 
In a email houso tlio averago number should bo something between 20 and 30 
Growth of eocial hfo would bo ham pend if the numbers arc much -larger than this 
The great need at tho present timo seems to bo odcqnato housing provision Tho 
desirable pohe} to adopt avould seem to bo tlio erection of a largo number of small 
houses which would be permanently available for occupation by the students In 
fact this would amount to providing suitable permanent houses for tho formation 
of tho mess units Probably in most cases such mea es would be quite 
stablo in character and tlio mess committeo w ould also bo fairly permanent 
(/) For tutorial as lafartce there docs not s cm to ho anj urgent demand at present 


Mahtab The Hon ble Sir Bijay Chand 
T tde mj answer to question 17 

(а) Tho hostels and messes should bo a part of tho colleges and tho colleges in their 

turn an mtecral part of tho University 

(б) The superintendent should always bo chosen from among tho teachers of tho college 

One or more may bo appointed according as it may bo necessary for the efficient 
management and control of tho me s — regard being had to the number of its 
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question 19 . 


TYT.ahtab, The Hon ble Sir Bijay Chand contd — Maitra, Gopal Cttattdba 


boar dei s He shall look to the discipline and comforts of the hoarders and shall 
act under the guidance of the principal 

(c) Each mess should be divided into a convenient number of wards, andm each ward 

there should be a monitor chosen from among the senior boarders The duties 
of a monitor should be to keep an attendance register and to report every case of 
misconduct or bleach of discipline to the superintendent The superintendent 
should make an enquiry mto the report of the momtors and should submit a note 
to the prmcipal for final decision All questions regarding the mess and 
its management and discipline should be settled by a council of teachers, consisting 
of five teachers, of whom the superintendent shall be one, and the prmcipal shall 
be the president It shall be the duty of the members of this council to inspect the 
messes from time to time Any complaint by a boarder regarding food and sani- 
tation of the mess should be made through the monitor of his ward either to the 
superintendent 01 prmcipal and the prmcipal, m consultation with his council, 
may vest such powers in the superintendent as may be considered necessary 
to maintain his dignity and for facility of management 

(d) I have already made some suggestions on this point in my answer to question 17 

There should be one kitchen spacious enough to give facilities of separate cooking 
for strict vegetarians and the dinmg rooms should be so arranged as to regard, as 
much as possible the restrictions of each particular caste There should also be a 
hospital segregated as far as possible from the residential quarters and kitchen, 
where any boarder suffering from any contagious disease oi chronic complaints 
must be removed The patients should bear the cost of medicines supplied to them, 
but the diet should be given from the mess A qualified medical practitioner 
should be appointed on a fixed salary who must come to the mess at least twice 
a day to attend to cases of illness He should also see that the mess is kept in a 
perfectly samtaiy older and should report to the prmcipal all conditions which 
may appear to him detiunental to the health of the inmates If several colleges are 
grouped together m the same locality it would be bettei to have one common 
hospital for all these at a safe distance and the mess attached to each college may 
be asked to contribute proportionately foi its maintenance and upkeep Messes 
attached to the colleges need not have a separate library arrangement, but the 
college libranes should be accessible to the jboardeis at certam hours Theie 
should be a covered bath, a common latrine, and urinal for each mess The two 
lattei should be built apart and must be constantly flushed and regulaily disin- 
fected wheneVei possible All stiuetuies should be built accoidmg to the latest 
sanitary prmciples and care should be taken to keep them scrupulously clean. 

(e) I think no hard and fast rule can be laid down m this respect The size must depend 

upon the number of boarders m each case 

(/) It is not necessary to make any special provision for this, except as suggested m my 
answer to question 17 

Maitra, Gopal Chandra 

(a) The University should lay down, as now, the general rules about discipline, 
adequate supei vision , medical inspection, and attendance, but questions of internal 
management, including the admission of students and the appointment of the 
'-upenntendent, should be left to the authorities of the college to which the 
hostels arc attached 

{b) The status of the superintendent should be equal to that of a member of the 
teaching staff of the college He should, if possible, be a whole-time officei 
Tie should not only he able to command the respect of the boarders by his 
intellectual attainments but must also be a man of excellent character, who takes 
a teal mteiest in the veil-being of the s udents under lus charge He may bo 
ass sted by a subordinate m keeping the accounts, or doing other routine work 
that ho may think necessary to delegate, but the -whole concern should be 
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Maitra Gofal Chandra — contd — Maitra Herambachandra— ! BIajumdab Biraj 
Mohan 


under his immediato management His duty should consist not merely m 
maintaining discipline among the students but in looking after everything that 
contributes to their ti elfaro In the case of first year class students if not of 
all students of tho intermediate stage tho monthly allowances remitted by the 
bojs parents and guardians should bo 1 ept in his charge The superintendent 
should Iivo among the students and share their meals 

(c) Tho college council will 6ottlo tho question of fees and indicate tho general lines 

on -which tho hostel should bo managed Supplementary rules to suit the 
needs and circumstances of each should he made by the superintendent 
thereof, subject to the approval of tho oollego council or tho principal The 
solo control should ho vested in tho superintendent and the principal will 
interfere with his decisions only m exceptional cases 
Tho messing arrangements should be settled in consultation with the students 
ropre cntativcs 

Tho hostel should bo periodical!) inspected by tho principal and a responsible 
officer of tho University to sco if the tudents arc comfortablo and if they live 
under proper discipline 

It should bo visited by tho medical attendant at least onco every day 

( d ) Proper equipment of a hostel — 

(1) Well ventilated rooms of suitablo swo to servo ns studies and sleeping rooms 

(u) A common room whero tho students may assemble during their leisure hours 
(in) Suitable sanitary arrangements 

(iv) A kitchen and a dining room of sufficiently largo 6ize 

(v) An mfirmar) for tho treatment of sicl hoarders Thcro should ho a separata 

inGrmary (common to all tho hostels of a college) for tho treatment of 
students suffering from infectious or contagious diseases 

(vi) Apparatus for physical exercise 

{«) Ab it is of the utmost importanco that there should he oloso personal relation 
between the superintendent and the hoarders no hostel should accommodate 
more than fifty students 

(/) It is certainly desirable to provide tutorial assistance if funds permit 


Maitra, Herahbachandra 

(a) The system of making students live together m largo numbers in hostels is not an 
ideal one An attempt should be made to establish or encourage tho 
establishment of boarding houses for batches of not more than fifty under 
competent superintendents 

The University should not interfere m the internal administration of boarding houses, 
though it may lay down a few rules that colleges may he asked to enforce 

S 


Majumdar Biraj Mohan 

With regaTd to tho pro ent regulations relating to tho residence of students it 
is desirable that they should he relaxed in the case of post graduate stud nts preparing 
for the M A or the law examinations Every one of them attains- the age of twent) 
at least when he passes the B A examination Consequently, there cannot b© any 
legal guardian of such a per on who has attained majority Moreover most of them 
are married and are heads of their own families To enforce the regulations m such 
cases often leads to absurdities 

VOE* xn E 
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QUESTION 19 . 


Majumdab, Panctta-nan — Majttmder, Narendra-kumab 


Mao umdar Panchanan 

Such organisation is not unsatisfactory So far as tlie building goes it is often 
supenci to many a student’s home I am inclined to think that too much stress is often 
laid on these matters and the type of building which is gradually being introduced is 
rather unsuitable to the requirements of the country and beyond its financial capacity. 
The style of living has a tendency to become luxurious and opposed to plain living and 
high thinking I have heard of students on whom the style of living in Calcutta has 
produced injurious effects and who often do not reconcile themselves to the humble 
style of their home hves What is wanted is not luxury, but plain living, m the midst of 
healthy sunoundmgs, and the building need not be palatial but it should be considered 
quite suitable if it has sufficient accommodation and has provision for sufficient light and 
air 

(a) The hostels and attached messes should bo under the direct management of the 
college authorities, and they should conform to the regulations of the University, 
wdncli should have the power of supervision over them and of controlling their 
arrangements 

(h) and (c) The superintendent should be some professor of the college to which the 
hostel or mess is attached and he should be a gentleman of broad culture and 
sterling uprightness of character with a genuine love for the students The 
superintendent must live among the boarders and should be the head of the 
boarding institution He must have a large degree of freedom m the management 
of the institution subject to the contiol of the principal of the college There 
should be a board of visitors consisting of some professors of the college and 
guardians of the students, who should visit the hostels and messes as often as 
possible, and their inspection notes shall be duly considered by the superin- 
tendent and the y rmcipal of the college and shall be given effect to whenever 
practicable 

(i d ) Every hostel should have as many dining-rooms as the caste prejudices of the 
boarders may require, but the cooking may be done in one place The kitchen 
and the dining-rooms must be neat and clean 

The condition of the kitchen in many a mess in Calcutta, is anything but desirable 
and stands m sad need of improvement 

There should be provision for a sick-room and treatment of illness and attendance 
upon the sick The students themselves may be left to make their own 
arrangements about this The hostel should have an appointed doctor to treat 
its boarders 

Libraiy facilities may also be provided on a moderate scale and the boarders 
should have free access to the college libraries 

(e) One hostel should not ordinarily contain more than 100 students or boarders and 
each room should not ordinarily contain more than two boarders 

(/) Tutorial assistance may also he provided m the hostels if the charge does not 
thereby become prohibitive 


MaTUAEDER, Narkndrakttmab. 

Xu hostels careful .attention should be paid to a proper grouping of students 
Students taking up the same, or similar, subjects should live in adjoining rooms 

The authorities ought to remember also that growing poverty stands m the way 
or expensive style m boarding anangements, 
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Mau.it Dr D N — Mmu The Hon blc Rai Math-vdiu Ciiandiu Bahadur 


Mu-tjk Dr D N 


On the w hole there hould bo much greater intercourse betiv een professors and students 
In mg away from their parents than is now tho case 

(а) There should bo attached to tho colleges the Umvcisitj having only tho right of 

inspection 

(б) The superintendent should ho in loco parentis to the students under his charge 

Tho students should mnnogo the hostel under his direction and should bo en 
coura 0 cd to come to him in all their difficulties. 

The superintendents should he in all cases professors of some standing 
(e) The hostel should bo under tho management of a committee of students under the 
tuper vision of tho sipermtendent tho principal of tho college to which the 
hostel belongs having general control. It should be inspected by senior pro 
fe3sors and the principal as well ns by tho members of the Residence Com 
mittee periodically 

( d ) A largo hostel is preferablo to a small one provided it ti arranged that no superm 

tendent should have moro than say 60 students under lus direct supervision 
In the ca^c of larger numbers tho superintendent must bo assisted by wardens 
(ns m tho Hindu hostel where however wnrdens aro senior professors not in 
residence) who may ho junior professors in residence The committee of manage 
ment will then consist of students representatives tho wardens and the superm 
tendent It will of course bo under tho general control of the principal 

(e) This is unnecessarj but would bo on improvement If suitable wardens and 

superintendents are available tho necessary internal a sistanco can he arranged for 


Mitra, Tho Hon ble Itm Mahendra Chandra Bahadur 

I should suggest that teachers must be compelled to live in hostels along with 
students Every school or college shall have a hostel attached to it and students who 
do not live under the direct control of and in the Bame house with their guardian 
should not be allowed to live in unrecognised messes or lodgings 

As for the Btudents living in hostels the teachers should be their guardians m 
aU matters Each teacher must be given a definite number of students in hu 
charge There should ho uniformity m the mode of living amongst the students 
Natural guardians (parents etc ) should not send money to the students direct but 
to the teachers who should take all responsibilities No luxurious living should be 
allowed it hostels The superintendent should be the chief authority m hostels If 
possible the head of the school or college should be tho superintendent He should 
be a resident in the hostel He should be assisted by the other teachers and pro 
lessors Some teachers it not all must be residents of the hostel The hostel 
should he as near as possible to the school or college so that separate arrangement 
for library etc might be avoided 

There should he separate rooms for study The kitchen and the dining rooms 
must be in a separate building within the compound The diningrooms should be 
spacious The resident teachers in the hostel should dine along with the students 
at the same time A particular time should be fixed for each meal Regularity 
should be observed m each case 

The playing grounds should be near to the hostels Tutorial assistance should be 
gtven to students by the resident teachers Club rooms should he set apart in each 
hostel for discussions The resident teachers must attend those club rooms Students 
should receive le ons on morality from the teachers They should always he in touch 
uith tho teachers They should not leave the hostels without the permission of the 
teachers Qualified doctors must duly attend the hostels Rood supplied m the 
hostel should ho examined >v tm doctors 


f r2 
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Mottawah Dr Wali — contd —-Mukerjee Adiiak Chandra — Mukerjee Dr Adjtya 
NATH — MUKERJEE BiJOY GOPAL 


Wo liavo onco or twico tried tho experiment of having attached meases but wb 
found tho experiment ended in complete failure Tho growth of corporate university 
hfo is not possible without tho creation of n university quarter whero students live side 
by side with tho teachers and lecturo rooms overlook playing fields 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra 

Hostels and messes should ho placed under superintendents who should he men of 
high character ablo to infiuenco tho hves of tho students by precept and example Moral 
and religious teaching (not soctarian) should also bo given to the students living m hostels 
and moss os. 

(a) They should bo under tho supervision of tho college and tho University 
(e) Hostels must bo verj small in size and muBt not on any account contain more 
than 30 or 40 students 
(/) Tutorial assistance should bo provided 

Money should bo contributed by tho State to a largo extent 


Mukerjee Dr Adityanath 

Hostels of tho typo which bavo been recently built for our Btudcnts have many 
excellent feature trj libraty facilities facilities for debate recreation and tho growth 
of a healthy corporate life provision for tho treatment of illness etc But at the same 
time this mode of residence has certain drawbacks 

Tho cost of In ing pre cs % cry hard upon our poor students— and tho majority of our 
stud nta s poor — bj introducing them to a standard of comfort which they neither 
dcsiro nor aro accustomed to and which many of them will not be able to keep up after 
the} leave tho University Tho ancient traditions of India have alwajs associated plain 
living with high thinking Attempts to plant foreign institutions of the typo of an 
Oxford or a Cambndgo University do not sufficiently take into account the suitability 
of tho soil on which they arc sought to be transplanted Hence I would leave students 
entirety free if they prefer it to make their own mess arrangements and to manage them, 
as economically as the} can If this bo allowed students of similar means would form 
them elves into small group3 or units for tho purpo e 

Again m many of the o hostels and messes the control exercised by the supermten 
dent is verj inadequate cither because he is a subordinate officer of the college and as 
such cannot command sufficient respect and obedience from students committed to his 
charge or because the institution is too large to be controlled by a single officer 

Hence for purposes of better control and to create a living personal relation between 
the teachers and the pupils I would break up one big charge into smaller and manageable 
ones each under the control of a profe sor of the college If the superintendent be an 
officer of the rank of a professor who meets his wards daily in tho lecture rooms — and this 
is tho caso with a few hostels now — we need not be very particular as to how we define 
the functions and status of the superintendent for m such a case the superintendent 
will be treated with tho utmost r spect and even reverence and the relations between 
him and his wards will be paternal on the one side and filial on the other Such a 
system would he in keeping with Indian traditions 


Mukerjee Buoy Gopal 

(a) As the hostel of a college forms an integral part of it the University should 
exercise the same sort of control over it as it does over the other departments 
of the college 
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QULSTION 19 . 


Muivi lun , J3ijo\ Gor,\i AU.khoi'\i»h\ \v a. lb Si \maijvh 


(b) The status of fclio superintendent of a hold should in no way bo inferior to that 
of a collego professor Ho should ho able*, both by his character and attain- 
ments, to command the re-ptcl of the young men whoiC well being is committed 
to Ins caic He should, as far to po^ iblc, share the actual life of the boarders, 
and fry lo mould then eh mu lu not s 0 much by precept, as by personal 
example lie should lx able lo mnmtnm duoiplmo m the hostel, and foster a 
spirit of xo\ cicnt c for 1 iw and oidei In training \ outig men one has to bear in 
mind that if undue lcnunov is harmful, undue seventy is no lcn so, and the 
superintendent has to a\oid holh the -o extreme' The ideal hostel is one m 
which tho boarders constitute ft lmppv family under the care of the superintend 
uif whom they ma\ always look up to for nth ice and guidance in all matters 
relating to their moral and intellectual advancement In order that the 
superintendent may pioperly exercise such wholesome control over the board- 
ers it is essentially ncce'-snry that lie should Imv c free private quarters 
within the hostel compound , it is also desirable tlut Ins remuneration should 
bo commensurate with the responsibility of the position he holds 

(c) Tho hostel should be under the direct management of the superintendent, who 

should have an as'-i-dint to take charge of ail routine work of mmoi importance 
Tho superintendent should be le-ponnblr to the college governing body, the 
ultimate controlling autlionty beuig tbo Univeisity Tho gov ermng body 
should appoint a bonid of visitors, on which the guardians of the boys should 
be represented Any suggestions made by the v lsitors for tbo improvement of 
tho hostel should be dul}' consideied by tlie governing body Prefects should 
be appointed fiom among the senioi students residing m the hostel, each prefect 
being put m charge of a waicl There should be a “ mess committee” consisting 
of a certain number of boarders, with the superintendent as its president, and 
the medical officer m charge of the hostel as its vice-president Tho 
principal and the othci members of tho Governing Body should regularly 
inspect the hostel, and there should be periodical inspections by the university 
inspector and the members of the Students’ Residence Committee 

( d ) There may be one kitchen, but there should be separate dining-rooms foi boarders 

of different castes whom social convention would not allow to dine together 
There should be a competent medical officer to look after the health of the 
boarders Incases of illness it should be optional with the patients to he 
heated by this medical officer, or by any licensed practitioner from outside 
A room should be set apart for the sick, to which their relatives should have 
free access There should be a “ common 100m ”, as well as a visitors’ room, 
attached to the hostel Suitable arrangements should be made for physical 
exercise, and there should be a play-ground witlun the hostel compound 01 
close to it Theie may be a small hbi ary T , if funds permit 

(e) Each hostel should not accommodate more than sixty boaideis The rooms 

maybe partitioned off, and one cubicle may be allotted to each boarder Some 
economy may be effected if theie be a number of hostels witlun the same 
compound for, m that case, theie may be one common hospital, one common 
libraiy, one £ common loom,’ and one medical officer foi all of them 

(/) As there are arrangements foi tutorial assistance m the colleges themselves any 
further assistance of this land does not seem to be necessary 


Wtchopadhyaya, Dr. Syamadas. 

My expenence of residential arrangements for students m Calcutta leads ule to offer 
the following observations on their defects 

m?° mail y students aie often crowded mfco the same 10011I 
fu) The superintendent is genoially a man who has other full-time duties and has not 
e ime, even if he has the capacity, to attend properly, to his very responsible 
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Mu khofadhyaya Dr Si amd as — contd — Muranchand College Sylhet- — 
Naik K. G 


duties as a superintendent His remuneration is generally nominal and his 
position too subordinate He fails generally to command tbe respeot of the 
boarders 

(in) loung boys left practically without anj guardians deeply interested m their 
w eliaro often become slack m their studies and sometimes take to evil companion 
ship 

(iv) The dietarv is m general not sufficient^ nourshing All these defects can be 
remedied by n proper hostel organisation with residert tutors But such an 
organisation is likelv to be too expensive for Indian students and special aid 
from the University or other sources would be necessary for its maintenance 

Muranchand College Sylhefc 

(a) Directly under the college authorities but subject to inspection by tbe University 

(b) The superintendent should look after discipline study health cleanliness physical 

training and sports of the students (tti loco parents) The messing arrangements 
should be under the control of tbe students each mess consisting of about twenty 
students The superintendent should see that undue expenditure is not incurred 
and that the quality and quantity of the food be good and sufficient 

(d) There ought to be one sickroom and one segregation room for contagious and 

infectious diseases There should be a small reference hbrary Senior students 
might be provided with single seated rooms 

(e) Twenty boarders in each mess and two or three su h messes at most under each 

superintendent Each superintended with tw enty students is tbe ideal (in such 
cases onlj free quarters and no monetary remuneration need be given to tho 
superintendent who should be a member of the teaching staff of the college) 

Naik K 6 

There should be as many hostels attached to o colle 0 o as possible and the bovs 
should bo compelled to stay in them The influence of a resident superintendent 
(professor) goes a great way in strengthening the character of a student I lay particular 
stress on tins matter from m> experience as a hostel superintend* nt in Bombay (Wilson 
College) for three year and my intimate relation with the Science Hostel of the 
Ivrishnath College Berhampur The superintendent should have free quarters 
(family) and he should be paid for the tmtional work which no should be compelled to do 
He should guide the students w the methods of studying the various subjects and 
direct them to the usefulness of their study so that much energy which is spont now a 
days may not go to waste The boy3 when they come to college should be particularly 
guided m their course of study so that they may not have to repent in after life for tho 
subjects selected by them Besides this it should be one of the duties of the superintend 
ont to create active college life in the hostels for really they are places whore men aro 
made All this I am stating from my experience at Berhampur where tho sj stem has a 
larger number of evils than anywhere I know of Superintendents should be men who 
take a lifelong interest in students men who know elf saenfico and who prefer to remain 
students all their life V, e do not want men who scarcely form an integral part of tho 
corporate life of students. Such superintendents oxist in some of the Government 
and private colleges They are quite unfit for their profession for Bengal boys aro more 
easily managable by p^rsnsion than by force 
(o) University control should be more stringent especially m the execution of 
the existing rules which might be supplemented by others providing against the 
scandal due to underfeeding of boys in ho tels as at Berhampur 
(6) The superintendents should bo moro free than at some places (say Berhampur) 
in the internal management of their hostels They should be guides of students 
in study and choice of discussions. 
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Nanjundayya, H V. 


(cf) Dispensaries should be attached to hostels This is most necessary But for ur 
good laboratory assistant many accidents would have been fatal for want of 
prompt attendance and treatment Some hostels, as at Berhampur, are quite 
lacking in hbraiy facilities There should be a separate reading-room for the 
students and the superintendents should not monopolise the newspapers, for 
which the boys alone contribute money. 

(c) Hostels should be built in blocks, each accommodating 50 students, with one 
resident superintendent over them The supermtendent should have free family 
quarters Each room should contain two students. They should be provided 
with tables, chairs, bedsteads, and, if possible, with light. 

(/) Certainly. 

The finances should be arranged by Government grants from Imperial revenues 
If eaoh college can pay 50 per cent of the cost of a block Government should, 
without hesitation, grant the other 50 per cent In any case, whatever the expenses 
may be, if we want the formation of a healthy nation who will stick loyally to the old 
mother England, Government should spend more money here than elsewhere, for hostels 
can give us centres of regulating the discussions of our young men and leading their 
energies in the right direction 

Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindra Chandra. 

The hostels and messes should be oiganised so as to contribute to the growth of 
corporate life The superintendent, who should be either a professor of the college 
or a man of his position, should be assisted in his management by a board of students 
elected by rotation for a month. Virtually, the supermtendent should guide the 
students m their study and lecreations In addition to the college authorities respect- 
able gentlemen of the locality should be approached to act as visitors who will see 
that the rules made for the management of the hostels and messes are duly observed 
and supervise the diet served A hostel physician should visit the messes or hostels 
every day^ The hostels and messes should be made self-governing as far as practicable 
For this purpose, a plot of land for kitchen gardening will be profitable while, at the 
same time, it will provide for healthy recreation For the maintenance of discipline 
prefects or monitors should be appointed from among the senior members of the hostel 
or mess Matters m connection with the students which cannot be decided 'by the 
supermtendent should be referred to the principal 

The following should be the equipment of hostels or messes — 

(i) Sleepmg-room, with furniture for each boarder. 

(n) Common-room, with furniture 
(in) Sick-room, with necessary furniture and medicine 

(iv) Dming-room, with wooden seats and utensils 

(v) Hostels should be big enough to accommodate 50 boarders 

(vi) Provision for tutorial assistance m hostelB is desirable. 


Nanjunday y A, H. V. 

In the Mysore University we have hostels attached to each of the main colleges, 
llioy accommodate about 100 students each, but will shortly have room for about 150 
or 200 Our object is to make them suffice for about half the number of students m 
each place, which is about the proportion of resident students we expect to have Tho 
colleges oing part of the University these institutions are virtually component parts 
of both tho University and the colleges They are under the direct management of com- 
mittees appointed by the University Council, tho rnncipal being the head of each com- 
tmUcc Tt is essential that there should bo some means of allow mg the poorest students 
eninbbsbcd° cconorrnca -? 1 they wash Perhaps two classes of messing-housej may bo 
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About 100 would bo a good number but wo apprehend no difficulty in maintaining 
our ho tela m a proper state with twice tho number 

(/) Tutorial assistance is dosirablo and should bo provided by resident tutors who 
should bo selected from among tho younger graduates of merit who aspire to 
train themselves for professorial or research worl — \ stipend of Rs 70 to 
Rs 100 may bo given to them for three years 

Neut Rev Father A 

Hostel it seems to mo cannot produco all tho expected effect unlo s thoy bo 
limited to small groups of students— say somo sixty — so as to make it po3 iblo to bo 
influenced individually by tho superintendent tho latter being I take it a specially 
selected member of the college staff I know this would mean enormous expenditure 
at lea t as long as students flock m such unw icldy crow ds into the Univ ersity courses 

Besides tho multiplication of hostels much more should bo done to crcato an esprit 
de corps winch I take to bo an melt pen able rcqai ito m the formation of tho character 
Thus c g debating or ltterarv socle tic 1 esidcs football cricket and hockey club should 
oxist in each hostel And m the-*c should bo exercised as much as pos lble tho influence 
of tho professors. 

Tho ideal w ould bo to have tho hostels on the saino premises as the dw ellmgs or quarters 
of the principal and staff of the college — taking it for granted that tho latter are suffi 
cicntly devoted to Iivo among their students and to mix freely with them 

Paranjpye Tho Hon ble Mr R P 

The system of messes oDtauungm colleges m the Bombay Presidency in tho hostels 
attached to the various colleges is found to bo very suitable Tho hostels hould be 
attached to colleges whero the o exist In the exso of post graduate students where tho 
university provides the teaching thoy should bo attached to tho University On this 
eido about 25 students are found to bo a suitoblo number for one mess Theso engage 
their own cook and servant elect every fortnight a seerctarv who buys provisions and 
looks to tho cvpcra os and have a general secretary m addition who holds office for the 
wholo year The general supervision is in the hands of the superintendent who looks 
to tbo wholo hostel though about 100 is the highest number that can bo plated in charge 
of ono suoh superintendent Ho only keeps a general ey o ov er tho mes3 expenses etc 
The superintendent will allot the rooms to tho students see that tho students behave pro 
perly have the roll called at stated timos and generally see that the students do work 
in tbo hostel and not simply waste their time Tho supermtendent should be a member 
of the college staff and should have regular teaching work assigned to him in the college 
Otherwise he w ill not be able to exercise tbo proper influence over them 

In each mess a kitchen ad ng room and a store room are provided m this college 
together with two small verandahs These are enough for tho mess But in connection 
with the wholo hostel it would be convenient to have a big dining hall — though this would 
be very expensive and some permanent arrangement for putting up a temporary 
covering for a pandal would bo enough — a resident medical attendant and a small hospital 
to contain a dispensary and beds to accommodate three per cent of the students a reading 
room — which may be dispensed with if tho hostel and the college are in tbo same com 
pound — and proper facilities for outdoor games like cricket tennis football and hockey 
and a gymnasium for indoor exerci e 

In a collego hostel tutorial assistance is not required and can hardly be given What 
assistance is needed should bo common to all students resident and non resident The 
superintendent should see that the students do th ir college work regularly by making 
enquiries of the college tutors and by means of college examinations results eto 

In this part of tho country we find that to make reasonable accommodation for one 
hostel student a sum o* about Rs 1 000 is required for the building etc on an average 
The conditions may bo slightly different in other parts of the country 
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People’s Association, Dacca — -Rahim, The Hon ble Mr Justice Abdur — Ray, Dr. 

Bedhan Chandra 


People’s Association, Dacca 

The present mode of living m hostels — the buildings and other arrangements 
for the comfort of the boaiders — is apt to cieate habits in them such as do not 
geneially meet with encouiagement afteiwaids under the present conditions of 
seivice and professions The upshot is depression and discontent, inevitable upon 
such inequalities of living With a stuct eye upon morals and the preservation 
of health, students should be made accustomed to a mode of economic living such 
as they can m aftei-hfe expect to enjoy under all circumstances Superintendents of 
hostels and messes should be persons who, m education, official position, character, 
and principles are the best ideals befoie the students 


Rahim, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Abdur 

(/) Theie should be no question that tutonal assistance must be provided as far as 
possible, 


Ray, Dr. Bidhan Chandra 

(a) The duty and responsibility of looking after the messes and hostels should 

devolve on the colleges At present, most of the big colleges m Calcutta have 
obtained grants-in-aid to construct hostels attached to the colleges Those 
students who cannot be accommodated m such hostels should also be under the 
direct charge of the colleges The University may, if necessary, settle any 
differences that may occasionally arise between the students and the college 

(b) The superintendent should be a member of the college staff, not a clerk He should 

keep in touch with the guardians of the students on the one hand, and with the 
college, on the other He should guide, not eontiol, the students He should 
maintain discipline and preserve the balance of interests Naturally, he should 
be possessed of a large amount of sympathy and tact, so that the students 
can look up to lnm as their guide and friend He should be given an allow nee 
by the college ioi Ins labour 

(c) The mess management should be m the hands of a committee of students, of winch 

the superintendent should be the piesident This committee should be elected 
monthly One of the members will be the manager for the month He should 
look after the monthly and daily purchases of food, attend to the difficulties 
and inconveniences of the boarders, keep an account for the month, control and 
manage the servants, and, in return for such services, he should get free board and 
,lodgmg for the month The university medical inspector should help and 
guide the superintendent and the committee as far as possible 

(d) Every hostel or mess should have a separate kitchen and dmmg-room It is evi- 

dent that the distinction of class or creed or caste amongst students is happily 
disappearing and, therefore, it is to be hoped that it will not be found necessary in 
the near future to provide separate kitchens or dining-rooms for different sets of 
students Every mess should have at least one detached room set apait for 
illness If the case so demands, the patient should be transferred to a central 
hospital or institution to be maintained by the University. 

(c) Tho best size for a hostel is to provide for not more than seventy-five to a hundred 
students 

(/) If it is possible to induce other members of the staff of a college, besides the super- 
intendent, to reside m tlio messes, tho personal example and guidance and tutorial 
assistance should prove of immense value to the students 
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Ray Manmathanath 

Tho hostel ^ non lack supervision each ho tel should be placed m charge of a man 
with academic qualifications and of lu 0 h character the teachers in tho colleges arc fully 
occupied m> that there should be a separate scrvico of superintendents composed of 
men u itli academic qu vlifications but recruited mainly from the point of view of 
high charac cr who will have to devote their whole time to tho work of the hostels 
They mil be men of the mi sionary type silt sacrificing and thoroughly acquainted with 
tho Hindu or ilu lim senpturo who mil have fvmily quarters attached to the hostel 
bucli a system would cxcrciso a profound influence on student life and will supplement 
tho secular teaching given m the college These superintendents and their service should 
b under tho control of tho Umvcrsitv ns Govemmont sera ico n ay not inspiro confidence 
and may bo looked upon w ilh suspicion Government will have to provide funds 
for the puqwse Such a service of superintendents would conduce to greater good than 
any elaborate police organisation or c pionago to cnforco discipline among students and 
would also help in providing tutorial a sistancc 

Tho hostels Bhould bo nttacbcd to college and under the supervision of the University 

The maximum number of students in each hostel Bhould bo CO 

Roy The Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur 

* 

Ho tel life should not bo too costly or luxurious In most case the boys arc 
allowed more comfort and luxury in ho tcls than thoy are accustomed to at homo And 
m consequence they suffer much in after lifo as they havo to adopt a costlier stylo of living 

Tho hostel buildings should bo well ventilated healthy and dry but th buildings 
and tho equipment should not entail more cost than is necessary 

Roy The Hon ble Babu Surendra Nath 

(a) 1 litre ought to he hostels ir attached messes attached to colleges especially foi 
students who come from tho interior of the district I do not think that th 
University should have tho power to recommend to Government to financially 
help hostels and attached mes cs which are in need of help 

(C) I would suggest that the superintendent in charge of a hostel should be a medical 
officer who should look after tho health and comfort and freedom of the 
boys placed under his charge He would remain there as the guardian of the 
hoys and would bring to tho notice of the school authorities or the guardians 
of the boys any delinquencies on tlmr part 

(c) Iho hostels should he managed like any ordinary household and the superintendent 

Jiould remain in charge of it His worl however should be subject to the 
supervision of the college council and inspection by them as wqII as by the 
university authorities 

Ihe university authorities should not however come to inspect the institution 
in a carping and fault finding spirit 

(d) r very student of a hostel should be supplied with a bedstead a small table and two 

chairs Or if the stud nt so desires ho can be supplied instead with a carpet 
and a bed sheet. 

There should be proper sanitary arrangements in the dining room and it ou<dit 
to be neat and dean Special inspection of the kitchen should he made by the 
superintendent every day as well as by the principal along with the senior 
boarders every fortnight or whenever there is a complaint 

There ou 0 ht to be library facilities m the hostel buildings or if the hostel be m 
the same or m tho adjoining buildra" to that of the college arrangements 
should he made for the freo acce s of boys to the hbrvry both m the momm 
and in the evening 
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1 tlunk it lsdesuablo to have a small dispensary, 01 lather collection of medicines 
which aio of daily use, m the hostel building, so that the supenntendent, who 
ought to be a medical officer, may tieat the boarders whenever neccssaiy 
(t) Tho si/e of tho hostel should be such as to accommodate tho number of boarders 
fairly The bo^s should not bo huddled up toget^ei and, if practicable, not more 
than two students should be allowed to remain m one room 
(/) It is greatly dcsuablo that the boaidcis in tho hostels should be provided with 
propci tutonal assistance Tor this l cason, some professors of tho colleges 
might be induced to lcrnain with the bojs and tako up the work. 


llUDHA, S. K. 

Tho University should contt ol the hostels through the colleges The colleges 
should bo compelled to own responsibility foi tho li 3 T gienic and moral conditions of 
the lesidential quaitois of thou students Tho Uimeisity should inspect the 
hostels, and take such action with legal d to affiliation, etc , as it thinks fit 

The best size seems to be 40 to 50 pupils under one superintendent, w r ho should, 
if possible, be a man of academic distinction, and may give some tutorial assistance 


Sapetj, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Battadur. 

I am connected with the Macdonnell Hindu Boarding-House at Allahabad About 
200 students reside m that hostel We leeeive some financial aid from Government 
Theie is a superintendent m charge of it Recently, we have had to reorganise 
the whole hostel Undei the present system, so far as the internal management 
and contiol of the kitchens and dming-iooms are concerned, it has been 
handed ovei to the students at their lequest They have also got a co-operative 
society which they aie woikmg The supenntendent only exercises supervisoiy 
powers A sepaiate loom has been keiit apait toi the sick and we have got a 
competent medical officer, who is m chaige of the hospital section of the hostel 
Theie is a library, though it lequnes to be considerably impioved But for finan- 
cial difficulties, we should like to have an assistant superintendent From the 
experience that I have gained I think that, in a hostel like this, there is need for a 
superintendent and an assistant supenntendent I w r ould not have more than 200 
students m a single hostel as the difficulties of management are very great 
I would give the supenntendent geneial powers of supervision, but, at the same 
time, I would give the students great libeity m managing their internal affairs 
and organising their games We are paying the superintendent Us 200 a month 
I think this is a fanly good salaiy for the nature of the work We have got no 
arrangements for tutorial assistance I recognise the need of it, but our lesouices 
do not permit us to provide that The hostel is affiliated to the University, which • 
has got disciplinary powders It is not attached to any paiticular college, though 
most of the students residing m the hostel are reading m the Muir Central College 


Saekar. 'R'atmfada. 

i 

In view of the caution given at the end of the questions in this section, viz , 
financial practicability, I am inclined to think that the present system is, on the 
whole, suited to our requirements The only thing to do is to arrange for more 
frequent, and better, supervision and provide tutorial assistance to students, as far as 
practicable 

block system ’ may be introduced everywhere for the supervision of all 
students not living in regular hostels controlled by formally appointed superintendents 
nder this system, the area occupied by the students is divided into a number of 
.^^eeks * each being put under a responsible teacher, carefully selected He 
1 s o domiciles of the Btudents, whether living with parents or guardians or id 
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messes not as a dcteetivo but os a friend and guide mixes with the parents and 
guardians mates enquiries about the conduct and progress ol the boys and gives 
information and advice 

(a) The present rules will do 

(6} The superintendent will look after the management of the hostel and the con 
duct and progress of the inmates He ill also give the students as much 
tutorial assistance as he can He will work under the orders of the school 
or the college committee and be helped m his duties by carefully selected 
students 

(e) The present rule will do 

(d) Ditto 

(e) Experience shows that a single superintendent cannot efficiently control more 
"""than ft dozen students if he is to be a real friend philosopher and 

guide to them A large number of boys in schools and particularly of 
youths in colleges placed under a single superintendent of ordinary calibre 
Is often a source of great mischief If the size be reduced it would also 
6olvo the question of tutorial assistance to a great extent 

(/) Rendering tutorial assistance should bo a condition attached to the post of a 
superintendent* 


Satie d Abduttatt Abu 

Tho question of finance naturally make? ono reticent to suggest measures for handl 
mg tho problem of students residence In a place like Calcutta it seems to me parti 
cularly difficult to solve this problem without a considerable expenditure of money and 
tho conservatism of tho e who persist in demanding proper accommodation for students 
in tho town rather than that they should go somewhere outside to some easily accessible 
site m tho suburb adds to the complexity of the problem Within tho town of Calcutta 
I would suggo t restricting the number of new admissions to colleges to the extent of accom 
modation available for the year m different hostels A careful estimate should be 
annuallj prepared during the long vacation and mofussd candidates should be informed 
in time if they can bo accommodated The makeshift arrangement known at present 
as attached messes should be abolished and the policy of distributing the rush to 
Calcutta botwe n different raofussil centres should be adopted 

This difficulty however has not to be faced in mofussd centres where land is available 
comparatively cheaply and it is possible to accommodate students more comfortably and 
w good surroundings A corresponding policy of expanding Jiostel accommodation in 
well chosen mofussd centres pan passu with the rise m the number of students should be 
adopted Whatever force there be in the argument for keeping the ho tels of Calcutta m 
the town which undoubtedly offers many advantages to students no such reasons exist 
in the smaller towns of the province and colleges that are m making at different mofussil 
centres would do well to remove to places where they can expand without much 
hindrance before it becomes too late on finanoial grounds 

(a) Hostels of colleges should form integral parts of these institutions situated m close 
proximity to it Being part of tl e college it should bear the same relation to the 
University in matters of general control as the college itself and the inmates of 
the college should be compelled to reside w it3 hostel excepting those who are 
In mg with Iona fide guardians ho college should be permitted to admit 
moro than it could accommodate properly both in classes and in hostels and the 
University should fix the number of admis ions to colleges on tins basis and am 
increase over it should only be permitted when a atisfactorj arrangement for 
meeting this increase has been made 

(5) Members of the college staff only should be eligible for bupenntendentships of college 
hostels and they should be allowed to have a free hand in maintaining discipline 
and management under the control of the principal Frequent interference with 
their authority and encouraging so called grievances are subversive of discipline 
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SAYirn, Annul, l iit -~rout>1~ Scott i ill Chut dies College Fcnalns, Calcutta 


At tho prcsorttmic, the popularilj of hostel? is in proportion to tho laxitj of 
control winch thex oxcrcKo. nnd there is rn unw holciotno tendency to decry those 
where attempts mo mndc for bettn control and discipline I do not maintain 
Hint our souths should he honied mid* t inimntme jail conditions, but an nlmO"t 
inexpressible ideal of Immune th<m up ns "elf ic petting, and v cll-bthax cd, 
gent lemon should be mined n( 

{<]) nnd ( ) Hostels of cdleees thould be on bloel arrangements, pio\ ichng accommodation 
foi not moie than HO boulders m en<h block, mubr n separate superintendent, 
with fnmila quntftrs for lmn nttaehed Each block 4iould ha\c a separate 
kitchen, dininc-hfill. and me* a nnniigt iwnl'i, managed In the boardn^, nnder the 
general contiolof the supt rintendent The room 1 in taeh block should be partlv 
single-seated and pnrtlx thiee-scabd — tho foirnei for more echenced students 
and the lnttei for junior under -er<ulw><» - Flam, but decent, furniture should be 
proMded In (be oilleco authorit its, consisting of a table, a chair, a bedstead, 
and a small vail ahnunh Ciution-mont % s-Iioulcl be taken at tbo tunc of 
enhance to a hostel to bo returned, after deductions for am damage, when the 
boarder lcaies Medical and ‘••nntarx arrangements should bo common to 
tho whole hostel sWotn and a union hall with a reading-room, provided m 
some central place of tho lio-tel area All tho different blocks should be m 
one compound and, on an a\ erase, each block should liavo for its compound 
four acres of land which can bo casih insisted upon in mofussil centres 

(/) If by tutorial assistance is meant a gennal guidance of hostel residents by tho 
superintendent, in advising them legardmg their studies, it is highly desirable. 
Moreover, he should meet boarders in batches from time to time at his own phaco 
and entertain them socially on a modest scale which w ill not only cultivate a 
better mutual understanding, but give a general polish to them m social manners 
I must add that it would bo too much to expect a superintendent to do all these 
m return for the pittanco that is now given to him in the form of an allowance, but 
my strong conviction is that something is needed on the lines suggested above. 
Where there arc European members on the staff tboj should bc~ preferred, nnd an 
allowance given to some of them for occasionally meeting students in batches 
This arrangement may, possibly, produce an everlasting beneficial effect on onr 
youths 


Scottish. Clmiclies College Sen aims, Calcutta. 

For the normal college at the present time hostels and attached messes form the chief 
residential arrangements made for students who do not have homes in Calcutta or stay 
with guardians recognised by college and umveisity But, where advance is to be made, 
it should be in the further elimination of such messes, for the advantages of a mess, at 
its best, under tlio present system, can only approximate to those of a hostel 

( 1 ) The definition m the university regulations that a mess is a temporary boaidmg- 
liouse formed by a combination of students who desire to share expenses, though 
slightly modified where college authorities have control, indicates one disadvan- 
tage The temporary nature predicted for the mess prevents the growth 
m it of a real esprit de corps and of such a tradition as in many a hostel is a mo3t 
valuable possession 

(n) In so far as messes are dwelling-houses rented by the University for the period of 
the academical yeaT seldom are the buildings adapted suitably, and never specially 
for student residence Although the houses may be chosen "with regard to the 
suitability of the neighbourhood nothing can ever be expected of a mess in Calcutta 
. m way of provision of facilities for recreation of any kind 

ihe prevailing method of control partly through the University and partly through 
e college, leads to difficulties The building is rented by tbe University The 
amount of outlay in this duection is lecovered by tbe lodging fees paid by the 
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students in residence If sufficient is not realised m this way to cover the rent 
the University has to meet the deficit In order that this deficit may bo as small 
as possible difficulties are put in the way of a student who wishes to leave a mess 
during the session A room in a collegiate hostel may fall vacant but no mess 
boarder can apply for it — though it offers him a healthier and happier mode of 
life — unless he can either find a substitute for his place in the mess or pay up 
lus seat rent to»tbe end of the session Such a condition has often prevented 
a transference which should be facilitated rather than made more difficult 
(iv) Still another point may be noticed m which the mess Ia n s behind the hostel and 
this has special reference to the 6ystem of management in the hostels of the Scot 
tish Churches College In these hostels the management is responsible for the 
provision of the furniture of all living rooms and common rooms for cooking 
utensils and all dishes required for serving the food as also for the control of 
servants and all feeding arrangements In the mess the student mast provide 
Buch furniture ns he wishes and the general establishment is jointly provided 
for each year with the result that in the interests of economy it is kept at a mini 
mum The feeding arrangements in a mess are in the hands of the students 
themselves and while often such arrangements are satisfactory they often also 
lead to difficulties seldom experienced in a hostel and they almost always lead to 
greater expense This general question of management will be further discussed 
under (c) below 

The conclusion seems to bo that if rented houses are necessary for the accommod 
ation of students until a college can provide specially built and specially adapted 
residences they should be more completely under the control of the college which 
should be responsible for the renting of the building for such adaptation of it as 
may be possible and for the general establishment in it Having w view then 
the elimination of the attached mess as at present understood we refer m the 
replies which follow to the different sections of the question to collegiate hostels 
alone — whether rented houses specially adapted or buildings specifically built as 
hostels 

(a) In so far as it seems fundamentally important that the residence of students should 
be collegiate the University should have the minimum power of control over 
the hostels attached to a college The boarders of a hostel are all of one college 
and their life naturally centres in the college in wljich they study The college 
should thus be responsible for the provision for the superintendence of the hostel 
for the framing of its general rules and for the control of its finance A sufficient 
relation between the hostel and the University will be maintained by an annual 
vi it paid by some university inspector in company with the principal of the 
college 

(&) The superintendent of a collegiate hostel should be a man of high academic standing 
and preferably a member of the college staff Where certain members of the 
staff are Europeans it is valuable if they can be associated with the supervision 
of the hostels and most valuablo if thev can actually stay in them While the 
college through its covermng body maintains the control suggested above 
the superintendent should have full power to deal with the internal affairs of the 
hostel in the admission of boarders in management and in discipline 

(e) The question of the methods of management control and inspection are to a large 
extent related to the answer to the following section (e) but a summg that the 
size of a hostel should not exceed what is sufficient for the accommodation of a 
maximum of 60 hoarders the internal management may well be concentrated in 
the hands of the superintendent associated with whom may he an assistant bu 
penntendent or monitor who may be a senior student receiving in return for his 
services only free board and lodging After experience of various forms of manage 
ment with regard to the board of students m hostels we consider that t ue most 
satisfactory results obtain from a system in which the superintendent makes 
{ill arrangements for food and has sole control of all hostel servants W^h a mess 
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committee m n ho d<l continu'd difhniltir i ari'e vludi increase, rntlur than faci- 
litate, thowoik of a nip* rmlMulent. nnrl from tlm erprrir nee pained m our hostels 
we should ra\ that «dtnb nta mhmt«h pref< r the pre** nt \* >tem It mnkes easier 
the preuuhii" pritetue m our Hindu ho trla of mogmong no caste distinctions 
Throe Htahmm cooks pn jure nnd "> rn the foo 1, hut the ho vrdr rs m tv. o batches 
(m a ho t*l ol <i*t\ of thirt\ < i')d «it down tocuthir Within thr experience of 
the past Ineje.ira no dilh' nlt\ hat him met with on this •> ore though men from 
all rns 1 <s hit'll nnd lou h am irhdin the hod'h With rrpard to control our 
rules hn it down thnt the ho.P 1 rate . hr d/>/d et Or" nnd rq Hied nt 6-J10 A or. 
A roll i< marl *d t\ t« • a da\ m t h n or rune and at 0 SO at nqht Tho assutant 
mi pi rmtendont at t hr < turn . >. >ti'fb a himself ttiat the hoard' ra marked present 
nte infu ho tel J c v e from the ho >t< 1 n onh to he pratited on personal nnd 
written npplu dam to the mu»< tint* mb nt, and two pet< boot** nre lipt in one of 
which i* recorded li >\e granted for h* • then ~4 hours, nnd m tlie other lenio 
prnntrd for more than 2) hours In "dditinn th" control of the sup' rmtendent 
extends mer the pern ral conduct of the board* m in the host#] and discipline is 
exercised not onh fm deonhrh holmwmir, but foi vnnt of ilcnnlmess, for 
continued ncplect of ‘tilth, and m races where c student remains in tho hostel 
durinp lecture hours without pood nnd sufficient cause 

When the fuiponntendont is of such standing ns to he n member of the governing 
both of the college nnd ro ran report important matters relating to the hostel 
to Hint bodi tin le Fe ans little rued for t ho c ifahlislunent nnd powers of inspec 
tion on the path of the college other than such as the principal would normally 
exercise Reference has been tnndo ahoie in hr) to mmersilj inspection 

(d) The answer to this qur-dion is hi ewisc based on the assumption thnt the nceom- 

modntion of the hostel is for a maximum of (>0 boat dors 

* 

( 1 ) The bvihhnn * — We hrue found that the most r-ntisfnrton form of liostcl 
I nildtnp in Cahutta is one built on tin re sides of n rectangle with a verandah 
limning round each door on the ltindo nnd vith onh a single width of room. 
Wlieie tho site is about one higlia (?r I of nn acre) a small nnd pruate com- 
pound round which the hostel is built is thus afforded Each student should 
liaxconc li\mg room of Ins own, the measuiements of which should bo about 
12' bj 8' bj 12' Two to four, hut not moic, double rooms might he provided 
for the benefit of hrothcis who might wish to stat together A sick room 
should be included, as also a dining loom, common room, kitchen, and store- 
100 m Bath-room nnd latrine accommodation should be on the ground Io\ el 
but, if the building is built in stories, one bath-room foi night use should be 
available on each floor The supeimtendont’s quarteis should be part of the 
hostel building 

(n) The furniture of the students’ living loom need not be elnboiate, i e, one table 
(with drawers), one chair, one iron bedstead, one book rack, and one clothes 
rack The hostel should be provided, w’herc possible, with an electric light 
installation, a monthly cliaige of, say, Re 1-4 per head being made to 
cover consumption and upkeep expenses The equipment of a dining- 
room in a Hindu hostel is of the simplest, consisting of the xequisite number 
of low seats or pins The common room should afford facilities for indoor 
games and should be provided wnth table and benches in order that it may 
serve as the meeting room of the hostel In it also the hostel library may be 
housed The library in each of our hostels is managed by one of the board- 
ers and is maintained and extended, by a small monthly subscription from 
each boarder The sick-room should be provided with two bedsteads, 
tables, chairs, a small almirah and perhaps an electric fan and should be 
m immediate proximity to a bath-room In the kitchen, for a hostel of the 
size we suggest, it will be necessary to have four fireplaces or chulas In 
addition to all the necessary cooking utensils the hoBtel will have to pro- 
vide a sufficient number of brass dishes for the serving of food. 
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(in) tenants — The servants necessary for such a hostel and suggested rates of 
monthly pay are as follows — 

Du nr an (Rs first cook (Rs 12) second cook (Rs 10) third cook (Rs 8) 
1 kitchen servant (Rs 6) 8 bearers (Rs 5 each) sweeper (Rs 11) tack 
servant will be provided with his food from the hostel There will be a 
barber m addition provided with food from the hostel but receiving 
remuneration from the boarders he serves 

(iv) Provmon for the treatment of illness — A doctor should be engaged to visit 

the hostel each morning tho amount of his fee being recovered by a 
monthly charge on the boarders In cur hostels each student contributes 
annas 8 per month towards the hostel doctor s fee 

(v) Provmon of facilities for recreation — In Calcutta it is impossible for such a 

hostel ns that to which we refer to make any adequate provision for 
outdoor recreation for its boarders In the compound of the nostel how 
ever something can certainly be done and if the college possesses a playing 
field sufficient opportunities will be available 
(«) We have already indicated that the hostel should not exceed in size what is 
sufficient for the accommodation of a maximum of sixty boarders If it goes 
beyond this limit superintendence is more difficult and the development of the 
esprit do corps which means so much in the life of a hostel is endangered by 
the formation amongst the students of cliques and sets We have suggested 
a maximum *bf 60 rather than a lower figure in view of economy of building and 
management But the advantages of economy would not carry us beyond this 
limit because of these other serious disadvantages to which we have referred 
(/) We do not feel that the hostel can or should he made responsible for the regular 
provision of tutorial assistance to the students in residence in it 

Seal" Dr Brajendranath 

The hostels and mes es should continue to be licensed by tho University and be sub 
]ect to periodic inspection bjrthe University But the actual administration of the 
college hostels as well as of the mes cs attached or unattached so far as they are pro 
perly amenable to control should he with the colleges When students of two or more 
colleges live in the same mess intercollegiate arrangements if desir d may be made 
without much difficulty In the case of college hostels and attached messes it is 
always desirable to have a professor as resident superintendent whose honorarium will 
be paid from the general college funds and not specifically from the boarders fees The 
superintendent should possess disciplinary powers which ho will exercise in graver cases 
in consultation with the principal But the professor superintendent while maintain 
ing authority should subordinate merely penal considerations remembering that he 
represents not merely the legitimate colle 0 e policing hut also the wise benignity of an 
Alma Mater and he is there to secure the intimate touch of the college its culture its 
ideals and its tradition with the students daily life and morals and to annul the un 
redeemed vulgarities of a mess life with the sweetness and k 0 ht which culture within 
tho college walls ought to foster Thus will the students residences in the town be con 
verted into a greater college round the college Every college hostel should have a small 
library and a Sunday Club which will occasionally arrange for inter hostel conferences 

Besides one or two professors detailed for each mess local gentlemen interested In 
students welfare including a medical min and an active member of the Municipal Board 
should in every case be appointed visitors to every hostel and every mess 

The catering arrangements so far as the marketing and the menu or bill of fare an 
concerned should he left to the management of the inmates who will arrange for rotation 
of work representatives etc as may bo necessary this will keep down the cost — and 
keep the (normal) discontent within due limits But the superintendent and the visitors 
w ill satisfy themselves that the food and other necessaries are not cut down below the level 
of efficiency The menials on the establishment of a college hostel must be under the 
control of the uperintendent who will regularise their dutie Habits of hard work 
VOL XII a 
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(including co operntnc mmninl u ork for the in o tiUition) — of going without menial help 
v. honor or pmcticnble and of an intelligent thrift and ‘omttinic** a more intelligent expen- 
diture, must ho encouraged among the ‘Undents and ns far ns possible, regularised A 
students’ dispensary on a amall *a ale should he at laches 1 to a nunihci of inches for supply- 
ing medicine at cost pur o to the student hoaidcra. 

The arrangements for the kit' hen. for the •» k-rown, and for the latrine i (and condor 
vnney ) should he specially mspitUd by the redois, and in tin mattu of drainage and 
consonant \ (spcomlh the (listing of the t isttrns where the r mo in use, the removal of 
otTnl and garbage xpconlh from the kiU hen room and its ttmrom, and the opening 
of gutted drains) the Mummied ( ommissiom r on the t wtm-, Board should he able to 
lender m>tt ,> rm icrvice (sh dl I o ll it Knight’s or Miller r “rum 7) ! y inning p ompt 
and Mgil in? miinimp d att* ntion and mt< i« s‘ Tie s rrergunt nla fis drinking water, 
and the wntcr-snpptx gencalh. m town* without i atrr voil <•, n T t a pc'eonml >ourccof 
difllcxilt x The arteum well whc’<\erthc ‘•ml (or suh cojl) farour-* it, should he a great 
convenience, for ordumn household mrs 'Jhe drinking \ nter ought to he boiled (not 
warmed) , c\ on if the water he in i he placed on his ostli to fete h waHi from the municipal 
(reserved) tank (if am) — the water hearer s hack is a broken reed to lean upon — he will 
fill Ins Anfei or mofhiil from an\ horse pond on the way. The Indian sonant, it must be 
remembered, is splendid m peisonal scrnce, faithfulness, and loyalty, hut he has four 
articles m his creed — 

(l) Ho bcheies m one anna m the rupee in some confessions it reads ixio — on bazar 
oxponses. 

(n) lit' belicies m Ins “ da'tvri ” 

(in) Ho docs not beliexc m pure watei (though Ins liabits arc aejuatic, bathing and 
drinking) 

(n ) Above all lie docs not oehcee in the Bacillus, the modem man’s Devil, the enem 
invisible ! 

Then there is the cook — lord of <1 c kitchen and master of the mess (and its gregarious 
stomach), master, whom er may be its ‘upcrintcndent , he belongs to a trade union and 
loves to go on strike Anyone wlio can soh e the cooking problem m Bengali messes will 
be a greater benefactor of our students than all your buildingrcformers and text-book 
reformers put together Chei grown hostels nio hot beds of faction , the mutual 
recriminations of the boarders, cooks, menials, and petty functionaries are vulgarising to 
a degree A maximum of sixty hoarders would be a good arrangement for the average 
hostel The reduction of cost by timely purcl ases, storing, hoarders’ own marketing and 
catermg arrangements, and cooperative manual w oik m certain directions, will make 
such small-sized hostels financially^ practicable, cspecmlh if w e do not make things too 
expensive by architecture and furnishing on an imposing pattern, such as is entirely 
unsuited to the needs or the resources of a tropical, and typically agricultural, people"—' 
accustomed to live the simple life m the open country, if not in the open 

“ Coachmg ” and “ tuition ” m hostels, apart from the geneial tutorial arrangements 
m college or school, may suit school boys, but should not he encouraged, in any scheme 
of collegiate instruction 


Segard, Dr. C. P. 

My only experience with regard to the organisation of residential arrangements 
for students is that hostels in general m high schools are poorly managed and generally 
dirty They are duty not only so far as filth is concerned, but also with legard to 
parasites 

(c) I believe that the management should be in the hands of a capable superintendent 

(d) More care is necessary with regaid to beds being of iron, instead of wood, and that 

kitchen and dinmg-room arrangements should be such that all waste is carried 
away or disposed of, and that where large hostels are located there be a small 
dispensary with an isolated room and that attention should be given to latrines 
for both day and night-time, 
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Sen Rai Eotkont Nato Bahadur 

(a) Regarding hostels and attached messes general principles maj be formulated by 
the Umversity but the internal management should rest with the authorities 
The Urm ersity should have the privilege and power of interference at its option 
according to contingencies and necessities 

(f») There ought to bo a separate service for superintendents of hostels and messes 
they should be recruited from retired professors or elderly graduates serving m 
tho Education Department The service ought to be a graded one The status 
of the superintendent would be that of the chief controlling authority of the 
institution His functions would consist of general supervision of food the 
health character and conduct of the students observance of strict discipline 
regulation of hours Qf study moral training supervision of tutor al work selec 
tion of associates proper* physical exercise and cleanliness 

(e) Rules and regulations Bhould be prescribed by the Umversity for the methods of 
management control and inspection 

(d) The details must bo arranged in accordance with university regulations with 

such modifications as may be necessary for adaptation to circumstances but not 
inconsistent with or in violation of umversity regulations 

(e) Accommodation for (50) fifty students 

(/) I have already referred to tutorial assistance In answer to a previous question. 

Sen Dr S K 

(а) Ab olutely subordinate to tho University through their colle 0 e authorities 

(б) Like other professors in charge of a certain department 

(e) The management hould be entrusted to a board elected every month from 
amongst the students presided over by the superintendent. Tne control should 
bo in the hands of the superintendent and a committee of the professors So far 
as inspection is concerned an inspecting board consisting of a doctor a professor 
and a Government officer should visit them as often as possible 

(d) The kitchen and d n ng room arrangement should be kept in Indian style at pre 

Bent as tho European style is always abused by poorer people 

(e) One hostel for one college 

(/) Tutorial classes Bhould be introduced 


Sen Satish Chandra 

(a) Hostels and attached messes may be under the inspection of tho University 
Tho colleges to which they are attached may have some control over their dis 
ciphnary arrangement 

(£>) The superintendent should be a member of the college staff who by his attam 
ments character social Btandmg and sympathy may have a commanding 
influence over the inmates His functions should be general supervision m all 
matters maintenance of discipline and looking after the moral intellectual and 
physical interests of the boarders. He should be under tho control of the prm 
cipal and the governing body of the college 
f (e) The hostel should be divided mto blocks of 20 or 2o with a momtor selected from 
among the senior students at the head of the management He maj be a sist- 
ed by a committee of 2 to be chosen by the superintendent every month The 
momtor and the committee will make arrangements for diet etc subject to the 
control of the superintendent The hostel should be frequently inspected by the 
college and umversity authorities but the studies of the boarders should not be 
disturbed Each block should have separate c 1 n ry arrangements This 

S 2 
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will lead to a healthy rivalry among the blocks regarding the quality of food, 
economy, etc Occasionally all the blocks may rime together The superin- 
tendent should take his meals in the several blocks alternately The dietary 
arrangements in most hostels are not satisfactory The quahty of the food supplied 
should be improved It does not matter whether there are a certain 
nun be’ of dishes or not 

(d) Kitchen utensils, lining plates, tumblers, etc., should be provided, but a small 

fee may be levied on the boarders for their use Medical attendance should be 
regular and free, and a stock of medicines for common diseases should be kept 
in the hostel There should be a common room. Furniture should be provided 
free 

(e) The best size for a hostel is one for about 100 boarders - 

(/) Tutorial assistance is desirable, and may be provided if practicable 


Sen GrujfTA, Dr. Nares Chandra. 

All students’ residences should be inspected by the University from time to time, 
but the direct control ought to vest in. the colleges 

I am m favour of small boarding-houses and messes with not more than fifty inmates 
I should prefer twenty for each boarding house There is a great deal more of sociahty 
m a small mess than m a big one Besides, the food is generally much better looked after 
and better cooked in small messes 

On the other hand, I quite realise the good points in big hostels They furnish oppor- 
tunities for an ampler social life and greater facilities for the development of an adequate 
corporate existence than small boardmg-houses I should therefore suggest the 
grouping together of a number of small board \pg-houses in a single area so as to combine 
the .advantages of both small and big hostels It will also make it possible to place ovei 
f them a well-paid upenntendent who will be able to command the respect of the students 
The upenntendent ought to be a whole-time officer of the same class as a rrofessor, 
and be assisted by a house tutor for each house, on the one hand, and a busmess manager 
on the other His duties should molude maintenance of discipline, control of the studies, 
and the supervision of the hfe of the students, as well as the busmess management of the 
hostel 

The messing arrangements should be sepafate m each house Students should be 
associated in the management and may be allowed to control their messing arrangements, 
but the bill of fare must be approved by a dieteti .. expert 

The hostels should be healthy, but the living should be as inexpensive as possible 
The furniture should be supplied by the college It should be cheap but decent Cleanli- 
ness must be insisted uj on and the health of each boy periodically examined by a 
medical officer. 


Sen Gutta, Surendra Mohan. 

There should be mt-er-collegiate (where students of different colleges may live) hostels 
so that m residences m the preliminary university stage the students may form village 
or family groups These institutions should be under the control of one or other of the 
colleges whose students reside in it The superintendent will have absolute control over 
the student in guiding him The superintendent will not be saddled with the duties of man- 
agement unduly He shall have the position of the guardian of the students He shall 
look after the mental, moral, and physical welfare of the boys placed m his charge It is 
further necessary that the superintendent should also be as sympathetic towards the 
boj s a? their parents or guardians and should himself be an enthusiast m that work I 
uo not tkmk that a hostel should consist of more than sixty boys generally The super- 
intendent will have the status of a professor of the college of which it forms„a part 
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Messes should be allowed to grow up A number of boys will form themselves into 
a me s But the rules and regulations will bo similar to those of hostels Students 
must find out sonic gentleman of position willing to live among them and to take charge 
of them at the same time fully trusted by tho college authorities 

The control and discipline of tho superintendent should not bo formal but real Ho 
bhould help tbo boya in their studj as well N ^ 


Serampore College, Serampore 

Mohave in connection with the college three hostels — the mam hostel a 
quadrangular building in the college compound one side of which is the principal s house 
and on another side quarters for members of the Indian staff A few jardsaway is the 
college house with quarters for other European members of the staff including the hostel 
superintendent This hostel contains accommodation for some seventy students almost 
all being m single rooms 10 X 8 The assistant superintendent — an Indian graduate — has 
his quarters in the compound a few jards away from the hostel building The general 
-dining hall is for Christians or any others — Hindus or Muhammadans— who caro to join 
The casto Hindus have a special dining room of their own The messing arrangements arc 
made by the students themselves through food committees and food managers acting 
under the general supervision _pf the superintendent M e append for the information of 
tho Commission and as a reply to some of tho items of this question our hostel rule 
and regulations There is regular medical supervi-ion and adequate provision is made in 
the hostel itself for all ordinary c ises of sickness Our hostel arrangements have m th 
main proved an unqualified success and we regard our hostel life as a highly important 
feature of our collegiate discipline and training The other two hostels situated on the 
mer ide about halt a mile distant from the college are serving an useful temporary 
purpose but from tho nature of things they lack some of the characteristic features 
of tho mam hostel In replj to the moro detailed parts of this question we desiro to 
.remark — 

(a) It is within the right and dutj of the Umv ersity to insist ou certam fundamental 

requirements whilo allow mg the colleges a good deal of liberty to develope 
features in accordance with their own special ideal 

(b) Me consider tho superintendent should be a member of the professorial staff 

and should be given adequate disciplinary powers to be exercised in special 
cases m consultation with tho principal and the regular college authorities 

(c) and (cZ) Answered largely in our rules and regulations and m the introductory 

material given above Xho college library close by is available A special 
hostel library is being gradually formed In the hostel common rooms there 
is a liberal supply of books and magazines There is in addition the collego 
common room and the debating and other facilities of the Union Society the 
rules of which w e append There are varied facilities for sports m the college 
grounds The college has also its own magazine The Students Chrontck 
which circulates oil over India 

(e) M e would put the limit at 100 

{/) Tho superintendent should be sufficiently free to give a couplo of hours dailj to 
general tutorial assistance 

" Hoste- Rules and Regulations 

Hostel hours — 

(a) Gale hours — The gates are closed at 9 f m and opened at 6 a m Between theso 
hours no student must he absent from the hostel except by the special per 
mission of the superintendent 

(£) Roll call —The roll for arts students is called every morning at 7 and every 
evening at 9 Each student 13 expected fb be present unless ho has received 
special leave of absence 
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{c) Puty-is — Immediately nft<>t i oil call pmurt nro li"ld morning and o\onmg. 
All ails’ student 1 it mb nl in (ho bod'd are oxpt^t fed to attend, unless they 
Im\o conscientious objt ettoiw. 

(t/) Meal* — The hour- foi mud, nro — 

Breakfast . . !) '10 a m. 

Tiflm 1*50 i>m 

Dinner . . 7-0 ,, 

Students mo t \poctcd to -it down to tin n mu ils at tho proper time Jf tho\ 
mo absent ftom am mud, or find it neet> aty to hare a meal at a slightly 
difleient lioui, the\ must gi\c adequate notico to t ho manager All students 
obtaining leave of absence should ul-o mtunato to the manager tho period 
during *w Inch tho\ will be away 

2 Payment of fees — Both the t -dablishmcnt fee and tho food ihmgca aro payablo 
on the fust day of the month Jf not paid by tho third of tho month a fino of one anna 
will bo lovied foi each day's dclnv 

3 Remission of food chaigc *■ — Students lcaMiig the 1 ostel in teim-timc duimg tho 
course of any month me lequnrd to pay the full food charges if they liavo been m resi- 
dence foi a period of thiee weeks oi o\er 3i they leave aftci any shorter period of 
residence they shall be allow ed a 1 eduction of 50 per cent on tho chaiges tfue for that 
portion of tho month duung which they aie absent Tor portions of a month at tho 
beginning or end of the teim tho food chaige will bo o annas pci diem 

4 Leave of absence — 

A Theological students — Theological students desiring leave of absenco should in- 
form tho supeimtondout of then depai tment , 

B. Arts’ students . — 

(а) Wntten application must bo mado to tho superintendent not later than tho 

morning of tho day of departure 

(б) The application must state tho period for w hick leave is required, and also, in 

the case of students not going to their homes, the name and address of the 
relative whom they desuo to visit 

(c) The wTitten permission of a parent or guaidian must first bo obtained before a 

student can be allow ed to visit a friend’s or a relative’s house 

(d) In the case of students desiring leave for a period of less than 24 hours tho appli- 

cation must state tho time of departure and return and also the purposo 
for which leave lSTequired 

(e) Students who do not return to the hostel at tho proper time render themselves 

liable to dismissal 

5 Use of rooms and furmtuie — 

(a) Each student is piovided with a bed, table, chan’, book-case, lamp, and clothes 

pegs Students are expected to keep their rooms and furniture clean and are 
responsible for any damage w hich is done to them Students are also res- 
ponsible foi the replacing of any lamp chimneys which they may break 

(b) Students must not hammer nails into, or otherwase deface, the walls of their 

looms The superintendent will, on application, supply a carpenter for any 
necessary work 

(c) The super mtendent may prohibit the putting up of any picture m a student’s 

loom which he regards as unsuitable 

(d) Students must not introduce other furniture than that supplied by the oollege 

into then rooms w ithout special permission -They must also limit the number 
of their boxes to those absolutely necessary 
(c) Each student is provided wutli a lock and key for his room, and a key for the 
drawer of his table Tf these are not returned intact at the time of his' 
v departure from the hostel, he will be required to pay the amount of their 

cost 
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6 Lights out — Students must not keep their lamps burning after 11 pit without 

special permission 1 ' 

7 Miscellaneous — 

(а) Students aro expected to be m thar own rooms between 7 4^ and 9 am and after 

9 30 r m also ns far as pos ible between 7 and 9 p ji 

(б) Students aro expected to endeavour at nil times to avoid disturbing the other 

inmates of the hostel quadranglo by loud reading singing or shouting 

(c) Students must not walk along tho east and west parts of the quadrangle except 

when visiting one of the professors 

(d) Students must not w alk or sit on the hostel roof except between the hours of 5 

and G 30 p M and must not go beyond tho bounds marked by black lines 

(e) Students appointed to perform any special duty in connection with the manage 

ment of tho affairs of the ho tel and undertaking responsibility for the same 
aro expected to dischargo their functions with due regularity and thorough 
ness 

(/) Students aro expected to act as gentlemen towards the servants The kitchen 
servant* aro specially under the direction of the food committees acting 
through their respective food managers for tho time bemg and the general 
* hostel servants are under tho authority of the assistant superintendent 

(g) All orders to the hostel servants should bo made through tho assistant superin 

tendent or in his absence through tho hostel superintendent 

( h ) No student is entitled to uso tho servants for any private business nor to des 

p-steb them anywhere entente the hostel without special permission 

(N.B — Theo! gl »1 stud ta in y havo It neccss ry tho «e Tices of their own spec! 1 bearer when ho la not 
required for general hoetel work ) 

(») All complaints regarding kitchen or hostel servants must be promptly made in 
writing to tho hostel superintendent 

(j) Students are forbidden to uso tho night lavatory during the tune when the hostel 
gates aro open except with special permission 
(it) Students must refrain from spitting in any part of the hostel buildings 

(l) Students are liable to discipline for any misconduct not specifically provided for 

m these rules 

(m) Arts students are liable to haio their names placed m the conduct registers 

(which is inspected by university officials) for the following misdemean 
ours — 

(i) Disobedience of orders or infringement of any rules made for the well bemg 
of the hostel 

(n) Absence without sufficient cause 
(m) Contmued neglect of study 

(iv) Insubordination or disrespect to the authorities 

(v) Assaulting or abusing a servan 

(vi) Want of cleanliness and tidiness in their rooms or on the premises 


Serampore College Unio'T Soiuuix Rules 

1 The name of tho society shall bo the Serampore College Union Society 

2 The objects of the society shall be — 

(а) To provide opportunities for the discussion of all matters affecting the welfare 

of the students of the Serampore College 

(б) To arrange debates discussions and lectures Upon topics of general interest 

(c) To take any steps that may appear to the members advisable from time to tune 
with a view to promoting a corporate feeling among the students of the college 

3 All students of the Serampore College and all professors lecturers ana officials of 
the college shall be regarded as members of the society 
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4 The executive management of the affans of the Union Society shall be vested in a 
committee consistmg of the officeis of tho society, viz , a piesident, four vice-presidents, 
a secretary, and a treasuier, togethoi with tho secretaries of affiliated societies or clubs, 
ex officio, and one lepiesentative of each of the following — - 

(a) TheHighei Theological Depaitmcnt 

(b) The Fourth Year Class (Aits) 

(c) The Thud Year Class (Ants) 

(d) The Second Year Class (Arts) 

(e) The First Year Class (Arts) 

(/) The Vernacular Theological Depaitment. 

5. The officers of the Union Society shall be appointed as follows — 

(a) The principal of the college shall be president, ea; officio 

(b) The two senior membeis of the staff shall be vice-piesidents, ex officio, 

(c) The remaining two vice-piesidents shall be elected by ballot - 

(d) The secretary shall be elected by ballot 

(e) The bursai of the college shall be treasuiei, e^ officio. 

One of the vice-presidents shall always be a Bengali mernbei of the staff No name 
of a candidate shall be placed on the voting paper for election by ballot unless the 
candidate has been nominated by two members of the society Elections of office 
bearers, viz , president, vice-piesidents, and secretaiy shall take place annually at the end 
of the session, and those of the representatives, at the openmg of the college session 
Vacancies'may be filled at any ordinary meeting of the society, provided that three full 
days’ notice be given by an announcement published on the college notice board 

6 The representatives of the Highei Theological Department, fourth year (arts), thud 
year (arts), second year (aits), first yeai (aits), and Vernacular Theological Department 
shall be elected by ballot by the students whom they severally lepresent at sectional 
meetmgs called for the purpose in connection with an ordinary meetmg of the society, 
unless special sectional meetmgs be otherwise, arranged for the purpose undei sanction 
of the committee 

7 The ordmaiy meetmgs of the society shall be held on Tuesday afternoons durnig 
the term and shall begm at 3 r ai 

8 A special meetmg of the society shall be called by the piesident at any time upon 

leceivmg a requisition signed by one officer and four oidmaiy membeis of the societj" 
Special meetmgs may also be called by the president, as lequested by the committee of 
the society. — 

9. Any club oi societies connected with the oollege may apply foi affiliation to the 
Umon Society All such applications shall be considered and voted on m an oidmary 
meetmg of the society 

10 No society or club shall be affiliated unless it includes all the students of tho 
oollogo withm its membership 

11 Tho committee shall provide facilities m the meetings of the Union Society foi 
the transaction of the business of all affiliated clubs and societies 

12 The president shall take the chan at the meetmgs of the society , m his absence 
tho chair shall be taken by one of the vice-piesidents In the absence of all the above- 
named officers a chairman shall be elected by the committee of the society. The pre 
sident shall, how ever, alw ays be at hberty, even though he himself be present, to re- 
quest one of the r ice-presidents to take tho chair 

12 During each meeting of the society tho lukng of the chairman shall be final on 
all points concerning the order and courtcsj of debate No question shall be raised after- 
uaids as to tho conduct of mi\ debate or the ruhng of the chairman except at a special 
meeting of tho c ociet j coin ened for tho purpose The president shall call such -a meetmg 
it requested in wilting to do ‘-o bj at least ten members, within one w cek of tho debato 
ufuTtd to , but no motion ‘-hall bo declared earned at nich a meeting unless approved 
b} two third- of the mcmbcib present 
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14 At each meeting of tho society after the reading of tho minutes of the previous 
mfeting time not exceeding ten minutes shall he aifcftved for questions to ho ashed of the 
officers of tho society or of any affiliated society or club 

15 llie agenda of each meeting of tho society shall be prepared by tho seciotary and 
submitted to tho committee Iso variation from the agenda shall bo allowed except 
suth tho consent of tho majority of tho members present at any meeting of tho society 
Any member how o \ cr may gn o notico at an) meeting of the society of Ins intention to 
bring forward any resolntion at the first convenient opportunity and on such notice 
having been given it shall bo the duty of the committee to arrange such an opportunity 
as early as possible with due regard to the claims of other business 

IC Ho alteration shall be made in the rules of tho society except with the consent 
of at least two thirds of tho members present at an ordinary me ting of the society written 
notice of the proposed change having been handed to the chairman and announced by 
him to the members present at an ordinary meeting of the society at least 14 days pre 
vious to tho meeting in which tho pronosed change is voted upon 


SiiABr, The Hon'ble Mr H 

As regards' hostels (and incidentally messes and lodgings if such are retained) 

I should say that — 

(o) They should bo college institutions under the principal Exceptions may 
bo made in the case of special communities c g Musalmans Buddhists 
etc Such hostels may be under the University or a joint committee of 
the colleges concerned 

(6) The superintendent should be a professor and should have extensive powers 
under the general control of the principal 

(c) As much of the control and management as is possible should be delegated to 

monitors and tho messing arrangements to a committee of students Medi 
cal officers should inspect hostels which should be under the same obliga 
tion as schools and colleges in regard to overcrowding insanitary concu 
tions etc 

(d) I have nothing particular to say under this head save that it is sometimes 

complained that hostels are luxurious and tend to make the humbler class 
of boys discontented with their homes I am doubtful if there is much 
foundation for this complaint I would qot for example object to electric 
li 0 ht in hostels It saves eyesight and teaches the advantage of reading 
by a good light 

(c) A hostel or a block of hostel should be of the size manageable by a super 
internment i e it should hold about 50 boarders 

(/) The superintendent should give tutorial assistance He cannot do this in all 
subjects but he should do what he can 

It is difficult to have re Q ard to financial possibilities because if local universities 
are started and if Calcutta colleges confino their admissions to bond fide Calcutta 
students there will be some rearrangement and it cannot be foreseen how many 
students will require hostel accommodation The cost of hostel accommodation m 
the mofusail is considerably less than m Calcutta Superintendents should receive 
allowances 


Shastri, Dr Pkabhu Dutt 

\ 

(а) Hostels and messes should bo under the direct control of colleges but should 

be open to inspection by the University as well " 

(б) The superintendent should be one of the senior professors of the college and 

should be directly responsible for the discipline of the resident students He 
should bo assisted by a number of assistant superintendents (the number to 
depend on tho size of tho hostel) and by a steward 
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Siiastkt Dr PiiAimn — Npoiti , U< v T K T 

Cjt \\W \ 


SlMh, Kurunr ,MaMM)P v 


(c) All mnf leisof rout mo should bn m I hr !i mdn of tlm "fe.vord, who should nl»o lm 

m cluugoof lliodmtng lnll '* Ihnli w ttd !>*■ tontr»II<d hv nil * a«M itnnl 

Mipcnnteiulcnt \ t ho l»n> td a a wlmli lx'mt' tittdi r tin < barf", of flm 
superintendent The * uj>< tmt* ml* ut and lu*> a u taut* “lmtiM nho lie phle to 
oiler some tntoml n^i l im«* to "hul* nt toouulmt th» ir dtb ’ting Hub-* and 
to organise < muiimoiis 

(d) The io should he one m moie 1 ommnn mum ■ f«u *-ttid' nt t in cv*tv hod*.! 


Sitoiu, Kcv T 10 T 

(n) Hostels and “ attached n e^-e ’ should he controlled direct Iv In (lie lolh'gei to 
which they nro nltatlud and the Lnivuutv 'houM oxrin** its rout rol through 
the colleges and the residential nrr mgcuu nt i of c ith colit *>»• should be included in 
the periodical inspection In mmcoiti ofiicnn 

(b) The superintendent miml lie given a status whten will give him complete authority 

over the students outside of the college class room« I would again look to tho 
liouso master of an Encli-h public school ns ofTermg the bc-t example, within 
my own cxpeiicncc, of tho kind of lekitionship' which should exist between tho 
superintendent and Ins students 

(c) I should bring tho students Ihcmsclv cs into the management, * s far ns possible 

lettmg each of thorn undertake in rotation icsponsible duties eonncctcd with tho 
messing arrangements, lilnaiv games, etc Tho principal of the college should 
bo personally responsible for inspection, but might delegate tho actual duty to 
a semor member of Ins staff Speaking generally, I should bo in favour of 
• securing tho most competent men possible as superintendents and then reducing 
inspection to a minimum 

(cZ) A hostel should, if possible, consist entirely of single rooms, however small m-si70, 
simply furnished on a uniform scale, each stude it being responsible for tho care of 
furniture and the cleanliness and good order of Ins room 

Tho kitchen, with duung-ioom adjoining, should bo detached ftom tho mam building 
and connected by a covered verandah — tho bathing place should bo contiguous 
The arrangements, furmturo and equipment would vary to some oxtont 
according as tho students wero Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, or Brahmos 

A sick-room should be provided with conveniences for isolating infectious cases and 
latrme accommodation, and there should be common rooms for the students, 
including a small library containing books of general interest and selected 
fiction lying outside tho course of tho college studies 

(?) The best size for hostels is one affording accommodation for about 40 students 

(/) If, as I advocate, the hostel superintendent is a member of the oollege staff, 
he and his assistant would naturally assist the, boarders in their studies and 
it is desirable that they should do so 


BIntta, Knmar.MA-NTENnftA CttattoRa, 

(ct), (b), (c), {d), (e) and (/) The University should have dnect eontiol over hostels by 
the appointment of committees to carry out these functions -The superin- 
tendent should be tmdei the orders of this committee , thecommittee should look 
into the pxopei equipment and arrangements of hostels, should judge the size of 
hostels, and should insist upon the introduction of a tutorial system It is on 
the propei management of such hostels that the future success of students will 
depend. v 
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SlhTIA, PaSCHANW 

Residence oukido tbo familj is a necessary evil Hostels eta should therefore 
bo organised as much as pos. iblo on tho lines of tho family organisation Tho supenn 
tendon t should Imo family quarters attached to tho hostel in order that tho evil effects 
of hostel lifo may bo min mi«cd as much as possible 

(а) Hostels and attached messes should ho placed under tho caro of tho colleges The 

Unneraty may laj down certain gcncrnl principles of management and 
ascertain by periodical inspection whether its directions aro followed or not 

(б) Tho superintendent should guide and control tho students placed under lus care 

and ho must bo given euflicient authority to lia\o Ins commands obeyed and 
respected Tho appointment and dismissal of cooks and servants and tho proper 
upkeep of tho sanitary arrangements of tho hostel should bo under his chargo 
(c) Tho management of mcs. mg and marketing and keeping of proper accounts should 
bo entrusted to tho students them sell a Hie ultimate control should bo 

vested in tho principal and tho collcgo authorities who will arrange for inspection 
of hostels and nttach'xl messes under them 

(rf) Tho rooms should in general accommodato three students each Each student 
should ha\o a beds tc id one table ono stool one shelf and ono rack for clothes 
provided In tho college Students should provide their bedding dishes and 
other furniture Each hostel should hue at least two dining rooms, one 
kitchen ono store room one room for tho sick and a small library The ac 
commodahon should It prouded ly the State free of rent 
(e) I oonsidcr a hostel accommodating 20 to 2 o students to bo of tho best size 
(/) It is dosirahlo to provide tutorial as. i tanco in hostels Tho work may bo entrust 
cd to supenntendenta-and a special fco may bo lovicd for tbo purpo 


Siniia Ufe'vdra Narayaj* 


(d) \s ft exists at pre ent 

(6) Tho eamo as under regulations now in force 

(c) As at present 

(d) There Bhould bo a separato room m each hostel or in each unattached mess for tho 
treatment of illness Thcro should also bo a library in each hostel 


Sircar, Tho Hon bio Sir Nilratan 

Tho sizo of hostels should not bo largo Tho best sizo would be such as would 
accommodato 30 students 

Tho food supplied to tho students at present is quito unfit for student life Hospital 
aud jail dietary has been settled long ago after careful enquirj made by committees but 
this important matter which affects tho health of thousands of our young men ha3 received 
no attention up to this tirno 


Smith, W Owston 

I feel so strongly that everything depends upon tho kind of men put in charge of 
hostels that until that point is settled it seems useless to answer in the void I have 
had a long and intimate experience of hostels and have often drawn plans and organised 
methods of management designed to secure tho 6o operation of the student to enoour 
ago espnt de corps to prevent vice and sedition. But m wrong hands the powers given 
murht bo used to nromntn tho verv thmes which I wish to nrovpnt. 
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Smith, W. 0\\i>ic»,— conUl— Sldmi ksln, F. W. Sujiuaw audit, Hass ah. 


I legrot that picssuio o£ work m connection with the non Uim crsxty of Patna, and the 
attempt both to complete my old voile at Bankipur and to picparc foi my new duties 
at Indoic, make it impossible foi me to go into these questions more fully But if I wrote 
a volumo it would only amount to this Make great cllorts to get good men with high 
ideals, ability, scholarship, and beiibo, and v hen you ha\o got them lot them work 
iiecly (If it be considoicd propoi to mention names I would bay buck men as 
Cliailes Russell, H. R James, John Mitchell, and Rev William Maclnii of Lucknow.) 


StiuArrnsEN, F. W 

It is difficult to make suggestions legaidmg lesidential auangements for students 
that are financially practicable Any attempt to grapple with the problem 
m Calcutta with the piesent congested colleges involves expenditure out of all 
possible consideration But I should urge that the jail 01 workhouse type of build- 
ings that seems to be specially in favour just now m Calcutta for the new hostels 
that aie being erected out of Government grants have not much of an academic 
appearance about them and are not very favouiable to the development of corporate 
life 

The best hotels aie smgle-iange ones containing about 50 boarders, with a 
lesident professor provided with family quaiteis m the immediate pioximity A 
cook-shed and subsidiary airangements should be piovided for this as a unit A 
hostel system may have any numbei of such units, the only essentials being that 
sufficient space be left intervening and that samtaiy airangements be centralised 
All this is of course impossible in Calcutta, but m the mofussil it should be compara- 
tively inexpensive 

Unattached messes and lodgings should be abolished when hostels aie sufficient 
foi needs 

In legal d to hostels and attached messes — 

(«) These institutions should be undei the immediate conti ol'of the college con- 
cerned, the University exeicismg geneial supervision. 

( b ) Hostel superintendents should be professors or lectuieis of the college and 

should actually live m the hostel or m adjoining quaiters with then 
families This is the neaiest approach possible in India to the “ hoube 
system ” of English public schools 

(c) The management of the hostel m lespect of its food supply should be largely 

m the hands of the students, who should appoint a mess committee, and 
make a iota of students for puichases m the bazar The servants should, 
howevei, be appointed and dismissed by the superintendents, who should 
also see that the hostel is run economically and satisfactorily and that 
the account books are kept m a busmess-hke way All matters of discipline 
must be m the hands of the superintendent, whose control must be absolute 

(d) It is not possible to entei into details as to the proper equipment of a hostel 

without differentiating between Calcutta and mofussil hostels In the 
hostels lecommended above the rhmng-halls and kitchens are sepaiate 
buildings, the fuimtuie is of the simplest — a charpoy, a table, a stool, a 
shelf, and a low of pegs 

(c) Hostels should not be foi a laigei number than 50 to i educe expendituie 
many blocks may be provided on adjoining sites The looms should be 
generally three-seated and give 70 square feet for each student. 

(/) "With a number of hostel blocks located m a given area, each under the 
supervision of a lesident supeuntendent, a certain amount of tutorial 
assistance is possible 


SUH R AWARD Y, HASSAN 

(6) Tlu functions and btatus of a superintendent of a mess or hostel biiould be like 
that of a pioctoi in a British mmersity town 
Hi should aho be a man capable of cieating confidence bj boti.il mtercourse with 
the students and instilling nf nnrnntnin umvnTMf.v llfo 
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(cj The superintendent should have a managing committee consisting of elected students 
who should control all internal affairs 

(d) Kitchen and dining room should bo inspected daily by the superintendent who 

should also partal e of at least one meal a day with the pupils in the dining room 
Proper arrangements should be made for the treatment of the sick in everj hostel 

(e) Instead of having a very big hostel capable of giving accommodation to a large 

number of student^ it is better to have a group of similar institutions where 
supervision management and control can be easily exercised overcrowding 
prevented and personal touch with the superintendent ensured 
Accommodation for about 50 pupils seems to be the outside limit. 

{/) Is very desirable 

If for financial reasons groups of small self contained hostels cannot Le built it is 
very desirable to have a number of assistant superintendents whoso personal 
contact with the boys will be useful 
They may also hold tutorial classes and act as resident tutors 

SUHRAWARDY Z R ZAHID 

As I have already said I am not in favour of messes and lodgings as distinct from 
hostels 

(a) Colleges should provide their own hostels under their immediate control under 

_ the supervision of the University 

(b) The superintendent should be one of the teaching staff of the college with a 

free hand in the management of the institution in his charge 

(c) There should be periodical inspection by the members of the committee of manage 

ment of the hostel or bj visitors appointed for the purpose or by the univer 
Bity inspecting staff The control of the hostel should primarily rest in the 
superintendent who will be under the guidance of the principal 

(d) A hostel should be equipped with bare necessaries and not more than two stu 

dents should be put m a room Efforts should be made to accommodate 
such students m one place as may mess together thus simplifying kitchen 
and dining room arrangements Where necessary separate kitchen and 
dining room arrangements should be provided in view of different castes and 
different modes of life but students should not be allowed to make their 
own mess arrangements 

(e) Ordinarily a hostel should not accommodate more than 60 students 

(/) Tutorial classes should be held in the evening in the presence and under the dtrec 
tion of a professor 


Towle J H 

I will take lodgings and messes first 

I do not think that students should be allowed to live in mes es and lodgings without 
any form of supervision or discipline Such private enterprises as mes es and lodgings 
ought at any rate to be subject to a system of licences under the control of the college 
or University to ensure that the accommodation is reasonably healtliv and clean and 
the surroundings do not demoralise the student 

As to hostels the question requires fuller con. ideration Given rea onable financial 
provision I think that the following arrangements would be both possible and highly 
desirable — 

The ho tel building should be constructed preferably to allow one student per room 
if ft be impo sible the room should contain three students Each hostel 
should have accommodation for not more than 75 students— personally I think 
50 is the more manageable number Besides students rooms there should be 
quarters for the assistant tutor or superintendent as the case may be There 
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Towle, J H. contd. 


should also be one reading or recreation room, and unless hostels are to bo 
grouped into larger units, there should be a dimng-hall if caste observances 
admit Similarly, there should be either a room or small building for religious 
observances 

The sanitary arrangements for such a hostel will be easy to make in places where there 
is a good water-supply and a drainage system, but m all cases great attention 
should be paid to the free access of air and sunlight to the latrines and 
bathiooms 1 mention this point as it is so frequently overlooked m designing 
students’ quarters In each hostel theie should be a sick-room for the reception 
of emergent cases of illness or accident The hostel should m all cases be capable 
of complete closing at night 

If there be a largei unit than that of a hostel for collegiate or university purposes 
then I would suggest that such unit be composed of not more than four hostels, 
that is to say, it would provide for the residence of a maximum of 300 
students In this case, it would be possible to have a common dming-hall for 
all students of the unit, also a library and common playing-fields Medical 
treatment would be more efficiently provided m such a unit, e g , there should 
be a dispensary in charge of a qualified man 

As regards the management and control of hostels, together with their relationship to 
a college or umversity, I beg to offer the following suggestions — 

Each hostel should have its own menial staff working directly under the assistant 
tutor or the superintendent The superintendent, as mentioned above, should 
be a resident officer The machinery of hostel life should be controlled by- 
him He should also have disciplinary power in case of minor offences. 

I consider that the best type of assistant tutoi would be found m the junior 
ranks of a collegiate teaching staff In anv case, the superintendent must be 
a man ot education if he is to deal satisfactorily with his students Above 
this superintendent, it is not easy to say whether there should be only the 
principal of the college, or a member of the teaching staff entrusted with 
tutorial duties (using “ tutorial ” m the Cambridge sense of the word) If 
the college is large I think the tutor becomes a necessity He should be 
adequately remunerated for this extra work and his teaching work should be 
lightened He should be required to live within reasonable distance of his 
hostel His powers should be consideiable and should include all minor matters 
of discipline, together with the right to recommend expulsion or rustication. 
The tu tor will command more influence if he be also a professor of the 
college Ability to play and organise games is highly desirable 
If hostels bf organised m the larger unit, as mentioned above, it may be possible to 
do awa y with the tutor altogether and to make the, assistant tutor or the 
supenn 'undent responsible directly to the man in charge of the larger unit, who 
may be called “Warden” It is clear that the warden is m an entirely differ- 
ent pos tion from that of a tutor He should be a man of very high standing 
m the college or Umversity and, preferably, a man who does some of the higher 
teaching, because his influence will be greater on that account ; but he will 
be able to do very httle teaching. His duty will be to manage tins larger 
unit Ho will exercise the right of punishment in all cases not delegated to 
the assistant tutor , and there should be no appeal against his decision even 
m case of expulsion or rustication The warden will require at any late one 
assistant who can reheve him of some of the hostel work, e g , organisation 
of games and societies The warden should try to know as many of his men 
as possible The certificate of the warden as to his attainments and character 
should be held as a most important credential for a umversity student The 
warden should have considerable independence if he is to make his unit a 
success and to encourage esprit de corps 

The^o largo units can be organised for games purposes, firstly, by hostels for competi- 
tion among themselves , and, secondly, as a single body for competition with 
external teams or clubs. 
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The principal of the colle 0 e or toe vice chancellor of the University as the case may 
be should have advisory and supervisionary powers over wardens but in no 
' case should he have the right to interfere with the internal discipline of the 
warden s unit 

This brings us to t6e connexion between the hostels and the college or University 
Personally 1 think hostels should form an integral part of the college* and the college 
should be the teaching umt attended by the students residing in the different groups of 
ho tela It 1 po sible however that a university may rise in which there are no colleges 
all teaching being provided by the University In this case the wardens would report 
direct to the S nate of the University While the Senate through the vice chancellor 
should exercise advisory and supervisionary powers excluding matters of internal di3 
cipline in which the warden s authority should be supreme 

{/) Finally this sub £© tion raises the question of tuition in hostels I think this 
idea has many points to recommend it So far as it is possible the assistant 
tutor or the tutor preferably the latter Bhould give tmtional work in his own 
subject among the men of his own hostel If there is no tutor for each hostel 
then some arrangement would have to be made for lecturers or professors outside 
the hostel staff to give tuition 

It W’ould be perfectly impossible to expect a warden to give much of this tuition. 
On the whole such tuition in my opinion should be given through the hostel 
organisation To bnng an external authority into the hostel in this country is 
likely to lead to trouble If therefore* it be impossible to arrange for this 
tuition through the hostel staff I am inclined to think that it would be better 
not to consider it as a part of the hostel arrangements but as a part of the 
college teaching 

It will be noted that an effective tmtional system will require quite a large staff m 
fact a considerably greater staff than is po sessed by most Indian colleges at 
pTe ent 

The above note has not discussed details as the time at my disposal was sufficient 
only to lay down general lines 


Turnep F C 

(a) I consider that the University should not be called upon to assist colleges in 
residential arrangements for their students except by providing building or main 
tenance grants where these are possible The university inspectors of colleges 
should however inspect residential arrangements and in cases in which these are 
inadequate the college should be compelled to reduce its numbers A possible 
method of compulsion would be to cause the college to forfeit to the University 
the whole or part of the fees of students for whom residential accommodation 
has not been provided 

(e) The best Bize for hostels is determmed by the number of students with whom the 
superintendent can form and maintain human relations This number depends 
on the personality of the superintendent but 60 may be taken as a maximum In 
hostels of under *5 boarders a corporate spirit can with difficulty be maintained 


Vachaspati Sm Kantha 

Students should live wherever possible with their parents and guar 1 ns and m 
the midst of family influences. In other cases students must live m hostels and at 
tached messes under proper supervision 

(a) and (c) Hostels and attached messes should be under the management and 
control of the college authorities who should be responsible for proper manage 
ment to theUmversity Occasional inspection of these institutions by university 
inspectors is desirable. * 
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Vacttaspati, Siti Rantha. conld — Vidyabiiusan, Rajendranath and Vidyabhusana, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Di Satis Chandra — Waheed, Shams-ul-Ulama Abb Nasr — 
Wathi-n, 6 A — Wilt jams, Rov. GARnnr d 

(b) and (/) A professor of the college or any other educationist of high merit should 
be the superintendent He Mill frame rules and exercise authority over the 
students m respect of management and control of the institution, and should 
give tutorial assistance to the students 

(d) Hostels should possess a decent librar} 7 , a common room, and a debating club The 

kitchen and dining-room should he at some distance fiom the residential part 
A medical practitioner should be engaged foi hostels He, however, need not 
occupy the hostel premises 

(e) A hostel should accommodate fifty students, and not more 


Vidyabhusan, Rajendranath, and 
Vidyabhusana, Maliamaliopadliyaya Dr. Satis Chandra. 

The general answer to these queries is — Students should live, wherever pos- 
sible, with their parents and guardians and in the midst of family influences In other 
eases, students must reside in hostels or attached messes under proper supervision 
Hostels for college students should be under the control of the college authorities, who 
will be responsible for pioper management and supervision to the University The 
supermtendent should be an educational officer of high merit It is desirable to 
provide for tutorial assistance , boarders should be given every facility to manage their 
own affairs under the guidance of the Supermtendent 

■\Vaheed, Shams-ul-TJlama Abu Nasr. 

My suggestions regarding hostels and messes are the following — 

(l) The tutorial system should be introduced m hostels. 

(n) Hostels and messes should be under the personal supervision of teachers 
of exemplary character of the same rehgious denomination 

(m) Provision for separate reading-rooms and dormitories 

(iv) Rehgious observances should be strictly enforced, especially m case of 
Muhammadans 

(y) A prayer-room foi Muhammadans should be set apart 

(vi) Weekly lectures on moral and religious subjects 

(vii) The superintendents should be men of exemplary character and piety who can 

conduct prayers and dehvei suitable lectures on religious subjects 


WATiiJhN, Gr A 

I have had much experience m regard to residential arrangements for students. 
-These should, I think, be controlled always by the college authorities In charge of each 
should be a warden who should be a professor or a lecturer, under him a supermtend- 
ent whose duties would.be largely those of a housekeeper or matron m the boarding- 
house of a pubhc school The warden would be responsible for the discipline, the 
supermtendent for kitchen arrangements Each hostel should have about 50 students, 
* under a warden. Each "college should have a sanatorium, a doctor, a large common 
room, and a library for its resident students I think the ideal is a college of 500, w ith 
10 hostels, 10 wardens, 5 superintendents, and 10 messes 


Williams, Rev Garfield 

(a) Hostels should bo entirely under the control of college authorities But in 
the terms of affiliation the University should lay down its minimum require 
ments m respect of residential quarters, and no college should be affiliated 
which is not prepared to comply with these minimum requirements, Probably 
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thero should bo a special sub committees of tho board of control who30 duty it 
would bo to eco that theso requirements in respoot of students residences wore 
complied with and to deal with all questions which might anso in respect of the 
collego s agreement with tho University mftdo at tho timo of affiliation. Apart 
from this tho University qua University should havo no control whatever 
over tho hostel Rut it must bo oloarly understood that this contemplates 
tho elimination of all hostels not under tho direct and absolute control of somo 
college aTi hated to tho University 

I havo no hesitation in discarding tho attached moss as an institution utterly 
unworthy of a university 

(6) Under tho Gchcmo outlined abovo tho principal of a college would bo tho ultimata 
authority in oil residential quarters attached to tho collego and under him 
would bo a number of tutors and somo of thb University professorial staff 
Somo of these would act as wardens and superintendents of the various resi 
donees Such wardens would bom respect of all actual hostel administration 
tho final authority under tho principal and great latitude should bo allowed to 
colleges in their methods of conducting and controlling hostels Tho University 
should not interfere with anything provided tho moral physical and intellectual 
well being of tho students is properly guaranteed by arrangements approved 
by them m their original agreement In almost all cases tho superintendent 
wall bo a recqgniscd University professor or tutor and ono of the rules that tho 
University will lay down os on essential to affiliation will bo that propor occom 
modation and arrangements for resident tutors (whothor superintendents or 
not) exist m all hostels 

(e) Apart from tho inspection indicated above tho management control and inspco 
tion should bo m tho hands of the college authorities and groat latitudo should be 
allowed in respect of them 

(d) Singlo rooms adequate lighting and ventilation and protection from sun and 

rain. Kitchens and dining room arrangements should be in a separate block 
joined to tho quarters by a covorod way And they should bo so constructed 
that they can bo transformed at will into separate messos or a common mos? 

The collego library would always bo at tho disposal of the hostel students but 
a reading room and ono or two common rooms Bhould be provided 

If possiblo a Bmall wing with two rooms should be set aside for illness 

(e) Not less than 30 and not more than 60 m caob block. 

(/) Something more than a desideratum m my view an essential. 

Thero 13 absolutely no reason why tbeso hostels should be expensive buddings Thev 
must however have attached to them accommodation for both married and singlo pro 
fessors and open spaces for athletics and if possiblo gardens Such a hostel is impos 
sible if the University remains where it is 


WlLLOUGHB* R W D 

Co operation is an alarming word but it really meins something almost ludicrously 
simple The whole progress of humanity is a history of how men learnt toorh together 
and all that co operation means is working together It follows from this that in bo far 
ns we arc civilised and removed from the primitive individualists savage we are already 
to a high degree co operative The whole organisation of onr lives so far as it is organised 
is already co operative — even in the most remote and primitive Indian village Our ad 
ministration our commerce industries our domestic life the whole fabno of our oulture 
is only possible because we are people who work together with a more or less de tr con 
ception of our own job — what particular function in the great organism is ours We can 
find a very striking illustration of thu in the great war in which we^are now engulfed 
The difference between this war and past wars for instance the great world wars of the 
VOL XU T 
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last ccniuiy, is chiefly tins — that those wore iuus of mminnml u.vmos nrxl tins is a war of 
tlie nation, organised and co operation from llu primal m the field and the admiral on 
the seas down lo the "women who art 1 mnhine nui •'lull , enttinc our lmnrst'. drums' 
om-motoi cam and (o the small boss who aie pmmling om (n.vt-i and performin'! thr 
hunched useful functions of the hoc • sent Out W’tope , our farms and oin tkik a ate 
nenrh as important as onr a nines and nn\i<~ and an put of the same oipamsation The 
eoopciiitne national Mimtme is one of the pn >t V otis v ha h Hmuam i- foninp on 
the w oi Id and om success depends on om h unmp thr h'-on and djirrtinn fi- 1 re Milt, to 
finei ends If then en filiation r alu ul\ to op nitre the ruiturd rjn< -tton ime-i as to 
what is the point of the co opt mine imminent if it rejn-'iit- onh a c oit of pioi > 
exboilation to cro on dome wlmt wc are doimr 

What justification line T pot to rome line and ( dk to sou , hout things which yon 
nil know ns well ns I do end mine of con pioh-dilc murh hr iter ' 

The answer is T think this that luge el i t- of huinsmtc , not IK inltult’ <nd often 
the mod important chinos from an teonoinK j omt of urn ait vrl votkmg together 
as thee might and without help and null ue l ion *hov no ngn* of beginning to do so 
Kow the most obvious ai d Intgrst of these th's-r ‘jeemlh m Indn is the cult i 
vntmg pcaoant, and hence the fart that m India the cooperative iroicirtont firds its 
pnmary and most .mpertant field among the agricultural population , hut it i- important 
that co ojeintion itself should not be identified with one of its developments, and that 
yon should not think of it as meaning a illngc banks oi college stores. Co-operation is an 
attitude tow aids life 

Now theie are ceitain elements of the economic body which have under the pressure 
of advancing civilisation been organised oi organised thcmscK es to woik together more 
or less effectively, but theie are otlieis which no hardly organised at all The adminis- 
tiative sections of most nations, the industrial anel the miht uy sections, have fount to play 
into each other’s hands, to woik together because they arc subject and have for some time 
been subject to fieice international competition But there are, even in a highly deve 
loped nation such as England, two elements of the community where such mutual adjust- 
ment is rudimentary — the agricultural produce! and the consumer of agricultural pro- 
ducts It will be observed that the last section computes every poison in the nation, 
since every one eats and e\ ery one clothes himself and all food and clothes come from 
tl e land . but we are regarding each such person in his aspect ns a consumer If he 
is himself also an agricultural producer he can generally feed himself Now such disloca- 
tion and failure of adjustment means a gap That gap Ins to be filled .somehow and 
a class of man always springs up lo fill it He is very often quite well organised foi his 
own ends and so long as the gap exists he is necessaiy and pcrfoims a useful function This 
kind of man m the case of the two classes we have m view is loughly the middleman 
and moneylendei To leave these vague generalities and come to the concrete conditions 
with which we aie mainly concerned I propose to consider the tivo classes nidicated as they 
exist in India We have then on the one hand, the cultivator and, on the other hand, the 
class which does not live on the land, hut has to buy at shops all it eats and all the clothes it 
puts on — a class to which you and I belong In India the cultivator is a veiy big and very 
important man indeed Economically he is a giant who dwarfs the rest of us to pigmydom 
Our industries are comparatively insignificant, or, to put it m another way, agriculture' is 
our mam industry— overwhelmingly so We are all sitting on the shoulders of the eultiva - 
tor and if we can add 5 or 10 per cent to his pow r ers of production it means a growth of crores 
in the wealth of India and a corresponding increase in the standards and possibilities of the i 
whole of Indian life Now the cultivator needs a lot of things, but be needs perhaps most 
of all water, seed and money and the greatest of these needs is money Water is supplied 
by the heavens if they are loudly — though w ater is not always sufficient oi available where 
it is most wanted Seed he can manage for himself if he has a crop — though not always 
good seed Money he must get from some outside source and be has usually to borrow 
at something over 25 per cent , sometimes very much higher Now the cultivator is 
generally an honest man and a hard-working man, he is attached to his fields and he usually 
discharges his debts ^ Does it not then strike you as curious that he should have to pay 
?P — 33 per cent for the money "without which he cannot raise his crop, while there are crores 
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of rupees all over India seeking investment at much lower rates of interest ? The wild 
cat joint stock concerns which failed in the recent banking crises found thousands of con 
fiding persons to lend them largo sums at 6 or 6 per cent There is obviously something 
\crj wrong here there is ono of these bad gaps we are talking about Why do not tho 
great banker* and all the persons who hi\o more money than they can use themselves 
lend money to the culti\ator — if he is an honest man and can afford to pay a very good 
return on the money ? Because he has no security and no prudent man will lend money 
to a man he knows nothing about personally unless good security is offered Tho in 
dividual cultivator Ins normally nothing ho can offer in tho shape of security — ho has 
no transferable rights in his tenancy ho hn3 no sohd property of tho type of buildings 
etc He has only his labour and Ins honesty But how is the distant bank or capitalist 
to Incur that this particular man 13 honest and laborious ? He can t know this and 
therefore won t lend So a class of man springs up to bridge tho gap He gets to know 
the individual cultivator more or less and he lends him money at high interest— taking 
his ri~k The village moneylender charges this high interest not because ho is a rapacious 
blood sucker or a grinder of tho face of tho poor or any other of tho unkind things that 
are said about him (tho tillage lamn is often quite a decent individual and ho performs 
an uidispen able function) but becauso bo 13 taking big risks — ho has no security So 
the problem is how to find a security winch tho cultivator can offer This security cau 
be found — like most things — through organisation and combination If m a small village 
the more substantial and hone t cultirctors band themselves together to ho jointly and 
unlimited!} responsibl for each other a debts to assess each other s real credit and to watch 
jealously that the money which thej Ime jointly borrowed is so spent by each of tho 
members that it wall produce more mono} — you have got security and qmte good security — 
and where jou have got security you have got credit A man lending to such an associa 
tion is in a very different position to the ordinary moneylender If one of tho cultivators 
forming tho a sociation turns dishonest or la7} I10 has the others to fall back on — to their 
la t anna — and moreover ho knows that a member of the society is not likely to turn 
dishonest or lazy bccauso all the others will watch him for their own sakes and will aeo 
that ho docs not borrow too much and that he applies what ho does borrow to productive 
expenditure (selection audit $upcn ision) explain This rather crudely put is the prm 
ciplc of agricultural credit co operation It is not mysterious and it is not magical — it 
is simply an example of tho obv ious fact that a lot of peoplo working together can do things 
better than the same people trying to do the same things each by himself But co opera 
tion does not stop at creating security or credit — the two tlung3 are identical — it goes on 
to create capital It would bo little use calling societies into existence which were to go on 
till Doomsday borrowing money at 12 per cent Tho co operative society s function u 
not onl} to enable it* member to borrow from new sources and at rate at which he cou d 
not borrow before but also to enable him to do the opposite to save and amass capital — 
which he equally could not do before exc pt in a wholly uneconomical way Supposing 
the kashtlar has had a couple of good years and has made more money than he can con 
vemently put into his cultivation — he has now nothing to do with it except to hido it or 
to convert it mto ornaments In both cases it may be stolen and in neither case is it of 
any use to himself or the community It is earning him nothing and it is earning nobody 
else anything Ho is. too small a man to start moneylending on bis own account You 
can t set np as a local Shylock on five or ten rupees Therefore he ns often as not spends 
it on something quite useless or foolish and when the procession of lean years is upon him 
lie has to stand up and face it with empty hands Jsow the small Raiffeisen so ietiea 01 
poor cultivators in Europe seem to have had a stronger instinct than the Indian peasant 
towards thrift — for even m the most poverty tricken and usury ridden tracts they began 
from the outset to put their few annas of savings mto their societies and it was not long 
before these societies became independent of outside borrowing But in India it has 
proved, very difficult to inculcate thrift in tho village There are many reasons for this 
which I have not time to enter mto here beyond saving that it is not reasonable to expeefc 
the peasant to deposit mone\ in his societv till he has paid off all his old mahajan debts 
and so long as he can put the money mto lus land with greater advantage So we induce 
him to save monev despite himself by the share system and irora his society margin of 
interest By the second I mean that while the primary society borrows from its financing 
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agency at say 12 per cent, it levies interest from its members at 15 per cent and tbe margin 
of profit goes to tbe societies’ owu capital By the share system I mean this — each member 
has to take according to Ins status one, two, three oi more shares The shaie is of say 
Bs 20 and is fully paid up in 10 years Each man accordingly pays one rupee a fasl for 
each share The sum thus accumulating also goes to swell the working capital of the 
society as a whole These two factors result m the case of a normally healthy society 
in its owning within five years or so more than half the capital which its members are 
employing and when the shares are fully paid up the society should own at least its 
whole ongmal working capital When the ten years are up, the members will begm to 
divide the profits according to their shareholding and could of course, if they like, reduce 
the rate of interest their society charges to its members One of the mam functions of a 
central co-operative bank is thus the paradoxical one of teaching it societies, how to stop 
horromng from it A really co-operative society should, when it has reached this stage, 
he its own banker possess substantial capital and greatly improve its pioduction and the 
standaidof living among its members This process has of'conise a moral side on which 
there is no time to enlarge — but it is obvious that the continuous responsibility, mutual 
dependance and mutual vigilance must induce a corpoiate sense stiongly discouraging 
to quarrelling, drunkenness, gambling and other antisocial practices — as has been found 
m actual fact This sketch of the ordinary primary agricultural credit society is neces- 
sarily compressed and bald, hut will perhaps give an idea of the bulk of our work It is 
by no means the only way in which co opeiation can raise the cultivator m the scale of 
life though it is the first and indispensable way in which he can be helped to help himself 
— for until he has been shown how to emerge from the quagmire of sempiternal debt, how 
to acquire credit and to possess capital he cannot begm to work out Ins own salvation One-' y 
he has emerged, having learnt the lesson of organisation, it requires small stretch 7 ( ^ 
imagination to perceiye that eo operation will bring within his leach the improved seed t ^ 0 f 
will both increase and improve his out-turn , the tube wells and other wells that 
cause his dry lands to giow green and the spectre of famine^ to fade into the -distance f 
the manure that will enrich his harvests and the improved implements and pov er plant 
that will help him to face the rising cost of bullock power and manual labour In many 
of these directions co-operation has made good its footing — notably m the matter of seeds, 
wells and implements We have made a beginning with cattle insurance — a matter of 
vital importance to a man whose chief agricultural capital may be swept away in a few 
days by epidemic disease and there are still further developments looming on the 
horizon I have spoken of the gap the failure of adjustment between the producing 
and consuming classes and the growth of a necessary, but parasitic body of men to bridge 
the gap The cultivator has brought his crop to harvest, he has been relieved of some- 
thing of the crushing burden of interest on the money he has borrowed to raise it, he 
has even organised his supply of seed, of water, of manure, of implements, of cattle He 
still does not reap the full value of Ins produce He must sell to a small dealer, who sells 
to a larger deiler, who may sell to a big wholesaler, who m turn sells to a retailer, who sells 
to you and mo Each of these worthy persons levies his toll and performs no indispens- 
able economic function So long as the gap exists it must be bridged, but if the cultivator 
and the consumer could jom hands to bridge it themselves, the cultivator and you and I 
could put those tolls in our pocket — and there would be quite a pretty penny to divide 
Now recently a number of societies m two or thi ee districts have combined together to 
put on the rail a considei able quantity of the new Pusa 12 wheat grown from seed 
obtained through co operative agency which was consigned by the help of the Agricultural 
Department direct to the English market One need not be a visionary to foresee a 
time w lion federations of co-operative societies wall be loading their own trucks with 
agricultural produce and even opening their co operative sale dcp6bs In Lucknow, 
Agra and other large cities Such an association could afford to sell us, consumers, agri- 
cultural produce at cheaper rates while the cultivator %vas getting bigger prices for it 

This brings me to the other side of co operation to which I alluded at the beginning of 
the^e remarks The consumer is m some ways as ill organised as the cultivator I sug- 
gested that the fact that the honest and laborious cultivator can’t get a loan at 15 per 
cent, when the dishonest company promoter could get any amount of money at 5 or 0 
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percent showed clearly that there was something wrong Does it not also strike you as 
somewhat surprising that while in villages not ten miles away pure milk does not fetch 
more than a rupee lor 10 or II seers you have to pay a rupee for not more than 8 seers of 
miik of vprj doubtful punt} I — that it o -very b'wdtogetgbewwhvehia wot adulterated 
and that ev en then you pay CO per cent or so moro than ia received by the person who 
makes it ? It is clear that there is something wrong hero too This is the other face of 
co operation — tho organisation of tho consumer Development on this side is m India 
rudimentary so fir but m England for instance it is far the most important aspect of co 
operation. Thq North of England in particular is covered with co operative stores and the 
great co operative w ho csales hav c huge turnovers w hich run mto crores of rupees In these 
provinces distributive co operation as it is called (apart from the distributive work m 
agricultural credit societies) is represented by tho few co operative stores some of 
them at colleges and boarding houses — there is one quite successful one m Mirzapur 
^city — and by enterpn es like the y am store by which the Sandila weaver has combmed 
to cut himself loose from the middleman by gettmg reliable yam at wholesale prices 
The store is of particular interest to us here because it is a co operative enterprise 
which has been more successful in colleges boarding houses and hostels than else 
whero and because cxperimentcs bavo already been made with a co operative store 
m the Meston ho3tcl at Badshahbagh It has even greater importance m my 
eyes because of its effect m bringing tho educated youth of this country mto prafi 
tical contact with co operative ideas and business practice — a process which I conceive 
to be of vital importance not only to co operation but to you I will revert to this point 
Meanwhile it is of interest in connection with tho mal adjustment — the gap— which I 
instanced m the matter of ghee and milk that a co operative society in a boarding house at 
Allahabad has tackled tho problem with considerable success by gettmg mto touch with 
a co operative ghee society and taking up most of their outturn and by arranging for a 
supply of milk from cows of their own 

I have said that tho development of co operation on the distributive side— which for 
us means practically speaking co operative stores — has been rudimentary m this country 
as compared w ith Europe and also n3 compared to the progress made m credit co operation 
The chief reasons for this difference are to be found m the contrast which obtains between 
the conditions here obtaining and those which prevail in western countries The 
cardinal difference which governs the whole problem in India lies in the smallness of the 
margin between wholesale and retail prices I mean by this that the shopkeeper m the 
Indian bazar has very much smaller expenses than his equivalent in say an English town. 
Rent and taxes arc \ ery low nothing is spent on plate glass or showy window dressing and 
tho cost of establishment w very often, practically negligible In tho bulk of cases the 
small hopbeoper has no assistance other than that of his own family — and their wages have 
not to be reckoned m when he is fixing the prices of his commodities Moreover most 
trades m this country are hereditary and shops descend from father to son for generations 
so that the shopkeeper acquires a sort of ancestral clienttle of customers whose tastes 
and requirements he can gauge with extreme accuracy These family connections en 
gender mutual confidence and ho is not only enabled to lay m a stock which will meet 
without exceeding lus customers requirements but he can reduce to a m n mum the 
risks of tho credit sale system which is the almost mvarwhls custom m the towns of North 
em India. Now a co operative store has to compete with this retail system it has to 
keep up a paid establishment which tats mto the profits and which is almost necessarily 
le s efficient m buying and selling than the hereditary shop keeper Moreover a co 
operative store l often not in a good position to estimate the requirements of its members 
and is apt to be landed with surplrn stock of unsaleable goods It ako loses interest on 
the large amount of capital locked up in credit sales and it sometimes suffers severely 
from bad debts There is another factor which operates against the co operative store 
m India In Europe shopping is done among the great ifiass of the population by the 
purchaser himself or herself In India the upper classes and— wherever purda prevails 
— the middle classes al o send servants to do their shopping Servants do not get 
any dastoon from the co operative store and consequently do their best to deter their 
employers from resort mg to them In England most co operative stores give tokens or 
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counters to each person purchasing and at the end of the j car a cash boffus proportionate 
to the profit ruado by the storo to the pci son who produces the tokens Kow in the bulk 
of cases fcho women do tho shopping for the family and appropriate this bonus as 
pocket money at the end of the y ear Consequently the actual ‘purchaser has there a 
strong mofivo to remam loyal to lus store, wheteas m India there is an equally stiong 
and suiular motive to make tho actual puiehasei abstain fiom dealing with the co 
operative store 

Oui experience, hover cr, shows that success can reasonably be anticipated if certain 
definite conditions be giren Tho mcmbcis of a store society must be recruited fiom 
a homogeneous community — they must be people all moie or less of one soit — so that 
their roqunemcnls will be unifoiai and can be gauged with accuracy A large Indian 
town ordinarily' comprises a considerable variety ot ciceds, communities and castes whose 
habits of hfe differ very widely Some aie meat eateis, others icgetauans, some woai 
one tyqic of clothing, others afiect perfectly different sty les and c\cn matcuals But unless 
the co-opeiati\ o storo can standardise its demand it is likely to he landed with a lot of 
stale and unsaleable stock Secondly, the mcmbcis must June acquired sufficient eco- 
nomic or co-operative training to appicciate tlie manifest advantages, both to themsehes 
and to then society, of the cash system of business Tlindly, the store must he able to 
command the honorary sei vices of capablo and disinterested persons with some business 
trairpng 01 aptitude This is essential m order to keep dow n the cost of establishment 
and to guard agamst the possibilities of embezzlement, dishonesty , or mere negligence 
on the part of the paid staff 

The conclusion v r hrch oui experience has diavn from these considerations is that 
there are only two types of co-operative stores which can at piesent be recommended with 
any confidence The fiist of these tyqies is adapted to tho requirements of tho middle 
class residents of a small town 01 tho inhabitants of a mohalla of a largei town most of 
whom belong to the same community or stratum of life If the majority' of membeis of 
such a society consist of, say, cleiks, officials, and salary-earneis whose income ranges 
from 30 to 100 rupees per mensem then icqunements in the w r ay of food and clothes are 
likely to be fanly uniform and if standaid qualities aie stocked and a little expenenco 
has been acquned there is not likely to be any laige suiplus of unsaleable stock at the 
end of the yeai It is also likely that among such a community it may be found possible 
to secure men of business experience who are ready 7 to devote to the stoic especially 
in its earliei stages — a certain amount of unpaid tune and tiduble The members are 
all monthly wage-earners and it should not prove difficult to induce them to deposit 
at the beginning of each month a fixed amount in advance agamst purchases to be made 
during the month From such a type of store moial as well as economic lesults may be 
anticipated The members wall gam familiarity with the advantages of thrift — it is an 
infectious and insidious virtue thrift — and will piobably begin to practise it 111 r othei 
directions they may be led on to take a general interest m the co operative movement, 
to found separate thrift and credit societies and even to associate themselves w T ith the 
administration of the district bank — if one should exist in their district 


The second type of store winch can now be recommended with considerable confi- 
dence— is that of which some of you have already some acquaintance a store society foi 
the membeis of a hostel or a large boardmg house attached to a college The requirements 
o sto ents living m such a hostel aie usually fairly umfoirn and are limited to standard 
ar ides of consumption. They have also the very great advantage of an esprit de corps — 
a communa sense and communal pride which provides honoraiy management of a keen 
an capa e ype ( yen where no store has been brought into existence it is, I undei- 
s an , a common prac ice for students to pay for purchases m advance , and this essential 
feature w not therefoie be felt as revolutionary or burdensome Moreover the membeis 
have the great advantage of help and guidance from the superintending staff and the 
college can o ten help to save it running expenses by placing at its disposal a go down or 
store room Apart from the saving to your pockets and the assurance of decent quality 
In w hat y 7 ou buy, such an institution has, I think we can justly claim, considerable educa- 
tional v ue It is an object lesson mi the elements of economics and contact with realities 
always stimulates interest It will, I hope, attract the minds of many young students to 
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the economic And industrial problem which will loom so large before the India of to morrow 
and whoso solution is so vitally important for the future of our country It will I hope 
impress on many mind* — still plastic enough to retain the impression — the dignity and 
the romance of business and of labour Tbero has been as 3 ou probably know of late 
3 ears a considerable movement in the direction of enlisting the support of the under 
graduate in our older English universities to the co operative organisation by the creation 
of such stores which aro on a large scalo and managed bj the under graduates themselves 
I would Again emphasise tho importance of eschew mg credit The system of ad 
vance deposits is as cxpencnco shows vciy easy to cnforco in the case of a college store 
It is often the c ise that the members of a ho tel belong to so many mes ea Each mess 
will then under this system deposit an advance with the store society and each individual 
will do tho same for his separato requirements Tho accounts are adjusted at the end 
of the month and the system will bo found to weigh hcavilj on no one The mana 0 ing 
committee should themselves decide after full discussion what classes of commodity 
should be stocked and should as far as thej can contrive it make tho necessary purchases 
It is aLo their duty to fix tho prices current and when they can find the time to supervise 
tho actual sales — particular^ at unusuiliy buoy times As littlo as possible of the higan. 
management should be left to tho paid staff I and my department will be glad to help 
to settle tho forms of books and accounts. One other point every effort should be 
made to manage tho business with capital raised within tho socictj — and no monev should 
cvpr bo borrowed from outside without consulting a general meeting or tho department 
as to tho extent and terms of such borrow mg It is an excellent plan to keep as I under 
stand to be the case a store going for somo little time beforo seeking registration This is 
quite easj so long as you do not borrow mono} from outside I would also impress on 3 ou « 
that tho audit of a store socictj comprising as it does a complete stock taking and 
valuation is a formidable business and should be done in sections and it is desirable that 
some of the members should volunteer to assist the auditor 

There is so much to do and so few of us to do it that I have not been able to find time 
to give moro than a rambling and incomplete sketch of the moaning and scope of co 
operation. I am profoundly impressed with tho importance of the co operative movement 
and my own job I consider it about tho most v aluablo work to which a man who has tho 
interests of his country at heart can lay his hand Tho economic problem of India is to 
my ramd prior to tho problems of education and politics Till the body of the community 
has attained a certain level of or Q amsation and standard of independent life neither poll 
tics nor education can have very much meamng or effect Economic organisation means 
eventuallj both education and pobtics — lots of them — but it must precede them if they 
are to be m any sense national Politics are at present meaningless to that gigantic 
but pathetic figure who represents the vast majority of our fellow citizens and a littlo 
ill digested learning would lie precious sour on his empty stomach In his case at least 
life must be made more worth living before education can touch him or politics mt rest 
him The field that lies before us stretches over tho horizon and a little understaffed 
Government department can only turn a few lonely furrows in tho great expanse The 
success that has been aelueved is due in large measure to the unpaid labour and devotion 
of the gentlemen who direct the administration of our district and central banks and to 
the district officers sympathy and guidance But all these gentlemen have their own 
avocations and can only give us theix spare tune They cannot do the spado work of 
preaching organising educating supervising m the village anl m the city The labour 
ers m this vme3 ard are lamentably few For this our most e 3 ntial work wa ne J 
men and need them bitterlj — men of the n 0 ht type— and I look to the colleges and 
seminaries of the provmce to produce them Unless the movcm nt can attra t them 
and compel their enthusiasm the e oaomic regen ration of th se provinc s will b a 
halting hard fought and spasmodic struggle 

We need men to take up organisation and propaganda as a labour of unpaid patriotism 
and we ne d men to enter the s rvice.of our district and central banks I can off su h 
men no bed of ro es — the work is hard out door work and it ne J3 hou by patien e and 
great industry It does not mean sitting in a bank office and telling oth r p ople to do 
things. It means going into the village and town and talking to the peasant and the 
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artisan about then own little affans, explaining tilings over and o\oi again which arc as 
often forgotten, wrestling -with apathy, w ith dishorn. -Jy, with stupid it} Isor can I offer 
such men lugli pay at the outset — though as the mmomenl glows the banks arc begin- 
nmg to be able to offei thou servants a not inuttiactne wage But the work is interest- 
ing, healthy and mspmng and is pcihnps (apart from the field of battle) the clearest 
oppoitumty of solving our counti\ which now pi events itself — and India has never been 
lacking in men who have put the semto of an ideal bcfoio the sen ice of their personal' 
ends 


Bye-Laws or the Hostel Co otepative Society Limited, Allvilvhad 

l Prchnunaii/ 

1 In the construction of these bye-laws unless the conlini} appeals from the context, 
the w'ords or expressions are used in the following sense — 

ti 

“ The Hostel ” for the Oxford and Cambndge Hostel, Allahabad 
“ The Society” for the Hostel Co-operative Socictj, Limited 
“ The President ” for the president of the society for the time being. 

“ The Secretary ” for the general secretary of the society for the timo being. 

“ Member ” for the member of the society 
“Month” for the calendar month 
“ Year ” for the academical year (July to June) 

Words signifying the singular shall include the plural and vice versa 

II Name and Objects 

2. The society shall be called the “ Hostel Co operative Society, Limited, Allahabad) 
and its registered office shall be in the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel, Allahabad 

3 The objects of the society are — 

(a) To assist its members m obtammg the necessanes of life and such other things 
_ that are generally required by students, at reasonable rates 
ib) To receive deposits from members and thereby promote thrift 
(c) To do any other co operative business approved of by the general meeting of 
the society and sanctioned by the Registrar of the Co operative Societies 
{d) To promote and assist the development of co operative ideas and entei prise 
and to encourage thrift, mutual help and spmt of fellow-feeling generally 

III Capital 

4 The capital shall consist of — 

(a) An undetermined numbei of shaies of the nominal value of Rs 10 each 
(G) Deposits from shareholders ~~ 

(c) Advance money from purchasers 

( d ) Loans. 

G Each share shall be payable as follows* — 

With application Re 1 on allotment Rs 4 The liability of a member foi the 
debts owned by the society shall be limited to the nominal value of a shaie 
or shares held by him 

G lhe following shall be eligible for membeislnp — 

(а) Present and past hostellers 

(б) Present and past members of the staff of the hostel 

/ The intending members shall sign a prescribed apphcation form and when admitted 
o membership on payment of the allotment money (Rs 4) shall receive a certificate 
if membership signed by the President and the Secretary 
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8 Tho approved applicant shall pay Rs 4 on each allotted share within two weeks 
from the date of intimation given to him fading which the application money (i c Re 1) 
will bo forfeited and the reserved share shall bo withheld 

9 Each member must hold at least one sharo in the society 

10 No member shall at any time hold more than ten shares 

11 Membership shall cease on — a 

(а) Withdrawal " 

(б) Expulsion 

(c) Death 

12 A member wishing to withdraw shall make an application to tho Secretary who 
will lay it before tho Board of Directors for necessary consideration 

13 A member may bo expelled or removed by the Board subject to the sanction of 
a general meeting— 

(а) For failure to make payments due from him 

(б) For dishonest dealings with and attempts to injure the society 

14 A member who e connection with the society has ceased under bye Iaw8 II (a) aud 
(6) or his heir under 11(c) shall he entitled to tho repayment of the money to his credit 
subject to the deductions under bye law 15 provided that if he is expelled the whole 
or part of the balance duo to him may be withheld by tho Board together with the value 
of the shares held by him 

15 Any member who ceases to he such shall remain liable for any money he owes to 
the society 

16 The liability of a past member for the debt of the society as they existed at the 
tune when he ceased to be a member shall continue for a period of two y ears from the 
date of his ceasing to he a member 

17 A member ceasing to be such (under 11(a)) or his heir in case of his death (tide 
11(c)) shall apply to the Board who will make arrangements for the transfer of his shares 

18 All applications for transfer shall be disposed of before any new shares are issued 
and proceeds thereof remitted to the former owners 

19 All applications for transfer must be made to the Secretary between 20th March 
and 25th July or when leaving tho Hostel 

20 Share money and other sums due under bye law 14 which remain unclaimed for 
three years Bhall be forfeited to the society 

21 (a) If any member fails to pay any instalment on or -before the day appointed 
for the payment thereof a penalty of an anna per day shall accrue from the said day pro 
vided that the maximum penalty shall not exceed Re 1 m the case of any one such default 

(6) If the instalments he not paid within a month from such default the Board 
may serve a notice on Buch member roquinng him to pay on a fixed date sucli dues and 
fines on pam of the share m respect of which such due is payable being forfeited without 
any further reference to the member concerned 

22 The Board may re allot or otherwise dispose of any forfeited share as they 
think fit Tines shall be credited to the current accounts of tho society 

/ 1 General Meeting 

23 lhe supreme authority shall be vested m the General Meeting of the shareholders 

-24 A general meeting will be held — 

(o) In August (called the Annual General Meeting) 

(6) Whenever summoned by tho Board or the President (called an cxtiaordmaiy 
general meeting) 

20 In a general meeting every shareholder shall have one vote which shall he given 
personally 

26 One fifth of the members residing in the hostel shall form a quorum In case of 
a meeting adjourned for want of quorum and held again no quorum shall be required 

27 At least two days notice specifying the date hour and place of tho meeting and 
the business to bo laid before it shall be gi>eu to tho members 
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28 (A) The Annual General meeting shall — 

(a) Elect a president and the directois for the yeai fiom among the members 
of the society, residing in' the Hostel 

(&) Remove them accoiding to these bye-laws 

(c) Determine the disposal of the leserve fund and of the piofits (subject to these 

bye-laws) 

(d) Consider and pass the annual balance sheet and also considei and pass ordeis 

on proposals of the Board 

(e) Limit the maximum liability to be inclined by’ the Boaid on belalf of the society 

(/) Transact any other business brought before it by the Board 

2S (B) Any proposal signed by twenty membeis must be put before a geneial meet- 
ing , other pioposals sfyall be dealt with under bye law 41(K) 

29 All matters shall be decided by a majority of votes, the President of the meeting 
havmg a casting vote, m addition to his vote as a member 

The votes shall ordinarily be taken by the raising of hands, but ballot if so desired 

30 No member shall vote on any matter m which he has a dnect personal interest 

- F Board of Directors 

31 The aftans of the society shall be controlled by a board of dnectors of seven 
membeis including the Piesident, elected by the general meeting (28(a)) for one year or 
until the new directoiate has been elected It shall have power when necessary to co opt 
not more than three other dnectors from among the membeis of the society 

32 All the directors shall retne fiom office on the day fixed for the election of the 
new dnectorate, but they shall be eligible for re election 

33 A director shall vacate office — 

(a) If he ceases to be a member of the society 

(b) If he absents himself fiom three consecutive meetmgs of the Board without 

sufficient reasons 

34 The following office beaiefs shall be elected by the Board fiom among themselves — 

(a) A general Secretaiy 

(6) One or moie assistant secietanes 

(c) A treasurer 

(d) Auditors 

33. A casual vacancy occunwg on the Boaid shall be filled up by co-option by the 
remammg directors, and a duector so co-opted shall hold office for the remainder of 
the retiring directors teim of office 

30 Thiee directors shall form a quorum for a meeting of the Board 

37 The Board shall, subject to the approval of the General Meeting and in accordance 
vith these hie laws, make such lules as they deem advisable for the working of the 
sociefy 

35 Meetmgs of the Boaid shall be called w henever necessary (but at least once a month) 
by the Secretaiy and at any time at the requisition m writing of at least three ckrectois 
in the absence of the President and Vice-President any other Duector may bo elected 
as chairman of the meeting 

39 All matlcis shall be decided as unclci bye-laws 29 and 30 

d0 The Board may recommend to the general meeting the removal of any direeloi 
befoie expiration of Ins term of office 

11 The Bond shall ha\c the follow mg poweis — 

(«) To puicluwc food giam and other commodities m which the society is doing 
business on conditions couducne to the interest of the members generally 

(b) To fix rates foi the gooda «o put chased with powers to revise such ratc3 at any 

tune 

K c ) To c iu-o a notice board to be fixed up m a prominent position m the shop 
for notifying paiticulais of rates current for tho commodities 
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(d) To fix rates for- the payments of the instalments of shares and for the recovery 

of loans 

(e) To sco that no member tal cs undue ndv antage of his ri 0 hts to purchase good 

from tho society 

(/) To borrow money on behalf of the society ( object to bye Hws 28(e)) 

(j) To receive and disburse money and other property oil behalf of the society and 
to arrange for the s ifeguardm^ of its funds and documents 
(/t) To appoint suspend and dismiss salaried or non salaried officers and othei 
employ 6s and to require security from any of them if necessary 
(i) To admit new members and to secure transfer of tho shares of the existing 
members 

O’) To expel members subject to tbo sanction of the general meeting 
(/) To receive and decide complaints and proposal made by my member 

( l ) To examine and publish accounts and to publish tho annual balance sheet of 

tbo society 

(m) To consider tlo inspection notes of tho 1 pgistr ir nnd his assi tants and to 

mako proposals to tho general meetings with regard to them 
( 11 ) To mako proposals to tho general mcctm D whether as regards dividends 
profits and rcser\ e fund or any other of tho society a affairs 

(0) To supers iso the business of tho society m nccordanco wuth tlieso bye laws 

(p) To sanction contmgent expenses as recommended by tho becrctary 

(q) To rcgulato tho routmo of tho office 

(r) To delegate by a special resolution any of their powers to the Secretary 

(s) To uuiintun tor the society such registers and books as may bo required by tho 

Registrar 

(t) To arrange for tho safe custody of tho funds of tho society 
(«) To call a general meeting 

4° The Board may appoint to perform specnl duties committees consisting of such 
members of their body or any other member of the society (subject to Ins consent) as 
they think fit Such committees 6hall conform to any regulations that may bo 
imposed upon them by the Board 

43 The Board may with tho approval of tho general meeting require the services 
of any or all of tho members for any work undertaken by the society m such capacity as 
may be prescribed by tho general meeting 

VI President 

44 The President shall — 

(a) dominate one vice president from among the Directors 
(&) Convene an extraordinary general meeting 

(c) Call a meeting of the Board if necessary 

(d) Act as a responsible head of tho Board and of the whole society 

45 The Vice President shall have the powers of tho President in the latter s absence 

VII Patron 

4b The Warden of tho Hostel shall bo the patron of the society 

47 He shall be an ex officio Director but by e law J3(6) shall not applv to him He 
shall have the pow cr to ask the Board to reconsider any action of the society 

48 He shall be eligible $pr election as the President of the society under bye law 28(a) 
4.) Ho shall Ime the power to nominate a member of the staff as pro patron and 

delegate to him any of the powers vested in him under theso by e Iaw 3 

VIII Secretary 

oO The duties of the Secretary shall be — 

(1) To attend the meetings of tho Board and general meetings 

{-) To record the minutes of 6uch meetings and to present them for confirmation 
at the next meeting 
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(3) To sign on behalf of llu* • oriel j nil ptpm except receipts and cheque? l'-'iutd 
In Iho Tree urn , the aliuro u.rtiluat<s, died*, and other similar documents 
‘.hull a ho heu the signature of the J’muduit 
(•1) To conduct the iminpondt »< c of the f>o'i(t\ and nipple information to the 
membets 

(5) To Keep all the important papers of the • oeict} other than thoao Kept b> tho 
Tretbum 

(0) To picpaic the annual rejioit 

(7) To superintend the work of tho office 

(S) To mxangc for and procure the stoelc-in trade of tho society and to is-uie tho 
same 

(9) To incur the expcmbtmo on contingencies within the limits fixed. 

(10) To delegate niv\ of Ins powers to the assistant secretaries 

(11) Generali} to can} on the business of the socict} and to exercise lus discretion 

m cases of emergency and to perform an} duties which maj be specially 
entrusted to him In the Board 

(12) To call general meetings and meetings of the Board under these b} claws or 

nuclei the instructions of the President of the Board 


IX Treasurer 

61 The ircasmei shall — 

(a) Receive all monies on behalf of the society and issue receipts for the same. 

( b ) Pay bills hearing the signature of the sccietary and presene vouchers for the 

same 

(c) Keep all the accounts of the society 

(d) Prepare and sign cheques w Inch shall also bcai the signature of the President 

(e) Prepare the annual balance sheet and submit the same to the Secretary 


X Payments and sales. 

62 All tiansactioiLS by wa} of pui chase and sale shall be concluded for cash or against 
advance deposits 

53 The stores kept by the society shall be retailed ordinarily to those members only 
w r ho reside m the hostel mcluding their guests and servants and to non-members in case 
of sarplus and damaged goods 

54 Tho prices shall be fixed and altered by the secretaiy under the general directions 
of the Board m conformity wnth the maiket rates as far as possible 


XI Auditors. 

55 One oi more auditois shall be appointed by the Boaid fiom amongst the Directors' 
to audit the accounts of the society, monthly and to leport on them and to audit the annual 
balance sheet 

56 The accounts shall be subject to current check by the auditors 

57 The following registers wall be kept — 

1 A register of members 

2 A register of shares 

3 A minute book of all the meetmgs of the society and of the Board. 

4 A stock book of stores. 

6 A cash book 

,6 A purchase book 

7 A sales book 

8 A day ledger 

9 Any otkei-book oi register prescribed by the Board or the Registrar, 
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XII Profits 

53 Profits shall bo disposed of as follows — 

(а) Of the annual profits 25 per cent shall bo placed to the reserve fund 

( б ) The remainder (75 per cent ) shall be applied — 

(1) To the payments of bonus not exceeding 4 per cent on the rnnual amount 

of purchases on tho advanco deposits system 

(2) To the payment of bonus not exceeding 2 per cent on the annual amount 

of purchases on tho cash system 

(3) To tho payment of dividend on share capital not exceeding GJ per cent 

(4) To any local charitable object in an amount not exceeding per cent of the 

profits 

(5) The remaining to tho increasing of tho reserve fund 

N X/// Resene Fund 

59 The reserve fund may be invested as decided by the directors and approved of 
by the general meeting (subject to clauses (a) (b) (c) and (d) of section 32 (1) of Act II 
of 1912) It can be drawn upon to meet losses as decided by the Board approved by the 
general meeting and sanctioned by tho Registrar 

GO (1) On tho dissolution of the society the reservo fund shall be applied first to the 
discharging of tho liabilities of the society secondly to the repayment of the shares paid 
up and lastly to the payment of any unpaid dividend on share capital for the previous 
twelve months 

(2) Such portion of the reserve fund as shall remain after the payments mentioned 
in clause (l) shall be applied to sufih local object of public utility os may bo selected by the 
directors and approved of by the Registrar If within three montlis of the dissolution of 
the society the directors fail to make any selection that 14 approved of by the Registrar 
the latter Bhall either apply it to any local object of public utility that he considers suitable 
or place the amount in deposit m some co operative or other bank until a new co operative 
society with a Birailar area of operations is registered in which eient it shall be credited 
to the reserve fund of such society 

G1 The funds of the society may be deposited in the Post Office Savings Bank or the 
Allahabad Bank or the Bank of Bengal 

XIV General 

6 ° The society shall be dissolved by the Registrar or by a two thirds majority of the 
shareholders assembled at a general meeting specially called for to consider this question 
and with the sanction of the Registrar who may appoint a liquidator 

C3 Disputes between the society and its members concerning the business or the work 
mg of the society shall be decided by the Board subject to an appeal to the general meeting 
whose decision shall be final 

64 These bye laws shall be binding on all member*’ directors and office bearers 
whom they concern and shall only be modified by a two thirds majority of the share 
holders at a general meeting specially called fox this purpose and with the sanction of the 
Registrar 

S C SATYAWADI BA 
~ President 

H D BANERJFE 

Secretary 

The bye laws of the Hostel Cooperative Society Limited, Allahabad !No 112 of 
Allahabad distr et uere duly registered on Ilth December 1916 


R W D WILLOUGHBY 
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WoRUSwoEiJd, The Hon’ble Mr W C 

I believe primanly m the ‘ day-’ system, phpils and students living at home, and 
attending local schools oi colleges Next m hostels, cither small, say 50 60 students, 
or if largei, internally divided into units of tins" size all hostels oi smallei units to be 
undei adequate supeivision Adequate supervision means supervision by a man whose 
character and position evoke lespect and confidence of a school hostel, by a master, 
of a college hostel, by a professor Supeivision, eg, by subordinate clerks, has little value, 
they have no control and can set no standard of conduct The superintendent of a col- 
lege hostel should be a tutor m the sense of geneial advisei and friend not m the sense 
of a coach , provision for this should not be made in the hostel College hostels should be 
under the control of colleges, not of the Umvei sitjf a college should be cntnely respon- 
sible for its hostels, though the rules for then management and the arrangements for 
supeivision should be reported to the University for approval Messing should be 
arranged by committees of the boaideis The superintendents should mvanably be mem- 
bers of the teaching staff of the institutions concerned, and should have family quarters 
on the premises Tins is essential the Indian teachei does not normally legarcl this kind 
of work as a duty that may be pioperly expected of him, and is not hkely to undei take 
it unless the conveniences are considerable Eveiy hostel should contain rooms (smgle 
by preference) foi boaideis, adequate kitchens and dining looms for different castes, a 
common loom sufficiently large for general meetings, a hbraiy with facilities for consulting 
books on the spot, a sick-room remote fiom the mam building, and space for indoor and 
outdoor recreation The daily routine should be definite and strictly enforced, since 
college students m Bengal have to learn habits of legulanty and punctuality which they 
should have learned at school In particular definite study hours should be insisted 
upon, and quietness be compulsory during them Eirst year students might with ad- 
vantage spend these hours m the common loom, under the charge of a senior student 

I do not approve of messes, foi reasons previously given I also considei school hostels 
an undesirable development, to be countenanced only where the need is patent no 
attempt should be made to attiact young boys away from their home locahty and their 
proper guardians In school hostels boys are Seldom under adequate supeivision 
schools seldom reahse the moral responsibility they incur by aspmng to satisfy more than 
purely local needs I would gladly see none but day schools for Indian boys 

Such papers as I have seen relating to recent tioubles suggest the conclusion that most 
of the students who have come under political notice have been tampered with m hostels 

J do not consider that any satisfactory hostel scheme is possible m Calcutta diffi- 
culties of expense and of site will always stand in the way Numeious mufassal colleges, 
with attached hostels, will be the most economical and efficient solution, and local contribu- 
tions to this end would probably be forthcoming 


, Yusuf, Khan Salub Maulvi Mohammad 0 

00 

to audit 

balance T lic hostel should be directly undei the supervision of He pnncipal of the college 
and the superintendents should be appointed on Ins nommation by the govern- 
or mg body of a,,piivate college or by the duector m a Government college The 
1 2 mversit V interest m the hostel v ould be lepresented by the university mspectoi 

0 ^ostels and messes and possibly, by a member appointed by the University 

1 A mmuK sltlns tonimittee °f the hostel 

4 A stock tP ntendent n ould be responsible, under the geneial supeivision of the 
o A cash boo, * or ^ 1C administration of the hostel He would make admissions, 
G A purchase Ut? 1 S ^ 1T11 » grant leave from the hostel at lus own discretion, make 

7 A sales book. r ' isi0n the kitchen and out-houses and sanitary anangements 

8 A dav ledger an J r grave case to the notice of the principal, m whose hands 

9 Any othci "book oi°" cl expulsion foi serious misdemeanour. 
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\usvr, Khan ^alub Maulvi Motummad — contd 


(n) As regards me° es it is desirable tint however small they should not be placed 
under the control of the senior member of the mess but that they should bo in 
charge of a niemLer of the teaching stall of tho institution to which the mess 
is attached or another academical institution and ho should reside in the 
pro mi c*« 

(in) Tor the control of me« e tl ere si ould be a n e s committee appointed 1 y the 
University to inspect them in conjunction with the in pcctor of mes cs and 
hostel 

(e) Tho superintendents should be re ident in the hostel and should be ncce«siblo to 
the boarders at all rca onnblc hours Thev should mate frequent in. pection of the 
living rooms and make tl o clo e per onnl acquaintance of every boarder The 
superintendent blouM fie a member of the visiting tommitlce which should 
compn o about six of the prominent members of the community who c duties 
should be of an advi ory nature in tbe administration of tbo hostel 

In both Mndrn all ho tils tie boarders cater for them ehes and in view of tho 
consen us of opinion on their part being favourable to the cxi ting arrangement 
it was decided not to interfero with it The alternatives are (i) ires mg arrange 
ments to le in the hands of the ^uthontie* and a fixed rate cl urged from nil 
the messing to be placed m the hands of an out ido contractor an arrange 
ment which the Muhammidm students of the Canning College Lucknow have 
adopted 

In our hostel however the boarders mainh object that they can secure cheaper 
mcsatn n arrangements than the authorities of tho hostels provido Provided tho 
superintendent is satisfied with the condition m winch they eat and that tbo 
quality of food is wholesome I do not consider that tho pre ent arrangement need 
be changed 

(<7) (i) In a Muhammadan hostel it is necessary that a pray cr room should bo provided 
Inasmuch ns there is no provnon for religious lastruction in schools and 
colleges there is ft strong hotly of opinion in favour of insisting that all Muham 
madan students in residence should observo together ono of tho fivo prayer 
times obbgntorv on Muslims It is not e sontial that an claborato prayer 
room should be constructed but an extcnsiv c co\ ered place should be reserved 
for tho purpose x 

(n) So long ns the messing arrangements aro left to the boarders themselves it is 
sufficient to provide in tho kitchen two fireplaces for each mess of twenty 
to thirty hoarders and stores accommodation Dinin c common and living 
rooms require only the provision of the baro necessities As the boarders 
make their own arrangements it is advisable thoy should have tho manage 
ment of tho arrangements m the dining room and kitchen under of course 
the supervision of tho superintendent 

As it is usually difficult to obtain admission for boarders to the wards of hospi 
taL and aLo cases have occasionally to bo kept under ob ervation it is 
necessary to have separate accommodation for the sick cases Usually the 
friends of tho sick hoarder are anxious to attend and help but it is essential 
that a hostel servant should bo in attendance. 

The servants provided by tho authorities in hostels for all pnrpo es except those 
connected with cooking and messin" should be per fifty students three end a 
half fan-ashes one half sick room attendant and two sweepers and for fifty to 
two hundred students one chaprasi besides one or two durwans a daftry a 
bhisti and a mail to look after tho grounds etc The boarders should provide 
at their own expense for tho common room daily papers and journals 
approved by the authorities Tor this purpose a charge of one rupee per 
annum might be made Books could be supplied from the college library 
(e) The recommendation of tho recent Presidency College committee appointed by 
Government commends itself a3 the most satisfactory ti that not exceeding 
fifty boarders should be assigned to one superintendent It seems desirable that 
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boarders should be accommodated m blocks, fifty m each and, as far as possible 
of the same college 

For schools the dormitory and study-room system is better than a system of four- 
seated rooms -which serve as living and study’ rooms 

(/) It is desirable that the superintendents should prove as helpful as possible to the 
boarders m their charge and that they* should encourage visits of members of the 
teaching stall, but tutorial assistance in hostel or m mess should not be insisted 
upon The student has enough tutorial aid by day and requires tune foi pre 
paration and quiet reading 



QUESTION SO 


Do you consider that the financial resources already available for higher education 
in Bengal are employed in the most economical way P If not with a view to the strengthen 
ing and eipansion of higher education can you suggest some form of university orgaws 
ation which while securing economical administration would make a more powerful appeal 
for support from private liberality as well as from public sources P 


ANSWERS 

An, The Hon bio Mr Altaf 

I do not thmk there is any other way than ramng the fees but I am not eure if 
this will bo popular 

Banerjea J It 

I behovo they nro employed m tho most economical way 

BaUFTVJFA Hr PrAMATH VN Ain 

I thmk tho financial resources availablo for higher education in Bengal are on 
the whole employed in an economical way 

Banerjef, Jaycopal 

I am afraid not The salary scale now adopt *d for different classes of service 
in the department is rather a tioklish question There is undoubtedly a strong feeling 
m the country that a readjustment of this matter consistently with departmental 

efficiency which nobody tv ill sacrifice is not simply a crvm 0 need but the easiest way 
of liberating a part of tho alreadj available public source, which may be more fruit 
fully applied to tLe expansion of edn ation Private liberality will tend to flow with a 
quicker pace and in a larger volume as soon as tho convtdton is successfully removed from 
the public mind that theEduca ion Department is sometimes run with a view to secure 
special advantages to what is considered a favoured cla^s of men- It is also a fatal error 
tn a country Ule this to suppose that a high standard of education must necessarily mean 
a highly costly Bystem Indian traditions and conditions give the he to such an alien 
idea Another check upon public liberality proceeds from a lurking distrust in many 
a mind that — 

(n) A purely literary or scientific but theoretical training is not at present the greatest 
need of the country on which rich people are deposed to spen 1 large sums 

(6) 1 unds made over to the University are not utilised economically when use is made 
of them for creating hairs with liheral salaries attached to them to bo 
filled by men 1 owever eminent and distinguished as scholars without any perma 
ntnt interest m tl e land or m the future ad\ ancement and welfare of its people 
and wanting bo h m accurate appreciation of the special needs and conditions 
of the people as well as m warm ympathy with their g-owing aspirations 

Unless our brilliant University men are actually tr tincd in habits of higher research 
ly those filling the chairs created bj the munificence of nch donors this reluctance on the 
part of the latter to provi le endowments will not speedily or successfully bo overcome 
This is a move in the right direction which ought to be made immediately 
{ 259 ) 
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QUESTION 20. 


Bantrifl, E.u Kumudim Kanta, Bahadur — 15AM.iur.il, Miit’At.Y Dhah — Baki.hti ii, 

Mst Si.hifAU 


Baneriek, 77m Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur 

1 think Ihc financial resources alrcndi nimlnble foi higher education in Bengal 
are employed economically I am afuud tin lesourees a\ailahle me not quite sufficient 
The goi ei mug body of Oo\cinimnt colleges should hn\e more power, and repre- 
sentatives of the people should also he appended munbots of the governing body They 
axe noiv merely advisory bodu s. Thoiolhgt should hr nmnagrd hr the. go\ truing body, 
subject to the control of the Director of Public Instinct ion Clournment should 
make an annual grant to each college The go\t nung body should frame thr budget 
and spend then income, subject to the rontiolof thr Dnectoi of Public Insti uetion If 
the people want development and are pri pared to p;iy for it, Gn\t rnmrnt should 
aid them financially, if possible, and onooutnge pm air hbuaiitv for the improvement 
of liighei education If the people lime a \oiee, tliiough their i< prr scntntivr s, in the 
development of thou colleges I am sine they will support bin rail} any scheme they 
may formulate 


Baneriee, Murat/* Dntit 

I do not think that the financial lesources available in Bengal arc emplojed in the 
most economical w’ay It is so because under the present arrangement — 

(a) The quality of education is sacrificed to quantity, there is expansion without 
strengthening, too many subjects are taught superficially, none thoroughly, 
and, as a result, there aro too many graduates, but none fit for any useful 
.woik This soit of education is a waste of public money 
(t) The higher education is now mainly literary, veiy little has been done by the 
University foi scientific or technical education which aie more urgently 
lequired for improving the economical condition of the country The 
organisation of scientific and technical education would appeal more 
powerfully for support from private. liberality and, being pioductive, would 
be economical 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekitar 

My experience, so far as this question goes, is very limited I may however, ho 
permitted to make one or two statements As legards the fust pait of the question my 
Mickef-i-s -that economy can be effected m a ceitam direction Anangements exist m the 
medical an d 'e agin e cri n g colleges for the study of certain science subjects which might 
have been gone through m the intermediate, or the degiee, stage The duplication of 
such studies may, I think, he avoided by some reorganisation of the existing system 
Students who have not read a particular biancli of science at tho intermediate stage, or 
have not offered it at tho matriculation examination, may he made to obtain their train- 
ing, both theoretical and piactical, at some Calcutta college, such as the Science Associa- 
tion, and then allowed to appear at the piehmmary scientific M B examination The 
Civil Engineering College, by reason of its' distance from Calcutta, may not offer such 
facilities to its students as the Medical College can, but, by the introduction of an altered 
programme of study, I think it may he practicable to effect some economy even there 
T venture also to say that the agricultural colleges at Saboui and Pusa aie not run 
upon an economical basis The students coming out of those colleges do not go back 
to the soil, nor take to farming as a profession, but seek Government or other employ- 
ment 

With regard to the second part of the question, my leply will not again be exhaustive 
My idea with respect to the agricultural college is that it should turn out experts who ( 
would take to agriculture or farming as a profession and show by the adoption of improved 
methods that that profession is an economically advantageous one. Such institutions 
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Banerjee Sasi Sekiuti — conM— Bv>EiUEr Sudhans’dkumati— Ba-sfhjee Upendpa 
Natii — BaRDaloi N C — Basu Satyfndua Nath— Bengal Landholders Vsso a 
tion Calcutta 

should have a direct touch with the people Any problem referred to them concerning the 
naturo of the soil the naturo of the manure the nature of remedies for particular 
pests information as to tho locality where certain things can be had etc ohould 
receivo proper attention and satisfactory replies should bo promptly given to the 
queries made Tho real importance and utility of the department will thus be appre 
mated and public and private liberality may then bo stimulated Tho interest of tho 
pcoplo Mill be aroused m hen it becomes known that the department is doing real worl 


Banerjee Sudhan Sue UMAR 

The financial resources available for higher education in tho hands of the Univers- 
ity are being most economically employed for its post graduate teaching which is some 
how making both ends meet and is struggling under great financial difficulties cspeci 
ally in its science establishment It is unfortunate that the same cannot be said with 
regard to the Government grant to tho colleges maintained by Government where 
a very largo portion of tho grant is being spent in paying big salines to the third class 
men recruited from some second grado universities of tho United Kingdom 


Banerjee, Upendra Nath 

Full freedom should be conceded to institutions as regards their method of teaching 
and the heads o! the tutorial stall should oxcrciso then discretion only in sp cial cases 
requiring particular direction advice K or guidance as may often bo necessary with 
those who have recently ]omcd tho teaching staff 


Bardaloi, N 0 

I do not advocate any expenditure on a lavish scale as the sum may he more 
profitably employed in giving technical training to our young men 


Basu Satyendra Nath 

Decent buildings may be a necessity — but sometimes too much is made of them. 
The general impression stems to bo that more is Bpcnt on inspection than on mstrue 


Bengal Landholders Association Calcutta 

At present university education in Ben 0 al is chiefly financed by the fees realised from 
students — supplemented to a small extent by grants made bv Government 

In the esrl\ days of the spread of English education private liberality helped largely 
in fostering the growth of higher education in this province and institutions like the 
Bajshahi Coll 0 e the Kmhnagar College and the old Hindu College benefited largely 
from the O enerosity of munificent patrons But this source of support has now practically 
dried up altogether No doubt within recent years the Calcutta University has b-'en 
the fortunate recipient of large private benefactions but this wa3 due to the influence 
and exertion of one individual and not to the appeal which the University mal es to the 
people at large 

The cause of this difference m the attitude of the people will have to be looked for in 
the way m which the affairs of the University are administered As things stand at 
present, the University is little more than a Government department and as onr people 

U 2 
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Bengal Landholdci s’ Association, Calcutta —could — Bengal National Oh unbci of 
Commcicc, Calcutta — Buaouhi, JvomiruMiAN— Dm, B. B . and Butty, Bihiitr 
Bhusyn— BuyRdarkar, Sn B G 

have no sliaio m the povvei, responsibility, and nolle of Go\ eminent, their attitude 
towards tlio Umveisity (ns ton aids otlici dcp.it tments of Government) is that of interested 
onlookers, lathei than of active participants Nntur.illv, th«,v rannot finance an institu- 
tion which thoy do not conti ol, and, erjuallv natuialh, tlioy look to Government foi the 
entne suppoib and financing of the Um\ciMl\ 'J’o remedy tins state of things the 
Umvei'sit) must be made mi independent and self contained unit— the control of which 
must lest with an independent body i counted wliollv fiom the colleges and othei insti- 
tutions which will constitute the Uimctsitv 


Bengal National Chamber of Commeice, Calcutta 

Theie aie people of means m whom special mleiest may be created in favour of 
diffeient blanches of study ou tlio “ modern side ” agnculture, commerce, industrial 
technology, and also m the various Indian systems of Darmnu , logic, theology, and 
sociology If they be pioperly approached by Government we tlnnlc substantial 
help will be foifclicommg in aid of tiaimng m those branches The financial success 
wdncli the Hindu University m Benaies lias attained suppoits our view 


Bhaduri, Jyotibhusiian, Dey, B B , and Dutta, Bidiiu Brius \n. 

The expenditure of money on higher education is controlled partly by the 
Director of Public Instiuction and partly by the university anthoiitics 

Government could effect considerable economy without any sacunoe of oflicicncy by 
a larger use of indigenous agency for teaching voile European professor* would, natural- 
ly, require some consideration for residence m a country whoso climate docs not suit 
them and m environment to which they aie not accustomed The country also loses 
altogether the valuable experience they have gamed when they letiro from tic pubhc 
service and settle not in India, but outside 

The Umveisity has within the last decado provided foi post-giaduate instruction in 
lav?, aits, and science and thus inclined considerable expendifme winch would be 
more than justified if an ideal teaching umveisity could be created round tins nucleus 
If this object could nob be realised in the near futuio it would mean the waste of a large 
amount of money and a good deal of stienuous effoit 

There is no likelihood of laismg laigo subscriptions foi the gcneial purposes of 
the Umveisity 

Considerable endowments may, however be seemed foi specific purposes — techno- 
logy and industrial tiainmg, study of Sansluit and the einacularo, etc — if the Umveis- 
lty takes under it, auspices special institutions for cultivating these blanches of 
learning and gives to the donois a voice in the management of the institutions founded 
by them 


Bhandarkar, Sn R, G 

I do not know anything about Bengal as legards the mattei touched on m the 
fust paifc of the question As to the second, I do not quite understand its scope 
But, so far as I can form any conception of it, I am not able to suggest a new foim of 
umveisity organisation which, while seeming economical administration, w'ould make 
a more powerful appeal foi support fiom pnvate liberality Even the piesent foim 
has widely appealed to puvate libeiahty both m Calcutta and m Bombay We, m 
a E owe kvvo excellent buildings to private libeiality and a gieat many seholai- 
an ,, me , s ^ a P 10 Per appeal weie made by the Chancelloi or the Viee- 
f ° r tbe “Rowing of a 11 ew' college r do not think that the appeal would 
ineuhnrU^ upended to We owe some valuable endowments to a public-spmted 
n Inn e dab ad If the point aimed at in this question is whether there 
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BUANDARKAR Sir R G — Wife! — BlTATTACnAR\A NlRARANCItANDRA — BlTATTACIIARWA 

Mahamahopadliynj a Ralh’rasanxa — B nowAL Govinda Ghanpra— Borooui 
Jnanadabhiram— Bose G C 

Bhould be any sectional universities such as tho Hindu and Muhammadan universities 
my view of tho matter is that in their actual working many points must arise calculat 
ed to render the education imparted in these institutions narrow and illiberal I 
am therefore opposed to the creation of such universities 

BHA*rTACriAP\A, Nibaranchandra 

Besides Government nul public donations fees obtained from students and royalty 
obtained from tho umv ersita publications I think that considerable financial help may be 
obtained by instituting um> crsity loans similar to municipal loans All the hostels might 
bo built with the moncj receded from the o loans and tho rent obtained from the students 
might go to pay up tho interest 

That the nbov o proposal is not impracticable will bo proved from the fact that many 
pnvate colleges not only maintain thCm olves on tho fees of Btudents but somo have 
oven succeeded m accumulating funds 

I am indebted to Baku Brajalal Chakras arty founder of the Daulatpur Hindu 
Academy for this suggestion He told mo that by instituting a similar system in tho 
Daulatpur CoIIcgo he solved a good many financial problem 

BnATTtcttAKYYA Malmmahopadhyaja Kaliprasanna 

The public is of opinion that the Uniter ltj is not economical in its expenditure 

The public as well as the Unn crgitj arc grateful to tho Hon bio Justi e Sir Asutosh 
Mukherjce for securing largo endowments for tbo Calcutta University from two distm 
guishcd persona of Calcutta ti the lato Sir Taraknath Pain and Sir Rashbehary Ghosh 
Tho University ought to appeal to tho puhli for suoh pnvato Ubcrahty from timo to 
time. 


Buowai Govinda Chandra 

\cs inspectorships should bo abolished Tho erection of palatial buildings for 
schools and colleges should bo discouraged Healthy and convenient buildings will do 
The University should have inspectors of its own and thov will do for the secondary 
schools affiliated to it Tho post of tho Director of Public Instruction should he 
abolished Primary schools may ho placed under the management of district and 
municipal boards Dual authority over schools is most undesirable 


Borooah Jnanadabhiram 

It w ould be admirable if the college could be removed but it world cause a great 
deal of hardship to students and their guardians — to those students particularly who 
would live with their parents or elder* 


Bose, G C 

The financial resources already available for higher education nro not being 
employed in the most economical way The practical monopoly by the University of 
higher studies in arts science and law especially m Calcutta is financially expensive 
and educationally unsound as colleges are likely to do this work more economically 
and on more ound lines under proper safeguards and with suitable encouragement 
Ibis monopoly is looked upon with disfavour by the people in general and the educated 
public in particular Moreover the quality cf its outturn is bound to deteriorate m 
tho absence of the stimulus of healthy emulation and inspiring competition 
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Bose, Khodi Ravi— Brown, Rev A E — Chakbavakti, Bkajalau— Cjiakbavauti, Rai 

Mon Moiian, Bahadui 


Bose, Xhuoi Bam 

Rost graduate studies m arts aud science at the University may, perhaps, be mole 
economically managed, and on the principle — the greater includes the smaller the 
financial and educational aspects of the Univeisity arts and science colleges maj be 
considerably improved by admitting to then 100ms optionally college students of lower 
forms intent upon extending fuithoi their knowledge of special sciences and arts 
The Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science may be cited as a notable 
ob]ect lesson in this connection. 


Brown, Rev. A. E. 

We consider that it would be an advantage m many Mays if Government grants 
to colleges were made not as lump grants, but as endowments of chairs and lectureships 
This would enable Government to encourage the study of less popular subjects and thus 
prevent the scope of education, especially in the smaller colleges, from being nan owed 
down to just the few subjects which * pay 5 because most popular 

This might also seive as an example to individuals or public bodies to endow similar 
chairs, etc 

We hold that money which is now being spont m erecting largo hostels in Calcutta 
might be used more profitably' m the v\ ay suggested above Experience has show n that 
the erection of hostels does not necessarily solve the educational problem of Calcutta 
If by establishing valuable chair, fust class profcssois were attracted to the mofussil 
students would be less tempted to rush to Calcutta and, at the same time, one of the chief 
difficulties in the way of establishing now universities w ould be removed 


Chakravaeti, Brajalal. 

I am inclined to think that the piesent method of work has not been economical 
The prevailing idea as to the adequacy of equipment has been somewhat extravagant 
and money is being spent lavishly on buildings The amounts that are spent m cities 
might produce bettei results if utilised in luial places 

The cost of education will be much reduced if educational institutions be located 
m the mofussil where land is cheap and living also is cheap The establishment of 
denominational schools and colleges will appeal strongly to private liberality, and 
management by such bodies will necessarily be very economical 

The financial question may be attacked more effectively from another side 
Encouiagement should be given to the idea of asceticism m the teacher and the 
student and that will result m a reduction of expenditure At the same time, an 
attempt should bo made to utilise the laboui of students by giving them scope for 
manual work This can be done m luial colleges by providing land foi gaidenmg 
and agi icultui e and m the cities by piovidmg facilities for industrial woi k Subject 
to tbe above anangements, for the purpose of securing economy, all work of 
education must ultimately have to depend upon the financial support of Government 


Chakravarti, Rai Mon Mohan, Bahadur 

This question can he answered only by a small audit committee To judge from tbe 
calendars, minutes, etc , received by me as a registered graduate I think their size and 
cost may be reduced as follows — 

(i) By avoiding repetitions 
p*) vising abbreviation and compression 
(.m) By excluding some unimportant matters 
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Chawerjei Itai Bahadur Sakat Chandra — Cilauduuiu The lion bio Justice Sir Asir 
tosih Cuaududw Buudan Mouan — Ciudduu PA - The lion Wo Babu Brojl'Idra 
Kisiiore Bov — Cilvuduurv Iho Hon bloNaunb Sved Nawabaly Khan Bahadur 

Cuatterjee, Itai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 

\o they aro nttorod aw ly in the holding of examinations m the difloront centres 
lhc University budget 6beuld bo framed with groator care than it is now 


Chauduuri, Iho Hon’blo Justice Sir Aburosu 

lrivalo liberality depends upon Uic usefulness of the institution In Iho bighot 
brandies of scientific btudica experts engaged in research work may bo encouraged to 
hiart lecture rooms of their own Such lectures will socuro the attendance of 6tudonta 
interested in Iho subject 1 cc3 from them ought, in time to provo adequate for the 
lectures and tbo University will bo relieved from maintaining thorn Doctorate degrees 
may bo granted on tbo certificate of such lecturers In technological subjects this 
scheme has, perhaps a larger field 


Cuaudhuri, Biiuban Mohan 

Iho financial resources already avnilablo for higher education aro not employed 
in tHo mo t economical way tho major portion being spent fur purpo cs other than 
those calculated to serve the purpose of education best e j in multiplying 
inspecting ngcucics The plague spot in tho educational system of Bengal is tho 
I <x>r pay of teachers In secondary schools So long os the teachers aro ill paid and 
therefore cannot reasonably bo expected to devoto the whole of their energy to their 
noth uo amount of university t yilatioua however wisely they may ho conceived 
will bo ablo to effect any substantial improvement of education Tho teachers should 
be well paid so that tho best products of tho University may bo attracted to where 
ihoy uro most wanted Iho financial resources available for education may be made 
over to tbo University and tho University may create a board to employ them economic 
ally end to appeal to tbo public for donations 


Ciiadduuri, llio Hon bio Babu Bhojcndea Kishore Roy 

Bo Iho available financial resources aro not alwoya omployed in Bengal in the most 
economic way and too much is spent upon lands buildings and at times upon fittings 
also If second grade colleges arc established in tbo mofussil in larger numbers and 
if control of education is gradually transferred to tho peoplo both economical admmis 
tration and powerful appeal for support from pnvato liberabty will most certainly 
bo far better secured 


CiivUDiuntY, Tho Hon bio Nuwab Syed Nawabaly Klnn Bahadur 

Iho financial resources available for higher education in Bengal are not employed 
in tho most economical way In a system where tho teaching is not carried on 
by tho University bht by tho different colleges affiliated to it for examination purposes 
the colleges have to provide their own libraries and laboratories and have to appoint 
their own professors and lecturers, for the different courses of study also prescribed by 
the University The result is that ill equipped laboratories and libraries and ill paid 
and third rate professors andjecturers are multiplied with the necessary evil Effect on 
higher education Iho University as has been explained in my answer to question 16 
has failed to co ordinato its post and under graduate work I think that this wastage 
of energy and resources would bo saved under a teaching university more especially 
one of a um college type in Calcutta or near about with its centralised libraries and 
laboratories and first rate though limited number of professors devoted to particular 
subjects I would also add to this the suggestion I have made in answer to que tion 
5 as regards the bringing together of colleges outside Calcutta under a university 
system of the kind referred to therein 
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Choudiiury, Rai Yatindra Nath— Cuowdiiuri, Diiirlndrana'iu— Datta, 

Bxbuutibiiu&on 


Choudiiury, Rai Yatindra Nath. 

Tlie financial resources now available for higher education aio not omployed 
in the most economical way There is much waste of money in paying the stall which 
is employed to inspect schools and collogcs Expenditure under this head can be 
easily cut down and much of the present expenditure under this head can be better 
utilised in founding suitable institutions for higher training and adequate student- 
ships for leseaich Government contribution should also bo inci cased for improving 
highei training in the country Furthermore, by talcing up puiely Indian subjects, 
and those ones which are necessary foi the amelioration of the moral and material 
condition of our countrymen, I think the imagination of our countrymen may be touched 
and, theieby, a more suitable situation m the country may be cieatcd which would 
make a more powerful appeal for support from private libeiahty 


Ciiowdhuri, Dhirendranaih 

The available financial resources for higher education m Bengal are not at all 
economically employed, Moie money is spent on buildings, furniture, and inspection than 
on the real needs of education In a country where once the banian tree comfortably ac- 
commodated the aspirants after knowledge the building ideal of the University seems to 
be too much for the patience of the people I do not want the University to return to 
the old way, which is impossible, but there must be a limit In many cases the available 
funds are used up m procuring the paraphernalia of education, wdicrcas education itself 
is starved In order to see that a w r ell-fed education is supplied, and not a starved one, 
an elaborate system of inspection has been instituted That means further expenditure 
on externals, so further starvation of education itself. 


Daha, Bibhutibhuson 

The financial resources already available for higher education in Bengal aie not em- 
ployed m the most economical way 

As shown m my answer to question 2 only ordinary English graduates are recruited 
for the Indian educational service , what high teacbmg quality can then he expected 
from them ’ Still, thnee as much is spent to secure an English teacher as would be re 
qurred to get an Indian teacher of equal ability 

We Indians live m thatched houses v why do you pi escribe expensive yucca buildings 
for our schools ? an open-an system will he more beneficial to our health The amount 
saved m that w ay can he better used in securing teachers of Ingher ability and m the 
better equipment of libiaries, etc While considering the economic expenditure of the 
financial resources already available I should say that the resomees actually available 
for education in India are very meagre The Indian Government annually spends at 
present a little moie than threepence halfpenny per head of population, while m 
England tlie pubhe expenditure on education per head of population is exactly as 
much every week as the Indian Government speuds m the course of a yeai This 
economic education pohey of Government is mainly responsible for the enoiinously high 
percentage of illiteracy among the Indim people and for the intellectual backwardness 
of the average English educated Indian In a review of the progress of education in India 
the worthy president of the Commission, "Dr Michael E Sadler, once remarked — 

The highest art m the educational policy of a nation is to anticipate needs, to b e 
beforehand with them, to guide nascent aspirations by favouring provision of well 
planned intellectual discipline and opportunity Our Enghsh educational history 
is full of missed opportunities, of failures on the part of the State to look ahead and 
provide m time the land of educational organisation which the nation was about 
to need. The same is true of India. There, as here, the Treasury has failed to do 
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Datta BiBncTiBnusoN — conld — Dytty Birendra Kotiar — Dev Byrod y Prosaud— 
Dey N N 


soon enough what the growing and changing needs of the people required Fduca 
tional policy has been stingily thwarted by a too nanow view of finance Educa 
tion from the treasury point of view has been traditionally regarded as unproduct 
ive expenditure The old taint of a too commercial and of a too individualistic 
political economy has clung to its educational theory The presuppositions of it 
have l ccn fallacious The Treasury mini has neier heie or in India fully 
realised that a wise and generous educational polic\ must lool ahead must be 
venturesome much stake much on the future and it is in essence capital outlay 
upon a scheme of development \\ hat Bacon said about the planting of colonies 
is true of the planning of c ducation — It is like the planting of woods You must 
male your account to lose almost twenty years profit and expect voui recompense 
in the end Indian education has never hud enough money spent upon it 
It is anromic for want of proper subsidy It is in great measure mechanical 
and Btenlo because it has been a irtunlh starved 
I appeal to the president that when he is at the helm ho will set the university steer 
tng in the right direction so that it may reach th ideal which ho himself has held out 


Datta, Birendra Kumar 

Too much money is being spent on the erection of buildings for boarding houses and 
hostels while sufficient attention is not being paid to increasing the pay and prospects of 
teachers and professors As regards tlio pay of the teachers then should be an mere iso 
from the lowest to the highest grades 

Education should be mado cheaper It is too costly at present 


Dey Baroda Prosaud 

luiancial resources alrcaly available for higher education m Bengal are employed 
in tho moot economical way 


Dey N N 

Some suggestions for moro economical employment of tho financial resources of tho 
University are noted below — 

(а) Real eo operation between the colleges and the University secured by adequate 

representation of the professors and teachers on the Senate Already men 
tioned in question 5 

(б) The formation of the academic councils will much lighten the work of tho 

Senate (vide question 8) The academic councils by their constitution 
would most successfully approach the rich people of tho locality and induce 
them to endow colleges and schools 

(c) Post graduate classes m some subjects may be opened in colleges in Calcutta 

or the mofussil where competent professors in those subjects may be w illing 
to take up the work Post graduate students of the Calcutta coll g s 
ought to be given facilities to use the University laboratories and Iibrari s 

(d) Tho study of law may easily be made over to the constituent colleges whenever 

provision can be made for their teaching The academic councils can 
arrange for the opening of law classes in institutions under them Xho 
faculty of law would recognise such efforts 

(e) The private colle 0 es with their defects — however numerous they may be — 

have done much towards the spread of collegiate education m a mo t 
economical way Institutions of a similar nature may be allowed to be 
established in different centres 
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QUESTION 20. 


Dey, N N — could — Diiak, IUu Sahib Bijiaki Lal D’Sou/a, P G — Dutt, Rlbati 

Raman — Dutta, Piiomole Chandra 


(/) The University ought to lccogmso private liberality towards the establishment 
and equipment of colleges by appointing thcso big donors honorary fellows, 
as such lecognition may act as a stimulus to fuithei endowments It is 
a pity that tlio Umveisity has hitheilo but beautily recognised such private 
libciahty. It ought not to make a distinction between a ducct endowment 
to the Umveisity and an ondowment to a college 


Dhau Kai Salnb Biiiaiu Lal. 

No , too much money is being spent foi building puiposco 


D’Souza, P G 


The tutorial system is not quite suited to Indian students, who should be drawn 
away from the habits of cumin mg 


Dutt, Hebaii 11am an 

I have alieady said that I expect the Umversity to assume the fullest responsibility 
foi the cause of high education as the University' really should by the original intentions of 
its foundation The Umversity will woik llnough its college education boaid and the 
District Education Council and the system will gicatly economise our expenses on in- 
spection and building equipment Such a system of oigamsation will keep the Umversity 
greatly m touch with the country and the University's cause will arouse the greatest en- 
thusiasm and its appeal wall meet until the readiest response Let it not be said that the 
people wanted a Swarnamayee College, but the University did not Let the people’s cause 
be the university’s care and the university’s cause the people’s own, there will be no want 
of money m a land that could found a university four thousand years -ago 

The umversity senate should be thoroughly representative — 75 per cent of its members 
being elected by several constituencies, graduates of districts, professors of colleges, 
head masters of schools, hoards of Sanskrit education, of Muhammadan education, ver- 
nacular education, women’s education, agriculture, commerce, industries medicme, 
engineering, arts, science, law, music, and theology No district that has got less than 
100 graduates will have a right of representation on the council 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 

The available financial lesources aie not spent most economically If divisional 
inspectors are taken from the Provincial educational service the woik will bo carried 
on more economically and efficiently It seems a huge joke to appoint as inspectors 
of schools men who are not thoroughly acquainted with the language, customs, and 
manners of the people At present, the inspectors do no useful work which could not 
be done as efficiently by a elerk on Rs 200 to Rs 300 per month 

There should be no Indian educational service professors for ordinary college 
work The experience of the last thirty years has demonstrated that the average 
Provincial educational service man does better than the average Indian educational 
service man 

The Indian Government seems to recognise this fact when it says that, m future, 
teachers of colleges should exclusively be Indians 

, ^ h p re a i' e man y vacancies in the Indian educational service The best thing would 

tW° r cse P° sts to the Provincial educational service and to allot the money 

Borvw n r e£ i , lm P rove the status of members of the subordinate educational 
service who teach college classes 
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Ganguli Suit end ba Mohan — Qeddes 1 atrick — Ghosh Bimal Chandra — Ghosh 
Jnancuandra— Gilchrist R N 


GaNGULI SURENDKA MoHAN 

Tho following general outline may bo suggested — 

(а) Tho matriculation or tlio school final cour o should he of a ln 0 her standard 

(б) Colleges should bo established for teaching suenco and technology 

(c) Literary education should ho arranged for thoso who intend to clovato their 
lives by higher culture and who take up teaching as their profession 
(tl) There should be established separato teaching institutions for other professions 
(c) Special arrangements should bo made for tho teaching of law' and if possible 
this important Bubjcct should bo entrusted to a soparato corporate body 
(/) Special coaching arrangements should be made for higher posts under Govern 
mont 


Glddes Patrick 

Hero I need only recall tho briefly stated general views of university organisation 
and of changes I believe aro approaching Given begmningB of a post-germamc 
university them is no fear of its support 

Hero I may again refer to my Report on Indore to the Indore Darbar now in 
press (March 1018) in which the suggested University of Central India at Indoro 
is reported on at somo length with designs for various of its needed institutes and 
elements and suggestions tow ards its beginnings 

Giiosii Bimal Ciiandp \ 

H our object bo tho strcn e themng and expansion of higher education the Uni 
versity should bo unofficiahsed — at least much Ic s officialised and the needs and interests 
of particular communities considered as far os possible It is only by these two means 
that wo can hope to enlist sympathy and support from private liberality and public 
orgam-sations, 


Ghosh Jnanchandra 

The colleges should exist solely for the benefit of students and institutions 
whether proprietary in name or essence should not be allowed to continue as such 
The finances of each institution should bo scrutinised every y ear by a standing committee 
of tho Senate with tho assistance of a trained account int The recommendation of such a 
oamnutteo that a college is conducted on sound educational lines and deserves financial 
help is likely to carry great weight with wealthy people interested in the promotion of 
education 


Gilchrist It N 

I have already answered the first part of this question m the Calcutta Review 
articles I consider that the present system is honeycombed with economic waste 
wasto of money and personality The system seems to me to secure the worst results 
from both finances and human labour The various branches of university work which 
I have already criticised for example the post graduate classes show that money 
is actually being spent in supporting schemes or organisations which far from being 
of productive value deteriorate both teachers and students The continuous drag 
gmg down process that dragging down to the level of the weakest institutions is 
again a virulent economic cancer in the present body academic Tho wastage of 
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QUESTION 20. 


Gilchrist, R N — could 


powei m teacheis aiisrng from the system is uneconomic, the bad education of the 
students is uneconomic The hugeness of the oigamsation is uneconomic, for the 
hugeness leads to bieakdowns, as m the lecent matiiculntion examination, and to 
enoimous loss of tune and powei tluough liavolling Gicatei than the actual loss 
of time and power thiough tiavellmg, is the enfoieed absence of man-power, aiisrng 
fiom the inability of the Umveisity to collect its lcsourees Many resources exist, 
but they cannot be tapped These leinailcs apply to the University When, how- 
evei, as the question asks, we consulei the whole aiea of Bengal education, my 
condemnation of the system is almost limitless In Bongal (os pointed out in the 
Calcutta Reviciv ) we aie spending on colleges as much as on primal y education 
Yet, in our colleges, almost cent pei cent of oui students are not of university 
standard Oui secondaiy schools arc most inefficient, jet we create university pro- 
fessorships on laige salaries, for no students We delight m speaking of our future 
impoits of “ men with Euiopean reputations ” when, as jet, w e have bare walls as 
their audience 1 We educate M A ’s by the hundreds by an expensive university 
organisation, when the fiist conditions of M A work are lamentably wanting We 
all agree that our schools are bad, but, if it is a choice between an ornamental pro- 
fessorship and a grant to a divisional mspcctoi of schools of fifteen thousand rupees, 
most of our university senators prefer the professorship 

Which education, fiom the economic point of view, would, m the piesent condition 
of Bengal, be the moie salutary, ten professorships on Rs 1,500 each oi almost two 
lakhs for divisional inspectors of schools? There is no need to labour the answer 
Here, let me protest against a pernicious mterpi etation placed on the true state- 
ment that m education tiue reform must come from above Reform must not come 
from above, but fiom withm The imposition of high ideals both m morals and educa- 
tion by the most highly educated men is of no avail unless these ideals take effect Only 
by a gradual change m the morale of a people is true reform possible, and the notion 
that that can be forced from above is, to my mind, enoneous It certainly is eironeous 
as applied by some local theorists, who hold that only with a perfect nmveisity can 
primary and secondary education improve A perfect university must, on the same 
grounds, receive its perfection from above likewise What we want in Bengal is not 
a perfect umveisity, but a univeisity which will give us good results for the people, 
a university which will produce men to set high theoretical and actual examples of 
the good life before pupils, a university which, above all, wall produce woikers m the 
best cause for Bengal For that, a series of training colleges for teachers would bo 
infinitely more useful than the piesent system with its peculiar way of “ reforming 
fiom above ” The highest stage of our University, the masteislnp stage, piovides 
only the worst possible woikeis m schools It piovides the unsuccessful fiom the 
law piofession and the disappointed applicants from Government seivice Conuption, 
as well as reform, comes from above 

The second pait of this question asks whether “wuth a view to the strengthening 
and expansion of higher education ” it is possible to suggest any particulai form 
of university organisation which will appeal to private resources for support T'do not 
believe m any immediate expansion of university education I consider that restric- 
tion and leformation is necessary, so that more resources may be given to more 
uigent needs Expansion on the present basis would simply mean expansion of the 
evils and I definitely consider that, till the foundation for university education is 
propeily laid, no expansion should be consideied At the same time, it is neeessaiy 
to extend lesources on remodelling the present University to make room for the 
expansion which will be the inevitable, and welcome, result of the new basis A 
non-rigid, elastic framework should be given a framework capable of expansion as the 
growing needs of the times may demand, but a framewoik only I consider as neces- 
sary, not a completely filled in scheme 

I consider that the scheme I suggest supplies a fiamewoik of this kind, whereby 
tlie institutions m Calcutta should develop e as they have been doing, but undei stnet 
limitations, and expansion take place m selected mofussil centres These selected 
mofussil centres seem to me to be the only way of attiactmg local effort or private 
liberality, and this alone should be a strong argument foi them 

A glance at the university calendar will show' that the mofussil colleges owe 
ucu to private effoit The extent of the pnvate effort has been determined laigely 
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Gilchrist R R — amid — Coswon Bn\o uut Kumar Sastri— Gupta AmrttaLaIj 


by tbo ncces ary standards of tlio Calcutta University I consider that once certain 
colleges are developed on the assumption that they ore to become independent umver 
pities local effort Mill respond far more freely than it has done m the past Some 
how or other the present University of Calcutta has worked under a cloud of suspicion 
not unnaturally so for a zammdar of Rajshahi might far less be expected to endow 
tba Calcutta University than a Leeds ironmaster tlio University of London To expect 
endowments for the Calcutta University as distinct from its colleges is to demand too 
much from local patriotism Local patriotism however may confidently be expected 
to respond to local development Even a small college like Rnshnagar has received 
much from local contributions its actual endowment not to mention prizes and 
scholarships is rapidly approaching a lakh of rupees Tho Rajshahi College too to 
mention only one other example has been well served as Bengal colleges go by 
private effort The origin of most local colleges has been by private effort and the 
private effort is the more laudable as it does not as a rule result in added income to 
the founder Though many of these colle 0 es are ill equipped and inefficient generallv 
the fault is more due to tho cban e ing and unsatisfactory standards of Calcutta than 
to the local people 

For proper endowment too efficient management is necessary management which 
will secure the funds of the institution being used to the best purpose lligbtly or 
wrongly tho impression has prevailed in many quarters that tho present umversitv 
has not deserved encouragement Suspicions perhaps accumulate in direct ratio to 
one s distance from Calcutta but it is perfectly natural that local contributions 
should not be given to Calcutta when local influence in the university is so slight 
Local patriotism in Bengal is strong and ns yet it has not been tested for university 
wot! a distinct from collegiato work 

I consider that in this respect as in others tho scheme I advocate is mo t feasible 
Tho State University will bo able to accumulate endowments as well as tho proposed 
Calcutta University and tho concentration in mofussil colleges will give full oppor 
tunity for local effort both private and municipal 

Goswami Bhagabat Kumar Sastn 

All interests should be adequately represented m the University administration 
wl ich 13 now practically run by masterful lawyers Tho University when it ceases to be 
tho lawyer s concern may r« rhapv be run on practic al lines m every sphere 


Gupta Amrita Lal 

The available financial resources of Ben 0 al are neither u ed in the most economical 
way nor to secure efficiency in the best possible way 

Ihe dual control of tho University and the directorate and the responsibility divided 
between them appear to be prejudicial to tho best interests of Government schools and 
colleges in the province The duplication of tho ministerial staff and of the extremely 
costly supervision control and direction should be done away with 

c econdary schools form the heart of the educational system of this as well as other 
countries They are also tho feeders of the University If the quality of the teachers 
m the e st hools is improved the n ed for a costly inspection and supervision will dimmish 
greatly To improvo the character of secondary schools the pay and pro pects of 
teachers a very important factors determining their efficiency should he improved at 
once It is idle to expect noble example manly inspiration nd high ideals from a man 
half tarved lumsclf and burdened w ith a half starved family m addition perpetually 
troubled with anxiety for the daily bread and with the little life left in him shrunk into 
epigastrium It is bid ec onomv and utter nc e lect of efficiency to deny even a cottage 
allowance to those who strive to work nobly on a miserable pittance scarcely sufficient 
to keep body and soul together The worst is to giant home or local allowances to those 
who with their princely salaries can afford to live in palaces in the face of the afore aid 
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QUESTION 20. 


Gupta, A writ a T<at crntd — Huq, The Hon’ble Maulvi A K Fuzetll — Iyek, The 
Hon’ble Mr Justice T V. Sesuagibi— Jones, T Cuthbbktson 

~ x 

circumstances crying for immediate attention To ensure a steady progress of the car of 
education the horses drawing it should be properly cared for The educational salvation 
of the country lies in sincerely trying to secure the excellence of the indigenous products 
Despite the praiseworthy motive, the tiaimng colleges of the province are but costly 
nothings on account of a deplorable lack of appreciation, encouragement, and opening 
foi the trained and successful teachers and facility for the conscientious discharge of duties 
The University ought to be the one authonty — supreme and final-r-m educational 
matters m the piesent circumstances and it should be at once a federal and teaching 
organisation for economy and efficiency " The private colleges affiliated to the University 
should be treated as federal units, managing then own internal affairs independently^ 
but to check the deplorable growth of commercial spirit m some of the private col- 
leges University auditors should be appointed with a view' to see that piofits are not 
enjoyed by the propnetois alone at the cost of efficiency, but are shaie d by the teaching 
staff for a heartiei co-opeiation and a portion is set aside as a reset ve fund for the benefit 
of the institution Government colleges should all be under the direct management 
of the University and a umversity service should be oigamsed Divisional educational 
services and divisional boards of education, responsible for the primary and secondaiy 
education of the division concerned to the University, but having freedom to piovide for, 
and dnect the teaching of, some ciaft or industry of local importance determined after a 
thorough and scientific investigation of natural resources and facilities, should bo 
organised The education of the w'hole province, or cf any consolidated area, should be a 
continuous process and, m the whole system, the University should be the head, and the 
local and federal units, eg, the Umveisity colleges, the private colleges, the divisional 
boards, etc , should be the members 


Htjq, Tlie Hon’ble Maulvi A K. Fuzlue. 
My answer to tho fiist question is emphatically in the negative 


Iyer, The Hon’ble Mr Justice T Y. Seshagiri. 

This has been answered to a certain extent by my pievious observations I do 
not think that such money as is necessary is being spent upon higher education 
Whatever may be the piesent-day necessity foi a moie economical administration of 
public funds theic should be no attempt to staive higher education The extent of the 
financial help which can be got fiom the people m Madras is not oncoui aging 
ramindars of the place, who alone are competent to endow colleges 01 chans, have not 
got tho same mteiest in education as is expected of them If they aie more enlight- 
ened piobnbly they may feci inclined to encouiage education among the people 


Jones, T Cuthbertson 

Assuming that the financial ic^om ccs suitable for higher education in Bengal nro 
c mploM d pietty much on the same system, or lack of system, as m the United Frounces 
I nm of opinion that they up not employed m the most economical way. In the United 
Proutucsmc new is finished upon m w laboi atones and hostels m one or two Government 
institutions while anted institutions, which form the a nst majority of the colleges affiliate d 
to tin Vimirsity are sometimes msuflieicnth endowed, or not endowed at all, and mnl < 
Ik, th indsmeet <hicfl\ by the income de meel fiom fees, anel from what they can get front 
Gowmmnit in the simp'' of annual and special grants 

1 think a 1 1 tier in would he for tho Uni\ orsity to lie self-contained and, subject 
to t}>< uUtmih uithority of the local Gen eminent, sf Jf controlle d, seiered from all conmC* 
te <0 \ nil tu D. partite nt of Education and free to me its own financial resources for 
t!< up’ >m< <4 tin VniMr-ity anel tho maintenance of the uimcrwty bluff, ^ v*1l 
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Tovfs T CcTirDFUTSov— <ron/f? — Kau ^itfs Ciundp v — Kau\ r D K 


as in assisting affiliated colleges when necessary abolishing tho present distinction 
between Government and aided colleges If tho University were as I have suggested 
in mj answer to question 7 inti match connected with the general industrial and com 
mcrcial development of the country it might with a better conscience than at pre ont 
appeal for popular support and larger Government grants might be confidently expected 
Further the throwing open to Indians of more posts in the highly pud Imperial services 
would proud o a good reason for a much higher rate of feep A student i or should be 
willing to paj more a month for the chance of getting n post wrrth from Rs COO to 
Its 2 000 per men cm than lie would for one worth Its 70 to Its 300 In addition to 
the amount sanctioned caehjrarbj the Goa eminent of India for the purpose of umver 
pity education to the different j rounct the local Co vemment should be empowered to 
levy taxes for tho purpose of higher education Pm ate bcncvolcnco wall only flow in 
(he direction of colleges and inivernties if Government male it clear that special 
recognition will bo accorded in the shape of titles and rew anls to those who endow higher 
education. Grants should be made to colleges l y tho University according to their 
needs and requirement 

It seems important that colleges outside the university town should be maintained 
at a high level of cflicicncj if tho rush to the centre is to bo av oi 1 \ In tho United Pro 
vinces it is onlv m so far ns atded colleges like those at Luckno** Agrn and Migarh havo 
been al Ie to maintain them elves again t the attraction of thv'Cmvcrsitv centre m Allaha 
bad that the tragic fato of the Calcutta University ha^been avoided P rsonalh I 
pre fer a university orgnni ation under wlueh members of the i nnersitv staff arc recruited 
b} public adverti-omcnt throughout the Empire and are all placed upon tho samo footing 
as university ci rvantR to flic prrsent sjstcni with orto moil I Government college and 
a numlier of inadequnteK equipped inaufTrienth staffed aided colleges 

Kar Sites Citanpra 

\cs I do not thmk further ccononty can bo cITccted without detriment 


Karve, D K 

With regard to the first part of tho question I havo no hnowledgo so as to enable 
mo to givo a reply To tho second part of tho question as also with regard to the 
control of tho universities my reply is as follows — 

Tho present organisation of tho University has almost made tho University a 
department of Government hence people and especially educated 
peoplo do not toko sufficient interest in it In order to make universities 
popular and tn order that they may nppeal to tho imagination of the 
peoplo tho organisation of the University must bo made mora popular 
At present nearly 80 per cent of tho fellows are nominated by 
Government Tho graduates of tho University havo practically no voice 
in tho management Tho rules for tho registration of graduates are 
prohibitive and almost insuring These rules must bo modified Regis 
tration of graduates ought to ho an automatic matter on payment of a 
small fee for life Then these registered graduates should bo allowed to 
elect a largo number of fellows of the University Again patrons who 
pav largo amounts to the Umv rsitv as donations should bo given tho 
right of electing n certain number of fellows Tins will be an induce- 
ment to tho rich to help tho University financially Bv those reforms 
the universities should be made largely popular bodies and then and then 
only will the universities appeal to the people In this respect I might 
mention the oxpenenco of tho Indian Women s University with head 
quarters at Poona On account of the popular constitution of tho 
University it has b en able to secure the svmpathy of a largo lodv of 
educated Indians Tli graduate voters of this two year old University 
are nearly a thousand in mirnbn The memb rs tal e a 1 eon interest w 
the management and progress of the University 
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TjAHIrt, Brcu vn\M — LAtnnY, Ban out Chan oka — Mahauanohm, Fp.asanta Citakdra 


Lyuirt, BrCHAUVM 

No, unnccossai lly eosllv pi ofe^oi -> me bimighl fiom England Useless, at tho 
same tune prohibitive, costs of inspecting agencies The following h‘>t would show that 
tho financial lesoiuccs note not at all cconomiealh omplovod Ifc.ipiblo Jndian-i ho 
appointed much c\tia\agaut expenso ma> be “tn od 

Officers icciuilcd for the Indian educational service since Us reorganisation on (he 23rd 

Jul i/. ISOfj 

No of 

Years appointments Indians 

189G-1900 . . 29 Nil 

1901-0"» . . <">2 Nil 

190G-10 . . 92 dul 

1911-1G . 11 J 7 

The figures speal^V'’' themselves No comment is necessary 

In order to strength and expand higher education Government ought to allow a 
larger amount This inaj N o done — 

(а) By reduction of police expenditure 

(б) By imposing tax on tho lines of tho Calcutta Improv emeut Trust — terminal tax 

of one pice on all intending passengers 

(c) By tho establishment of a special trust fund committee of the University which 
wall bo pleased to accept small donations, honours, and titles, and special 
distinctions may bo conferred on those who may be pleased to contribute 
handsomely to this Trust Fund 

There is vast scope for private libciality if a woll-oiganiscd Government department 
be opened solely for that purpose 

LaHIRY, BANOJIT ClIANDRA 

The financial resources are not employed m the most economical way In second- 
giade colleges professors have scarcely sufficient employment These colleges should 
be allowed to be connected with high English schools Arrangements for special tutorial 
assistance, on payment of a special fee, by piofessors wffio have not sufficient employ- 
ment, ro students who may want it, is likely to appeal foi support from private 
liberality 

The cost of buildings is proportionately high More attention should he given 
to secure competent professors 


Mahalanobis, Prasanta Chandra 

A certain number of central advisoiy committees should be formed to advise 
individual colleges in matters of buildings, equipment, etc 

A good deal of economy might be attained, for example, if a central apparatus com- 
mittee is formed which will keep a geneial inventory of all expensive instruments, etc , 
and would be thus m a position to advise about particular requirements 

A central commission for giving advice on geneial educational matteis should prove 
highly useful This commission should be purely advisory in character, but should form 
a constituent part of the University The value of educational surveys has been well 
demonstrated by the Carnegie Foundation and a permanent commission for the perform- 
ance of work of a similar nature is necessary The subject of “ examination,” for example, 
has received very little of the attention it deserves A special committee for investigating 
the inherent advantages and disadvantages of examination tests is urgently necessary for 
the general educational progress of the whole world. 
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Majumiur IUmesiiCihndri— ' \U ruK Dr D ^ 


Majumd VR Ramesii Ciiandrv 

No I do not find an} rhyme or reason for appointing European professors on 
n !igli scale of solar} and at a higher grade of service This pernicious system 13 at 
the root of matl} e\ ds m tlio cxl ting educational s} stem Indian professors deprived 
of their legitimate aspirations and made subordinate to persons decidedly inferior to 
them in mental capacity lose all heart in the work and high education in the 
country consequent!} suiters a great deal A distinct organisation under tho University 
should bo entru ted with tho management of tho sum of money earmarked for educa 
turn It should have a free hand in appointing profe ors awarding grants to private 
collcgc.% establishing colleges where it likes andaboh lung existing Government colleges 
if it thinks that tho charges for maintaining them arc too heavy 


M \LLtK Dr D ^ 

} es on tho whole so far as I know though not exactly in all coses 
Tho mam source of tho University is tho mcomo from fees Tho first charge on 
this should l>o remuneration to examiners This is not at present adequate 

In tins connection it should lo borne in mind that when tho teaching university 
is separated from tho examining bodv (of the federal typo I liopo) tho income 
from fies (on} part of it) will not he available for financing postgraduate work 
Till there tore private liberality and public re ourccs aro available in sufficient 
amount to i place this tho sej nration of tho teaching and federal bodies cannot 
be conti mj hted 

\\ hen the separation is effected on a sound financial basis tho largo mcomo from 
fees now derived mnj well bo utilised in improving tho constituent colleges of the 
federal university 

I should hko nl o in this connection to i foi to tho financial basis of tho picsent 
post-grnduato Bcbcmc considcrnblo number of lecturers rcceivo Its 200 per 
mens m tho minimum pay of tlio Provincial educational service the prospects of 
which nro inferior to those of most other Government departments The salary is 
really of the valuo of a research fellowship Unlc a thereforo provision is made 
for giving suitable prospects to theso men there will be discontent mid consequent 
mefficiencv 

There is also another aspect allied to* tho financial from which the post graduate 
scheme lias to be regarded The present practice of using tho Darbhanga buildings 
for Umv rsity offices and meetings for law classes ns well as for post graduate classes 
cannot bo viewed in am other light than ns a tempornrv arrangement Fortunately 
the fish market is av a liable and it seems to mo to bo almost essential that immediate 
steps should be taken to bouse the post-graduato classes suitably 

The University (being arranged on a federal basis) should have greater control over 
the finances of tin. constituent privato colleges 

At tho first blush it may appear to bo reasonable that Government expenditure 
on higher education would be best incurred by n grant to the University Tins is not 
however desirable Up to the graduate stage Government colleges should be model 
for private colleges to imitate For post-graduato work also Government colleges 
hould not lose their individuality lhe professors doing post graduate work in the o 
colleges ought to do some amount of under graduate work This is desirable m every 
way The organisation I should favour would be to constitute a university post 
graduate college of arts and university college of science as distinct colleges (with 
their governing bodies etc') duly affiliated to the University These together with the 
post-graduate department of tho Presidency and other colleges should constitute th 
post graduate body to he governed by the post graduate council of which the mem 
here shoild be the teachers in these institutions or their representatives The repre 
sentatives of the council of post-graduate studies and of a similar council of the 
under graduate studies together with a few outsiders nominated bv Government and 
a few elected by graduates other than teachers should form the senate 
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Mazumdak, The Ilon’ble Babu Amvika Chauan- — Mitra, Tin* llon’blo Rui Maiiinpra 
Chandra, Bnlmchu — Mukt urn , Adhau Chandra — Muki uti, S wish Chandra 


Mazumd\r, The Ilon’ble Babu Amvika Chauan. 

I cannot speak with confidence about (lie fimuuml resmnooH of the Uimcrsil\ 
But I can say with some degiee of knowledge thai a Inigo percentage of Goiernmrnf 
allotments foi education is fntteied muu in supei llnous and exoossno linijicttion 'J'lie 
high schools e\en belonging to Cm eminent aie slntud, ill staffed, and iiimiHk tenth pro 
Tided with class accommodation, theio is quite an arm> of inspectors of nil ranks who 
seldom look to actual education, but are constantly on the ino\o to enforce building re- 
gulations and do the woik of sanitary inspect on If this army were reduced to a reason- 
able limit a large port ion of Got eminent giants would be released cither for the develop- 
ment of higher education or foi the improicment of primary education A top heavy 
constiuction is always unsafe w bother m aiclntecturo or in education. 


Mitra, The Hon’ble Bai Mahdndra Chandra, Bahadur. 

A large poition of educational grants is spent on appointing loo many inspectors 
The posts of some of the inspectors may be abolished and the savings there- 
from may be utilised for actual teaching purposes A ^distribution of the pay of the 
higher grade officers is necessary Some officers are liberally paid "while otlicis are 
ill-paid There should be no distinction between the Provincial and the Indian edu- 
cational services If possible, the system of granting pensions to retiring officers in 
the Education Department should bo revised Piovident funds, such as are prevalent 
m the Railway Department, should be stalled, and, instead of granting pensions, a 
lump sum accumulated m the provident fund may be given to the retiring officei 
But this system should not be introduced unless it is found that file retiring officer 
gets a decent sum of money at the time of his retirement The working of the 
University may be satisfactorily conducted m the following way — Each school or 
college must have a governing body. The members of the governing body must be 
elected by the guardians of students reading in those schools and colleges and the 
members of the district boards and municipalities Other educationists of the 
locality should also have the power to vote for membership of the governing bodv 
The governing body should be given some liberty in framing the budget of the parti 
cular school and m appointing or dismissing teachers and professors The govern 
mg body should frame rules according to the peculiar needs of each place The woi Ic- 
ing of the governing body of each institution may be supei vised by the members of 
the Syndicate, who should be elected by tbe members of the governing body of all 
colleges and schools Theie should be a fixed number of representatives from each 
district The Vice-Chancellor of the University should be elected by the senate 


Mukerjee, Adhar Chandra 

Proprietary colleges should not be countenanced, for m such colleges all the income 
is not spent for the benefit of the college and its students 

Mukerji. Satish Chandra. 

Tn order to establish colleges of agriculture, technology, gnd commerce the Univer- 
sity, with the sanction of Government, can make use of the resources that are already 
present, e g , Pusa Research Institute, Sabour Agricultural College, Serampore Weaving 
chool, Government Commercial School, etc , and even private institutions like the 
T_ lan , Associatlon f° r the Cultivation of Science and Bengal Technical Institute can be 
*° ■*° m ^ 1C Phnversity Law and journalism can be taught m one and the 
c college, and the Sanskrit and Madrasa Colleges can be converted into theological 
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rrJt Sati itClIAvDRA — emit I — 'Naik K ( — North Bengal Znmindirs Association 
Bangpur — I at Hip Hon Up 1 ni Hadji \ Ciiauan Bahadur 

|ppp*t Frivatc munificence hrI-.o sure to flow Into the University if it is made apparent 
't hcncifcrth Mich training n bring given to pome students in will enable them to 
n new careers 

I f ti Weal i imcrutv college 1 p rMnt lislicd it Is pure to appeal to the imagination of 
.ny rich Himh * who n i \ bo exj cctcd to endow it A similar college for Mussalmans 

II dinw twcuium hel| from the Muvalman coinnmmt\ 

j Tlio j ul lie will help the Unnmutv if they are directly benefited !y it in their turn 
»n da Vwgv tminlir of uimcmlx ixtcnson lecture* are dehxcml m Bengali m 
fTerent parts of thccountrv ami if there is a Welfare Work Department attached to 
e University (as in \ntcncnti universities) ami if the research work earned on in the 
mvemty throw slight on im] ortnnt prol lems of the counlrv the University will become 
era popular an ! attract | mate munificence It is further dwural le that the school and 
allege building* si at l l»c utilt rd for holding earning cla. «c* and vacation classes (during 
acntions) for the education of tlio mas. c* where teachers and students w ill work as honor 
ry teachers 


Naik, K G 

f ovemmenl college* which arc rcjre«rnlcd a.* model institution.* could be aa 
pc! nl orl wl ba the L mar nut a Government Iran femng all the staff buildings and 
unit nab to the control of the Imivinity Then ace shall be in a position to denvc tho 
irgest lentfit from ywllie funds spent mther laa uhly to maintain these institution 
'1 e i rofu o spending of j uhhc money ha* m ado it very difficult for priaatc college* to 
xi t Infnet the latter a ork against jmw erful odd. Moreoaer tho staff of theso Goa eni 
in ut run colleges tsunler no control of the University and hence they gia o tho least w ork 
a colic-ion and m collaboration with tho University They can stand out as distinct 
nits if they cannot monopoh o tho Uniwroty and tho various boards under it I 
1 mild propose oacn to recruit Indian educational rcrviec men on tho distinct under 
landing that they Imho to l c under tho control of tho University for what good can 
loo] rofes-ors do who aaould not liko to bo controlled by tho Umacrsity avlnch should 
nainly lie composed of thcmscla c* ? If tin* is done and if Goa ernment interference in the 
Jmacrsity i reduced to a minimum I am siiro pnvnto donations to the extent of 
nilhon would como forth once tho people arc satisfied that they will bo managed by men 
.lionrooUowed tou o their democratic power and disc return 


North Bengal Zamindars Association, Itnngpur 

No a very great part of tlio available resources is spent on the construction of 
■alatial buddings and residential quarters without leaving a sufficient margin 
or tlio working of tho institutions and their recurring expenditure In a poor 
ountry like India particular emphasis should bo laid on economy A groat majority 
f tho students dcvelopc a very falso notion of their pecuniary position by living 
a great mansions in student life and eventually find their paternal cottages un 
omfortablo Tho practice of Brahmacharyya should bo insisted upon In order 
q draw support from privato liberality second grado colleges should bo widely din 
nl uted in rural areas Tho motto education with minimum cost Bhould bo 
dhored to 


Pal The Hon hie Rai Radii a Ciiaran, Bahadur 

I think not a tty gicat ua to is involved in having to provide institutions for 
ho e who do not ccme to the University for tho sake of higher education but for entry 
nto services art! professions and no improvement is po siblo so long ns huge numl ers 
lontinuo to bo examined from ono centre Tho f rst step to bo taken is to reduce 

X 2 
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1 > AL , The Rouble 1W\ Rauha Chau 11 ihafliir - onM — Burnt, Tho Hon’blo SI 

Justne Antin'— JK a\ , MANxivnusAiir 


tho numbers coining to 1 lie* Unn< r*il\ 1 >j tlm in tiltitinn of a «*uit iblc h bool final nen- 
imnation fot th«v-o vim requm onh a vorl mg 1 novhdge of tho Kmdrh language nnrl 
oilier Mibjeof t *uitnblt foi <n(r\ mto*»nu-t and pioft nmi*- Aft# r the numbers are 
i educed m tlua wn\ r< ich'iittidi oil* go <lmitl<ll>« prm tded for (ho « v ho go m for a training 
in 'eit nio or t< c hnnlo»\ , oi for binary < dm ilmn hi th< » <i o of tho <t whomfind to take 
to n life of *,tud\ •imlmltur* Tin u 'imuldbe */ punt<* untitutiom for *<twH for the pro* 
ft mons In t hi iielitntioi) 1 gen* r<tl tnnr‘»*s of login r mlftire «uit<d to the particular 
profession should be mtrodtu • d A a r<g \rds r< uh ntud arrangi nit nt-(, and for the equip- 
ment of in^titut ion** in genrial, it ihmild hi horm in mind th-it in ith< r tie rnindi nor tho 
habits of Indian < requm nn\ thing (hvbor,*t< or c xp* mne, and tori c fTort ‘should he 
made to kc * p t xjvmhture limit r this head w ithm u trn t limit Nothing should lie done 
which would encourage inUuduit < vt r , v \ ngaut or ttn<< onomn *t1 hnhit i Tin t'ndtnex 
during net nt Jims has bu n in fh<* tlin t tarn of m d mg wn.<i«it\ (duration mort and 
more oxpensn e so that at the pti < ut tun**, mnu rnt\ education is already becoming 
almost prohibitive as rtgnrd*) most pm nt** in Bengali I fforts should, flurt fore he directed 
towards cheapening high( r education lathe mnft s-d, at all dents, wh'if land is cheap 
and the standard of living not so high as it is in Calcutta, the object might, perhaps ne 
attained In atUie , ** ,, g to each institution large areas of land and utilising the produce 
It would not onl\ ho an attempt to promote the lit alth of students, lmt might al«o 
ho made the means ofgnmg tin m a grounding in practical agriculture and, if sufficient 
funds weie forthcoming, to s<?t up workshops and other appliance s for nl-o giving them 
a training m c oim common ait or lmiulnraft In this win, not onlv might students 
he gn cn a tiaming in some us' fid and lemuncratne industry side by side v ith higl 
mental tiaunng, hut also the s de of the pi oilure both of the land and the workshops 
v ould piobalih be found to go some wn\ toward cheapening the cost of education to 
flic hem fit of the parents and of tin < ounti v 


R MUM, The Ilon’ble 3Ii Justice Abdur 

I cannot sac wlufhet the fin.munl n sources a\ ailable fot higher educa'icn in 
Bengal aie, oi aienoi utilised m tho most (rononuoal wax The best w a> of making a 
moie powerful appeal foi support from pm ale liberahtx would be, fu»t of all, to estab- 
lish a university cenlic where noli paients can sec at a glance the ud\ outages of a woll- 
cnclowcd, well oiganised and up-to-date unncr-ity 1 o liould also have some of them 
on the governing body and ''onfei honoiary academic degrees on the more munificent 
bencfactois If the main idea is earned out tin ic should be no difficulty m obtaining far 
more geneious snppoit from public sources 


Ray, Manmathanath. 


There aie no materials befoie the public by wlucfi the public may be satisfied that 
the financial lesources of tho colleges are employed m the most economical way 

The proper application of funds should be examined by a standing committee of the 
Senate on the footing that each college is held in trust for the public The existence of 
such a committee wall be a powerful appeal for support from private liberality, as we 
as from public sources / 

There is a statutory obligation m Englisn universities for the preparation and p W 
ation of college accounta * 

The standing committee of the Senate may also consider other matters, e g , the k 
‘on of affiliation m additional subjects, which w ould involve additional expenditure 
ie committee may have to consider -whether there should be affiliation m the additiomY 
colW Ct ’ ° T \ "Aether the students should attend the lectm’es on that subject m another 
selling V ' UC ^ ' vou ld effect economy, and jvould also pievent competition and under-; 
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1 ii bARAT Chandra — Roy The Hon bio Itai bni Nath Bahadur — R oy The Hon ble 
Babu bURl-NDUA N ITU — & ARkAIl KaUPVDA — blSTRI Rai RaJEN'DRA ClIANDRA 
Bahadur — Scottish Churches College Sonatas Cilcutta 

ItVY, StRAT CutNDRV 

I tlunk tho linnncul resource, uro employed economically but the resources should 
bo increased 


Hoy, iho lion bio Hat feni NaiuT Bahadur 
Yos 

Roy, Tho Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath 

1 think tile financial resources already available lor higher education m Bengal 
aro employed an tho moat economical way 


Sarkab, TTatipada 

I would spond less on buddings in many cases I am also ol opinion that fumi 
turt. especially m schools is a costly item Not tho least barm would bo done if 
wo lmd fewer benches and Btools lor tho youngsters especially in tho lower teems 
bquatting on the floor overspread with mats m tho orthodox oriental fashion will 
do equally well Spend as much os you can on teachers and teaching appliances and 
as littlo as practicable on other items Iho idiosyncrasies of individual officers should 
bo kept under proper check ob thoy ahenato popular sympathy Let tho University 
lay down after cureful consideration the minimum requirements and let thero be 
no bar to tho recognition of schools and colleges on account of individual hires and dis 
likes provided the prescribed n minium is attained Unduo restrictions Bhould not 
be placed on tho spread of education What tho country wants at present is more 
education sound but not cOstly 


Sastri Rai Rajendra Chandra Bahadur 

It js very difficult to answer the first part of flic question But this much la 
certain Uhat the newly created post graduate system makes tho mixtst approach to tho 
organisation contemplated under this head 


Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta 

We consider that the financial resources already available aro not at present 
utilised in tho most economical way We consider that a far greater proportion 
of public money and of money available from private liberality should be devoted 
to the strengthening of high schools ond colleges The money which has been 
cent m the institution of highly specialised professorships might we consider 
odhbeen 6pent to better purpose and the policy is an illustration of the mistake 
*ng an elaborate superstructuie before the foundations have been properly laid 
is not yet ready to support a large number of highly qualified specialists Un 
ly men of very outstanding ability have been appointed but they have frequent 
oted themselves to narrow specialisation and have exercised tittle influence 
A education as a whole They nre in any case too few in number to undertake 
jonally any great share m the education of the more advanced students and the 
iter part of th teaching in the post graduate classes has had to be left to junior 
less experienced men who have been appointed in unnecessarily large numbers 
who have to teach under adverse conditions heterogeneous masses of students 
who would bo far better employed if they were left m close connection with the 
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Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta — con Id — Seal, Dr. Bratendranath 


colleges to which they ongmally belonged, these colleges being enabled, through 
public or private benefactions, to employ a moio adequate staff than at present "We 
eonsidei that the ideal is that the colleges should be so strengthened that they may 
be able to cany on to post-giaduatc woik a few of then own students — and a few 
only — whose abilities have been gauged and whose studies may, therefore, be more pro- 
fitably directed We consider that only students who have taken up konouis m a 
subject m the B A course should be permitted to go on to post-giaduate woik in 
that subject and that, for the majority of students, the B A , and not the M A , should 
he regarded as the natuial conclusion of then academic careci We consider that 
oveilapping could easily be pievented by mutual auangement between colleges, and 
that the considerations we have urged under oui ansv er to question 5 should secure 
taat the teaching m each college would have a ccitam definite cliaractei -which would, 
naturally, suggest the lines on which it would specialise in post-'giaduate work 

If, fuitliei, greatei importance weie assigned to the colleges they would more 
readily call foith libeiality fiom the members of the communities with which they 
are moic specially connected. 


Seal, Di Brajendranath 

We spend too much on budding, and too little on men And the amount of money w e ^ 
spend on the supenor grades of the teaching profession (01 service) is entuely out of pro- \ 
portion to the amount of work they do Excluding the medical, engineering, and train- 
ing colleges, we have, or had shortly, on the effective teaching staff of our Government 
colleges in Bengal, about 16 per cent. Indian educational sen ice, 61 per cent. Provincial 
educational service, and 23 per cent. Subordinate educational service men And there is 
not any considerable distinction m land, Oi quantity (oi foi that mattei m quality), 
of work as between the I E S and the P E S men (taken as a whole) In fact, the first- 
giade Government colleges other than the Presidency, Dacca, and Rajshahi, are manned by 
P E S men, headed by an I E S pi mcipal m each case, and, of the tin ee exceptions, the 
big college at Rajshahi is admimsteied by a prmcipal in the P E S The time for ap- 
pointing men from abroad for general educational or admimstiative work (as distinct 
from special charges) is drawing to a close ISfo doubt, subjects like English consti- 
tutional history, Greek and Roman history, and some of the lecent developments of 
the mathematical, physical, biological, and sociological sciences — J mean those that 
are yet in a nascent experimental stage, and especially those that are yet heterodox m the 
ranks of science — should be tauglit by specialists who have been trained in Emopean 
universities m the particular woik or department concerned, and we must continue to 
appoint such men, and be prepared to pay the price The European must be compensated 
for his loss of domicile, and the salary must be commensuiate with Ins style of living 
this is only just and fair But, this makes it all the more necessary that we should not 
employ the costly agency except where the interests of educational efficiency would other- 
wise suffer And these specialists’ appointments should, ordinarily, be on special terms for 
a fixed tenure and outside the cadre of the service If once the educational services (with 
these exceptional appointments outside the cadre) were organised on an Indian basis 
it would not be necessary to pay the Indian staff on the same scale as the European though, 
under existing conditions, this is a regrettable necessity of any reorganisation of the 
educational services 

I may be peimitted to touch on a matter going beyond the scope of the question, 
but hardly irrelevant m this connection , I mean the expenditure on the superior inspect- 
ing service, whether Indian or otherwise It would be more economical to employ Indian 
inspectors of schools after giving them a special training m the theoiy and practice of 
teaching (with educational psychology and history), the methods of school manage- 
ment and school inspection, and the expenmental study of school children The staff 
of the teachers’ training colleges should contain some Indians Juamed in Europe or 

in cries, an< l these last, in collaboration until tlic expeumcntal psychology department, 
t ion u he able 1o cairv on CNperiments m child study and school teaching, and to devise 
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an educational methodology moro adapted to the Bengali trndition the Bengali psy cho 
logy and the Bengali physical cm jronment than the loosely fitting(nnd hitting at raifdom) 
formula dimed from n cultural tradition and temper widely different from the Indian 
Hitherto our rchool inspectors Indian or foreign with the honourable exceptions ns 
ever have had no training in child btudv or experimental child psychology and in the 
cn e of many members of the superior staff arc ignoinnt of the ways or even tlio language 
of Indian children (except a mere Branttermg sufficient to make the darkness aisiblc ) 

I do not think that too much is spent on inspection the pity is that the money is thrown 
away on a thing eo effete ns judged by modem methods of school management 

\s regards State grants to the umvcrsitic I do not think tint the money is ill 
spent on hostels or laboratories or on the Umv ersity past graduate staff \ great 
experiment was m de in muting eminent men of scunce or letters to tho University m 
connection with its chairs anil readerships The experiment wo. abundantly worth 
mal ing it lias established the position that expansion from within with the natural 
eo ordination of tender and pupil and of regional needs and interests is tho broad path 
marked out for this Unnersits though loans and still more exchanges of professors 
will always sene as Bign posts on the wn\ Again the endowment of research os such 
in the Unrv ersity for permanent ends Im prior claims on Indian philanthropists and cv on 
the Indian pul lie funds eo far as it is research by Indians (in tho most comprehensive 
sen e of the term) \ colony of foreign men of scicnco or letters for example carrying 
on | ure humanistic or naturalistic research in an oruntnlist or research institute and 
exploiting the intellectual resources of the Indian cultural zone may be « good thin for 
the world nt large and for India but this is not an object on which tho University funds 
(or the exiguous public funds) can legitimately bespent Again m the university orgim 
Ration foieigncrs may and should be employed in the first instance to train Indians fo 
research in certain technical aepartments but this is clearly only a provisional and preh 
minnry step of which the success is to be measured by its speedy abandonment Finally 
the development by the State of the country 0 resources material os well as moral by 
means of research may offer a more legitimate field for foreign experts and their assist 
ance but tho best resource of a country is of course the capacity of its people and the 
best of capacities ls the capacity for self dev cloj ment with free utilisation of matenaj 
ftom abroad Hus therefore should be tlio one objective of all cultural development 
Confining myself to Bengal and tho neighbouring provinces the promoters of the 
Hindu University and of the propo cd National College for Mulnmmadans in Calcutta 
6ccm to have sol red the problem in one way The Science College Foundation is a solu 
tion along a different line These arc organisations either in broad denominational 
interest or for the cultivation of re carch by Indian men of scienc which has a fascraa 
tion for cv cry eduented Bengali of our day I ocal and regional need cultural or indus 
trial so far ns they are genuine and not forced ab extra v ill always command financial 
support Witness the many college foundations springing up in the districts of Bengal 
In one ease the money was forthcoming but the scheme w os ill conceived and came to 
naught Just now a technological and agricultural department opened under the 
auspices of the University is likely to capture the public imagination (and public purse 
though more shyly after recent experience.) provided it is worked exactly on the lines 
of the Science College Foundation If the.e conditions Bliould be wantin 0 the scheme 
will have to be run by the Umv ersity on what funds it can Bparo from its own resources 
or can procure from Government It must be clear from tho very beginning that the 
scheme aims at turning out Indian industrials of all sorts and grades ov erseers and fore 
men as well as Indian captains of industry and entrepreneur who will no doubt begin on 
the lowest rungs of the ladder but need not neces anly stop there and who will be given 
the theoretical as well as the practical training winch will qualify them in time when they 
come to tho top for the highest enterprise and research What is essential to the success 
of this new technological organisation of tho University is the eo ordination and eo opera 
tion of tho landholding interests the banking concerns and the heredif vry skilled labour 
with the landles moneyless intellectuals who will supply the brains in this partnership 
In other words we must begin at both end or rather at all the four ends if this new 
organisation of the University 13 not to court failure The times art npe overripe for 
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Seal, Di Brajlndkanatii— could , — Sln, Atul Chaneka— Sln, K.u Boijcult Nath, 

Bahadur 


Mich a foim 'of umveisily organisation Foi Die same ie.ison, an engineering college at 
Dacca, and weaving and textile schools in centies of jute, etc , me also likely to meet -with 
financial suppoit 

In these questions, we have kept m mow the economical use of the fniancx.il itsourcco 
aheady available foi highei education in tins province, and also incentives to innate 
libeiality in this direction Othei financial questions do not come within the scope of the 
Commission But, all said and done, the prime necessity is to devise waj s and means, 
to devise the expansion of public funds foi the expansion and rcconsti uction of a national 
system of education, in all its giades, pinuaiy, sccondaiy, as well as highei “ The public 
revenues,” says Buiko, “ aic the sinews of the State, or, if you please, the sinew j, 
nervous aims of public beneficence relieving public necessities, through the eential agency 
of the State The problem of educational expansion, therefore, like e\ eiy other problem of 
State, is fundamentally also a pioblcm of financial expansion The questions, therefoi e, 
of an education cess (or cesses) and of the allotment of an increased pcicentage of the 
public levcnues to education aie questions that must be laiscd and answered if umver- 
sity education in Bengal is to be cast (01 recast) on sound and jnogressive lines 


Sen, Attjl Chandra. 

At present, the money available for higher education is spent m maintaining seveial 
Government colleges and an inspecting staff and awarding scholarships A 
diversion may be made which would confer gieater benefits on the people than 
the present system of expenditure I would suggest the closing of a numbei of 
Government colleges, such as the Hughli and the Knshnagar colleges Only one 
college may be maintained by Government at each univeisity centre The money 
thus saved should be handed over to the univeisities, for distribution among then 
constituent colleges accoidmg to then lespeetive needs, eithei as capital 01 recumng 
grants 

Pnvate colleges must cease to have even a semblance of the proprietary character 
If they are placed m this lespect on the same footing with other public institutions 
there is no leason why they should be deban ed fiom getting any financial belp eithei 
from public funds or pnvate ehauty 

The money spent by Government on higher education is not adequate to the needs 
of the country Moreover, a considerable portion of that money is spent m main- 
taining a costly inspecting staff, whose usefulness is not commensurate with the 
cost meuned Government might well tiausfei a pait of the work now done 
by the Education Department to the diffeient councils of education and piovide 
them with ample funds foi canymg on their woik 


Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

To the first portion of the question my answei is m the negative Populai views 
should be accurately and definitely ascertained The views expressed by Government 
officials m the matter of expansion of higher education are often not m haimony wuth 
popular ideas, and private liberality foi the economical admimstiation of educational 
institutions and development of higher education, becomes discouiaged and loses its 
enthusiasm Some of the expensive, nice, commodious college buildings m Calcutta 
demonstrate the pnvate libeiality of individuals when they appreciate and realise the 
nature and magnitude of good work 

Outside Calcutta, pnvate charity is most prominent m many districts, notably m 
the aistrictof Murshidabad, where the pnvate chanty of the Hon’ble Maharajah Sir 
anmdra Chandra Nandi, m furtherance of highei education, must have been noticed 
1 ,, lc Commission, which, I feel sure, has become convinced that the capable poition 
ncl vnn'lo COm ” U ? lt 7 adequate resources ungiudgmgly comes foiward foi the * 

knowdedge The districts of Rajshahi, Nadia, Tessore, Eangpui 
pm ale nH ’ ®°wrah i Hooghly, and Midnapur also afford instances of spontaneous 

l male chanty connected with matters educational. 
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St\ Rai Boikunt Nath Bahadur — conld — Sen Gupta Surendra Mohan 


The Pusa and Sabour Agricultural Government colleges furnish examples of dis 
regard for economy against almost universal public opinion The absolute failure of 
tho Sabour College is not a matter of controversy Ine Pusa College has done much 
important valuable research work but the question is whether the expansion and 
diffusion of knowledge can bo considered to be proportionate to the heavy expenditure 
initially incurred and the recurring expenses on its maintenance It is not merely 
scepticism on tho part of tho educated community but it is their conviction and firm 
belief that the expenditure incurred on the establishment and maintenance of the 
Pusa College could have been better utilised for the more urgent needs of Bengal and 
that tho Agricultural Department requires a thorough overhauling and a radical change 

Sen Gupta Surendra Mohan 

The financial resources are not spent in tho most economical way There should 
bo moro co operation between the colleges and tho University The University should 
he federal m reality not in namo alone Teachers should hnvo a more effective voice on 
the Senate Academic councils Bhould bo set up m each divisional head quarters for the 
present of not moro than fifty and not leas than thirty members Two fifths will 
bo elected by the teachers of tho colleges one fifth bj tho teachers of the schools one fifth 
by tho educated public and one fifth nominated by the Government of the province 
These academic councils will together form the Senate including some other members 
whom the Senate w ill elect llic Senato will be tho supreme controlling body wheie the 
budget of the University will bo passed It will have the right to elect the chief 
executive (Vice Chancellor) of tho Unner ltv Hie Chancellor shall have the right of 
veto The University hould bo rche\ed from the fetters of unalterable regulations 
Tho Senate w ill determine its regulations and w ill bo free to discuss ana settle all matters on 
their merits alone In colleges m Calcutta or the inofus il there are some teachers who 
are competent to teach tho postgraduate courses Ihose colleges will be granted 
affiliation m those subjects for the post graduate studies In the ease of Calcutta 
colleges students taking up «cience subjects will work in their college laboratory if that 
be considered sufficient for the purpose by the University or m the University science 
laboratory tho University only maintaining tome laboratory directors who would 
look after the practical worl of tho students In the case of students takmg up 
art subject! similar provision would be mado by the University librarv if ncce sary 
under the lilramnsof tho Universitv In the mofussil the academic councils will 
approach rich people of the locality for libraries or laboratories and organise post 
graduate studies m the centres More and more centres of culture should bo opened 
up and greater facilities for study should be offered to Btudents The University will 
directly make provision for teaching those subjects which cannot be arranged for by 
the academic councils and the other constituent colleges Tho study of law should not 
be restricted but may be easily made over to the constituent colleges wherever provision 
can be made 

Schools and colleges can easily be made self supportmg if some of the o professors 
are entitled to lecture to post D raduate students the Umv ersity mav easily dimmish its 
costly establishment to a v ery great extent 

And money that is spent by the Government of the prov mce on collegiate education 
may be more profitably utilised Instead of main! i a all Government colleges some 
of them like the Berhampur College may be handed over to public bodu s and the money 
to the academic councils Covernment may retain two of them as model colleges 

Another feature of the University is the number of private colleges Whatever may 
be their defects — they are perhaps too numerous — they have been re pon ible for the 
spread of education in a far greater degree than Government college TVen the 
Presidency and Rajshalu colleges owe their inception to pi irate endowments So it 
cannot be said that the rich and mtelb B ent men were at any time backward in 
supporting education But the scant recognition of their worth by the University is 
a di grace to that body Even colle 0 es which are backed by the richer people and 
organisations (like Burdwan Berhampur Hetampur Scottish Churches and Gooch 



Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan contd Scrampore College, Serampore Sharp, The 

Hon’ble Mr H 


Beliar colleges) do not faro much belter In making an endowment for a college as 
distinguished from an endowment to the University people may bo deterred by the 
thought that they may not have any position m Iho Senate of the University The 
Maharajah of Kasimbazar was appointed an honorary fellow as soon as he endowed 
the University No notice was taken of his benefaction to the Beihampur College 
though the amount spent by him on that college seems to be much greater than 
lus univeisity endowment Evening and night colleges and schools for wo king 
n en should be encouraged 


Serampoie College, Serampore. 

There is ample scope for seeking to employ in a more economical w*iy the financ al 
lesources already available for higher education m Bengal So far as Calcutta itself is 
concerned we have already expressed the cpmion that greater efficiency would be 
secured if the regular teaching w'ere concentrated in a thoroughly equipped and com- 
modious central institution, and the colleges became halls of residence, exercising tutorial 
supervision Colleges and schools in mofussil areas like the Huglih district could be 
l educed in number to the advantage of all concerned Here, we have three colleges and 
a large numbei of 1 lgh schools, all more or less imperfectly manned and equipped Such 
a state of things would never be toleiated m a similar area in Great Britain There, 
the need for concentration in high schools and colleges is regarded as an essential 
feature of v mversity administration and reform The Huglih district could do very 
well with three high < cliools and one college Combination of forces would be more 
feasible if the numbei of classes in high schools w ere reduced to five or six, apart from 
the proposed post matriculation class Boys w ould thus remain m their own village 
vernacular schools until the age of ten or eleven, and then proceed to the local high 
school and begin the study of English undei competent guidance As the most impres- 
sionable and foimative years of a boy’s life aie passed in secondary schools w f e consider 
the improvement of these schools to be even more important than that of the higher 
stages of the university course The supei structure cannot be firm and w T eII-placed 
unless the foundations are quite stiong But the number of secondary schools is so large 
that one is overawed at the prospect of having to reform every one of them For one 
thing, the problem of money to finance them properly would appear to be almost 
insoluble in the present condition of our country We w ould, therefore, suggest that 
a tew really first rate residential schools should be founded m different parts of the 
country and, if possible, let the students read there up to the intermediate standard 
We are of opinion that such schools should be run, as far as possible, on the lines of 
English pubhc schools with modifications due to our peculiar conditions For their 
success it follows, therefore, that they should be managed by first-class head masters, 
preferably English, who should be helped by the best trained teachers in the country 
Provision should be made in these schools for manual training and for the practical 
teaching of elementary science, m addition to the existing matriculation course 
Physical exercise should be made compulsory for every student 

As tins type of schools would be very costly we would suggest that higliei fees 
be charged from the students We believe that there is a class of people m our country 
who could afford to pay more tor a higher type of education for their boys The effect 
of these schools on other secondary schools would be very great as the lattei w'ould 
try more and more to approach the standard of the formei 


Sharp, Tlie Hon’ble Mr H 

The question is difficult to answ'er because the money available is insufficient to deal 
adequately with the demand In two ways I would comment on the present objects 
of expenditure 

(a) There is a tendency to establish all sorts of couises in small colleges, w’hereae 
tUcso would be better advibed to confino themselves to comparatively few 
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Sharp The Hon We Mr H — conld — Singh Pmkas Chandra — S iNid Anandakrisuna 


subjects students who want other subject going to larger centres ''A her 
ever possible inter collegiate lectures and tutorial worl\ should be started 
(6) Considerable amounts arc paid for tho higher forms of university study with 
out consolidation, of the preliminary stages 
The formation of local universities will make possible a concentration of teaching 
in tho higher grades I do not meah that post graduat teaching should be forbidden 
m colleges that remain under the affiliating university But such colleges would 
have to provide adequnto facilities Nor do I cont mplotc the transfer as a regular 
matter of students from smaller colleges under tho affiliating university to a local 
university where thoy could completo their higher studies To do so would con 
stitute a breach of one of the main principles inculcated in the report of the Royal 
Commission on University Education in London But that such transfer will take 
place is inevitable and is a fact which must be faced as one of the imperfections mhe 
rent in present conditions and in a transition period It will be mitigated by tho 
growth of local universities and the ability of a college to maintain postgraduate 
clashes will constitute a sign that it has arrived at the stage where it can be raised 
to tho status of a local university 

I am not without hopo that tho establishment of local universities will stimulate 
pnvato liberality within the locality to institute chairs Where colleges remain under 
tho affiliating university and aro unable to provide for the higher standards private 
liberality might usefully take the form of sending a few deserving students to local 
universities for the whole of the college course 


SiNon Prakas Chandra 

I ha\ e thought ov or this question long and discussed it with all my friends who 
take an interest in tho matter 

Tho financial resources available aro not employed in tho most economical way 
The threo most essential things for good education in a college are — 

(i) A good staff of professors and teachers 

(6) A good and healthy locality for the college and its hostels 

(e) Decent and commodious buildings for them 

As regards (a) the Stitc expenditure on this may bo much reduced if the distinction 
between tho Indian and Provincial service bo done away with and the race question be 
altogether kept out of consideration in sclet ting candidates for appointments and 
in determining the scale of pay I do not think tho pay of the Indian profe sors — I 
mean of those in tie Provincial servi e — u low but it i i tho difference between their pay 
and that of their European collo agues — though thoy may not be educationally or even as 
teachers better qualified than thoy — that is galling and i soarceof discontent If only 
specially qualified men on higher personal pay are brought from outside the country — 
eipccially to teach scientific and n athematical subjects — a great deal of saving under 
this head may I think be made 

Some saving may be made nl o by not building suchco tlyand palatial buildings 
for hostels eti, It is possible that both h althy and good but less showy hostel and 
college buildings may bo constructed in healthy localities with less cost 

The Indian ideal is to make education notcostly butcheip In ancient India the jro 
fessors fed the students and found accommodation for them in their own houses and the 
State supported tho professors Tho students had only to learn and pay nothing 
Ei cn if that ideal cannot pdSsibly be followed uhder modem circumstances I think 
the chief aim of the University shodld be not to make education costly but as cheap 
as possible Tb quality may be improved but not at the sabnhcc of quantity 


SlNHA ANANDAKRISHNA 

The financial resources already available for higher education in Bengal are not* 
employed in the mo t economical way Government has j,°t some colleges on which 
it spends lavishly hut which are not worth it The Ivnshnagar College and 
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QUESTION 20. 


Sinha, Anandakrishna — contd Sikh a, Kumar Manindra Chakdra Sinha, 

PaKCHANAK — SuDMERSEN, F W 


Hughh College, for example, teach only a limited number of students, but the dram on 
public finances is enormous m pioportion to the benefits conferred by them If the 
sums thus spent on these colleges are withheld, and the amount handed over to the Uni- 
versity to be distributed as grants to pnvate colleges, the position of these private 
colleges would be stiengthened and they would be able to confer more benefits than the 
colleges at Hughli and Kushnagar aie doing I do not say that these colleges should be 
abolished, but my contention is that they should remain as semi- Government institu- 
tions Let them be self-sufficient, as far as possible, and let the deficit only be given 
as grants by Government 

Then, again, though the proprietary system of colleges has long gone out of existence 
m name, it has not done so m leahty Each college (private) has got a pseudo- proprietor 
who is all m all For example, the Ripon College is associated with the name of the Hon’ble 
Babu Surendranath Baneijee and Bangabasi the College with that of Mr G C Bose So 
long as this thing lasts, so long the institution does not really exist for itself, and no 
amount of appeal will draw public attention and chanty Why should the pubhc subs- 
cnbe to a college when it knows that such and such colleges are the properties of such 
and such men ? If public help is to come forth this must be put an end to 


Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra. 

t 

I do not consider that the financial resources are being used m an economical 
way People of substance always avoid giving help because the piesent University 
does not claim then confidence If things mend there will be growing opportunities for 
such an outside interest 


Sinha, Panchanan. 


The answer is m the affirmative, except that sometimes thud-rate men are 
brought from England at a cost considerably highei than that of first rate men of this 
country I do not object to leally first class Englishmen, but colour should not be a pass- 
port to the higher grades of the educational service 

Oigamsation of sectarian universities on purely indigenous lines may secure the 
objects aimed at 


SudmhrseN, F. W. 

Financial resources available for higher education m Bengal are largely expended 
in an unprofitable attempt to provide colleges in every limited area that produces a 
sufficient number of matriculates Concentration of higher teaching in a few good 
colleges, with a carefully selected enrolment, would have produced a much better total 
effect upon education Most of the colleges aie really far below the level of an ordinary 
county council secondary school both in respect of the staff employed, the mental 
equipment of the pupils, the facilities for study, and of the outturn 

The unpiofitable natuie of the struggle to provide a college couise for all who 
demand it has resulted m colleges being generally held in low repute by thoughtful men 
It is doubtful, however, whethei much response will result from moneyed men 
o\en niter a ladical alteration of the whole university system The large endowments 
reecnth secured m Calcutta have been mainly due to the weight and influence 
• M!r< nod i nR of ^ le Calcutta Unneisity, who has dieamt a dieam and has 

ments in 11° ^P^ing m a few others a hope of its realisation Prmcelv cndow- 
It is all tl,r. l 'L iM,ropo ‘ m or American sense of th it term are not likely in Bengal 
moro urgent that a concentration of effort ho made 
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William* Kev fluinnn — ‘ Wordsworth The Hon Mo Mr W C 


WlLIIAUI, Ro\ GAItFIELD 

The best airongrmenl I can think of !i tint suggested In tho educational report 
submitted M a general n n orimlum 


'Wordsworth, The Hon blc Mr W C 

Interpreting economical ft* efficient I do not The organisation lor higher tench 
Ing a! «r rim too largi ft alia re of the finances and certain more tlemontary need* are no 
met Hie bnivcrsily upend* no raomj m a. isting schools or college* Tim is left to the 
Department of Lducntion Certain caj itnl grant* arc given annually to assist pnvate 
colleges though finnntinl Rtruvrncy In.* interfered with this since tho war began tho 
grant* are distributed by the Univcreitv but the money w granted by Covemment It 
is a matter of opinion whither the inonev spent on maintaining certain of the umversitv 
chairs u well spent the vidue of thc«o elinint is not patent to all It w also a matter of 
opinion whether generous expenditure on such n siiijcct a* experimental p*\ chology ls 
ju tilled— and generalH whether tl e superstructure of higher studies ls not too hesvv and 
whether greater profit might not result from lightening the superstructure and strengthen 
ing the lower j art*. I xpsrt opinion mi r ht l>e consulted on the value of the research work 
now being done 1} Umversitv an I 1 run hail 1 Itov hand scholar i and on the equipment 
that tlie-esel Mars p< ssv f rrrseanh Jhcw fk of two ( oveniment leseirch scholar* 
pursuing invei-ti all an* m chnm tr\ m the 1 reu lenoy College was mcntl> submitted to 
external valuati m the w< rk of on was npj revet! of tho other imhesit itmgU condemned 
Tin. Ireiehml ltnchtnl sclolars have tut of recent vcint contrd utetl much to the 
advancement of 1 nov led e so far a.* I have been able to discover ( cnerallv I consider 
that vve sbou! 1 first of nil aim at making satisfactory our teaching and our equipment 
for teaching (he desire anil capacity for research will then an o in due course Hitherto 
1 fear it 1 a* Ixtn nrtiliciallv slimulatetl 

Mv answer to the second j art of the question will bo found m a separate memo mdum 




QUESTION 21 


Have you any suggestions or criticisms to ofTer with regard to the proposal that the 
University (and such of Its constituent colleges may desire) should be removed to an 
easily accessible sito In the suburbs with a view to facilitating — • 

(«) au expansion of the activities of the University 

(6) the erection of suitable buildings for colleges and residences for teachers and 
students and, generally 
(c) the growth of corporate university life 


ANSWhKS 

Abdurrahman Dr 

Tho Oxford and Cambrulgo ulca of keeping tho university segregated and away 
from tlio general lifo is not regarded with fas our by tho modern educationists The 
educational cenobitism of tho two famous Fnglish uni\ ersilies is a legacy to us from the 
monks of tho Middle \ges Tho idea of monastic education was to produce a particular 
typo of human being by adopting what may be called tho method of mini ition Tlio 
student was to be brought up in an artificial society Hut tho tide of life has caught even 
Oxford and Cambridge in its rush and if tho unmrsitics ha\ e not gono to Life I jf 0 has 
come <o them Oxford and Cambridge are now for all practical purposes fifce any other 
town 

Fxcept for Cambridge and Oxford Fnglishmon themselves have returned to the normal 
typo of large town universities. AH the latter universities of tho British Isles such as 
London Birmingham Manchester Fdmburgh and Dublin have been established m tho 
great centres of trade and commerce. 

If tho first purpose of a university is tho discovery and publication of truth and 
the library laboratory and tho observation of life nro its proper tools it cannot bo per 
mitted to withdraw from tho world Plio universities of Parts Berlin Vienna 
Petrograd and Romo could have never attained to their present position if they had 
followed the Gurulul ways of Oxford or Cambridge Metropoiitanism is tho lift 
force of the modem universities of Furopo and America 


AlYER Sir P S SlVASWAMY 

Unless thcro is a prospect of unlimited funds forthcoming for tho removal of the 
University to a suburban sito it is not worth while discussing this question If special 
facilities for research work aro intended to bo providod and laboratories to bo attached to 
the University it mav bo worth w hilo to construct such laboratories m a placo liko Guind v 
with residential quarters for tho university professor and tho students 


Alum Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan 

(a)(6) and (c) I think that the University and such of its constituent college, as 
may desire s ioi Id bo removed to an easily accessible site in tho suburb* for the 
purposes mentioned For university life it is essential that tho student* should 
- havp- different sorts of playgrounds mix with their tutors etc and therefore 
it is ab olutely necessary to have a very big ground for the college f 0r the 
residence of tho teachers hostels etc and that cannot be obtained m a cmmln/i 
city unless heavily paid for M 
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QUESTION 21. 


A'/iz. Mnuhi Annur. — IUmihia. .7 B — B\mihm, Cb\imA*.OAXATH—-BAM kti i., 

Sii Gooitoo D\ss 


Aziz, Mauevi Ardul. 

Id \ul’ bo a great gain in o\ciy way if tho Unncrnity together with its attached 
residential college and other hostels and colleges bo reino\ed to the suburban site, free 
from a noxious and vicious atmosphere. 


Banerjea. .T R. 

Aly cntic sm is that mtioli money lins been spent in erecting nnner-ufy buildings. 
Thefish n nikct wan aoquucd some tune ago for the eonstuiction of a uimersity building 
for post gmduatc teaching Win should not the existing buildings and the building to 
be ciected be thought sufficient ? Again, college profeisois and principals dclne 
lectures in colleges and in the Unncrsily If the Unucrsity is removed to the suburbs, 
they cannot quichl\ mo\cfrom their colleges to tho Unucrsity (in tho course of the day) 
and back again when necessary, and thus they will bo put to great trouble 

Baneriee, Gauranganath. 

I would gladly support the scheme of iemo\ing the University (and such of its 
constituent colleges as may desire) from the highly congested quarters in winch it is at 
present situated to an easily accessible site m the suburbs, c.j/ , Balh gunge, with a vieu 
to facilitating, 

(a) an expansion of the aclmlics of the Uimersity, 

(b) the erection of suitable buildings for colleges and residences foi teachers and 

students, and gcncially 

(c) the giov.th of coiporate university -life 

The present environments of the Calcutta Unneisily do not help to create an at- 
mosphere of puie study , and therefore, as soon as sufficient funds arc forthcoming, the 
University should remove to an easily accessible site in the suburbs, without delay 


Banerjee, Six Gooroo Dass. 

With all i cspectMoi tho influential opinion in its favour, I feel bound to say that I 
am decidedly opposed to the pioposal that the University (and such of its constituent 
colleges as may desire) should be lemox ed to an easily accessible site m the suburbs for 
the purposes mentioned m the question And the reasons foi my opposition are shortly 
these — 

(1) An accessible and healthy site of sufficient extent m the suburbs vx ill be difficult 
and expensive to obtain 

(n) The proposed change will, I feai, be viewed by the Indian public as being more 
foi gratifying a desire foi luxury than for supplying an actual want, and 
an 3' thing which savours of, oi may' be mistaken for, luxury, will ill accord 
with the poverty of the country and with its austere and ascetic, but benefi- 
cent and lofty traditions, especially in the field of education 
(m) The pioposed change will involve lavish waste of money m the abandonment of 
existmg sites with all their costly' supei structures 
(iv) The proposed change will add a little to the comfort and convenience of 
mofussil students, but it will add much to the discomfort and inconvenience 
of Calcutta students, who now attend college from their own homes, but 
who will after the change have to live the life of boarders m hostels, 
which, under the best arrangement even, will be hut a poor substitute, both 
as regards comfort and discipline, for life at home under the care of parents 
and other near relations 
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Banerjee Sir Gooroo Bass— conid —Banebjee jAiraorAX 


(v) TJio proposed change wall in no case effect a completo or even a sufficient centra 
lmtion of educational institutions os neither tho Calcutta Medical Collie with 
its extensive hospitals, nor the University Law College with its staff drawn 
jnainh from tho High Court Bar nor the Sir Tarah Nath Palit Science College 
with its palatial buildings nor colleges like the ^idajsagar the City and 
tho Ripon with their costly buildings will be able to follow the change 
(n) The purposes for wluch tho change of sito is pr9po ed may bo served though in 
a modest measure without any such wasteful change And if the growth of 
corporate university lifo of tho entire body of students by their completo 
separation from home and the rest of tho world and tl eir seclusion m the quiet 
of a university retreat is not secured wo need not regret the result very much 
because happy ns quiet university hostel lifo m'vj be it ls insufficient training 
for the world outside the collcgo walls with its troubles and turmoils whioB 
have m the end to bo faced and because the mingling of hostel boarders with 
even a handful of horacliving students who serv o as a salutarj leaven is consu 
luted to mnko tho student community better fitted to be citizens of the world 
than they would bo if brought up in the utter seclusion of university life 


Banerjee Jayqopal 

Considering the financial difficulties that loom bo largo beforo our ojes this Idea 
with all its fascination seems to bo too good for practical policj M hat is more important 
Calcutta on tho whole is far and awaj moro health} all tho vear round than any other 
place on the Lower Bengal plains and residence in tho town is all things considered 
cheaper besides being calculated to lend tho needful stimulus to tho grow mg intellect 
of joung men Unle s the University with its colleges can bo removed to a healthier 
locality (which perhaps will implv a lull station) and almost unlimited funds are made 
available for creating a realty residential university town of tbo modern type furnished 
with all tho requirements of such a university prudcnco w ould suggest that tho pre ent 
situation and Bite of the existing Univcr lty should bo improved by further acquisition 
of contiguous lands 

Practically by an imperceptible but progressive natural growth tho locality luckily 
named as College Square has been developing into an academic area including the 
Senate House tho Burblianga Building tho Government schools and colleges the 
University Institute the old City Collego Building and the Medical Collcgo with its 
numerous annexes which should not be too hastily interfered with Steps may be 
taken towards further extension of area and improvements 

This is not all Academic seclusion is not an unmixed good — is not vv ithout its special 
danger on social perceptions and interests w hich are claiming greater and greater atten 
tion from qualified educationists of to day Tho Calcutta Umv (jrsity should profit by 
theso latest ideas and Bteer clear of tho ovil elfects of the proverbial separation of 
town and gown 

Education m modern times cannot completely fulfil its functions and j leld the richest 
harvest except when earned on m a social environment m close touch with the many 
Bided activities of tho highty complex life around the scholar m his own day and country 
Let us not so late m the day swear b> the mediaeval ideal of cloistered scholars living an 
insulated barren life devoted to scholastic intellectual gymnastics Both for the sake 
of full and harmonious development as well as in the interests of the highest social 
and civic efficiencj adult scholars (as opposed to school children) must have tho ad van 
tage of grow ing in the midst of that verj life and amidst tho o very surroundings for 
which their education after all is a preparation so that their college life may not be 
unnaturally dLsociated from the larger life outside which is destined very soon to form 
the proper sphere of their activity after they have come out of the University After 
all tho apprehensions from the bo called dangers and temptations of a town life about 
which we unreasonably hear bo much are more imaginary than real born of an unjustified 
distrust in the moral strength of our joung men who have a right to resent it and at any 
VOLj XII — y 
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question 21. 


Banerjee, Jaygopal contd — Banerjee, Bai Kumudini Kaeta, Bahadur — Banerjee, 
M N — Banerjee, Mttraly Dear — Banerjee, Sasi Sekttar 

rate, are more than counterbalanced by the piospect of incalculable intellectual and social 
advantages Most of the latter-day universities of England have been 1 eared ‘ mid 
city- noise ’ where the thrill of life is intense and amidst sunoundmgs diffeicnl fiom those 
of t the sweet City with liei dreaming spues 5 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini TCant a, ^Bahadur. 

It is desirable that the Umveisity with a few colleges be removed to the suburbs. 
Some colleges should remain in different parts of the town The mofussil students 
would generally join colleges m the suburbs, and the town students, colleges near their 
homes 

(a), ( b ) and (c) Will be facilitated by these 

Banerjee, M. N. 

I do not think that the University could be removed to an easily accessible site 
m the suburbs But a residential college there might be attempted 

The advantages of a residential college are to a certain extent neutralised m this 
country by the caste system and the habits of life The students cannot have a 
common dming table, but must dine m several groups, accoirbng to their castes, in the 
same establishment and m a mannei not very conducive to social intercourse or com- 
radeship, the groups accentuating the differences among themselves I am glad to 
say that so far as my college messes are concerned, the students all dme togethei 


Banerjee, Muraly Dhar 

♦ 

(a), (b) and (c) For facilitating these objects the umveisity and its constituent 
college’s may conveniently be lemoved to the southern subuibs of Calcutta 
where sufficient lands within the Municipal area of Calcutta can be acquired at 
a moderate cost and where the University already possesses considerable lands, 
the gift of Sir Tarak Nath Palit, Ballygunge, may be especially recommended 
for the site of a residential teaching university fojr the following reasons — 

(1) It is easily accessible from the city both by tram and tram. 

(n) It is free from the smoke and dust of the city ' 

v m) It is free from epidemics and the temptation of city life 
(iV) It has the advantage of being within the boundary of the Calcutta Mum- 
; cipality 

{v) Though it has already a large maidan the Calcutta Improvement Trust will 
still more improve this aiea and construct an extensive park (two miles long) 
'to its south, which may supply ample recreation grounds to the students 

Banerjee, Sasi Serhar 

Under the existing CtQndition of things, I feel extremely diffident to deal with tliiB 
question properly For nhjny things can bo said m favour of or against the proposal 
of removing the Calcutta University to an easily accessible site m the subuibs But to 
mo it appears that the balance of oppmon will be on the side of the pohey of non-interference 
The different colleges that lia\ o grolyn round the University with all their costly equip- 
ment m libraries, laboratories and residential quarters , the different institutions that 
have sprung up for the advancement of n learning , the facilities that Calcutta affords to 
the student': of botany, mineralogy, geology* zoology and medicine, the Umveisity 
Library and the buildings with its colleges!' end above all tho fond associations whicji 
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BvsrRJFr Svsi Srinun — contd — BvMRJEr Sunn vnstjkumar — Banekji The Hon bio 
Justice Pbavadi Chapin — B wriur Umacituiw 


Calcutta ns n great centre o£ learning calls forth in tho minds of generations of tudents 
will undoubtedly stand m tho way of such n proposal 
(o) (6) and (e) J\or do I think that tho removal of tho University will help in the 
realisation of tho objects aimed at inasmuch ns it is doubtful whothcr other 
colleges winch aro under pm nto management will bo m a position to bear tho 
heavy cost of removing to a non Bito whether sufficient funds will bo nvailablo 
for tho buildings contemplated in (6) and whether m tho absence of the colleges 
refirred to hero the growth of University hfo as contemplated in (e) can bo 
fos ered 


BVNERJEE StJDHANSU KUMAR 

The University should not bo removed under any circumstances to a site m tho 
suburbs Tho cost of removing the University and its constituent colleges would bo simply 
tremendous which may ho better utilised m many other ways for tlo improvement of tho 
prc&ent condition of tho University Tho romoval of tho Umversitv to an easily 
accessible site m tho uburl sis ohjoctionnble from various pomts of \ic \ Tho o students 
who aro at present putting up with their guardians would bo unnecessarily taken away 
from tho care of their tender and loving parents mul tho beneficial family mfluenco. 
Many poor students who aro somchou manacmg to put up m Calcutta would find it a 
very costly affair to go to tho suburbs and meet tho costly expenses of univernty life If 
tho Univerwtv be removed to a suburb tho students will be completely segregated 
from tho influence of society* 1 ™! tho various activities of town life and will turn out 
on finishing their university career a batch of theoretical pcoplo entirely inexperienced 
m tho modo of life Ivenif tho post graduato department of tho University only ho 
removed to an e*isih acccssiblo site in tho suburb tho post graduato students will bo 
complctclv separated from tho under graduate students to tho great disadvantage to tho 
latter a condition of affairs which has been strongly opposed by tho London University 
Commission 


Banerji Tho Hon bio Justico Sir Pramada Charan 

I tlunk it would bo an advantago to removo tho Calcutta University and its colleges 
from the congested parts of tho city to its suburbs with a view to facilitating tho matters 
mentioned in tho question 


Banerji Wacharan 

(n) (6) and (c) In my judgment the University and it3 constituent colleges should be 
removed to an easily accessible site in tho suburbs with a view to facilitating tho 
oljects stated 

(i) Tn tho very busy parts of tho city whero tho University and some of its 
constituent colleges aro situated at present thcro are serious defects The 
distractions and excitements aro overwhelmingly groat whereby tho students 
are prevented, from concentrating their minds vigorously on the pursuit of 
their studies 

(u) The evils and temptations of social and political hfo aro so numerous that 
many a student is hopelessly spoiled thereby Tho students should bo 
brought up in a calm and quiet atmosphere amidst healthy surroundings 
free from all evil influences and distractions These pomts aro rigidly 
insisted on in tho famous law books of ancient India and they were strongly 
enforced in the Universities at Taxila Nafonda and l tkramsila 
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QUESTION 21 


Basu, Na r tuimowa k— Basu, Rai P K , Bahadur— Basu, Satyendra Nath— Bengal 
Landholders’ Association, Calcutta — Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 


Basu, Nadinimohan. 

I strongly support the proposal referred to in this question I believe that if the 
proposal be carried out, it will create a very healthy atmosphere among the students 
as well as among the teachers 


Basu, Rai P. K., Bahadur. 

It would be extremely desirable to have the University located in the suburbs, 
if the surrounding country be so well drained as to render an outbreak of malana 
impossible. The first requisite for the success of such a scheme of a suburban 
university would be that the executive of the University should have the right to order 
the withdrawal of any objectionable person or the closure of any shop or house, the 
continuation of which m the neighbourhood is considered objectionable within a 
mile of the University premises 


Basu, Satyendra Na-iHs 

(a), (b) and (c) The removal of the Univeisity to an easily accessible site in the 
suburbs with their quiet atmosphere may facilitate these points, but the expenses „ 
involved in the scheme and the inconveniences unavoidable to non-residential -- 
students uould be too great to carry it out successfully 


Bengal Landholders* Association, Calcutta. 

Please see our answer to question 3 In view of the educational advantages possessed 
by Calcutta and m view of the heavy initial cost which will be involved in tbe 
work of removing the University and its constituent colleges to the suburbs, we are 
decidedly against any proposal for such removal No doubt the growth of corporate 
university life is an end worth attaining but in all pioposals for reforming the Calcutta 
University, we must take into account the material resources actually possessed by us 
and bow they can be utilised most efficiently and economically Considering the urgent 
and clamant needs of the University m other directions as regards better staffing, 
better libraries, better laboratories and better equipment generally — we are de- 
cidedly of opinion that it will be sheer wastefulness on our part, if we fritter away 
our scanty resources m securing the growth of a corporate university life Besides, 
it is easily possible to lay excessive emphasis upon this corporate university life 
University life m each country and community will giow up according to the inherited 
culture, tradition and social practices of such countries and communities and it is an 
idle and unprofitable ambition to tlimk of producing replicas of Oxford and Cambridge 
in ei cry country of the world 


Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 

"We do not think, when all the circumstances are taken into consideration that it is 
cither necessary or desirable to remove the University to the suburbs even if it were 
nracticable On the contrary, we think the student should feel the pulse of modem life 
and for that it is necessary that the University should lemain wlieie it is in Calcutta. 
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Bethune College Calcutta— Bhadupj Jyotibhushan Dey B B and Dutta Bidiiu 
B iinsAN— B sandarttar D R — Bhandarkar Sir R G 


Bethune College Calcutta 

I am for immediately establishing a teaching and residential uaiyersifey in a healthy 
locality in the suburbs of Calcutta Calcutta should continue 
Eoy D N to be the seat of a federal university 

I hold that some scheme of removing the University is necessary in the best interests 
- Janau Mlaa A 1 of the University itself and of the students 

The leaching university suggested m this report should be residential and m a healthy 
suburb of Calcutta It should be kept comparatively small by the provision of other 
■universities for the mofussil towns (including the University of Bengal as suggested 
above! 

The Calcutta women s colleges might easily ho grouped near and form part of this 
residential suburban university 


Biiadufi JyotibuusuaiTDey, B B , and Dutta, Bidhu Bhusan 

The resources of Calcutta as a centre of loarnmg have been dismissed under question 
3 All these advantages are lost if the Un versity is removed from Calcutta The 
medical engineering and law departments could not possibly be removed from their 
present positions and the transfor of the science department would involve huge 
expenditure 

In spite of all these drawbacks some advantages could no doubt be secured if the 
University could be removed to a suitable site with all its affiliated arts colleges now 
situated in Calcutta But if only some of the constituent arts colleges are trans 
ferred there will be au undesirable separation of under graduate teaching from post 
graduate instruction m arts and cience which is now conducted exclusively by the 
University Both teachers and students will suffer by the loss of contact between the 
two departments— post graduate and under graduate — between which no sharp line 
should bo drawn. 


Bhandaekar, D It 

I do not think that the growth of corporate university life will necessarily bp 
better served by removing the Umveisity and some constituent colleges to a suburb 
(a) and (t>) The objects specified especially in the latter will no doubt be better 
realised if this step is taken but it is I think well nigh impossible finnn 
cially 


Bhandarwar Sit R G 

I have long been making suggestions for the removal of the Elphinstone College 
from its-present noisy surroundings to some quiet locality in the suburbs which may be 
easily accessible by the Bombay Baroda and Central India or the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway A small committee was appointed to consider such sugges 
tions and it came to the conclusion of retaining the college in the preeent loca 
Iity for the convenience of students and families that reside in the vicinity But 
1 still think that this decision is wrong and that it is necessary that a spacious quiet 
locality in the suburbs should be chosen for the erection of suitable buildings for our 
colleges and residences for teachers and students and generally for the growth of a 
corporate life All the affiliated colle 0 es should be located here and also the Umver 
eifcv buildings But it is a matter of heavy expense We have got two fine buildings 
for the use of the University of Bombay and two for two of the affiliated colleges 
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QUESTION 21. 


Btta-ntdarkab, Sit R G — canid — BhattacharjeIj, Mohani Mohan 


What to do with these and how to attain funds for the new buildings will he a -'diffi- 
cult question The Elphmstone College has no building constructed specially for it 
It had one at Byculla, but it was made over to a technical institute, and the present 
building, originally intended for a Government piess, was assigned to it But what- 
ever the difficulties, I am strongly of the opinion that the colleges and the Univer- 
sity itself should be removed f to a quiet locality. 

Bhattacharjee, Mohini Mohan. ' 

t 

I do not know what the tolm ‘ Umvcisity ’ means m this question At present 
the University of Calcutta has undertaken post-giaduate teaching and classes held for 
tins purpose aie called university classes If the term ‘ University * means these classes, 
the University Law College, the Senate and its offices, the removal of the Umveisity to 
the suburbs is at least practicable though even then theie would anse senous inconve- 
niences For instance, the professors of the chffeient colleges now lecturing at the 
University would find it very difficult to attend both their own colleges and the suburban 
University. It is however possible to have whole-tame lecturers for the University But 
it is admitted that post-giaduate work should not be entirely cut off fiom under-giaduate 
teaching and done by an altogether different class of lectuieis Tins system would put 
under-graduate students to great loss — they would lose not only the society and the 
example of post-graduate students, but also the influence and the inspiration which is 
invariably produced by distinguished piofessois 

The University may he taken to include the colleges winch now impait instiuction 
to under-graduates, and such of the colleges as may desire have been pioposed to bo 
lemoved along with the University piopei Left to itself, I do not think any college 
will express any desiie for removal No private college has sufficient funds, and no one 
of them could build suitable hostels without help from Government So the question 
is one of financial assistance fiom v the Government 'I shall take up tlus question later 
on But if some of the colleges are lemoved along with the Umveisity, the other colleges 
will suffer m the way I have already described — they will lose the company of advanced 
students and the influence of the university Ieotureis Let us suppose that all the 
colleges are removed either with the Government’s help or otherwise There are 
many students who are residents of Calcutta, and so long as Calcutta letams its present 
position, the number of such students will nevei decline Foi them it would be a great 
hardship to go to the subuibs for education of which residents of many smallei ton ns m 
Bengal can easily avail themselves 

It is undoubted that the removal of the Umveisity to the suburbs will facilitate all 
the three objects mentioned m the question, viz., the expansion of the activities of the 
University, creation of suitable buildings for colleges, and hostels, and the growth of 
coiporate university life The University has of late airanged for pubhc leotuies and 
University extension lectuies by chstmgiushed piofessois and educationists. I am 
afraid this new activity of the Umveisity will suffer by the lemoval 

Coming to the question of expenditure neeessaiy for the lemoval of the Umveisity, 
everybody will doubt whether m the present state of the countiy it is expedient 
to incur such expenditure Whether the Umveisity alone is removed 01 whethei 
some or all of the colleges aie lemoved along with it, the expenditure must be huge 
fiighei education 01 research alone is not entitled to state-aid, pmnaiy education also 
i emands patronage Certainly we have not an excess of high education, but the 
ignorance of the masses is dcploiable A Bill has recently been introduced m tho 
Bengal Logislatn o Council for making pumaiy education compulsory within the 
municipalities and village muons It has been leceived by a n embei of the Govern- 
ment without any objection If the Bill is passed into law. Government would havo 
to spend a good deal for primary education, and I doubt if its funds would then 
penmt anj Inigo expenditure on building up a new residential university 

Calcutta has a thousand-ancl-one evils and temptations, and students of the suburban 
um\ eisity Mould ho at a safe distance fiom them This is dcsnahle to a ceitam extent 
But monkish seclusion does not build up character, though it may ho a protection against 
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Bhattaciiarjee, Moittni Mohan — conld — Biiattaciiaryya Harttias — BSatta 

charyya Mahamahopadhyaya Halitrvsvnna — Bhowal Govinda Chandra 


vice Character is built up by struggle? ag^mst temptations and evils and by the 
experience of the world as it is around us Then again the proposed university will be 
ltuated in a lonely locality f ir away from tho current of the national life of the province 
and its literary and various other activities This certainly cannot bo said of Oxford and 
Cambridge which have been tho centres of many movements and are still the battle 
ground of political parties Universities aro not meant fo* the production of scholars 
only but also for the preparation of men who will bo leaders of public opinion 


B HATTACHARYYA 3 H ARID AS 

I am opposed to tho removal of tho Uni\ orsity to tho suburbs on the following 
grounds — > 

( i) A total dissociation from on ic lifo is not desirable 

(n) Tho new site would bo far away from the homes of marly day scholars I am not 
m favour of compulsory rcsidonco within tho university compound of all 
students 

(ui) Struggling students would havo to put up near the University and thus be de 
prived of their means of livelihood 

(it) Many profe33ors and lecturers havo homes of their own at Calcutta and would 
not like to live within the University 

{v) The Unvresaty will not bo ablo to provvdo buildings for all tbo members of a 
professor s family This noil mean tho break ng up of many joint families 
which 13 likely to be resented 

(vi) This will mean tho abandonment of present univorsity and college buddings 
and the incurring of heavy expenditure There aro more pressing matters 
on which expenditure ought to be made first Decentralisation of collego 
education ought to bo undertaken fir t and selected schools ought to be helped 
financially to raise their status and bodome second grade college) Libraries 
and laboratories ought to be established on a lavish scale before the Umver 
sity is removed 

Corporate bfe will grow if tho suggestions mentioned under question 17 be accepted 

The activities of tho University will expand even in its present locality — 

(A) If tho Presidency College bo absorbed as also the David Hare Training College 

(B) If the Eden Hindu Hostel be taken over 

(C) If tho Baker Laboratory be absorbed 

(D) When the first market site will be built over 

(E) When the University College of Science will be expanded in its pre ent compound. 


Bhattacharyya Mahamahopadhyaya Kattpbasanna 

My answer to this question is in the negative This question was once discussed 
before and the Calcutta public and several distinguished people connected with the Urn 
versity gave their opimon in the negative saying that the removal of the University and 
the colleges to the suburbs would stand m the way of college education of a largo percent 
age of students for whom it would be nnpos ible to meet their college and boarding 
Expenses if they were to leave the houses of their guardians in Calcutta. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chandra 

(a) This is objectionable For certain classes of colleges removal to ou easily acces- 
sible site in the suburbs may be desirable 
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QUESTION 21. 


Bhowal, Govinda Chamiua could — Biss, 3D 3D. — Biswas, Sahatl yl—Bompas, The 

Hon’ bio Mr 0. II — Bosn, B C 


(b) The erection of suitable buildings lull bo a costly affair This will mako educa- 

tion expensive and it will bo bersond tho means and leach of many of tho poor 
students of the countiy most of whom me maintained at pnvato houses ly 
tho chanty of gcuoious ftionds and relatives and under the Jagir Bjstem 
among tho Musalmans The effect will be the diminution of the area of high 
and university education 

(c) Tho growth of a leal coipornto umvcisilv life in India is not possible Diver- 

sity of castes and ciecds is a gieat obstacle in tho waj. The growth of a 
corporate university life with toachets of foreign nationality is, generally 
speaking, a mere dream. 


_ Biss, E 35 

I do not think that piofessioiial studies such as law, incdu me, elc, can profitably 
bo icmovcd from Calcutta just now 1 also doubt the advmbilitv of removing tho post- 
graduate woik m arts and science fiom the ulv I do think, on the other hand, that all 
work up to the B A and B Sc bhould be lcmoved from the city except that provision 
should be made for the students whose homes aic actually m the city All inofussil 
students should bo housed m suitable quarters outside 


Biswas, Saratlal 

The proposal is good piovided, how ev ci, that the students are not isolated from the 
town to such an extent as to grow up ignorant of the ways of tho world. 

Bompas, The Hon’ble Mi. C H 

If the University continues to grow at its present late, tliero will piesumably be 
no question of spending money on lemovmg the present colleges to the suburbs AH 
available funds will bo requued for building new colleges, these should ceitainly he 
built in the subuibs and not in the centre of Calcutta I do not consider that there is 
reason to remove the University fioni the centre of Calcutta to the suburbs If the 
influence of Calcutta on the University is evil, that influence w ould continue to w ork If 
the University is to be lemoved, it should be removed to a new umveisity town, to be 
created on a suitable site at least 100 miles from Calcutta I should, how ever, prefer to 
reduce the size of the present University by founding sister universities in other parts of 
the province Calcutta itself wall always remain the seat of a university 


' Bose, B C 

The proposal has cliaims enough^ But theie aie several difficulties which cannot 
be lightly tieated 

In the fiist place, the lemoval seems financially impiaeticable 

Secondly, it might be haid to find any ‘ easily accessible’ locality that would be unexcep- 
tionable from a sanitary point of view 

Thirdly, all the colleges cannot be removed , and so it would, at best, be a halting 
measuie, affecting only a pant of the student community 

Fourthly, absence of adequate social forces might make these students backward oi 
lifeless in some respects 

Fifthly, libranes and othei facilities would not all be within such easy leach, as at 
present 

Sixthly, it would take away fiom wholesome family influences even those who aie now r 
benefited by them 
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Bose B C — contd — Bose Rai Chunilal Bahadur — Bose G C— Bose Hararatcta — 
Bose J M 


Seventh!} if the placo selected be too near tho town the apprehended evil influences 
on tho students (tide mj answer to question 17) will not bo effectively avoided while if 
too far away the follows and others may not bo ablo to attend and guide the deli 
bcrations of tho Senate etc 

(a) (6) and (c) Tho aims proposed m the question aro all very good w themselves ; 
but in view of the attendant disadvantages it seom3 that the proposal had better 
be dropped at least for tho present And if it is to ho at all carried out care 
should be taken to provide beforehand suitable accommodation and comforts (at 
rates quite within the means of tho poor middle classes of tho province) for all 
those who may have to go to tho new placo for carrying on their studies 


Bose, Rai Chunilal Bahadur 

It is no doubt an ideal arrangement but jn the present conditions of the country 
education would bo mado too costly and it3 expansion would be retarded I cannot 
therefore recommend it 


Bose, G C 

The proposal that the University should be removed to an jjasily accessible site in 
the suburbs opens up a large question on which I hesitate to hazard any opinion as it 
seems to me to bo beyond the range of practical politics at least for sometime to come 


Bose Harattanta 

Iho removal of the University and some of its constituent colleges from the town 
to tho suburbs is not desirable in the interest of tho student In tho suburbs they would 
it is true have purer air to breathe and more open space for pla} ground but their 
segregation from the general social life would tend to make them t6o good for the world 
society is our best training ground even its trials and temptations lia\ o their uses 
Nearly all the great men of tho past w cro brought up m big towns and most of the 
universities of the world are situated in the midst of crowded surroundings If the 
political and social conditions of these places have not stood in the w a\ of the development 
of manhood it is not clear whj they would do so in India The dajs of monastio 
seclu ion for youths are past and its revival would not be beneficial to the ccuntrj 
Most of the objects for which the proposal has been made by the University might be 
attained without disturbing the present arrangements if enough money were available 
for providmg suitable plaj grounds residences etc for the teachers and students. Then 
again it would not be desirable to spend such an enormous sum of money on tha 
attainment of an ideal scheme when so many urgent educational reforms affecting tho 
general body of students have not jet been carried out There is another reason against 
the proposal-^thc separation of advanced students from their juniors would dopnve 
the latter of tho good influence of the former 


Bose J M 

Manj incidents have happened which has often forced the Go\ eminent and the 
iinn ersit} authorities to consider 6enousI} the question of the removal of some of tho 
colleges to a healthier site If I remember correetl} sometime ago tho Government 
proposed to remove the Presidency College to Ranchi but the proposal w as shelved 
Owing to occasional outbreaks of serious epidemics tho public and the press have often 
deleted the question as to whether Presidency College ought not to be remoacd from 
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QUESTION . 


Bose, J M — conhl— Bom , Kunm Ram— -Buowa, Arthur 


its present site Recently a commit U c appoint! d to cmjmic into llie duciphnc of the 
Piesidency College also suggest <d its lemm tl to a healtlmr • ttc 

Billing then \ mis to dilieiont rolhti<-, Uw iwmbti i of the Uim<r-if\ f'otnniission 
have no doubt noticed how Middy ‘-nttued tin sc college 1 -. me, and tin* unli< dtl>\ ‘stir- 
loundnigb m nine h tc achei ^ and students In e As n mutt ex of f.u t te *n h> i •. of difff rent 
colleges do not c\on know each otlici and eo operation between ditfneiit colligc-' 1ms 
neycx been thought of It is ob\ ions tluncfoie tliaf no attempt < an he made to d“\olopo 
a corporate university life so long ns tins spite of things i pc unit ted foeontimie and tin 
proposal to romoyc tho colleges to a hittei \ entilaled quarter i < fo be Miongh supported, 
although thoro aio many difficulties to be o\ eicomc 

(i) The colleges must he built m a quail u whuh must be antabh for the ir udenrt 
of tlic Bengali students This \\ us one of the m in objec t mm to tho rcmOTal 
of Presidency College 

(u) The most formidable difficult} will be the enormous t'pendilurc involved for 
the liumcious buildings that will bo icqiuicd 

(in) Most of tho * pnvate ’ colleges will nPo lequno financial iisvistance in ordei to 
move to the new site 

Owmg to the financial stmigency caused by the uai, it will be almost impossible for 
the Government to moot these heavy expenses at the present time 


Bose, Khudi Ram 


The pioposed piovision of u separate site for the University and somo of its 
affiliated colleges somewlieie in the suburbs of Calcutta, does not appeal to me as 
quite a piogiessive move, as much on financial as on educational grounds It 
would obviously be quite an oneious burden on tho public levenue that has so far 
failed to make any provision for fiec compulsory primary education, which has 
been an essential feature of educational policy in most of tho civilised and 
enlightened countnes Theie may result fiom so largo a scheme certain educational 
advantages accruing to a section of the community, but its moral advantages 
appeal to be a little too dubious Most of our young men in Calcutta aro used to 
reside with their parents and guaidians m their lespectne homes, amidst the most 
endearing associations of domestic life m which filial love and biotlieily affection 
play a nroininenir-pado' To sever these sacred bonds and mar such chastening 
mflm of home-Me"- m any way, cannot be taken to make for tbe perpetuation 
and elevation of the traditional moral ideal of the country During the last sixty 
years of the existence of the University here, the process of anghcisation and 
perhaps of denationalisation, of young Bengal, has made rapid strides, and if any- 
thing were wanting to consummate these not very welcome processes, it would 
peihaps be supplied by this extravagant scheme of educational leform 


Brown, Arthur. 

1 am stiongly opposed I lecogmse the difficulties of the present situation, and 
if it weie possible for every efficient educational institution of Calcutta to be removed 
I should be m sympathy But the cost is piohibitive, and m addition the piesence of the 
High Court at Calcutta necessitates the piesence of the Law College A merely partial 
removal would destroy the chauce of Calcutta developing along academic lines The 
faculties must be in touch with each other and the libraries and other facilities must 
certainly not be less than at present Among tbe libraiy facilities I give the Law 
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Cuakhavaeti BrajalaL — Chakras arti Rai Mon Mohan Bahadur ChatteKJEE^, 
The Hon hie Mr A C — Citattebjeb Ramananda '* 


Chakravarti, Brajalal 

The removal of tho University to an easily accessible site m the suburbs of Calcutta 
Mill unquestionably be an improvement 


Cuakravarti Rai Mon Mohan Bahadur 

The question of the removal of tho University and its college to some other site is 
mainly dependent upon cost The building and other expeu es will be extremely heavy 
and as a large number of students now ittend from their homes the erection of extra 
mass houses will cost a great deal more Consequently in the present state of finance the 
cost becomes prohibits o and tho money to be spout on removal can ho more usefully 
utili ed \n strengthening the funds of the University and its affiliated colleges 

, ChATTEBJee Tie Hon ble Mr A C 

If funds ucro unlimited I would agicc to tho removal of tho Umvcrsity with all its 
constituent colleges to an easily accessible site in the suburbs But with present 
means of locomotion m and near Calcutta I would not agree to tho University bemg 
located at any place more than six mde3 * from say College Street and land in such acces 
Bible localities is even now exceedingly dear I would leave "the nucleus of the Umvcrsity 
where it is now all round College Square and gradually attempt to take m all the land 
between Upper Circular Road Bowbazar Street Halhday Street and Mechua Bazar Road 
and convert it into tho umvcrsity quarter Boi play fields I Mould acquiro cheaper 
land to the cist of Circular Road and provide an electric tram service 


Chatterjee, Ramananda 

X am against the proposal of removm 0 tho University and the existing Calcutta 
colleges to a suburban area but I am not agaiqst the estabh liment of a now residential 
teaching institution in the suburbs or elsewhere teaching up to the highest standards 
for tho e who can afford to paj all its expens s 

I con ider tho proposed removal impracticable on various grounds 
lho grou th of corponte unu ersity life implies that students of all faculties are to 
bo m the turner lty area Iot otherwise tho corporate life Mould not comprehend the 
activity of all classes of students But tho Medical College mth its hospitals and the 
Engineering College cannot obviously bo removed to that arei Hence even if all tho 
other colleges were removed the corporate life Mould not bo a complete corporate life 
By removing tho Law College its students can be made to reside in the University 
area but not tho professors who aro practicing lawyers for that would be inconvenient 
for their clients Moreover manj poor law students maintain themselves by private 
tuition and other jobs in the city They w ould be deprived of tins means of support 
and Mould have to give up their studies 

If on!j the post graduate classes of tho arts and science facultie were removed the 
rrangement would be open to grave objections of an educational character of which tho 
nature will bo understood from the follow mg extracts from tho Tinal Report of tho 
I ondon Umvcrsity Comim sion 

Mo read in paragraph CS of that report* 

Mo agree with tho view exprt sed m the Report of the I*rofe £ sorial Board nf 
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post-giaduate work must be artificial, must be to the disadvantage of the 
under -graduate, and must tend to dimmish the supply of students who under, 
take post-graduate and research woik ” 

Paragraph 69 observes — 

“ it is in the best interests of the university that the most distinguished of its 
piofessors should take pait m the teaching of the under-graduates from the 
beginning of then university career.” 

Paragraph 70 adds — 

“ If it is thus to be desned that the highest university teachers should take their 
pait m under-graduate work, and that their spirit should dominate it all, it 
follows for the same leasons that they should not be deprived of the best of 
their students when they reach the stage of post-graduate work This work 
should not be separated from the rest of the work of the University and 
conducted by different teachers in separate institutions ” 

Writing on the ‘ advantages' of associating jumoi with advanced students,’ the 
members of the London Commission observe m paragraph 71 of their final report — 

“It is also a great disadvantage to the under-graduate students of the University 
that post-graduate students should be removed to separate institutions 
They ought to be in constant contact with those who are domg more advanced 
work than themselves and who are not too far beyond them, but stimulate and 
encourage them 'by the familiar presence of an attamable ideal ” 

The piesent arrangements for post-graduate studies in our University do result m 
this disadvantage to large numbers of under -graduates The proposed removal to a 
suburban area would increase the disadvantage 

Moieover, as many teachers of the post-graduate classes are connected with the colleges 
in the city, it w ould be inconvenient and impracticable for them to hve and teach both 
m the city and m the suburbs If they did not hve m the suburban university area, 
they v ould not be able to contribute to the growth of corporate university life and 
take part in it Even if all post-graduate teachers were whole-time men, the objections 
to be mfeired from the extracts from the London University Commission’s Report would 
hold good 

These objections can be obviated by removing all Calcutta colleges to the suburban 
university area But the cost would be enormous After the -war financial stringency 
will continue for years and may increase The University itself is not m a position to 
bear the cost of even its own removal Government cannot easily meet it Particularly 
as, if Government agrees to the removal, it ought for consistency’s sake remove also the 
Presidency College, Sanskrit College and Bethune College But the cost would be pio- 
liibitn e Tho missionary colleges and unaided colleges are not in a position to bear their 
oi\n cost of icmoval Government must bear it But Government cannot, and would 
not, bo justified m bearing it So far as education is concerned, the first claim on the 
Go\ eminent pm so is that of elementary education The mam difficulty always pleaded 
to be in tho nay of universal and free elementary education has been financial, and 
hence in Bengal 923 per nnlle of the population are illiterate Sir S P Sinha, the 
Goieinmcnt Member in charge of the education portfoho, in speaking in support of 
Mi S N Boy’s Prnnai y Education Bill, felt constrained to observe 

“The necessity of universal primary education was admitted on all hands The 
question was only to find the ways and means, and the Honourable Member 
deseixed special consideration for solving this question of ways and means 
The Honourable Member had provided that "the municipalities should raise 
funds It w as true that the contributions in other provinces for the purpose 
w ere huger than m Bengal, but lie reminded the Council that the contribution 
made by Bengal m secondary and higher education was larger thanrn other 
prounteb and perhaps \n doing so they had neglected the poorer classes ” 
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1 do not nrgo that Government should not any longer spend any monoy on higher 
education Jty contention is that it ought not to spend mondy on any project which 
has not been demonstrated beyond doubt to bo indispensably necessary for the further 
spread and improvement o{ higher education I tlunk all the objects referred to m 
question 21 can bo attained within tho city itself at less cost than the proposed removal 

' T ° 'supposing 0 the propo cd removal were carried cut oi cn if purchasers could bo found 
for all the existing mmersity and collego buildings in tho city a Inch is doubtful they 
would have to be sold very cheap Would this waste of monoy bo justifiable? 

What uould bo tho cost of removing all tho colleges for as wo have shown nothing 
less would suffice for attaining tho object in mow? It would bo very much moro than 
that of the establishment of sorao of tho now British universities for theso aro meant 
for a much smaller number of students than tho proposed Calcutta suburban university 
would have to provide for Bat even tho British universities referred to cost enormous 
amounts as tho following extract from tho journalist and author Sir Edward T Cooks 
writings indicate — 

Largo subscriptions ha\ o been forthcoming for tho general purposos of tho now 
universities Somo idea of tho scalo of local benefactions may bo gathered 
from tho fact that tho valuer of ate building and endowments at tho time 
when they severally applied for university charters was— Liverpool £073 000 
(Bb 100 9o 000) Manchester £587 000 (Ps 88O0OOO) and Birmingham 
£039 000 (Rs 9u 8^ 000) Birmingham finding its endowments insufficient 
for its now moro spacious schemes socurcd from tho City Council only the 
other day an annual grant of £15 000 (Rs. 2 2 o 000) 

If Government pays for tho removal of tho non Government colleges it would bo 
at the pnee of tho latter b liberty For in such cases Government never pays without 
exacting a pneo Tho professors of theso colleges will not liko tho loss of freedom They 
would loso freedom of self expression and action m cine political and semi political 
matters like Government servants That would ho a loss to thcrasolve3 and to the 
country and leading compulsorily incomplete Jives thoy would not bo able to influence 
their students even to the small extent that they aro able now 

Residential institutions aro too costly for jioor Indians and most of our students 
are poor Many of them depend for their meals on charitable persons or institutions 
Others support themselves by pm ate tuition and other jobs They should not be 
deprived of the moans of education Tho Dacca schemo recognises this fact m the case 
of poor Muslim students at least V. o read in the Report of the Dacca University 
Committee 

Poor madrassah students are not infrequently housed and supported by charitable 
persons under' tho jagir system and consequently manv will not be able 
to live in college ItwiH be the duty of tho authorities of the Muhammadan 
College to see that those who Uve m jagtrs or otherwise outside tho college 
are properly looked after by responsible persons 
Though the Dacca scheme did not make a similar exception m favour of poor Hindu 
students which it ought to have done its recognition of the claims of poverty in the case 
of even one sect shoo a that we must not forget the poor in our ambitious projects for 
the w ell to do It is not known whether it would bo possible for tho suburban university 
to irnke such exceptions in the case of poor students residing in Calcutta nor whether 
its distance from the city would enable them to attend classes by doing the distance on 
foot They would either be excluded altogether from the advantages of higher educa 
tion m the residential university or would not be able to contribute to the growth of 
^corporate life and share in its benefits 

I could give numerous quotations to show that it is now recognised that the sons 
of the poorest should hare opportunities for the highest education The sons of Scottish 
ploughmen and peasants can and do go m for university education That is why the 
Scots are such a successful nation In the course of the addr s which Lord Haldane 
d hvered on the occasion of opening the new buildings of the Hartley University 
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Oollege at Higlifielci, he said that “ lie had sat m the University of Edinburgh side by side 
with the sons of ploughmen and the sons of men who cained a w eekly wage ” 

That all men are entitled to have opportunities for educating themselves to as high 
a level as they are intellectually capable of, is a tiuth w Inch the wai has made moie widely 
lecogmsed than befoie The inaugural addiess of the last session of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution w as dehveied on November 1 last by Dr Waltei Page, the' 
United States Ambassador He spoke on ‘ The American Educational Ideal 5 

He expressed the indebtedness of the United States to Scotland for its strong educa-. 
tional impulse The old Scottish idea that eveiy man w as entitled to have his intellec- 
tual life quickened, and that otliei old Scottish idea that any true education was a process 
of building character as well as of imparting information — those eternal and funda- 
mental truths, v Inch underlay the educational structure alike of Scotland and of the 
United States, made the countries akin quite as much as the Scottish blood that flowed 
in so large a part of the best population of the Republic The University carried its 
activities to every part of the commons ealth, so that the people had come to believe 
'that the University was not merely a place wlieie a limited number of pupils might go 
to receive the benefit of higher learning but that it w as the organising centre for the 
intellectual, industrial, and commercial activities of the whole State It belonged to 
everybody 

“ That system was a new thing in the w orld m that it aimed to reach every dweller in 
the commonwealth Where w ould they find other communities m which every 
human creature regaided the schools as things for his or her own use, not for the 
use of the nch only, or the fortunate, or the brilliant, or the privileged, but for 
the use of all persons outside the gaols and mad-houses, and precisely on the 
same conditions ? Education had ceased to be regarded as a privilege or as a 
chanty it w as a right This system that lie had ventured to call American, 
in the fulnOss of its development, did build the three pillars of a free State 
general intelligence, civic judgment, and a generally diffused prosperity A 
democracy was at best a clumsy instrument of government The most that 
could be said for it was that it was less clumsy than any other 'It became exact 
and trustworthy m piopoition to the sincerity and excellence with which such a 
plan as this was carried out Therefore it was that while the colossal American 
demonstration of democracy had somewhere, at some time, committed all the 
absurd mistakes m the fool’s calendai, it had not committed any capital mistake 
The secret of this important historical fact rested, he thought, on this scheme 
of free education for all the people alike ” 

The Allies have xepcatedly declared that they aie fighting for the establishment of 
democracy throughout the woild Di Page’s adchess shows what soit of prepara- 
tion is needed for a demociacy to be a successful experiment Viscount Haldane’s leeant 
address at Chelmsfoid on ‘Education and Demociacy’ also shows what is required 
It show r s, too, thhtfoi the development of mdustiies also, for which many people appeal 
to care more than orVfib oral education, the highest education, m the widest commonalty 
spread, is needed Let us quote Viscount Haldane — 

“The othei announcementiilled him with gladness It w r as the deteimmation of 'the 
Labour Paity m tlieu leconstiucted piogiamme to couple bram wnth hand 
There was a close connection between .the schools and demociacy There weio 
members of the Laboui Paity who did not want this education until we had a 
social revolution, because (they said) any new system of education would only 
be exploited by the capitalists Those were belated views Industry de- 
pended largely on knowledge The wmikei had to be a tlimker It would not 
do for him merely to shovel on coals, but to know wdiy he w r as doing it Ho 
must think just as the piofessional man thought, that would give him an 
mteiestin his work and tend to break down the ban lei s separating the ‘ educated ’ 
from the ‘ uneducated 5 classes 

VTe did not know what we had done by staivmg oui democracy in education Thcio 
was a vast i eservoir of talent amongst boys and girls which might contain tlio 
"Watts, thclvclvms, the Paiadays, the gieat discovereis some of whom had risen 
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from litimbto origin Tho only means of selecting exceptional talent whoro it 
ext. ted w as to give genius its chance 1 hero might ho genius in tho bram of tho 
child of tho labourer as m tho L ram of the child of a lord and if tint talent nexer 
matured it xvas a great 1 * to tlio State 

It xvas a delu ion toauppo t all jcoplo Mere equal Ihcreforo there must bo com 
petition and natural selection but to dax f elect ion was according to class 
Opportunities Mere M it Wield Tho ultnl of our new system pliould bo equahn 
of educational opport unit) fixing extry child *i chance of ri mg whatexcrits 
circumstance to tho highest And lure enmo in dcmociocv \\o should have 
an aristocracy but it would bo an arttocracs of talent the elite of democracy 
which would hill the other on. tocrncx 

The world was aw iking to tho importance of education A friend told him that if 
Germans had gone on for ten years from the date the war broke out pleading m her 
peaceful educational method fho would lmo been hard to ox trtako Wo as a 
nation hail been awakened from our slumber — let us see our lamps were trimmed 
and ready 

\Co ought not to go in for any externals of education which would prevent poor and 
middle class students from lung highlx educated 

I am not ignorant of the advantage 1 ' claimed for re tdcntial umxcrsitie What I 
fay is that tho e who want the o advantages should bear fho whole co^t them. eh c 
The general lax payer should not to called upon to pay for them Oxford and Cam 
bridge arc not nuvxUxinel nor were thex c tabli lied by Goxernnunt 

It should al o be lo ne m mind that tho ‘'cotch umver itics and the new Britt b 
universities arc not like Oxford and Cambridge nor arc Berlin and I nns and tho many 
famous American universities hk> Oxford and Cambridge Tho late t idea is not for 
Universities to slum crowded cttit Many now ones nro in the nudst of busy cities 
Sir Edward T Cook UlLs us why tho well to-do pcopJo of 1 nglnnd made such muni 
ficent donations to tho new BntLli mux cm tics Ho writes 


What is tho conviction of which such Largo prox ision of moncx is tho expression 

Tfio activities of n university hart- os Frofc sor Raleigh sax 'coma to ho 
recognised as es cntial to a full groxrn municipal civ ih.it ion and from each 
place m turn tho crx has gono un for a university for tho city of the cit\ m 
tho cify 


Why la our Calcutta University not to bo for the city of the ci(y tn the. niy f \Vhy 
are the numerous son3 of tho poor not to liaxo tho highest umvcr«it\ education dwelling 
Ml tho horn es of their parents m (he ci/y t 

If tho wealthy enlightened I ogliah people havo thought universities «i the city good 
enough for them why should it be bad for us to have our university m tho city J 

In America the facilities for higher education aro ample 5 hero are free State 
umver itie bet I find that there is an activo and successful movement for tho estab- 
lishment of umver lties m each municipality even m small ones 

Y> o read m tho Report of tho Commissioner of Education U S A for tho x ear 
ended Juno 0 J9JG \o! I pago 4o 


Tho development of Stato universities has been recognized as a fine forward sweep 
of democratic education but tho muntctpal university is now making a strong 
appeal for support on tho ground that it is still moio democratic It offers 
higher education to tho y outh of tho city uho can hie at home more economicaU, , 
than away J 

The organisation of tho Association of Urban Universities at IV a. lungfoa last winter 
emphasises the growing importance ol this problem State legislation has been 
analysed so that any city can easily find what statutory changes need to ho 
made m order to permit taxation for a municipal umver ify Ohio stiff leads 
m numbers universities at Toledo and Akron having been opened in addition 
to that at Cincinnati tho pioneer of a real municipal umver it} Tin wax 
being paved for such a university m Detroit a city eminently fitted to eunnort 
such an institution v i 
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pliow — 

“Tho entire* ‘public *-chool.’ or barrack <\ >t» in, th* mlby* or t * uoWtf f dem, r, i 
practised in England, with all th«*ir unnatural mn « <jtt nr* and 
innteual spirit, mnj lie, tvs thins* are, n«tt -w i ; il > , lh'\ /’to tV>*o<i»’hty 
abnormal and nciomi m principle Tin* normal and nobb r*durvtirm con 
onU be gnen m fnimh^t, and not m harm* k*i or tonveiU-t Th** mo-rh r<!i 
gious and social Mimuhti of education ought to n-o tnimK tin re, end jti 
ground worl should come from the pan nt . “ 

How ever, as things stand at present, large numbers of students must Inc min\ from 
their towns or villages, in hostels and licenced lodgings in towns And accommoda 
tion is a\ailahlo in the cit\ of Calcutta for more studint** than there (nn be m the pro 
posed suburban universtti area There the number of students would ho limited 1>\ 
two causes. Hostel accommodation cannot he unlimited, and the official tendency 
to restrict the benefits of high education withm narrow limits would stand in the wa\ 
of tho piousion of ample ho-lel accommodation The second limiting eau^c would he 
tho compaiatneh expensne eharacter of resident ml institutions 

Taking it foi granted that icsidential unncrsitits like Oxford and Cambridge have 
done unmixed good to English \outh, which I do not admit and which has been denied 
by many competent Englishmen tlicmschcs, it cannot be talon for granted that 
such universities must do good to Indian xouth also, for tho circumstances of 
the two countries aie very different Prof .John Pern's Presidential Address to the 
^Educational section of the British Association, 1904, contains the following passage : 

“Every clever man who has gone to a public school aud to Oxfoid cr Cambridge 
- worships the system which has taken from him his spiritual birthright, his 
individuality, las initiative, hm originality, his common sense, his power to think 
for himself — Yes, 1 may savins belief in himself He lias become too much 
like a sheep, read} to follow the hell w othci , he is a man w 1 o 1ms preatl} lest 
his soul ” 

A separate university aiea, buildings, teachers and students In mg together near one 
another, — these constitute the mere skeleton of a unn ersitj The i eal thing is the life, 
the spirit, animating this body Meie corpoiato cxistenco is not in itself valuable 
Pusoneis in jail, indentured coolies m coolie lines, soldieism barracks, ha\o corporate 
existence , but the coiporalc life which one dosues for a unueisitv is not likotlioso Life 
\m a free western umveisity is good because students can there grow up to their full 
Hellectual, moral, spirituals civic and political statuie Tlieio is no political watch 

\over students m Oxford\nd Cambridge They do not live under the shadow* of 
^suspicion The resti logons imposed on them aie meant only for then moral 
^intellectual advantage, Vot because it is thought that they are possible poll 
or because it is desned to make them entirely non political beings Con- 
N<lare different, \ - 
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The hfo of no one m or outride a univ er'itv is perfect m any countrv What is wanted 
is that there should le a do ire for perfection and a movement towards it and tins desiro 
and movement should not only not lo hindered in any direction hut on tho contrary 
should bo encouraged stimulated strengthened and guided in all possible ducctions 
Tina is tho ca o in tho free western universities It is not and cannot at present be tho 
ca o in our ofiiciali oJ Umver it> in the Cr t place tho gcncr\l population is not a freo 
population in tho second plfvce profes ors in non Government colleges enjoy less 
freedom of action and self cxpres.ion than tho general population as regards political 
semi pobtical socio-political and economico political matters in tho third place 
professors in Government college! liavo no freedom at all in these matters and lastly 
the University has no independence and no freedom of teaching 

In free vve tern universities the profe** ors are in nil legitimate direction, free to do 
to bo and to telch what thcv think belt And they can, therefore exert great bene 
ficial influence on their students. Tho student also can supplement this influcnco by 
contact with tlio great personalities outside tho universities in intellectual social moral 
religiou civic and political field In India m Bengal as I liavo said before our 
profes'sors arc not free in all legitimate directions to do to bo and to toach what they 
think be«f Therefore they cannot directly’ and indirectly givo our students tho best 
that they aro capable of Their enforced and artificially one sided and lamo lives even 
sail'd in tho way of their wanning the wholo hearted respect of their students in somo 
eases. Wliat tho students are thus deprived of having from their profes ors they can 
mako up for in tho city only to a small extent by contact with tho personalities ideas 
and activities of social religious and civic leaders unconnected with tho University — I 
sav to a small extent because wo aro not a free pooplc. But even m tho city students tfT 1 
cannot always hear under university auspices what they inny hear not only without harm 
hut with p ositno ad vantage \n cxnmplo occurs to mo non \ Bengali authoresi ox 
high character tho lady superintendent of a girls high school recognised by tho University 
was prevented from reading a paper on tho Message of Rabindranath Tagoro m tho 
Calcutta University Institute. This fact will ho found recorded or ought to bo found 
recorded m tho minutes of tho Committeo of tho Calcutta Umv ersity Institute But in 
this institute a few men somo times lecture who aro n cn of unclean lives and aro 
notorious libellers of gentlemen and ladies 

If tho University and colleges ho removed outside tho city students will ha to oven 
less contact with tho hfo and thought of tho city and of tho country generally This 
will bo bad for them and for tho future of tho country as they aro to bo its futuro 
citizens social servants and workers in all fields. 


I do not believe in tho prevalent offical opinion that students should have nothing 
to do with non official politics Man — modem cmlisod man in any case — is a 
political animal And if wo want our young men to ho modem and civilised they must 
be political Men do not on coming of ago all at onco b coomo what they wish to 
he Thcro is preparation needed I olitics is a serious thing Unless a student takes 
interest in politic? in hi? youth ho cannot become a politician or oven a good citizen 
in his maturer years Nobody has yet contended that tho study of history is bad for 
students Politics is only contemporary history If tho study of post history be good 
and necessary is tho study of contemporary history of how history is made necessarily 
had and needless ? Government no doubt wishes to control and mould tho lives of our 


students m order that they may not make mischief and get into trouble hut it should 
t o remembered that men who are or bavo been made perfectly harmless actually o 
potentially men who have been made incapable of mischief are also likely to bo power 
less for good Control should ho such as to leave the development of many sided capa- 
city initiative resourcefulness and strength of character entirely unaffected The 
glory of man s naturo he? m this that hi? conduct may bo self determined Even inno 
cence Iiko that of somo of the lower animal? is not nobloif it be not self determmed 
Therefor© tho more a man is deprived of the opportunity and power of self determi 
activity the more difficult is it made for him to nse to tho full height of Ins being / 
Europe has many achievements to her credit One is that she has been 
successful in discovering Nature s laws and thereby harnessing the forc‘d* - 
VOL. XII ” 
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man’s benefit Another m the realisation of oitimvlup anti the < orn* qmmt m'l^n'o 
on the rights of man ns man Without any do ire to be unjust to ox< apt ions nmow' tie rn, 

I must say that oui European profe^ors have not t Might and t in oungf d onr ’Indent i 
to become cilucns to value their manhood and to insist on tin ir right - ns nun '1 h" <’ 
professors have been more concerned with exacting » alnue-> nml obcliemi and uith having 
then iaci.il snpenontj leeognised In the students m an abjttt manner 1 or tint rovwi 
corporate life with European professois cannot bear good find 

In India the social life of Europeans is distinct fto n the sr» id hfn of Indnas I or 
this reason, the social life of European profe-ror-. end th< ir mP'roffs a id jov •» and > orro>v% 
arc different and distinct from those of Indnu professors and students Tito European 
piofessois’ attitude is one of aloofness, if not « ometurn s of arrogant t onU mpt Ihuh r the 
circumstances, theie cannot ho am corporate life instinct uith sunjv’th} and eoubahU 
Neither Indian professors noi Indian students can had uni oust -amul natural hvei m 
the presence or neighbourhood of Euioptan professors The 1'ttor, too, must hel the 
presence of Indians in then midst a source of mcotuemc.ue All tin m facts are 
greatly to be depleted But so long as the political status of Indians i-> inferior to that 
of Europeans, and so long ns the assumed i.nunl ‘-upeiiontj of tho latter stire-> Indian 
professors and students in the face m the constitution of the Imperial and Provincial 
educational sen ices, to talk of tho growth of a corporate university life is more a 
mockery than anything else 

In England, piofessois and students can and do nut on terms of perfect soc t a! equality. 
They belong to the same community, race and socictj In India, Europea i professors 
and some Indian piofessors, too, cannot and do not mix on terms of social equality with 
then students They belong to different communities, races and societies Hon over 
affable the English professors here m India may be, tho gulf between them and tbeir 
students, generally speaking, is impassable, so long at any rate as India continues to bo 
tieited as the Cinderella of tho Bntish Empire This may be a harsh troth, but it is a 
fact which it is perfectly useless to conceal 

In England the intellectual and cultural aims and goals of professors and students 
are the same, and are not m any way antagonistic An English professor naturally 
desires and intends that Ins English students should in time equal him m culture and 
intellectual equipment and strength , nay, he must often be delighted with the prospect 
of his students leaving him behind m the race, and outshining lum m original work and 
name and fame What a great stimulus all this must be to the work of both teachers 
and students » In India do tho Euiopeau piofessois welcome the prospect of their Indian 
students becoming then equals, not to speak of their being then superiors, in culture, m 
intellectual equipment and strength and m original woik? Or do they work with such 
a prospect m view, to bring about its realisation ’ I have neve, heard that as a class 
they do so, or that a majority of them oi even an appreciable minority of them do so. 
Do they as a class help and encourage their students to use to the top ? I shall be glad 
to know that they do or will do at the end of the next quartei of a century 

The Provincial educational and other services may have been constituted w ith the 
best of intentions, winch I do not believe, but they have seived as a gieat damper on our 
educational enthusiasm, and they aie calculated to dwaif our intellect and capacity and 
destroy our self-confidence and self-respect So long as they are not pur an end to, 
teaching and residential universities under the racial suzerainty of European professors 
can do our students little good 

In England the political status, aims and goals of both professors and students are 
the same The student is, or may be, when he comes of age, as much a citizen as his 
professor Theie is no desire, inducement or thought m the professor’s nund to keep 
his students m political tutelage or subordination The students take part in politics 
and political debates and m political elections Politics is not taboo to them There 
is no political surveillance or watching over them There is no desire or effort to make 
them entirely non-political creatures, beings without national consciousness in a political 
sense 
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CnATTERJEE Bbuvamu — contd — CiiATTruJET' Km Bahadur Sarat CitaJiDra— - 
CuATTEiurn Satl> Chavdra — Ciiatteiuef Suniti Kumar 


VII the circumstances detailed in tiio previous pangrnph make the relations between 
students and professors m British universities cordial and sympathetic and fruitful of 
good results. 

\mong Indian students themsch as there cannot bo under official auspices the ssino 
land of social life as thcro is among rnglish university students Crodal and casto 
distinctions for which not tody can blame Govemm nt stand in the way \s Govern 
ment is pledged not to interfere with the religious and social notions of tho people anj 
residential systcn\ under official auspices and control cannot but enforce credal and 
casto distinctions in a more rigid form than is obscrvablo in their present relaxed 
condition in Indian society 

In residential and other universities much depends on tho perso is who evert influonco 
upon tho students and tho character of that influence Tho Calcutta Unn ersity as at 
present constituted docs not represent all tlio bc3t li crar^ artistic and scientific fruits 
of tho Bengali rona. ccnoc. W ho are then tho dominating figures m our university t 
And by what methods do they maintain their ascendancj ? Has anv body received great 
thought new fruitful ideas moral impetus pregnant suggestions or epooh making ins 
pirations from them ? Do they reprcs nt any svdo or aspect of tho Indian, rcuasccnco T 
Is it not by astuteness nnd cxerciso of patronage by appealing to men a love of monoy 
and position and similar low motives that ascendancy is maintained in tho Calcutta 
University T What is the moral influence of all this on students ? \V hat is tho resulting 
ilea in their minds of success in lifo ? Is tho University m tho suburbs going to bo 
ui dcr this sort of elevating influenco in its corporate existence t 

Should a residential teaching unn ersitv bo founded I would suggest that its students 
should bo given opportunities of social s nice cither m connexion with tho Bengal 
Social Service League or in a separate university organisation so that they may be in 
touch with their fellow men in a way best calculated to dcvclopo tbeir character 
In the present non residential university too social scrv ico should be as in Harvard 
University one of tho principal recognised student activities 

I would also urgo tho establishment of an appointments board as in the Dacca Uni 
verity schema and tho institution and recognition of a students employment bureau 
in order to help poor Btudents to become self supoorting as in America 


Chatterjee Ifni Bahadur Sarat Chandra 

(а) Ko 

(б) Suitable buildings should bo orcctcd for colleges hostels and residences of teaobers 
and Btafls and institutes should bo established to which a student should be compelle 1 
to join in creating a corporate life 


CnAiii.KJEE Satis Chandra 

I have no sympathy for the propo al that the University should be removed from 
tho heart of tho town to a site in the suburbs It may suffioo to extend the present un i 
versity buildings by further acquisition of land in the vicinity and thereby expand tho 
activities of the University itself As for oth r eolle 0 es and residences for teachers and 
students it is financially advantageous to make certain improvements in the existing 
system as suggested above instead of effecting a complete change m it 


Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar 

The present situation where tho University of Calcutta has grown up is as good 
as any Questions of financial practicability should for tho present put a stop to any 
proposal to remove tho University with its colleges and hostels to some easily aecet, iblo 
site in tho suburbs Be ides I do not think it will be desirable to remove young men 

Z 2 
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Chatter jet, Sun it i Kumar — contd — Cjiaiu uji, Mohim Mohan — Chacdhuiu, Bhuran ' 
Mohan — Chaudiiuri, The Hon’blc Bnbu Kisnoni Mohan — Chau ijhory, Tho 
Hon’ble Babu Broiendra Kisnoitr Boy 

from such a gi cat centre of life as Calcutta Most of tho modern universities of Lngland 
have boon established m big industrial and commercial centres I do not understand why 
we should revert to the niediroval tv pc of university m this matter m the case of 
Calcutta But with a view to the organisation of our resources in the best way possible, 
we can without great difficulty hav e a Univcisity enclave in Calcutta itself, with the 
Senate House as its contic We have a grent centre of college life lound about College 
Square the Calcutta Improvement Trust is now operating m Halhday Street, and we 
could with Government support easily have a university block (like the Medical 
College block), bounded by Colootolah Street in tho south, Halhdaj Street m the v'qst, 
Harrison Hoad m the north and College Sticet m tho cast Land may be acquired for 
the Univcisity or for its colleges and hostels round Collcgo Square Thus without* 
necessitating tho lemov al of the University , a great university nrea can grow up, witwii 
the various colleges, hostels, laboratories, etc , close to or within easy distance of on r- 
another Withm the pi oposed university onchu c, suitablo residences for professors » ! 
desued may be built, and also hostels , and everything will conduco to facilitate tl' jp 
expansion of the activities of the Umv ersity and the grow th of corporate umv ersity lijn, ^ 

CHATTERJI, MOHINI MOHAN / ^ 

J / 

/ 

I would suggest m the interests of the health and morals of students that college 3 
be removed from the heait of the town to the suburbs and there located within convenient 
distances of one another and within a defined area Tho university authorities should be 
vested with magisterial and police powers within such aiea. 

ChyudhurIj Bhuuan Mohan 

There are arguments foi and against the location of the University in the 
subuibs Some aie of opinion that the University should be situated m the centra 
of civic life and otheis aie for removing it from the bustle and tumult of the city 
The majority are peihaps m favour of the latter proposal 

Chauehuri, The Hon’ble Babu Kishori Mohan 

It is desirable no doubt, foi the growth of corporate university life The educa- 
tional institutions foi higher education as far as practicable m Calcutta may be located 
in suburbs amidst their own sunoundmgs and a self contained university, mainly on 
the residential system, with its colleges, residences, both for professors and students, 
and other requisites for a healthy, intellectual and moral life, may he established Hoi 
those students that may xeside with then paients and other guardians inside Calcutta 
easy communication may be ananged 


Chaudhtjry, The Hon’ble Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy 

t 

Some advantages might be denved from the lemoval of the University college to 
an easily accessible site m the subuibs, but as the Government and the University 
have already spent enormous amounts m raising buildings and purchasing lands m 
Calcutta, it is doubtful whether the benefits to be derived fiom such removal will be 
anything like a sufficient compensation for the losses and the other various disadvant- 
ages to be occasioned by such removal of the college away fiom society and of a large 
numbei of students from their families and the care of natural guardians no less by 
tne zemoval of the college fiom such a great centre of learning and intellectual activities 
as Calcutta The advantages expected by removal may, woth certain alterations, etc , 
impiovements m the arrangements of hostels and quarters of professors be secured 
at peihaps lessei expenses m the town of Calcutta also 
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CiiAVDiiuiu The Hon bio \awab S\ld \awahaia Klnn Bahadur— Clio udMUBY 
Rni \attsdra Nath 


Chaudhurv, Tlie Hon blc Nauab Stiu Naxyabai\, Kbnn Balintlur 

It would bo highly dcairablo that tbo University should bo removed outsido 
tho city Tho unhealthy conditions under which students in Calc-tta lire liat o 
been referred to in answer to question 18 Neither tlie hostels nor tho attached or 
recognised mes e* could satisfactorily copo with the increasing number of students 
vho resort to the metropolis for university education thcro being at present about 
000 a small proportion of whom live with parents or approved guardians A largo 
number of students numbering 4 000 and over aro uncontrolled and left to make their 
mvn arrangements as Imst they can Fvon if tlio University could undertake tho 
responsibility of providing suitab! i accommodation for all the insanitary conditions 
prevailing in the cit\ and tho want of mnlioieni plnco to erect hostels would render 
such responsibility n heavy burden on tho time and resources of tho University 
This apart there is hardly room for the University to expand if suit aid o teaching 
arrangements arc to be made The difficulties that have been felt as regards the 
oxpnnsmn of tlie Presidency College ought to afford a warning in this respect 

Tlie University should at all costa ho removed outsido tho city preferably 
towards the Bnrrnckporo side I anticipate thero will bo some opposition on the 

I nrt of private institutions which are attended by nWit 8 000 students and a! o 
>\ other vested interests It Is nl o t ue that the buildings at present occupied bv 
th so an 1 other colleges mav not fetch anything like their proper vnluo when put on 
rale I renhro these and other difficulties as well Jvmg in the way of removing tho 
I niversity to a suburb Hut th< attempt is worth tin undertaking and do rves 
nil help irom tho Government and even heroic elfort from tho \ niversity itsti! 
Tho cause of education in Calcutta has considerably suffered under tho pres<nt 
unwholesome conditions and it would l»e far wiser to spend a largo amount on tins 
undertaking at once rather than continues to waste from vear to yenr a no less amount 
to perpetuate the existing evils \s n matter of fact I do not believe that either 
the Umversitv or tho coll gos who mar come out with it. will havo to undergo nnv 
senous financial loss ly so doing Their propi rties in the city may nqt when Bold 
bring their proper value But It must bo borne in mind that tho prico of land 
out ido the citv necessary for locating the colleges and tho University buildings and 
the cost of erecting them will not ho ns high ns in tho citv and it is quito possiblo 
that looked at from this view point the University and the colleges may not havo 
much to lose financially by tho change I would therefore strongly urgo that tho 
University should ho removed outside the city ns soon ns circumstances permit 
along with tho present Government colleges A few pnvnto colleges are suro to 
follow the'Umversity to tho new plaeo Tho other colleges which may continue to 
opposo tho sclicmo must ho told plninlv bv tho Government that if they do not wish 
to como under tho Calcutta University teaching and residential ns it would then 
be they would havo to form part of any now controlling agency that may bo formed 
to bring together tho outsido colleges in Western Bengal I dnro say tho opposition 
will die down and n largo number of colleges may eventually desi'ro to pharo tho 
benefits and responsibilities of the now system 

In tbis connection I would hko to suggest that overy high school in Calcutta 
should be asked to toacli tip to tho Intermediate standard on lines suggested bv tlio 
Calcutta University as reorganised Tins may entail a burden on tlieso schools and 
so I would further suggest that tho lower forms should bo tal en away to form 
separate middle schools The result of this arrangement would ho that below the 
University stage thero would ho a well defined body of institutions looking after tho 
preparatory work of tho University and for their courses of studies and examination 
controlled by it They will form feeders to it Tlio arrangement will also lesson 
tho pressure on tho University itself since it will then have to deal with a far low 
number of students than at present 


CnouDnuiiY, Itai Yatindra Nath 

So far as the residential colleges of the Calcutta University are concerned I think 
that colleges for teaching engineering and technological subjects should be removed 
from the City of Calcutta and other colleges should remain where they now are 
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QUESTION 21. 


Choudhury, Eai Yatindra Nath contd — Cullis, Dr C E — Das, Dr Kedarnatji 
Das Gupta, Hem Chandra— Das Gupta, Karuna Kauta— Das Gupta, Surendranath 


For the expansion of its activities separate universities, say, for teaching Indian 
history and antiquity m all their branches and for giving higher training in com- 
merce and trade should be instituted outside the limits of the town of Calcutta, But 
till full-fledged universities are established for the teaching of these special subjects 
colleges for teaching them should be established in Calcutta. -These special colleges 
should be controlled by our University through different faculties specially created 
for the purpose, consisting of expert men only 

The growth of corpoiate university life would be amply provided by the hostel 
system and other suitable organisations m the hue of the Calcutta Univeisity Institute 
and the like. 


Cullis, Dr C E 


The removal of the University and colleges to an open site outside the town would! 
be of the utmost advantage m nearly all respects The site should be a very large one ' 
to remove all fear of future overcrowding, and great attention would have to be paid to 
dram age and sanitation 


Das, Dr Kedarnath 

If the Umversity takes upon itself the task of teaching, then id would be desirable to 
remove it with its constituent colleges to an easily accessible site m the suburbs 


* Das Gupta, Hem Chandra 

I fully approve of the scheme, and I would like to offer the following suggestions 
regarding (a) and (c) — 

(o) Different colleges should be made to glow and develope along special hues while- 
the pure scientific framing required for technical branches will be imparted 
m the colleges affiliated in puie sc ence 

(c) There must be good arrangements for sports and for literaiy recreation The 
teachers should mix with the students fieely There must be a regulated style 
of living India is a poor country, and if at their tender age oui young men 
are in touch with a very luxurious way of living the moial effect produced 
will be disastrous to the whole country 


Das Gupta, Karuna Kanta 

Students should be kept as far as possible away from the distraction of town life 


Das Gupta, Surendranath 


. ^ am n °l in favour of the removal of the piesent site of the Calcutta Umversity 

for reasons which I have already elaborated in Question 3 

In addition to those elaborated there, I may further note that the health of Cal- 
cutta is generally much better than any of its subuibs which are generally malanous 
I no advantage of getting the best medical aid which we have m Calcutta should also be 
a matter of consideration m a centre of student population 

The expenses which will be necessary for such a removal will he enormous and 
with that amount of expenditure the present university needs could be developed to a 
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Das Gupta Subendkanath — contd — De Susmi, Kumar — De\ Birod a Prosaud — 
Dey N N 


much further extent than could be expected by such a scheme of transfer I think 
that if funds are available and the whole plot of land with the Calcutta University as 
the centre and the Metropolitan Institution as the radius could be acquired and the 
bazar removed to other parts of the town that would be a better scheme Most of 
the colleges m Calcutta now are contiguous to one another and if the land is ac 
quired o the extent I propose there will be ample field for any contemp ated ex 
pension of the University for any time to come 

Even if the land is not acquired it may not be so difficult for instituting facilities 
for a corporate life as the colleges generally are close to one another Houses for 
hostels and other purposes may be acquired even now without removing the centre 
Calcutta has generated a peculiar literary atmosphere and it is desirable that the 
advantages of such an atmosphere should be availed to the fullest extent for it is 
best always to remember that a literary atmosphere often is much more useful than 
any amount of teaching in this particular point the development of men seems to 
have much similarity with the development of trees 


De SusniL Kumar 

It is not practicable to introduce a residential svstem in our university The 
economic condition of the middle class from which by far the largest number of 
students are recruited as well as the peculiar domestic arrangements and social 
restraints would stand seriously in the way of such a scheme Moreover it would 
be difficult to got good superintendents or persuade teachers to live with their 
families and freely mix with the students The conditions of the socially free life of 
western conn tries do not obtain here Besides Cambridge and Oxford universities 
which are frequently held up as the best examples of the residential system are often 
criticised as mediteval types — types of universities cut off from city hfc and out of 
touch with a cosmopolitan or civic atmosphere 


Dey Baroda Prosaud 

It would be a grand th ng if a BOrt of up to date residential university could be 
s arted in some healthy Buburb of Calcutta on the nvor Bide But many ve ted interests 
stand m the way 


Dey N N 

For financial as well as practical considerations I do not agree to the proposal that 
the University (with some of its constituent colleges) should be removed to an easily 
accessible site in the suburbs 

The mam bulk of the Calcutta coll ges are within a very short distance from each 
other and from the Senate House and the University Science College so that it is not 
very difficult for them to be in constant touch with each other and with the Universitv 
The want of play grounds is a verv senous matter But this may be solved by opening 
up a maidan on the north east part of the town where the Improvement Trust operations 
are going in and such a maidan could admirably help the growth of corporate life 
The University Institute can be well organised so as to be more useful to the students 
of these colleges 

Of course colleges may be established in the suburbs like the South Suburban College 
and the University may readily affiliate these 

A sufficient number of rented houses are always available in the college locality which 
c ould he taken up as residences for teachers and attached messes for students 
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QUESTION 21. 


D' Souza, P G — Du>'KiCLuf , Hoeace B— Dutt, Bamababa— Dutt, Rebati Ram\:n\ 


D’Sotjza, P. G. 

The University should he m active touch with life as it is Our present object 
is not to produce scholarly recluses, but men of action It would, therefore, be a mistake 
to transfer the University to a suburb and accentuate the evils of artificial isolation 


Dunnicliff, Horace B 

If the Umversity is to provide inter-collegiate lectures its buildings and laboratories 
and other buildings should be accessible to all those who participate m the inter-collegiate 
system 

If a college is situated m a large town one is confronted with difficulties, such as the 
shortage of land for games Moreover, living in a town brings the student near the 
temptations of town life 

I would not advocate the removal of the colleges to the suburbs, but see no reason 
vhj , in the interests of health, the boarding-houses or hostels should not be moved to 
outride of the citj 

An Indian superintendent should be appointed, who should be pionded with fiee 
quarters in the 1 ostcl The superintendent marks attendance, reports any lrregulanty 
or sickness, and gcncrnllv supen isos the cleanliness of the rooms I do not cbnsidei it the 
function of a superintendent to sec that the boarder^ work, but rather to see that idle 
students do not prevent diligent students from working The arrangement by wdncli 
one or two resident assistant superintendents are appointed from the M A classes has 
h' ( n tried and found satisfactory I am not of the opinion that the superintendent should 
be of the n^-istant professor grade Each hostel should be under the personal supervision 
of a member of the college staff 


Dun, Bamapaea 

I consider the proposal of the removal of the University to an easily accessible site 
m t lit suburbs w ith a \ icw to facilitate the expansion of the activities of the University 
to lit sound and desirable This will remote the students from the dm and noise, ab- 
str u tion and temptation, of a great crowded city and v ill conduce to more undisturbed 
• tudu's m a more pleasant and quiet atmosphere and, at tli » same timo, it will have tlio 
ad\ \ntage of existing educational resources of Calcutta 
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Dotta Promodf Chandra — Gaj>ouu Surendra Mohak— Ganouli S y amacharan 
Geddes Patrick— Ghosa Pratafcandra— Ghose The Hon ble Rai Debender 
Chun deb Bahadur 


Dutta Promode Chandra 

The University should remain as it is The lower classes of the Presidency College 
{first second third and fourth years) might with advantage be removed to the suburbs 
-and the building given to the University for i ost graduate work 

If any college wall remove itself to the suburbs with the Presidency College so much 
-the better 


Ganguu Surendra Mohan 

The scheme is very desirable but too costly and it is doubtful whether in a poor 
country like ours it will bo very successful In an\ scheme of uuiversity organisation 
the cost of higher studies for students should not be made prohibitive 


Ganguli Syamacharan 

The removal proposal appears to me to be a very unwiso one Eoonomy it obvious 
!y disregards it stands up for what is after all not a necessity and apparently it has 
no definite view as to how tho existing costly buildings in tho city are to be disposed of 
It 13 not half a century yet sine the laying down of tho foundation of the Presidency 
College buildings by Sir George Campbell then Lieutenant Governor of Bengal He was 
Lieutenant Governor from 1871 to 1874 A street m Paris bears the name of Hue de 
VUnttemti and from this an obvious inference is that the University of Paris is in the 
heart of the city If Paris can have her university within her limits why cannot Calcutta 
do the same ? Tho proposers of removal appear to be obsessed by the English modes 
of Oxford and Cambridge 

If necessity arises in future for th expansion of the Umversity of Calcutta by the 
addition of new colleges residential quarters and recreation grounds it will in every way 
be desirable to have them in the suburbs Such a course would be evolutionary 
removal would be revolutionary 


Geddes, Patrick 

The proposal that the Umversity be removed to the suburbs appears to me absurd 
and not even frankly so but only explicable as a timid and futile proposal against 
unrest — for which university reorganisation and not this scheme of exile (whole 
sale because of individual cases) must be left to deal with and I do not sav merely to 
allay but to transform into useful energies 

Were the University transported to morrow a new university would necessarily 
ari e as is natural to every great city 

Ghosa Pratapcandra 

It would be surely advantageous to all concerned if better and more commodious 
sites were secured on the banks of the Hugh north and south of Calcutta easdy accessible 
by trams etc 

Ghosf The Hon ble Eai Debender Chunder Bahadur 

The idea of removing the Umveratv and its affiliated colleges from the crowded part 
of Calcutta to some such suburban part as Ballygunge would have been an admirable 
one if it had been started sixty years ago For financial and economic reasons it is 
now impracticable and we must put up with existing conditions 
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question 21. 


Grose, Sir Rash Brhary— Girosrr, Bimar Chandra— Ghosh, Dkyaprasad 


Ghose, Sir Bash Behartt. 


I am in. sympathy with the proposal for the removal of the University to a suitable 
site in the suburbs as tending to secure the objects stated, and, the proposal should 
be earned out at once, if funds permit Government mil be expected to provide tor it 
liberally It is necessary that the site selected should be easily accessible, and it 
should be optional v ith the existing colleges to remove to the site 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra. 

Only the post graduate department, with librar}* and research laboratories, should 
be removed to an easily accessible site m the suburbs, and centralised there 

(l) After a four or five j ears’ stay in the city post-graduate students require a change 

to healthier surroundings 

(n) They are then in greater need of retired work and segregation from unhealthy 
influences 

(m) They are in greater need of a closer association with teachers and their work 

Bor this advanced work the University should be transferred to the suburbs, but to 
an easily accessible site, for many students would still have to be m touch with centres 
of population, e g , clinical work at the hospitals, teaching work at the schools, attend- 
ance at solicitors’ offices, and studies of civic problems 

Colleges for under graduate studies should not be removed from v here they are , on 
the contrary, more colleges should be opened m areas of the city — fast grov mg in import- 
ance e g , Howrah, Cossipore, and Entally 

Such colleges should be kept up and inei eased in district towns as youths betueen 
s xteen and tv enty should remain with their parents as much as possible and should be 
of as little expense to their guardians as possible Also they should be encouraged to 
go through some manual training m the workshops of the town Further, the popula- 
tion of towns should not lose touch with secondary education 


Ghosh, Devaprasad 

The residential type of university away from the haunts of men, as seems to be 
contemplated m this question, is a distinctly mediseval concept Students — immeised 
m an atmosphere of pure study, far from the madding crowds’ ignoble strife, untouched 
and unmoved by any of the multitudinous currents of modem life are extremely 
nnhkely to develope into active, useful, and intelligent citizens who are to shape the 
future destiny of the country. To start residential universities of this cloistered type 
is a most retrograde step 

Secondly, to create such a university ab vnitio would be immensely expensive, 
the money required for which might be much more profitably spent m improving the 
University as it stands, and it is consequently very likely to lender education much 
more expensive to the students themselves 

I am not m favour of still more increasing the congestion m Calcutta, but the 
remedy lies not m instituting a still more congested university m Calcutta suburb, 
but m buil fling (and m encouraging the creation of) colleges and still moie colleges 
m the mofussil, the Calcutta University still remaining of the federal type 

Even m England the residential type has become something of an anachronism; 
and most of the modem universities that have been started are not modelled after 
Oxford or Cambridge 
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Gnosn Jnanciiandiu— -Girosn Jn^endua Ciiandra— Gno^n Rai Bahadur 
hist Kanta 


Gnosn, Jnanoiiandrv 

(a) (6) and (c) I fully approvo of tho proposal that the University {and such of its 
constituent colleges as may desire) should bo removed to an easily accessible sito- 
m tho suburbs 

This should bo done wholly or partially if funds allow 

buosn, Jnvnendrv Ciivndrv 

Tho University should not bo removed to the suburbs It must always be the 

University of the busy as distinguished from tho University of the wealthy The 
poor students in Edinburgh Glasgow and Aberdeen work m a garret and live on oatmeal 
pomdgo during tho winter months attending tho i niversity classes to go bacl again to- 
tho plough or to tho counter in tho summer to cnablo them to attend the next winter 
session Does anyone doubt tho blessings which tho Scottish universities ha\o for many 
generations conferred on tho middle and poor classes of their country 1 [Life and Ex 
p enences of Sir II E Roscoe page 177 ] 

A residential university is merely a catchword Even in wealthy England the modem 
universities of Manchester Leeds Liverpool Sheffield and Birmingham havo success 
fully fought for tho dethronement of this mischievous idol Tho money that is nccos 
sary for this purposo could bo far better spent in establishing more arts colleges and 
in opening well -equipped technological and agricultural departments of the University 
The University of Calcutta should bo modelled on tho lines of tho modern universities 
of England of whoso achievement Sir Edward Thorpe speaks in suoli eloquent terms — - 
From tho circumstance that they are all situated m largo towns and in tho midst 
ot industrial communities the study of science ns a rule is a prominent feature 
in their scheme of instruction and accordingly their scienco faculties arc usually 
strongly developed A spirit of emulation makes them all active centres of 
research especially in physical science and in its technical applications and 
their aggregate output of scientific enquiry is now very considerable and in 
extent and quality compares most favourably with that of continental nations 
Their influence upon the conduct of those industries which ultimately depend 
upon scienco is already very marl ed and as tho number of scientifically 
trained men becomes larger as the result of their instruction their influence 
is bound to become still greater With the diffusion of a knowledge of scientific 
principles now applications of scienco to practice will follow and these in their 
turn will react upon the instruction in the schools of science Tho ultimate effect 
of all this will bo a still clearer recognition by tho community that the pennan 
enco and eventual success of our manufacturing industries depends upon tho 
intelligent applications of science [Life of Sir II E roscoe page 95 ] 


Gnosn Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta 

If financial consideration would not be a bar I think it is a fair proposal that the 
Unn ersity with all its constituent colleges and ( not as many of them as may des re) should 
be removed to an ea ilv accessible site m tho suburb for its expansion for orection of 
buildings for residenco of students and teachers and for colleges and generally for the 
growth of corporato university life But would it bo practicable foi such an old standing 
University like that of Calcutta to shift with all its constituent colleges ? And would 
not tho cost bo prohibitive ? 

Besides is there any likelihood that the numerous oolleges in Calcutta will bo willing 
to shift themselves along with tho University m the suburbs incurring such heaw ex 
penditure unless compelled ? Even if some of the colleges do agree others will remain 
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QUESTION 21. 


Ghosh, Rm Bahadur Kim Kanta — cnnhl — - Giu muvr, II — Go u wamv, Rhaqatiat 

Kt MAH SAUTnt 


m their present localities, and Mould the* c circumstances help the growth of ft corporate 
University hfo n« contemplated ? 

Tins may he veiy feasible and practicable in the cn<<o of a umvenity going to lie 
newly founded but may, for financial reasons be not practicable at all in ease of an 
old-standing university like that of Calcutta 

The removal of the scat of the present Limoi^its. with the college i incorporated to it 
and a few other colleges tike the Presidency Colli ire, m the suburbs leaving other large 
colleges in the ccnttc of the town, would not, hi Ip the dr* elopincnt of t lie corporate 
university life .An attempt in that direction if appart itU sure t^ful, nifty, for 
various leasons, turn out to be an artificial one rather than helpful to the spontaneous 
growth of such a coipointo life 


Giixiutisi, It N 

I oppose fuithcr concentration of uimeisiU institutions in Calcutta for rcasonb 
academical, moial, and physical At the same time, I advocate mnking full uso of what 
material exists at piesent foi the future universities The removal of the University 
from Calcutta to an easily accessible site m the suburbs, such as Alipore and Belgatclna, 
is veiy desirable, but I do not see bow it can be financed In the scheme I put forward 
I should like to see the piesent university buildings given over to the State University , 
and the new Calcutta University should be a university’ on the new London model. 
The lemoval of the new Univeisity College to the suburbs would ho very desirable, 
but the lemoval of the constituent colleges would be possible onlv if the buildings 
of these colleges could be sold Considerations other than financial would, however, 
prevent the removal of missionary colleges, and their loss would be a deadly’ one for 
the University Anv new’ colleges that might be incorporated in the University should 
be built in a less expensive area than Calcutta 

The Piesidency College, again, might be made the Univeisity college, and the 
unitaiy aits colleges of the Stale University built in an accessible site Reasons 
sentimental, as well as financial, would stand m the way of such a plan 

The impossibility of financing anv considcinble movement such as is suggested m 
the question strengthens the case for the concentration m mofussil centres where 
university facilities alieady exist Once this is accepted I see little reason foi spend- 
ing huge sums foi lemovmg colleges from Calcutta when a result similar to that 
given m the answer, viz — 

'(i) Expanding the activities of the University 

(11) The erection of suitable buildings for colleges, lesidences foi staff, and 
students’ hostels 

(in) The giow’th of corporate life may be achieved by the far less expensive scheme 
I advocate It seems to me a ridiculous waste of both money and 
lesources to pav a lakh of lupees for a bigha of land when it can be had 
at a tenth of the price m good, healthy, mofussil 'centres where buildings 
alieady exist Otliei leasons, physical, moral, and academical, added, 
the aigument for expansion of selected mufassal centres seems to me over- 
whelming Rome was not built m a day, nor will these universities be 
built m a day, hut w r e can at least lay dov\n the fiamew’ork of a policy 
which wall allow for then grow’th m the future 


Goswami, Bhagabat Ktjmar Sastri 

The ideal isceitainly good, and it is not at all impiacticable The cost will largely 
- be covered by the sale of existing buildings The advantages are immense and will be 
m all directions The whole concern, however, must be run on strictly business Imes to 
make high education as little costly as posuble, m order not to jeopardise its widest 
diffusion among the people 
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Goswami KiiATAR Bums mat Smi - contd — Goswami Rm Solid BionunnusiiAN— 
Goiia Jites Ciiavdiia — G un\ Bajanikanta 

If necessary tho local Government should bo empowered to levy a special education 
cess to meet partially tho initial expenditure for such a scheme and for its successful 
operation in future Ways may be found to tap tho lawyers bankers and zemindars 
in possession of tho accumulated wealth of tho country for this realty useful purpose 


Goswami Rm Sahib Bidiiubiiusat, 

I fulty appro* o tho proposal that tho University and its con tituent colleges should 
be removed from tho bustle and tumult of a big cit\ to its noiseless and sequestered 
suburbs 


Guiia, Jites Ciiandra 

I cannot opprovo of tho suggestion of tbo removal of the University to the suburbs 
as that would cause immenso hardship to poor students whoso number is legion 


Gun a, Rajanikanta 

I am oppo cd to tho proposal that tho University and such of its constituent 
colleges as may desire should bo removed to an casity accessible site in tho suburbs and 
for tho following reasons — 

(») Tho cost would bo enormous and prohibitive while tho gam would not answer 
to it All tho colleges m Calcutta with tho oxccption of ono or two have 
buildings of their own If they aro forced to abandon them and to remove 
to tho suburbs tho sale proceeds of these will fall far short of tho vast amount 
of money that will bo necessary for their location in tho now site The 
deficit must bo mado good by tho Government W ith a fraction of the mone\ 
that would bo required for this purpose elementary education might bo made 
free secondary education widoty diffused and highly improved and tho Uni 
vcrsity itself immensely strengthened If however those of tho colleges 
that do not choose to go are left undisturbed — tho thought of removing the 
Medical College with tho hospitals attached to it can nc\cr bo entertained — 
tho scheme wall bo defoated of ono of its purposes 1 1 that of fostering tho 
growth of corporate urni ersity life 

(u) Tho Haldano Commission of 1910 fully considered tho advantages of centralis 
ation in tho caso of tho University of London and recommended tho creation 
of a university quarter m that city But tho considerations that apply to 
London do not apply to Calcutta tho wealth of tho ono bears no proportion 
to tho wealth of the other and the traditions end social orgam ation of the 
two aro quite different And even in London tho Commissioners admit 
complete centralisation wall not bo possible 

(m) It should further bo noted that tho Haldano Commission did not recommend the 
removal of tho University to tho suburbs of the city Their words are — \\o 

think tho aim should bo to bring the constituent colleges and tho urnver lty 
departments in ono part of London and group them round tho central build 
ings of tho Uma ersity when they aro not actually within its walls If jt be 
thought desirable for tho Calcutta University to follow this achicc it can do 
so far more easily at its present site than by adopting tho scheme under 
discussion There is already something like a university quarter m Calcutta 
Tho Senate House tho Darbhanga Building tho Presidency College the Sans 
knt College the David Haro Training College tho Medical College with its 
hostels and hospitals the Hindu and Hare schools tho Hardingo Hostel the 
Eden Hindu Hostel and the University Institute are contiguous to ono 
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QUESTION 21. 


Gum, Ritamkanta — cm it'l — C'rrrA, Uwis ('ha'sih'A — Halimii, Umi s Ohimipa — 

Hahm\,A II — IIOUAM), Hc\ W 1C S' 


miotlior The City School in two inmuloH* walk from the University ; tho 
City, Ripon, Bangabasi. St Paul’*., \ uljn<mgar, Bethmio, Scottish Churches, 
and tho XJm\ crsity Science colleges art* within e isy distance'! from it Tlicro 
lontain tin co other colleges — St Aimer's, Central and South Suburban — tho 
first two me oasih accessible from it In, train , jo that there is onh one college 
which is at a considerable distance from the • treein of academic life m Cah uttn 
If it bo held indispensable to the well being of tho Unneruty to bung all tho 
constituent colleges together, and gioup them round tho Senate House, the 
most feasible plan would bo to a< quite sites for them m tho area bounded 
on tho not 111 b\ the Machuaba/ar Stieet, on the cast by the Circular Hoad, 
and on the south In tho Bowbiwar Stieet The price of land is much higher 
in the city than in the suburbs , but v e sha’l lme to build far fewer buildings , 
and ns all tho collegia will be located m the heart of Calcutta neither 
the students nor their guardians villlmcoanj objections to tho propo-cd 
centralisation 


Gupta, TJmes Chandra 

No such removal is necessary and it would exclude many students from university 
education 

Such removal will practically make the colleges residential. 


Haldar, TJmes Chandra. 

I am against the removal of tho University to a sito in tho suburbs on tho following 
.grounds — 

( 1 ) The lemoval will deprive the students of the special opportunities offered for 
civic education by the exigencies of town life 
(n) The removal wall be detrimental to the formation and growth of national 
character, the foundations of which are laid in town life 
(m) The removal wall involve unnecessary hardship and expense on the part of 
poor students and those living with their parents or guardians, who will be 
compelled to bve in the hostel 

(iv) The ends mentioned in (a), (b), (c) may be achieved by acquiring land round 

the present site of the University and erecting suitable buildings there 

(v) Modem universities have been established and are flourishing m large towns 

m America, Europe, Japan, and China 


Harley, A H 

I am not of opinion that the University should be removed to a site in the 
suburbs OAcause Calcutta offers such facilities as have been advantageous to students in 
W extern cities and have tended to the prosperity and progress of those universities 
But it is desirable that a college which cannot provide its students with facilities for 
lecreation, etc , should be encouraged financially, if necessary, to remove to an easily 
accessible suburb 


Holland, Revel WES 

An altogethei admirable proposal I have treated of it under question 5 
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Hro The Hon ble Shall i A k ronLOL Hydari U A N— Imam The Hon Me Justice 
Sir An— Indian ABSocmtioi) Calcutta— Iyer The Hon Me Mr Justice T V 
Semiacuri— Jetnirgs The Hon Me Mr J G 

Huq, The Eon ble Haulvi A K Fuzlul 

(a) (b) and (c) I am in favour of a removal of the University to an easily acces 
Eible site in the suburbs with a view to facilitate the objects set forth 


Hydari MAN 

The only suggestion that I have to offer is that from a financial point of view such 
a removal w ould be really an economy for the sites w hero the existing collc 0 cs happen to 
be located must bo very valuablo and can bo sold w ithout any loss 


Tmam The Hon ble Justice Sir Ali 

The growth of corporato university life is not practicable in the Indian universities 
■where the bulk of the colleges nro external and situated at great distances from each 
other But as I have indicated m my previous answers universities should maintain 
at least one university college where the best possible system of education should be 
endeavoured to bo obtained by attracting the best teachers I havo also indicated how 
professors should bo encouraged to go round to tho external colleges and deliver 
lectures each fn his special subject so as to rai o tho standard of lectures everywhere 


Indian As ociation Calcutta 

The ilea is good but the outlay would be enormous and perhaps prohibitive Further 
st would be difficult to remove existing colleges which are already located m Calcutta 


Iyer, The Hon ble Mr Justice T V Seshagiri 

I do not think it deBirable to remove a university from the centre of population 
to a secluded area 


Jennings The Hon ble Mr J G 

Without venturing to speak of Cal utta with the conditions of which I am not 
particularly familiar I may say that an essential feature of the Patna Umy^rs ty scheme 
is the establishment of a unitary residential and teaching centre xn Patna Government 
have acquired an area of approximately one square mile for the University and plans for 
the buildings to be erected thereon are under discussion although during the war there is 
little likelihood of their materialising Without such a university centre to set the example 
there would be little likelihood of the divisional centres developing into unitary uni 
versities in the course of tune Perhaps it may similarly be said of Calcutta that so Ion* 
as there is no example of a unitary residential university in the metropolis the ideal it 
scarcely likely to flourish in the rest of the province On the other hand all the many 
colleges m Calcutta are not likely to be uprooted and something c n doubtless be done 
and bo far as post graduate studies are concerned is being done to group them into on© 
or more aggregates of mutually helpful and complementary institutions whether related 
to a unitary centre as in the Patna University scheme or not 
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QUESTION 21. 


TCadir, A F M Abdul — Kak, Sites Chandra — Ko, Taw Sein — Kundu, Rai Bejoy 
Nakayan, Bahadur — Latin, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur 


Kadir, A F M Abdul 

The removal of the University to any good site m the suburbs will be a material 
help towards cieatmg a literary and scholarly atmosphere which, even up till now, the 
University has failed to create owing to its situation m a busy quarter of a big town, 
where one cannot live and work with that singleness of purpose which should characterise 
the university professors and alumni 


Kar, Sites Chandra 

I think the proposal that the Umveisity and its constituent colleges should be 
removed to an easily accessible site in the subuibs is worth serious consideration The 
idea of a university town With colleges and residences for teachers and students grouped 
together is open to the smgle obj ection that the financial difficu'ties may be serious, m 
spite of the fact that land is very much cheaper m the suburbs than in Calcutta No gieat 
weight attaches to the objection sometimes raised that our day scholais living with 
guardians in Calcutta would be put to serious difficulties m attending lectures at a great 
distance This is easily overcome by the provision of cheap tram-car communication. 
I do not go m for an out-and-out residential university The peculiar conditions of our 
social life and the general poverty of a large class of our students would impose tremend- 
ous hardship on them if residence is insisted on m every case 


Ko, Taw Sein 

llie University should be removed to the suburbs Town life is mimical to uni- 
versity life in all its forms Learning can never grow amidst the distractions and pleasures 
of a large town 


Kundu, Rai Bejoy Narayan, Bahadur 

It is desirable that the University should be removed to an easily accessible site 
m the suburbs and residential schools and colleges should be established there The at- 
tached hostels should be divided into blocks, and each block should not accommodate more 
than forty boys, who will be under one paid superintendent There should be a hbrary 
and laboratory and an attached hospital and prayer-houses for students of different reli- 
gions, quarters for teachers should also be erected near the hostels I know of guardians 
who keenly feel the necessity of a residential college of the kind for want of which they 
are obliged against their will to send their boys to unprotected boarding-houses As 
regards the pecuniary question, m a big institution of this kind, which should be provided 
with its own tanks, gai dens, etc , the expenses which the students will have to bear will 
not be more than at present I peisonally know of some asylums existing on the 
Malabar coast where 300 to 700 persons live, which are so economically managed that 
the cost per head, including medical expenses, does not exceed Rs 7 In starting an 
institution like tins a large sum will, of course, be required m the beginning, which I 
think Government and the rich people will ungrudgingly subscribe, as they will be 
amply compensated hereafter 


Latie, Syed Abdul, Khan Bahadur. 

The removal of the University and its constituent colleges to an easily acces- 
sible sit-e m the suburbs is very necessary This will not only create an atmosphere 
of academic calm, but will also help the growth of corporate university life. 



Maiialanobis Ppasanti. Chandra— AIah is u Kumar Ksiutindradbb Rai — -M aittab 
T he Hon bio Sir Bijay Ciuyd— Maitra Gopal Chandra— Maitra Herasiba 

CHANDRA ' 


TUati vlanobis Prasanti Chandra 


It is thoroughly undesirable to remove tho central umvemty quarters from its 
present site I do not believe a greater mi take than this can ever be committed It 
would ha\e a highlv injurious effect on — 

(а) tho activities of the University and 

(б) to some extent it would bo easier to provide suitable buildings if the site is removed 
to a suburb but I do not believe that the problem of finding sufficient available grounds 
near the central university quarters is after all one of insurmountable difficulty 

(c) the growth of corporate bfe 

In the t\\ entieth ccntuiy there is not a single instance of any important university 
being founded on a site other than in important centres of population In Bengal it 
would be a great mistake to isolate the University from the intellectual centre of the 
province It must bo definitely recognised that an educational institution in the modem 
world best serves its universal ends by being thoroughly and efficiently local m its 
foundations 


T\f attasaIj Kumar Ksditindradeb Bai 

It would not be expedient to remove the University to the suburbs It will entail 
heavy expenditure without any proportionate gam in efficiency 

If the Calcutta University is turned into a teaching university with tho Calcutta 
colleges as the units with an extra jurisdiction for conferring degrees on mofussil 
colleges in Western Bengal only as proposed in answer to question 4 the question 
of the removal of the University will not then arise 


Matttab The Hon ble Sir Bijay Chand 

The cost may he prohibitive but it would undoubtedly be a move in the right direc 
tion to remove the University to an easily accessible site in the suburbs such as All 
pore Ballygunge or Cossipore 


Maitra Gopal Chandra 

If the existing nature of the Calcutta University is maintained and colleges Situated in 
tho distant mofussil continue to remain affiliated it is difficult to perceive how the 
removal of a college or two from their pre ent sites will lead to the expansion of tho 
University activities and help the growth of corporate university life The question 
of cost furnishes a strong ground against such removal 


Maitr v Herambachandra 

Colleges may bo established in the uburbs Quite apart from the objects men 
tioned in the question the estabhshment of new college u needed to meet the growing 
demand for unnersity education But the University should not be removed outside 
the city It 13 tho ornament and glory in an intellectual sense of a city like Calcutta 
Steps should be taken towards the conversion of tho city into a university town 
VOL XU 9 . 
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QUESTION 21. 


Majumdar, Uiraj Mohan — Majumdar, Panciianan — Matumdar, Ramesh Chandra — 
Majumder, Marendrakumar — Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babvt Amvtka Charan 


Majumdar, Biraj Mohan 

A 

It is very desirable tliat the University and all the Calcutta colleges should bo 
removed from the ciowded quarteis to the suburbs w here land even now may be secured 
at a cheap rate and m large quantities There is no doubt that if suitable buildings 
for the different colleges, with residential quaiters for the professors and hostels for 
students, be erected, with extensive playgrounds around them the health and morale 
of the students would be improved and "it may lead to the growth of corporate 
university life amongst the student community But when we think of the financial 
resources to carry on such a scheme — it is reduced to nothing but a dream. 


Majumdar, Panohanan 

I am not in favour of the proposal for the following reasons * — 

(I) The cost of education will become very much greater 

(II) A suitable site is not available, or ^at [ least the proposed site does not 

possess the advantages of Calcutta ^ 1 \ 

(in) The estrangement from home, and the absence of home influences, will have 
a bad effect upon the character of the students 
(iv) Caste prejudices will hampei the growth of corporate university life. 


Majumdar, Ramesh Chandra 

The proposal wall entail the expenditure of a vast sum of money which may 
be more profitably employed m establishing more colleges It is a notorious fact that 
every year a large number of students cannot secure admission into colleges for want of t 
accommodation This constitutes a grave situation and requires instant remedy 

Besides the removal of the University to a lonely suburb, fai from the healthy current 
of life, seems to me a doubtful blessing 


Majumder, Narendrakumar. 

A suburban umveisity will not be able to utilise the nch resources of Calcutta 
referred to m my answer to question 3 

The scheme is impracticable not merely because of the waste of the existing edu- 
cational plant that it will imply, but also for the expensiveness of the residential 
nuangements which will be piolnbitive to the aveiage Bengali student 


Mazumdar, The Hon’ble Babu Amvika Charan 

It would no doubt be a great step taken towards the advancement of higher edu- 
cation if the seat of the Calcutta University could be removed to a well-chosen suburb of 
the town where it might grow and expand in aiserene atmosphere of education and away 
from the bustle and confusion, as well as the many temptations of a vast business city 
like Calcutta. But I am afraid the cost of such an experiment would be very heavy, if 
not prohibitive. 
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JIitra The Hon ble Rai Mahendra Chandra Bahadur — M itter Dr Dwarkanatii — 
Mitter The Hon ble Mr Pro\ash Chunder— Mukerjee Adhar Chandra— 
Mukerjee Dr Aditv in ith — Mukekjef Buoy Gopal 


Mitra, The Hon ble Rm Hahfndra Chandra Bahadur 

Calcutta is not a suitable place for facilitating the expansion of the University 
It and its constituent colleges can be conveniently removed to some easily acces 
Bible place within fifty miles or even some smaller distance from Calcutta where large 
tracts of land can be purchased at a cheap price and ideal buildings may be constructed 
thereon Enquiry may be set on foot as to the place particularly suitable for the 
University Such a place should be near to a railway station and also near the river 
side Buildings for the residence of students as well as teachers should be 
constructed 


-> Hitter Dr Dwaekanath 

I do not approve of the proposed removal of the University and its colleges 
from their present site to the suburbs of Calcutta but would suggest that near the 
present site of the University more land may be acquired with a view to an expansion 
of the activities of the University I would suggest that if feasible all colleges in 
Calcutta should be located m a central position near the site of the University 


Hitter, The Hon ble Hr Provash Chunder 

The enormous sums that will be necessary to give effect to these suggestions will 
benefit the cause of education far more if they are spent for the benefit of the existing 
institutions and other necessary institutions both general and vocational In the next 
place I do not think it will be possible either for the Government the University or 
the people to find anything approaching the requisite sums of money Lastly it will 
mean such a reckless waste of large sums already sunk and such a dislocation of exist- 
ing conditions that the results will be almost disastrous 


Mukerjee Adhar Chandra 
T he scheme is desirable if funds permit 


Mukepjee Dr Adityanath * 

(a) (6) and (c) This is mainly a financial question and if there bo no financial 
difficulty tlio ideals enumerated in the question arc excellent and I would heartily 
support the scheme provided that the residential sj stem contemplated does not 
prove too costly for our students 


Hukfrjee Bijoy Gopal 

It would be a distinct gam if the University and some of its constituent colleges 
be removed to an easily accessible ite in the suburbs One material advantage of such 
an arrangement would be the removal of the students from the unwholesome influences 
of a crowded metropolis They would be free from the various distractions incidental to 
town life and such isolation would be quite in consonance with the educational methods 
of ancient India But there is one serious obstacle to the realisation of this high ideal 
During the last few years large sums of money have been spent on buildings designed 
exclusively to meet the requirements of certain-educational institution and it is extremely 
doubtful whether they wrould now fetch their price in the market if sought to be dispo ed 
of by sale The main question thus reduces it elf to one of finance and it is for the 
authorities of these institutions to consider whether this financial problem can be ade 
quately solved - 1 ut/ 
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JIVjaUTLT , R VDIIAKAM VT;. 


Mukerjee, R adhaic amal 

As the means of communication exist at- piescnf, a site. however conxement it 
may otherwise be, will be 11101c 01 less inaccessible 'J’hc pieient LJimerMty has created 
around it a /one of college going population The distance of the college site from tho 
centres of civic and social life is not a thing to be desired under present conditions when 
wo have already had too much of separation of intellectual interests from tho human 
and cnic issues of life, created and emphasised by the existing educMion It is tho college 
which represents the high walcr-maik of communal interest in forming a better average 
type of manhood, and it is the college that is, or ought to bo most concerned of all public 
institutions to open the gales of culture to all people, rich or poor, high or low In India 
higher education had always been recognised ns enlirgui" man’s splicie of social service 
and the ideal always was to extend and diffuse culture amongst all The application of 
aggressive good-will to the human issues of education led Indian teichcrs to act not merely 
as educational advisers and advocates, but as friends, philosophers, and ministers to the 
locabty. In western learning in India a mechanical division of labour and a consequent 
isolation of tlie human and social sciences hax'c resulted in futile specialisms In western 
education this abstraction of specialised aspects has been strengthened by the general 
dissociation of thought from action and fiom life Tins is perhaps the strongest argument 
against tlie removal of the centralised teaching university from Calcutta to the suburbs 
which will further emphasise the intellectual isolation and detachment with which western 
education has been associated in our country If the college is to develope as a true 
social and civic centre, feeding, and being fed, by the deep issues of life of the metropolitan 
city and designing and inspiring social action and policy, its existence and development 
m the heart of the population are advantages, while a forced removal would, m an at- 
mosphere of academic aloofness, seclusion and stagnation postpone tlie date when tlie 
Umverisity would be constant m its watchfulness towards a fuller civic and social appli- 
cation of every sort of specialised capacity and training The professor no longer con- 
fined to his library or the laboratory, the professor abroad in homes and slums, workshops, 
and clubs, one wdio teaches as he learns, and learns as he leaches, and whose learnmg 
and teaching are all for social and civic education and betterment — that is a type, too 
rare as yet, and that a teaching university, far away from the life of tlie people, with its 
joys and sorrows, hopes and aspnations, and from the opportunities of social work and 
suvice can seldom develop m our country Apart from these, the expense and the waste 
will be immense, and this for only 7 7 7 per cent of the population m a country where 
primary ancl secondary education axe not being proportionately encouraged 

The teaching university in the suburbs, again, implies the residential system which 
will be too costly for the average Bengali student, expensive not merely for the 
boarding and tuition fees, hut also for the time and energy spent in an education that ^ 
after all trains them so little for living life easily, joyouslyn, nobty 

Moreover, as long as m the government of the Umveisity, and its residential and other 
anangements, the intellectual and natural leaders of the country do not occupy the posi- 
tion and status which they rightly hold m the universities of the West, the residential 
university in the suburbs- will not be calculated to develope a healthy corporate life among 
students and teachers, and the country wall also lose m the freedom and initiative the - 
teachers are now enjoying outside the range of any ngid residential organisation Tliercf .^ 
cannot he a 4 healthy ’ corporate life m the University wduch cuts itself aloof m a fancied* 
mutation of the conservative traditions of Oxford and Cambridge from the mam currents 
of the country’s intellectual and social life In England the universities of the new type 1 
chartered within the last few ynars are all municipal They are Birmingham, Bristol ; 
Leeds, Liveipool, London (reorganised), Manchester, and Sheffield These civic institu- 
tions had them origin m an endeavour 4 to raise the intellectual level of the towns ’ n i 
which they were placed But situated as they are m the centre oL England’s commercia ] 
and industrial life, and confronted by an intense desire of the students and the people 
for greater effiemgy m these activities, they immediate^ widened their scope of wor/jc 
and became strongly technological England is looking not to Oxford and Cambridge 
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but to these new town universities as agents in promoting her economic and military 
efficiency duiin^ the course of the war In the United States of America every Western 
State has its university which is not only in its purpose service but also in its support 
public Bey ond this cities bar c made provi ion of n like character The University of 
Chicago for instance occupies an umquo position w ith reference to higher education m 
the Middle W cst Upon it largely rfests the responsibility of maintaining and extending 
graduate work of the highest type and tho ultimate establishment of professional schools 
upon a graduate basis On the other band the location m a great city throws upon the 
University the obligation to provide for under graduate teaching It is the aim of the 
University to fulfil both these functions with fidelity to tho best standards and without 
sacrificing either task to the other The University extension and social settlement 
work are among the other distinctive features of this University originating in the special 
needs opportunities and responsibilities of the Umv ersity m the midst of a great agglo 
meration of the population " 

In Calcutta the large and wealthy population conditions that the University ought to 
contmuc to render under graduate teaching work as well as to provide for tho highest 
teaching in the professions commercial scienco and technology to satisfy the insistent 
demands of the urban population for efficiency in tlie&o departments The largest and 
wealthiest centre of population in India cannot remain unprovided with facilities for 
higher education and ev en if tho present colleges and the centralised university are re 
moved to tho suburbs there will be an inevitable tendency for new colleges tobcestab 
hshed which w ill to bound to flourish at the expense of the university in the suburbs that 
will stagnate in the shade of intellectual and civic isolation In tho struggle for survival 
among universities the emo university in tho heart of the citv developing a civic per 
sonality will prosper more than a hermit university which lives in the suburbs to protect 
its classical culture from tho throbbing life of the multitude 

' Mukherjee B 

Thero is much to bo said both for and against the removal of tho University to 
the suburbs Tho question was cxhausUv ely discussed and considered a few years 
ago The question is largely one of finance. 1 need not deal with the arguments that 
were pul forward some years ago on both sides of tho quo tion On the wl ole it w ill bo 
an immense advantage to the cause of education if tho University can be removed from 
its present site to tho suburbs Jit will add greatly to the strength and effiuenev of tho 
University Most of tho pressing difficulties of the University will be easily and quickly 
removed by BUch a removal The expansion of tho University and its colleges the 
difficulty of finding adequato residential quarters for teachers the improvement m 
tho residential condition of tho student provision of open spaces for phv ical 
recreation the need of a corporato and social life m tho University and a host of other 
difficulties which at present ecm almost insuperable can be easily solved bv such a 
transfer of site But the question 13 largely one of financo 

Mukhopadhyaya Dr Saamadas 

Such a scheme if it could be adequately earned out would be an inestimable boon to 
Bengal It would obviate the overcrowding in the Calcutta colleges by drawing away 
tho mofus ll students to a large extent It would be of far greater advantage to tho 
residents of Calcutta if there could be e&tablislied half a dozen good Government schools 
w Calcutta instead of half a dozen colleges mainly filled by mofussil students If facih 
tics were offered to Iona fide C dcutta students who prefeited to In e under the protection 
of their guardians to attend the proposed colleges os day scholars the overcrowding m 
the C dcutta colleges would be further reduced If the B Sc qualification were made 
compulsory for entrance into the medical college then tho colleges winch might remain 
in Calcutta for tho benefit of students from all parts of Bengal would bo mainly of the 
post graduate type * 
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Wag, P W 

/ 

(a), ( b ), (c) It is'very desnable from moial, physical, and intellectual points of view 
that the 'Umveisity and its constituent colleges should be removed to an easily 
accessible site in the subuibs for the growth of corporate university life But 
I am afraid that the conditions favourable to the attainment of this end may 
not be obtainable m Bengal 

I 

Handy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindha Chandra. 

I considei that the lemoval of the Umveisity to the suburbs would involve an 
expenditure dispropoitionate to the advantages anticipated The University will not 
gam, but lose, fiom its isolation fiom the cuirents of social and civic life that its 
lemoval to the suburbs will imply The residential arrangement, again, is' too costly for 
an average student, and its advantages with regard to the proportion of corpoiate life 
among students and teacheis do not appeal to be gieat 
r 

N. 

Pal, The Hon’ble Eai Radha Charan, Bahadur. 

The scheme is a very desnable one, but theie is reason to fear that it may turn out 
to be too costly and is objectionable only on that ground It is , very unfortunate that 
the proposal made some years ago to transfer the Presidency College to a suitable site 
outside the city found but scant support Had the. project been carried out then the ex- 
penditure would have been much less than it is likely to be at the present time, and this 
institution might have been turned into the nucleus for such a reorganised university 
as is contemplated m these questions 


Peake, C W. x 

One fundamental point which will doubtless receive the anxious consideration 
of the Commission is the determination of the site of the University centre I believe 
that they vail find it neither desirable nor possible to remove the centre to the mofussil, 
but it has been suggested that a site should be found within a region covered by the Cal- 
cutta tramway system, where land is reasonably cheap, to which the University may be 
transferred 

The considerations governing the situation appeal to be as follows • — , 

( 1 ) The fundamental necessity of piovidmg healthy residential accommodation foi 
the students and playing-fields for their physical recreation. 

(n) Tlie necessity of making arrangements for professors, European and Indian, to 
live in close contact with the students. 

(m) The fact that large sums of money have been sunk in buildings m North 
Calcutta foi the umveisity colleges 

It appears to mo best to adopt a compromise Let the university buildings — Senate 
House, Umversity Library, University College, the Presidency College, and one or two 
coll egos with considerable funds sunk in buildings remain where they are for the present, 
but take up land outside Calcutta within easy reach of the Shambazar tiam lines 
for hostels, residences of professors, colleges, playing-fields, etc , and; m fact, for a 
university settlement To this sito one or two of the colleges whose buildings are of no 
gieat intrinsic valuo might possibly be removed, the cost of the new buildings being de- 
frayed partly by tho sale of the valuable land upon which they are situated Hostels, 
such as tho Eden Hostel, might remain for the present, but the Eden Hostel building 
should be modified and the number of boardeis reduced so as to allow for tho residence 
of Indian professors under suitable conditions m association with tho students. 
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Tho new hostel in contemplation for tho Presidency Collcgo should bo erected on tho 
new site and not on tho land already acquired for it winch might bo converted into a 
playing field Generally speaking tho most economical policy would bo to reserve for 
tho present tho hostels already in existence for post griulu ito students and to transfer 
to hostels on tho now sito as many students as po siblo below tho graduate stage whoso 
paronts do not rosido in Calcutta I ho tnnsftr could take place gradually an essential 

part of tho procosa being tho provi ion of residences for professors jxm -passu with tho 
tran. fer of tho students It is quito po-* iblo that in tho distant futuro tho majority of 
tho colleges and hostels might ho transferred to tho now eito but tlio r ito at wlucli tho chan o 0 
could bo effected would depend on tho finances available Imd tho extent to which col!e 0 o 
buildings hostels etc already constructed in Calcutta could bo utilised for other cduca 
tion.al purposes. It would bo within tho range of possibility to obtain funds to tho amount 
of a few lakhs or so yearly from tho Government of India tho Provincial Government 
and private sources which could bo utilised as thoy bccamo available A gradual change 
of this kind would m no way throw tho organisation of tho University into confusion 
while tho schomo 'would bo highly beneficial oven if earned out on tho smallest scale 
as it will cnablo tho University to oloso gradually tho Calcutta messes wlucli constitute 
tho weakest part of its administration, further such a schcmo would rendor it un 
necessary to scrap tho magmficont laboratories of tho Presidency Collego Umvers ty 
buildings and University Collcgo of Science etc Tho essential condition of course 
for tho possibility of a cliango such as I havo suggested is the availability of a sito suffi 
cicutly near to render it po ajblo for students to como to Calcutta daily by tram and 
attend tho lectures and laboratories of Uio University and of colleges w hich havo not 
been transferred to tho new sito I understand however from tho roport of a previous 
committco that land of tho kind required is available 


Ray, Manmateanath 

lho removal is desirable not only becauso that will havo the effect of nuking tho 
colleges and their surroundings more dignified and more attractive than they are now 
but also because the residential system brings into play that senso of corporate life and 
of common interests on which tho value of tho college as an institution chiefly depends 
Tho professor s duties do not end at tho door of the lecture room or even at the gates of 
the college but the professor should assumo responsibility for all Ins pupils weTf bemg 
physical and moral as well as intellectual and it is only when students and teachers 
live at a college and meet each other readily that collegiate life attains its completeness 
Tho removal should be effected at once if funds permit Of course Government will 
be expected to provide liberally for the purpose 

The ito Bhould be easily accessible A fairly largo area may bo acquired in the suburbs 
of Calcutta and tho scheme may bo completed and the buildings and residences erected 
in a number of years say five years during which period Government will have to make 
a recurring grant every year 

It should bo optional with tho existing colleges to remove to the site 
This scheme would not mcrea q the cost of education if Government finds money 
for the buildings and tho residences for students On the other hand the cost of lodging 
will bo reduced and each boarder will have to pay a scat rent of lie 1 only per month 
to cover the cost of repairs 


Ray, Sir P C 

I am strongly against tho proposal Hostels are very expensive I learn that 
each of the hostels recently built by the University from Government grants at a cost 
of three lakhs of rupees each can accommodate only from 150 to 200 students On the 
other hand each college contains on an average about 1 500 students of whom more 
than I 000 come from the mufussil Thus it is financially impossible to house all of 
them m hostels specially built for them 
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Baa, Su ? C — < - li , Rapt Xa'ih 


Moicoxor, the students whose funutu s hu' m Culmtl u ‘should not Ik i-olftU d from thru 
home onMionincnl** 'J'lte gnatiM duiwbiuh of the n <id»ntnl (<3 Hon js that the 
students me kept undei in I ilioml i omlitiom, iiw“\ fiomllieewrj day world, find thus 
c.mnot acqu.ie tlio woildl> ixpintiuo wlmli now Hand tlum m good t lead when 
they enlci some pi oft •-‘■ion 

A large piopoition of sfiuh n(s uie ixtmmlv poor Tin > chjiend upon private 
tuition , inoicovci. there are in Calcutta tow ml t iuIow mt nts and t bantu s which provide 
fice bonul foi college students, 1,7 . thn < founds d In (he lut< Baja Uignmbar Miftcr, hy 
the late Babu Subtil Chuiulet t’hunder, Baja ilnpndia L»il Mallu k, t tc. Calcutta with 
its suburbs lias u population exceeding a million Jlundnds of stiuh nts arc -hou e cd and 
fed bv the householder Jf the Unnor-itv were to lie u moved to a distant place all 
these students will be deprned of tlu 1 m nchts of umvu-uf} education 

It is foigotten that the aw lage income of an Indian is £1*1 0 c while that of an English* 
man is£12 per annum Students bunight up in the otlihcuil and luxurious stjlo of the 
hostels cannot adapt thcmschcs to their lionu life m the village-- Undei the Residential 
sjstcm the cost per student, including < ol It ge f< c s, v, not less than Its }.*» per month, which 
very few guardians can afford to spaie 1 ha\c been lately leading Sirllenr} Roscoe’s 
‘Memoirs,’ as tilso Ins ‘ Life,’ bj Sir Edward Tliorpe It is well known that Boscoe 
placed a leading pail in founding the mmeisities of Manchester and Leeds, and tho 
umveisitics of Bnmmgham, Sheffield, and Liverpool have been modelled upon these 
Itoscoe is full of snecis and biting sarcasm against the artificial and highly expensive life 
as represented rn Oxford and Cambiidgc The following two extiacts from Thorpe’s 
‘ Life of Itoscoe ’ w ill make the points clear — 

It was, lie said, to be ‘The Umvcisit}' of the Busy’ as distinguished from the old 
Universities of Oxford and Cambndgo — ‘ Iho Una eisities of the Wealthy ’ He 
pointed to the existence of tho Scottish universities, and explained what their 
influence had been for generations back on the middle and poorer classes of tlieir 
country Was not Lancashuc, with ito many populous manufacturing towns, 
as fully entitled to the advantages of auimcisity as the cities over the border ? 
The time had passed for imagining that Oxford and Cambridge, ncli and 
powerful though they were, could do all that England legitimately required in 
the way of the highest academic culture ” 

“Moreover, it must be admitted, tlieic is a gieat deal in the genius loci That spirit 
had succeeded m developing John Owens foundation into a splendid institution 
suited to the local life and requirements They in Manchester knew' w hat the busy 
North wanted, tub they woie not quite so sure that iho Dons of Oxford "and 
Cambridge knew it as well as they themselves did They asked to be allow ed to 
work out their own salvation m then own way. ” v 

I have altogethei lived seven years m England and Scotland, and lately as a dele- 
gate of the University of Calcutta m the Conferences of the Universities of the Empire 
I had an opportunity of visiting many British universities The residential system has 
not been popular anywhere. What has been given up as impracticable in rich Eng- 
land, should not be hoisted upon poor India Sir Edward Thorpe, speaking on Roscoe’s 
efforts in localising the Ow r ens College in the heart of Manchester says . — It was not 
used for it to set itself athwart the economical condition of the community 


Ray, Ra]a Pkautada Nath. 

The Umversitv and the principal colleges m Calcutta should be removed td 
healthy and well-diamed suburbs to create an educational atmosphere there, and an 
these colleges should be made residential so that the students may be kept out of ail 
temptations and evil influences 
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Ray Sap. at Chakra— Ray Satis Chandra— Rfyazuddin Syed Quazi— Roy Tho 
Hon bio Rai Sin Hath Bahadur— Roy The lion bio Babu Surendra Nath— 
Saha Meohnad a 


Ray, Sarat Cii \ndra 

Tho proposal of removing tbo TJm\ ersity and tlio colleges to tbc suburbs is a very 
good one 1 ! funds permit But no extra fees should 1 o lovicd upon tho student commum 
ty for the same Iho students should as far as practicable bo kept also from tbo 
attractions inducements and cm! influences of town bfe 


Ray, Satis Chandra 

I entirely fall in with tho idea of removing tho University - to on expansivo sito 
in tho suburbs preferably on tho river sido wbero tho students besides having 
opportunities of swimming and rowing will learn to apprcciato tho beauty of nature 
X consider this removal necessary not only on grounds of facilities but on tho ground 
that young men should during their period of arduous work requiring attention 
and reflection bo as far removed from tbo amusements temptations and distractions 
of city life as possible Tho thinking powers aro developed better and concentration 
of attention moro easily cultivated amid quiet surroundings I havo been assured 
that there will bo no difficulty in disposing of tho existing buildings (with land) 
at an advantago and if this can bo effected tho questions of funds is easily solved 
Tho different branches of study should bo represented by separate buildings or groups 
of buildings (not moro than two storeys high) providing araplo accommodation for all 
the requirements of university lifo and for futuro expansion Tho sito should bo big 
enough to provido for an agricultural experimental farm and a botanical herbarium 


Riaazuddin Syed Quazi 

The Um\ ersity should bo removed from tbo congested portion of tho town to savo 
the students from bad society 


Roy Tho Hou’blo Rm Sri Nath Bahadur 
Tho University should not bo removed to a suburb of tho city 


Roy Tho Hon bio Babu Surendra N vth 

The University and such of its constituent colleges as may be desired should not 
be removed to an easily accessible sito in the suburbs for any reason whatever 


Saha Meghn yd 

Instead of removing tho whole University from its present sito it will be better to 
acquire land round the present University area At pr< sent there aro two distinct 
university areas— tho first includes tho Darbhanga building the Senate House the 
Presidency College and the Eden Hindu Hostel This area can bo enlarged by acquiring 
all tho remaining land comprised within the boundary of College Street Halhday Street 
Colutola Street and Hamson Road This will constitute an excellent University Arts 
area 

Similarly, all tho land included between Upper Circulai Road Amherst Street 
Mechhuabazar Road and Parsibagan Street may be acquired for a Urnver lty Science 
and Technology area At present the University College of Science stands at the north 
east comer of this area In future the laboratories for physics biology and botany 
the buildings of tho technical high school and tho agricultural college can all bo erected 
within this area - 
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Sahav , H’u Balmdut Bhautah - Su’iti . 'llu* Jbmbl. J h 'J u »aiiw»i-k— Mpi ip, 
Kalipap v — »S\siiu, Komi iawau, \ id) u itn s ~-Ni Chtw In < Colbg* £ nttu~, 

Calcutta- Si, \r,, Di liimiMii’uun 

S vii Ay, i\ni Bahadur Bh\gvaii 

1 do think it nn c^ ’u\ ih,i( the turner it) tdiould !>•* !o< tied m a n-tirrd and quiet 
place, freo fiom the din of town ami tempt ition* of lif** F would not, howe'er, retom 
mend mi oh a com e for the fhteo objuN > pcihod m tho <jin tion, which rn i) os well 
be, and luno ns a fact been, su tired m the pie eat turner it) cento 


Sai’Iiu, Tho Hon’blc Dr Tn Bmiaijuu 

I am gouoinll) m fa\our of miner dies bung established in suburb 1 -of n town. 
This idea has been accepted by the now lit nsres Hindu Uimcrut) 


Sahkaii, Kalipada 

Tho proposal is sound Tho real difficult) is want of funds 


Sastrt, Koeileswar, Yidyaratna 

» 

In view of what I haie suggested m icpl) to questions 2 and IS, I am altongl), 
in favour of removing the Uimcrsil) (and such of its constituent colleges as may 
desire) to an easily accessible silo m the suburbs 


ScoUibh Cliurches College Senatus, Calcutta 

While the icmoval of tho University to a site outside tho bounds of Calcutta 
would probably be valuable as making possible the* piovision of moie adequate faci- 
lities foi the full growth of coipoialc unnersit) life, experience of the present system 
leads us to consider that no coipoiato university life is possible unless the University 
is a much smaller unit, and that no attempt should be made to fostei a umversit) 
community at the expense of the impoitant existing commumt) of life m many of 
the colleges unless the leduction of the size of tho larger unit is possible If the 
lemoval of the University to a site outside the city were to leave certain of tho colleges 
affiliated to it wuthm the city little gain would lesult This is especially so as Calcutta 
is regarded by the student as the healthiest centre m Bengal, a belief justified, we 
believe, by the relative staudaid of health in the Calcutta and the mofussil colleges 
One looks for relief fiom the prosent congestion m other dnections as well, hut some- 
thing could ceitamly be done if a sufficiently stiong umveisitv centre could be created 
m some suitable centre outside Calcutta, the colleges lemnmmg in Calcutta being m- 
corpoiated m the Calcutta University 


Seat,, Dr Brajendranatd 

In the remarks that follow I pioceed on two assumptions, which, to my mmd, aie not 
mere guesses, but very strong probabrbties, amounting to moial certainties, from tho 
natuie of the case In the fiist place, the development of cheap (and rapid) tiaction, 
whethei by electricity oi otherwise, to and from the suburbs (including even places like 
Nankeldanga and Ballygunge), and on the extensive scale, which alone can seiVe the needs 
of our university population and oui citizens m the mattei of free and constant inter- 
communication, is a tangled question of municipal politics and foieign company manage- 
ments and policies, to the uncertainties of which we cannot affoid to commit the future 
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of university education of the Bengali people In the second place in spite of 
every conceivable facility the toll of time and money and of business dislocation payable 
in the daily transits would represent an unutilisnble wastage which would necessarily 
reduce the volume and increase the cost of the educational commodity 

On this basis I proceed to discuss the question of the removal of the University from the 
city 

India has enough of isolation and of tho village lifo enough of the virtues of peace 
and meditation in her grain Let the Bengali boy and girl grow up at homo under the 
refreshing greenth of her wa\ mg corn fields and crowned palm groves but after the 
village 'pathsala and village school let the growing youth stand facing the crowded \ istas 
of civic life in the heart of humanity Lot in cloistral segregation but in coming out of 
tho mediaeval cloi ter lies India s salvation whatever may bo tho saving power of rural 
isation to day in $he West Not expansion but contraction of the University and its life 
and span will be the immediate result of this removal to the suburbs Farewell all hop 
of expanding the university extension movement which is destined to gather undor its 
wings tho army of the great failed and the greater fallen on the way flanked by even 
mg classes on tho n 0 ht and a continuation svstem on the left 1 Tarcwell tho new Legend 
of Good Women the vision in the city of a woman s university m the vernacular 
And how shall we get the active co operation of business men on our faculties of commerce 
and technology in such a scheme of s< gregation ? or tho intimate contact with corre 
spondlng firms banks and factories l or in those filled up swamps or riverside flat3 that 
odour of juto or hides of all ah and fat which is the very breath in tho countenance 
of industry and commerce » 

And this l not all The metropolis of the Middle East will continue to grow her 
own intellectual centres in tho heart of her business and her population — her Sahitya 
Panshad and her Sahitya Sabha her Pam Mohan Library and her Chaitanya Library 
her Bose Re earch Institute and her Science Association her Victoria Memorial her 
various clubs and societies literary mathematical philosophical not to mention the 
halls of her three Brahmo Samajes her Theosophical Society her Ramkrishna Mission 
and her Devalaya. A greater collego round tho colleges the e institutions m their ensemble 
create a social atmosphere of Western Eastern culture a milieu which socialises that 
culture a living imago without which the world of tho school or college teaching would 
remain to the Indian student a distant and airy abstraction And even if wo create a 
suburban University to day it will bo but a twentieth century Fatehpur Sikri an Akbar 8 
dream in (cheap) marble now alas ' a mausoleum (or cenotaph) of that weary Titan 
or a Hadrian s Palace tho vastest and the blankest of rums 1 The same metropolitan 
and cosmopolitan forces which have set up tho London University in the centre of oivio 
life and business will operato in this Eastern co mopolis and the coming city extension 
tho progress of Calcutta will sweep past and round this suburban comer reabsorbing 
this suburban learning in tho urban humanities t 

And this again is not all A university town capable of accommodating from fifteen 
to twenty thousand students cannot bo built up in a day with tho resources at our dis 
posal Tho inevitable re lilt will be loss of facilities and opportunities of education to 
hundreds if not thousands of students hailing from all parts of Bengal — for general as 
w oil as vocational education — with a consequent unrest and unscttlement which will bo 
bound to striko deep roots into tho social structure unless tho face of tho country can 
be covered w ith a network of institutions of the collegiato and university grade— 
liberal as well as vocational and technical — of which magic transformation in tho near 
future there is not tho least hope having regard to the resources of an agricultural popula 
tion like Bengal s 

T)n tho other hand College Square with tho reclamation of land for college and hostel 
sites on tho samo plan as that of tho City Extension and Improv cment Trust may bo 
converted into an academic quarter in tho heart of the city which wifi provide full scopo 
for corporate university life as well as space for new colleges and residences for students 
and teachers alike The sub centres in Cornwallis Square Amherst Street and Lower 
Circular Road have already an academic air which may bo preserved from intrusion 
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Sen Bfno\ Kumar — eon? ? — Sen Pm Bon uvp H itb Bahadur— Sen Dr S K— Sen 
bur\A Kwup- Sen Gum Dr >, \hfn nit vvatii—Sen Gum Dr Nares 

ClIANDrA 

may be renamed the University of Bengal) continues to perform its proper functions and 
is not adrer ely affected m its financial position by tbo creation of tlio new teaching Uni 
vetsity of Calcutta in tlio suburbs That a university bo at tlio samo timo both a teaching 
and an ©ramming body seems to mo to be anomalous Such an unnatural combination is 
bound to lead to tlio creation of illo 0 ical differences in the relations of tho University 
to colleges m the town and to colleges in the mofu d 

Sen, Bii Boiium Nath, Bnlndnr 

(o) (!>) and (c) The removal of tho University to an easily accessible site in tho 
suburbs for facilitating tho objects mentioned docs not commend itself to me 
It is undesirable tho tas would bo a Herculean one and tho result would bo 
disastrous Its practicability from a financial nspcct of the caso is next to 
impossible If given effect to tbo advantages can never bo commensurate 
with the sacrifices 


Sen, Dr S K 

The idea is splendid and nothing could give better facilities to the students than 
that 


Sen Sur\A Kumar 

The removal of tho University to a sito in tho suburbs of Calcutta will causo much 
inconvenience to tho public and incroaso tho cost of education in a poor country like 
India whero tho expenses of education havo already enormously increased 

Sen GurTA Dr Narendpanatii 

I am opposed to tho proposal of transplanting the University on the following 
grounds — 

(i) It will bo uneconomical to abandon buildings and land and to rebuild anywhere 
else 

(u) It wilt mean thd creation of a whole city including residential hou cs for teachers 
It means an expenditure of several crores That amount might with much 
greater profit bo spent on supplementing the present resources 

(m) Many poor students who work their way through the college would be deprived 
oi the opportunity of higher education 

(iv) I am not sure that a secluded linn ersitv 13 tho best type of university It is 
better lor students to live and study in tho natural environment than to enjoy 
artificial peace 1 \o do not want a hermit university revelling in the 
peace of seclusion but a civic xmversitv which is likely to develope civic 
consciousness and personality 


Sen Gupta Dr Nares Chandra 

The suggestion is a counsel of perfection It would be ad Durable if we had a 
tabula rasa But I do not tlunl it v ould be worth while now to incur the expense of such 
removal Tho money could bo more profitably spent in endowing teaching faculties and 
providing residences for students 

There ought to be a fixed plan however to gro ip educational institutions round College 
Square so that they may be near one another and have tho benefit of oo operation ° 
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Si x Ci i r\, Hi X\i i t> (’iumh*a - >»>'>>} sj - < <f j ri. hi rs mm \ Ummx K^rrunpore 
College, I'd amporo - mi vt I , I lit' Hon 1*1' Mt If.-Mi* rri, l’\ itti'TiSvnt 

It, jh impo 'able <o roimm nn\ hut art' and n," nr" »nHrg* * out id" thnr pr< Jf nt 
localities Tin' rt'iuo\ at of tt\i' M* »lii’ iK’.ilU t'<>, v ttlt it* lu* jut it #t‘. for to 'Mice, out of 
the question, without a im» *t 'enou>* al t>* tit" pttblu and id o «* f orr* pond inf 

i eduction of oppot limit io> of m trm turn ft run tho ho p.t d v In* It » »> «• 11 * upph» d v tt)i 
patients 1>\ Irwin of it' centr'd po-Muni 'Pit* It* 1/ >t< lir* Colb f, c too, would not If 
icmovcd, 


Srs CiijprA, fiun.snr \ Mohan. 

I nm not m favour of the removal of tin < nib get to tlx "iibmbt Cnlbpes m\\ spring 
up in t lie Milmtb*. 

I tiunb nt the pic ent moment nil the cnlh ;o . of Calcutta exempt one nrr vithm tho 
rachous of a nnlo from the Senate lion •> Thu <>rthr of thnu" should n r >t he dihuibrd 
If n central looahlv nent to the Semite ]fott> ( , like the Alarm , Square, he monopoh o 1 for 
the University ‘.Indent*, to plav and meet, thin the (orpomte life v ill Ik fiuihtated 
The pic'-ent Marcus Square can ho imidi enhnged bv the Cahuttn lmprovim"nt TnM 
ncqnnmg all the adjoining bu*tt<s I do not comudei that the monrj mail ihlt 
should be spent, m huildmg residences f<n tent licit, when the vv hole < ountn in f ry mg loudly 
for more and moie education The money may he bcttoi utilised m helping the found- 
ation of new libraries and lahoratoucs 

Serampore College, Scrampore. 

As we have already indicated, we are m hcart\ sympathy with this proposal, anti 
we rcgaid it as an mdispcnsablo piolmunniv to the satisfaetou solution of the grave and 
complex problem of mmersiU education in Calcutta An indefinite continuance of the 
piesent system spells disaster 

Sharp, The Uou’hle Mi H. 

(a), ( b ) and (c) Such a proposal would havo an excellent effect under these heads 
and would enable technological and agiicultuial institutions to become an 
mteginl pait of the University, provided this is deemed desirable The 
expense, however, would bo very gient, end I nm doubtful whether it could be 
adequately met by the sale of sites and buildings m Calcutta The idea is 
well woitli consideration But, if it vvero found feasible, its completion would 
take a long time, and it should, theiofore, not bo allowed to delay any general 
reorganisation I am assuming that such a scheme would be for a local 
umveisity of Calcutta and would not touch the affiliating organisation and 
the colleges left m Calcutta A beginning could be made with a local 
umveisity in the piesent accommodation, embracing those colleges which are 
situated immediately round the Senate House and the Presidency College 
Meanwhile, the possibilities of n transfer outside Calcutta could he examined 
A dangei to be avoided is that of making such a university on too large a scale 
as regards numbeis To do so would wreck some of the main objects of 
institutions of this kind and would tend to dwarf other local univeisities, the 
development of which, for local reasons, is important 

SlIASTRI, PAST! urATINATH 

If the University he removed to the suburbs many advantages will be gamed 
But all the students must not be compelled to leside there, for that would tell heavily 
upon the purses of pool guardians Besides, it is bettei that the students remain 
m touch with then homes, for, otherwise, tliev are likely to "become meie theorists 
and learn outlandish habits and manneis w’hich wall lender them unfit foi our poor 
society. 
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SnASTRi Dr Prusitu Dltta— Smn v Kumar Mahtnora Ciiand'r v — jSwir \ 

Pan chan an — Sircar The Hon bio Sir Nilratan— SOdmersett P t\ 


Shastri, Dr Prabhu Dutt 

It seems to mo very desirable that a kind of educational colony should spring 
np m an easily accessible site in the suburbs of Calcutta and the University, as well as 
all its constituent colleges in Calcutta should be removed to that sito It mil then be 
possible to create a real umversitj atmo phere and to bring about a better orgam ation 
of higher studies The growth of a real corporate life among students of the University 
is impossible in a town like Calcutta under the present conditions 


Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra 

I advocate the location of the University in the southern suburbs of Calcutta 
this allows for all sorts of expansion for buildings for teachers and students residence, 
and for the engendering of a corporate university bfe 


Sinha Panchanan 

The proposal is a very good one and is worth a serious attempt The financial 
difficulties also are not so insuperable as may bo imagined at firofc sight If Govern 
ment comes forward with a large grant of land in a suitable place and adiances the 
initial cost of the buildings etc the transfer may prove highly beneficial to the college 
even from the financial point of view 

Sircar The Hon’ble Sir Nilpatan 

I see no reason for removing the University bodily to a suburban site I do not 
believe that the activities of the University will bo expanded by this step alone On the 
other hand a very large sum of money will have to be spent in buildings and equipment 
As regards the growth of corporate university life I do not see why it should not 
grow under the existing system ‘hmply confining all the students m a hostel should 
not lead to the creation of much solidarity of interest or of feeling 

Further such a step will deprive a very largo number of our students of the oppor 
tunity of residing with their parents We all know how very benign this parental influenco 
is I would however welcome the establishment of a large residential college in the 
suburbs 


SUDMERSEN, F W 

The very cogent arguments by which the London University Commission supported 
the general retention of the I ondon University m London os opposed to its more distant 
suburbs cannot be applied to Calcutta It is true that there is a more or less clearly 
defined collegiate quarter but the conditions are such as are generally unfit for healthy 
living The result is that as soon ns financial circumstances permit all members of the 
teaching staff make their homes in the more healthy and distant parts of Calcutta 
Collegiate life is impossible under these circumstances The objections raised that 
proximity to the High Court to educational institutions to libraries to workshops 
is an essential will not hold if the 6ite chosen is one that offers cheap and rapid 
communication But few of the colleges will be ready to share in the migration They 
may however form the second Calcutta University suggested above and minister more 
especially to the needs of the poorer or less enterprising and ambitious sections of tho 
community The Presidency Colle 0 e and the Scottish Churches College together with 
(he recently established College of Science and the Umversitv post graduate classes 
would form a healthy nucleus for the migrated University The I aw College which 
seems to be run more on professional than on academic lines- mi-lit perhaps remain in 
its present location ^ * 
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QUESTION 21. 


Stjhrawardy, Z R Zakto— Turner, F. C — Vachaspati, Sra TCantha— Vredeni 

E. (in consultation with Cotter, G deP.) 


Suhrawakdy, Z. E. Za'hid. 

I am strongly of opunon that a university town should bo established i 
suburbs of Calcutta, and no college situate outside its area should be affiliated 1 
University. 


Turner, E C 

This is an exceedingly difficult question to answer because, as far as I 1 
no endeavour has been made to estimate, even approximately, the cost of eBta 
mg and maintaining such a university There is, hov ever, no doubt m my 
mind that m a university town m the subuibs of Calcutta, with colleges built cl< 
one another and surrounded by playing-fields and parks, it would be easy to del 
a far higher standard of university life than is possible under present condi 
It would be possible to develops such a university town, college by college, if Gc 
ment were to take up a considerable area of land between the Barrackpore Roac 
the Eastern Bengal Railway and make over sites (on terms to be determined) t 
individual colleges, and would peimit an extension of the tramway system 
the Barrackpore Road This area would be easily accessible either by tram i 
tram from the Senate House and the parts of the city in which the majori 
students live 


Yachaspati, Siti Kantha 

I have the following objections to the proposal — 

(i) Want of sufficient funds 

(n) The result will not be worth the trouble and the gain will not be at all sal 
tory when the enormous cost is taken into consideration 

(m) The under-graduate students of the University will be deprived of the hlei 
of association with the advanced post-graduate students in case the 
stituent colleges exercise the option of remaining m the town 

(iv) The residential system will be too costly for our students, who are ui 

poor 

(v) Many students live by private tuition in Calcutta What will befall them 

(vi) Many distmguished educationists have then residential home situate in Calf 

and it will be impracticable for them to undertake the journey to the subi 
university 


Vredenburg, E. (m "consultation witli Cotter, Gr. deP ) 

In view of what I 'have said under questions 17 and 19 I do not consider 
advisable for India, however suitable it might be m some other eountnes Eor 
numerous students who live with their parents it would deprive them of the 
priceless of blessings — family life For the others, unless the University were to 
vide m its curriculum foi leligious instruction it is to be feared that -the stud 
m pui suing their studies fiom a woildly point of view, would lose the giasp of 
leligious faith It may seem stiange that I should so much insist on the reli 
aspect of all these questions, hut it must be kept m mind that I am speaking fron 
point of view of India, and that the Indians have pieserved their spirituality : 
than any othei peoples, and that we must, at all costs, save them from drifting 
the agnosticism and atheism that have devastated the West. 
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Waiieed Shams ul Ulama Abu Nash— Walker Dr Gilbfrt T —Webb The Hon ble 
Mr C M — \\ ilu viis Rev Garhfld — Wordsworth The Hon bio Mr W C — 
7achariah K 

Waiieed, Shams ul Ulama Abu Nash 

I strongly support tho proposal and my suggestions aro embodiod m my reply 
to question 8 It is essential that all the constituent colleges Bhould bo in the aflme 
place to derive tho full benefit of corporate university life and enjoy tho eamo 
academic atmosphero They should also be assimilated to form a university of the 
mono-college typo 


Watkfb, Dr Gilbert T 

I am not familiar with tho constitution of tho Calcutta University and I do 
not know how far it resembles that of our oldest English universities or the 
London University But it would teem extremely difficult for Government to order 
, private colleges away to the suburbs and nerhaps the University might remain in 
** ' Calcutta as far as its examining is concerned But I consider it vital that tho Pre 
\ sidency College should go outside Calcutta and would greatly prefer that tho Uni 
\ veraity should also go as far os professors lectures and laboratories aro concerned 

1 Webb The Hon blc Mr C M 

( Iw Rangoon after a long di«cu vntU reference to the site of the proposed 
University a suburban site of over 400 acres alxmt four miles from the centro of the town 
has been selected Otlicnv tse a sito sufficient to permit of adequate expansion could not 
have been secured With tho improvement of communications it is oxpectod that tho 
University when established will be able to keep in touch with tho urban institutions 
(hospitals museums libraries law courts etc ) necessary to complete its sphere of activity 

\ 

, Williams Rev Garfield 

1 have not altered tho opinion which I stated nine years ago in my pamphlet 
The Indian Btudent and the present discontent that the only solution of the pro 
blems o! the Calcutta University lies in the removal of tho arts and science sections of 
^ University from its present site 

Wordsworth, The Hon ble Mr W C 

a f Tvery attempt Bhould be made to diminish the pressure on Calcutta and those 
{ colleges that remain in Calcutta should he as far as possible removed from noisv cramped 

1 sites I do not favour the proposal to transplant the whole University with its colleges 

to an outside site the result would bo the detachment of higher education from the 
general life of the province on arrangement that would make strongly for artificiality 
* I prefer to contemplate colleges in numerous localities feeling themselves in touch with 

t local needs and aspirations Having regard to the importance of domestic relations in 

, a the social organisation I do not think the development of a corporate university Iifo 

4 entirely apart from these either possible or desirable I do think that teachers should 

j. generally live near their colleges and still more important near their college hostels 

il 1 r 

J \ ZlOUARTAH, K 

• l 

5 I Bhould thoroughly approve of a migration to the suburbs (See my answers to quea 

3 i tions 1 and 5 ) 1 

' VOL XII o ^ 



QUESTION 22 


To what extent do yon consider that the needs and interests of particular communities 
should be specially considered — 

(a) in the government of the University 

(i) in its courses of study and 

(c) in its residential and other arrangements P 


ANSWERS 

Abdurrahman Dr 

(а) The interests of the Mm limns and other minorities should be duly pro 

tected in the government of the University They should be adequately 
represented on the Senate and the Syndicate If a motion is opposed by two 
thirds of tho members of the Muslim or any other community on religious grounds 
it should not he allowed to be passed 

(б) The study of the Urdu Persian and Arabio languages and literatures should be 

encouraged. 

Islamic history should be included among tho subjects of the curricula of the 
Umversity 

(c) Seats should be reserved m adequate number m all Government colleges for 
Musalman students and account should bo taken of the fact that Hindu 
studentB can get a lmi ion mto a number of Hindu colleges where it is difficult 
for MusalmanS to be admitted 

The distinction made between the first dmsioners and the second divisioners for 
preference m admission should as a special favour not apply m the case of 
M lhammadans Muhammadans are sadly backward m education and need such 
preferential treatment 

An adequate number of seats should be reserved for Muhamm dans in all 
boarding houses and special boarding houses Bhould having regard to their 
special needs and convemence be erected for them. 


\ttmad Sayid Asiirafuddin, Nawabzada, Khan Bahadur 

(a) It cannot be denied that Muhammadans in India form a very living import 
ant and very far from negligible factor It is hardly necessary to quote chapter 
and verse m support of this fact as it has always been acknowledged as a sort of 
self evident truth not only by consecutive Viceroys but also by tho lowest man 
who thinks about it Tins being an accomplished fact I would urge their needs 
and requirements more because of '"their past history and political considerations 
in the country than for their numerical strength It may look paradoxical for 
Muhammadans to claim special treatment as regards education but it is no 
use gam aj mg that everything bemg considered thej do need it and deserve 
it though at present they do not get even what goes to their sister commumtv 
Hindu — m the ordinary course of events 
With this purpo e m view I would suggest that in the Calcutta University — - 
(i) There should bo Hmdu and Muhammadan fellows in equal proportion. 
Muhammadans being elected by a witts electorate of Ineir own and then 
supplemented by nomination by Government 
( 341 1 
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QUESTION 22. 




Ahmad, Saaid Ashh a i*uddin, Nawabzada, Khan Bahadur — contd . — Ahmad, Kkabir 
ui> din — Ahmed, Tast.tm uudin, Khan Bahadur. 


(u) There should be a similar consideration in the Syndicate, half the seats being 
reserved for Muhammadans. 

( 111 ) Muhammadans should be given equal facilities' m the university offices and to 
every kind of appointment m the University 
(iv) Qualified Muhammadans should be ungrudgingly given cxammerships in the 
University 

(1) The courses of study should be altered so as to equip students better for the 
world In t his connection a representation of qualified Muhammadans on the 
Senate and boaids of studies who are responsible for the courses prescribed is all 
important Objectionable passages that are often found in some of the prescribed 
books should be taken as a disqualification of the book concerned Elphinstone’s 
Rislory of India is a case m point {vide the chapter on Islam and Mahomed) 
I would also recommend that only roll numbers, and not names, should be 
mentioned on the answer books, and that undue preference should never be given 
to the works and compilations of people who arc on the Senate or Syndicate for 
the sole reason that they occupy high places 
(c) In boarcbng houses for Muhammadans proper arrangements should be made 
and facilities given for prayers and special rooms should be set apart for this 
purpose If possible, short lectures on theology should be arranged in hostels 
on the lines of the M, A 0 College at Aligarh 


Ahmad, Kwabiruddin 

(a) There should be adequate representation of Muhammadans, who forms- 52 7 per 
cent, of the total population in Bengal, m the Senate, Syndicate, faculties, and 
boards of studies 

(5) The future of Oriental students who pass the final examination from senior 
raadiassahs deserves special consideration. 


Ahmed, Taslimuddin, Khan Bahadur 


School and college education is making steady progress amongst Muhammadans. 
The number of students m schools and colleges is daily increasing The number of passed 
students is not inconsiderable Though many of them are pressed by want they 
patiently continue their studies There are many schools in Eastern Bengal m which 
the number of Muhammadan students preponderates, so Muhammadan interests are 
as great as Hindu interests The Muhammadan grievance is, as is loudly and justly 
ventilated by the press, that the Musalman community is almost unrepresented on the 
governing body of the Calcutta University Charges of partiality and injustice have 
been brought against the Senate and Syndicate To instance it. I attach herewith a few 
cuttings from the “ Musalman ’’and earnestly invite the best attention of the Commis- 
sioners to them I make the following suggestions which, under the above circumstances, 
cannot be considered unreasonable or charged with partiality — 


(«) 


(a) (i) Half the number of the Senate should be "elected and the other half nomi- 
nated by Government i 

Of the elected members half should be Muhammadans The minimum number 
of Muhammadan members, whether half or one- third, should he fixed. Thestj 
members are to be elected by the University electorates, by Hindus ancl 
Muhammadans alike l 

(in) The electorate should consist of persons who have obtained the B.A , or simila\ 
degree, and who are of ten years’ standing and who have registered then 
names on payment of a reasonable fee. A quahfied person may be permitted 
to enrol himself as an elector on payment of the necessai y fees from the daf( 
of registering his name. j , 
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(it) Tho minimum number of Muhammadan members in the Syndicate should be 
fixed and they should be elected by tho Senate It should not be less than 
one third of the total number of members 

(v) On tho other bodies at least one third should be Muhammadans 

(vi) The Assistant Direotor of Public Instruction for Muhammadan Education should 

be an ex officio member of the Senate the Syndicate and also of the board 
of accounts 

(vn) On the governing body of the affiliated colleges and schools the minimum number 
of Muhammadans should be one third 

(viu) Either the Vice Chancellor ortho Comptroller or tho University inspector 
should be a Muhammadan 

(lx) A sufficient number of Muhammadans should be paper setters and paper 
examiners 

(x) Roll numbers and not tho name of the oxammees Bhould be written on tho 
paper 

(&) ( 1 ) All the affiliated colleges and schools Bhould make arrangements for teaching 
Arabic Persian and Urdu. 

(n) Like Bengali Urdu should be recognised as part of the university curriculum 
making it optional with Bengali 

(m) Like Arabic Persian and Sanskrit Urdu and Bengali should bo recognised as 
second languages 

(iv) Books objectionable to Muhammadans should not bo used as text books 

(v) In tho text-book committees of colleges and schools there should be a sufficient 

number of Muhammadans 

(c) AH the affiliated ooUeges and schools should maintain hostels for Muhammadan 
students 

Tho superintendent should ho a Muhammadan from tho teaching staff 
Facilities should bo given for tho observance of prayers and fasts 


APPENDIX I 
The Calcutta Untiersily 

Now that the Comm uon appointed by Government to enquire into the affairs of 
the Calcutta University has been sitting and so far as Tie understand inviting public 
opinion on various questions affecting higher education in tho area within the juxisdic 
tion of tho University it is necessary that the Musalmans of Bengal who form 62 per cent 
of the total population m the presidency should come forward and point out to the Com 
missioners not only their special needs and requirements m regard to higher education 
but also their grievances against the University V hat is responsible for the absolutely 
inadequate recogmtion of Muslim claims and Muslim interests on the part of the Calcutta 
University is the fact that the Musalman community is almost unrepresented on that 
body Only 20 per cent of the members of the Senate are elected and 80 per cent, are 
appointed by Government Both the electors and Government have so far failed 
to do justice to the Muslim community The ostensible object of Government retaining 
the nomination system if it is not to keep the University under the complete control 
of Government is proper distribution of seats among all cla ses interested in or concerned 
with unnersity education hut it is a matter for regret that the interests of so important 
a community as that of Musalmans have so far met with scanty recognition at tho 
hands of Government m the matter of their representation on the Calcutta University 
We are deliberately of opinion that the nomination system should be done away with and 
the Senate should he entirely elective only a small number of seats maj be reserved for 
certain educational officers who would be ex oficio members There must be due provi 
sion for the adequate and effective representation of the Muslim community both on the 
Senate and on the Syndicate \\ e shall now try to show why separate representation of 
Musalmans is necessary in an educational body like the University 
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Attm-pd, Tasttmuddin, Khan 'Bahadur — contd 


Those who know anything about the conduct and management of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity will, we hope, be eonstiamed to admit, unless they aie interested in not admitting 
it, that the University has almost totally failed to minister to the needs and requirements 
and remove the grievances of the Muslim community What is most regrettable is that 
this temple of learning has even occasionally failed to be equally impartial or to mete 
out equal treatment to Hindu and Muslim candidates appearmg at the various examin- 
ations We propose to enumerate here some of the difficulties which Musalman students 
and the Muslim community have now and then to labour under 

The bulk of Musalman students take up Persian or Arabic as their second language 
These text-books are compiled and published by the University Unfortunately, the 
publication of these text-books is almost always late, and sometimes it so happens that 
I A or B A students have to wait for months together, even foi a year, before their course 
is published The students concerned cry hoarse over the matter, but all petitions and 
prayers are unavailing The text-book which the University prescnbes for two years 
is thus to be read by them within a year or so The hardship can be easily imagined 
It is a well-known fact that a number of schools and colleges affiliated to the University 
have no provision for the teaching of Persian or Arabic as a second language The Musal- 
man community often urged upon the University the desirability of inducing all such 
institutions to make provision for the teaching of those languages The Bengal Provin- 
cial Muhammadan Educational Conference suggested that provision for the teaching of 
Arabic and Persian should be a condition precedent to the affiliation of all new institutions 
and, as legards the existing ones already affiliated to the University, they should be 
asked to make such provision, on pain of withdrawal of affiliation in case of failuie Un- 
fortunately, this suggestion, though repeatedly made, has been paid no heed to and the 
result is that at many places Musalman students have reluctantly to take up Sanskrit 
m place of Arabic or Persian Paucity of Musalman students can be no excuse now-a- 
days as in Eastern Bengal more than half the boys are Musalmans in all high schools and 
in Western Bengal, too, their number is not generally less than one-third in those schools 
As regards colleges their number is everywhere sufficient and nowhere insignificant So 
provision for the teachmg of Arabic and Persian ought to be made everywhere But 
the University cares very little for it Moreover, even m institutions where there is pro- 
vision it is so inadequate and the quality of education imparted is generally so bad that it 
often happens that Muhammadan students get plucked in a second language though they 
may have passed in all other subjects No efforts are made by the University to induce 
the managers of those institutions to improve the quahty of the education or make 
adequate provision for the same 

The vernacular of Musalmans of Bengal is Bengali The exception is insignificant. 
Under the rules of the University the students have to answer a vernacular paper in all 
examinations up to the B A Musalman students, whatever their second language 
may be — Arabic or Persian or any other thing — take Bengali as their vernacular and of 
course, they do so quite naturally But, unfortunately, the text-books selected for the 
examinations are generally so Sanskritised that they are difficult for Muslim students 
and comparatively easy for Hindu students who take up Sanskrit as their second language 
There are many Bengah books of the required standards — books from the pen of dis- 
tmguished writers — which can be easily understood without knowing even a bit of Sanskrit 
and, if these be selected, there can be no complaint from any quarter But, unfortunately, 
the University cannot be made to understand the difficulties of Muslim students 

Government grants are the mam source of the income of the University -and the 
52 per cent, of the population of Bengal has, therefore, we hope, some claim on the funds 
of that body While the University has built a palatial building for the accommodation 
of Hindu law students there, is only an apology for a hostel forMushm law students at a 
ronted liouso in Muzapur Street True it is that the University collected funds from 
private individuals also for the law college hostel for Hindu students and the contri- 
butors wero all Hindus, but u hat we regret to say is that the University did neither try to 
collect funds for a Muhammadan hostel, nor did it grant a substantial sum out of its ovn 
funds, as shore of the Muslim community, for the building o f a suitable hostel for Mu dun 
law students Wo are, however, glad that recently the University has opened a boste j 
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for Muslim college students not of course law students and we are thankful to it for 
this much even It must however be mentioned in this connection that the construction 
of this hostel is more or less due to certain pressure which Government brought to boar 
upon the University- 

Last year wo pointed out several cases m Which Musalman candidates falling to secure 
the minimum marks in certain papers for the B A- examination were not of course 
declared successful while Hindu students getting less marks were declared to have passed 
— the examination. TVe do not of course say that any candidate failing to secure the 
requisite number of marks should come out as successful but when Hindu candidates 
miserably failing are declared to have passed why should Muhammadan candidates 
securing better marks and deserving favourable consideration be shabbily treated ? The 
attention of the University was drawn to specific acts of partiality last year the Muslim 
candidates in question moved heaven and earth to get their griveances redressed even 
the then Director of Public Instruction Bengal intervened in the case of a certain 
student hut the Syndicate was inexorable \\ hat was disclosed was a serious reflection 
on the very character of the University but even after the disclosures the University did 
not move an inch from the position it so wrongly took In our noxt issuo we shall quote 
some specific instances of partiality and reproduce some of the comments we made thereon 
last year and Dr Sadler tho president of the Commission and his colleagues will then 
see what the Universitv as at present constituted is capable of The grievances of 
Musalmans will never be removed until and unless there be provision for adequate and 
effective representation of their community on the Senate and the Syndicate of the 
University 


APPENDIX H 
Partiality tit examinations 

(a) The following is reproduced from tho issue of the Musilman dated the 9th 
February 1917 — 


What does it mean ? 

Culture and learning always commands respeot and one naturally expects better 
justice fairness and impartiality from learned bodies like a university than from any 
other bodies or departments where passions and prejudices generally play a conspicuous 
part, A society of learned men is awe inspiring and is generally looked upon with re 
verence Injustice or partiality is never expected to soil its holy precincts A recent 
action of the Syndicate of the Calcutta University to which we all look up for the moral 
improvement of our people has startled us Here are the mark sheets of two candi 
dates one a Musalman and the other a Hindu who appeared at the B A examination 
m 1916 — 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


B A rXASJINATIO’Mr* ITS 


MI Cal lAo 59 Aehamddw Ahm d SI Paul t C 5/ College J 7 16 


E gllsh 

Full marks 
Pass 



V rnaenlir Bengali 

Philosophy 

Economics 

300 

Full marks 

100 

Full marks S00 

Full marks 300 

100 

Pass 

33 

Pass 100 

P* s 100 


36 


109 

108 


Total. 


106 


I nil m tig 1 000 

Tass 880 
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Attatt’d, Taslimuddin, Khan Bahadur conid. 


Roll , Cal No li17, Nagtndra Nath Ron, II, Rxpon College, 2-12-JG 

Total 

•s. 

Full markB 1,000 
Fnsa „ 200 

350 

P. BRtJIIL, 

Registrar. 

It will be seen that the Hindu candidate at first got 91 marks 011I3 m English, then 
6 grace marks were given to him and, when that too could not secure him the baro pass 
maiks', he was given 3 more marks on his paper being re-examined. Tho Musalman can- 
didate got pass marks in all the subjects without being favoured w ith any grace marks In 
English he got 6 marks over and above the requisite pass marks In the aggregate the 
marks of both the candidates were, how ever, short by 1 and so both failed in the ex- 
amination But in the latter part of November last, that is, some six months after tho 
results of the B A examination had been out, the Hindu candidate was gazetted to have 
passed the examination Somehow or other the Muslim candidate came to know that 
the claim of the Hindu candidate was in no w ay superior to that of his and, accordingly, ho 
moved the Syndicate to consider his case, when one who had failed so miserably m English 
was declared to have passed, but, unfortunately, to no effect We foi ourselves have not 
been able to understand the logic of the Syndicate if it is not undue favouritism to a can- 
didate who may have been connected with some influential person May we ask the 
Hon’ble Dr Deva Prasad Sarbadhicary, the Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, and 
Sir Gooroo Dass Bannerjee, w r ho are at the helm of the affairs of the University, w r hat all 
this means ? 


[English 

Vernacular, Bengali 

PhUosophj 


History 


Full marks 300 

Full marks 

100 

X nil marks 

800 

1 ull murks 

300 

Pass „ 100 

Toss „ 

33 

Pass „ 

100 

l’as3 „ 

100 

01+0+SR 

33 


100 


120 



(6) The following is quoted from the issue of the M usalman, dated the 2nd March 
1917 — 


‘ Calcutta, University — B A examination scandal. 


Oui readers are aware of the scandalous conduct of the Calcutta University in over- 
looking the claim of a Muslim candidate at the last B A examination who secured 
pass marks — more than the pass marks — in all the subjects, and in favouring a Hindu 
candidate who lamentably failed m English It wall be remembered that the Hmdu 
candidate was given 9 grace marks in English m tw r o instalments and his total marks 
came up to 359 The Musalman candidate failed in no subject and no grace marks were 
given him and the total received by him too were 359. Thus, in the aggregate, the marks 
of both the candidates fell short by 1, the total minimum required being 360, and so 
both failed As we have already stated in our issue of the 9th ultimo, six months after 
the results of the JB A examination had been published, the Hindu candidate was 
gazetted to have passed the examination The Muslim candidate then moved heaven 
and earth for the consideration of his claim, but to no effect We are thankful to 
the Englishman, the Amnia Bazar Patnka , and the Hitabadi for condemning this 
conduct of the Calcutta Umversity Our contemporary the Patnka, however, takes 
exception to the case being treated as a Hmdu-Mushm one In the opinion of our con- 
temporary the University is incapable of any racial bias, though our contemporary admits 
that the case under notice calls for a siftnig enquiry We reproduced the articles of the 
Englishman and the Patnka m our last issue and oui readers must have read them 
Nobody would have been more glad than ouiselves if the Patnka s contention that 
the case is not a Hmdu-Mushm one were conect Here is another case A Muslim 
candidate named Aftabuddm, Roll, Dac , No 257, got 92+6R=98 marks in English, 44 
m Bengah, 112 in history, and 106 m economics It is to be borne m mind that the pass , 
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Amrrn Taslutoddin K-ban Bahadur — contd 


marks m these subjects are respectively 100 33 100 and 100 In the aggregate the can 
chelate thus got 360 marks the mm mum required As m English his marks were short 
by 2 he was not successful m the examination The Hindu candidate who at first got 
91 marks m English and who failed in the aggregate even after being favoured with 9 
grace marks could be declared successful in the examination but the Musalman caudi 
ate who at first got 92 marks in English and got 6 marks more on his paper being re 
examined and who secured the requisite aggregate could not be successful We would 
not call this a Hindu Muslim question as m that ca-o our contemporary the Amnia 
Bazar Palnha would tako exception to it but what we deplore is that in meting out 
even handed justice to all our University overlooks the claims of those who happen to be 
Musalmans and pays particular attention let us hopo quite unwittingly to the claims of 
those who happen to be Hindus and unconsciously does even undue favour to them 
His Excellency the Viceroy is the Chancellor of the Calcutta University May we hope 
that His Excellency would be graciously pleased to put an end to the pranks of this Uni 
versity 

(c) The following is reproduced from the issue of the Musalman dated the 16th 
March 1917 — 


Calcutta Unnemty scandal 

In our previous issues we have shown how the Calcutta University showed undue 
favour to a Hindu candidate and did injustice to two Mmalman candidates who sat 
for the B A examination in 1916 Here is a thud case of gross injustice to a Mu hm 
candidate One Shaikh Azizur Rahaman Roll Cau No 31 of Gauhati Cotton College 
got 109 marks in English 40 in Bengali 111m history and 99 in economic and thus 3o9 
in the aggregat It is to be remembered that the Hindu candidate to whom undue favour 
was shown at first got 91 marks ouly in Engbsh He was given 9 grace marks and still 
hia aggregate fell short by 1 In spite of that he was declared to ha\ e passed the examm 
ation six months after the results had been out But this Muslim candidate got in 
economics only 1 mark less than the pass ra irks If he was given 1 mark only in 
economics his aggregate too would not have fallen short by 1 But this 1 mark was denied 
to him We do not say that this Muslim candidate as well as the two others whose cases 
we noticed before had any right to get grace marks and to have come out successful m 
the examination but what we say is that when the Hindu candidate m question who 
lamentably failed m English could be declared to have passed the examination why 
the Musalman candidates who e cases were immensely better and who had much superior 
claims were so shabbily treated Some of our Hindu contemporaries w ould object to 
these cases being called Hindu Muslim ones and bo wo refrain from go doing But is it not 
deplorable that the claims of candidates who happen to be Muslima should be so 
deliberately overlooked 7 Is there anybody who can call the University to account and 
put an end to such scandals 7 


APPENDIX in 

C nevances of Muhammadan tudenti 
To the Editor of the Musalman 

Sir — I have pointed out before that the Arabic and Persian teaching staff in colleges 
is not competent However something is better than nothing For there are colleges 
m which there is no provision for the teaching of Arabic and Persian The Berhampur 
College is famous for its good teaching staff But alas 1 Muhammadan students suffering 
is the same here as elsewhere Perhaps the college authority will try to hush these sorry 
facts by saying Where are students for whom to make provision ? I must say there 
are hundreds of students who are compelled to take up other subjects as a second language 
owing to the various obstacles in the way of taking Arabic or Persian ° 
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QUESTION 2 % 


\ 

Attmec, Tasltmuddin, Khan Bahadur, contd — Ahmed, Maulvi Tassaddtjq. 


Under the existing systems considciahle number of marks is allotted to translating 
into English of unseen Arabic and Pcisian passages As for example, 50 marks are 
allotted m the B A examination But how can the bojs bo expected to do this unless 
they read some books besides text-books 1 And students are oxer ready to read such 
books But who will supply them with those desired books ? Tho University? — Never, 
for to hope so is to hope against hope. Year after xear it is notified m the University 
Calendar that an Arabic grammar would bo published by the University shortly Wc do 
not know why the University was kind enough to notify this for years have passed and 
yet tho invisible grammar has not been risible 1 However, let us think that perhaps 
the war is its cause and thus console ourselves. Outsidcis max say that plenty of Arabic 
and Persian books may bo had at cheap pi ices Yes, thev may be had, but considering 
the pressure of study m college life no student can affoid to spend his valuable time m 
reading Ins clumsily printed books m confusing types Confusing I saj because there 
have confused our ‘ Tolba ’ class foi many years Now let some competent men of our 
community edit these books which will bring money and which will do a great service 
to the student community 

Now one vital question relating to tho present academical year All know that Arabic 
has been omitted from thomatuculation text-books,? c , up to tho matriculation examin- 
ation boys takmg up Persian are no longer requued to read Arabic along with it But, 
as soon as they pass tho matnculation examination and entei college, they have to jump 
like monkeys and reach the top of the tree of * Arabic Knowledge ’ for they have to begin 
at once tho celebrated Eastern romance, namely, Arabian Nights, and that in Arabic 
type without having vowel points {Zer Zahar) We do not know how these boys can 
be turned mto monkeys Let tho University authorities answer tho question 

Lastly, owmg to the late beginning of tho I A session this year, the University has 
kindly omitted some text-books Tho other day wo have seen a notice of the University 
which declares some portion of the Sanskrit text-hook omitted But as yet no notice is 
issued omittmg any portion of Persian or Arabic text-book^ Perhaps thore w as no 
Muhammadan member m the meeting of tho Senate to raise any such question Be as 
it may, but our concern is to know whether the University is going to do anything to 
this effect 


Ahmed, Maulvi Tassaddtjq. 

(a) In the government of the University the Muhammadans have very little voice 

Whether it be in the Senate, Syndicate, the different faculties or boards of studies, 
Muhammadans are not represented commensurate with them importance as a 
community Even m the appointment of examiners and paper-setters Muham- 
madans have never got their due share It is the fond hope of eveiy educated 
Muhammadan that, now that the Commission is enquiring mto all that pertains 
to the University, this sad neglect about Muhammadan interests in the govern- 
ment of the University will be remedied ere long 

(b) With regard to the courses of study I have already suggested the mclusion of a 

study of the history and civilisation of Islam 

(c) Under residential arrangements I would suggest that all colleges, Government, 

aided or unaided, should have adequate hostel accommodation for Muhammadan 
boys For post-graduate students the University should build a hostel like the 
Harcbnge Hostel 

It is the duty of the University to see that in all colleges where there are Muhammadan 
students sufficient provision is made for the teaching of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu 

Lastly, I wouldUike to refer to the difficulties which Muhammadan boys encounter 
in the matter of adnussion to colleges The growing demand of the community m this 
matter has not been fufiv met by the colleges of Bengal, and especially those in Calcutta 
The necessity for a Muhammadan college in Calcutta has now been "fully demonstrated. 
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AnsANUlT \ir, Khan Bahadur Maulvi 

(a) The administration of tho Calcutta Umvcrmty h entrusted to tlio Senalo a 
legislative nsscmb’y of a fairl\ largo Biro and tho Syndicato a smaller 
executive body Besides these two bodies in svliich tho go\ eminent of tho 
University is mamlj vested thcro nro faculties ond boards of studies and 
necounta subordinate to them 

Tho following Is a comparative statementof tho members of different creeds com 
posing tho Senate tho Syndicate and tho subordinate boards — 

Constitution of the Senate 



Europeans j 

Hindus 

Musi ms j 

Others 


. 1 

\ 

7 1 

S 

by tho \lcc 1 


3 




8 

1 

1 



40 


7 

10 


3 

14 


3 

Total 

63 

ei 

1 1 

ie | 


n r -officio membm 
Meetod member* 


Constitution of Ot Syndicate. 

i I 4 


Constitution of different faculties 


m 


Ijiw 

Medicine 

ljHncerfn 


Europeans 

Hindus 

Muslims 

Others 

VS 

3 


■& 

7 

14 


4 

4 

1 

4 

3 

8 

0 



7 

1 



CO 

CO 

10 

18 


Muslims 7 per cent. 

Constitution of boards of studies 

I'm us I Hindus I Mu Ums 1 Othp a j Total 


(l) English 
( ) 8 nskrlfc 

(3) Arabic a d Persl n 

(4) History 
(6) Philosophy 

(6) Mathematics 

(7) Geography 
<8) Teaching 
(9) Law 

(10) Medicine 


8 per cent. 
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QUESTION 22. 


Ahsanullaii, Khan 13ahndur Maulvj — could 


A glance at tho figures u ill show how poorly tho Muslims mo ropiesentcd on tho go- 
verning bodies of tho Caloutta University Muhammadan elements should bo sufficiently 
mcicased in order that questions of pnnoiplo may bo decided in duo regard to tho needs 
and sentiments of tho Muslim community Tho Go% eminent of India have commented * 
on the small part that has been assigned to Muslims and have indicated a desire that 
Muslims should have a much larger voice in the adnnnistiation of a university Un- 
less special arrangements arc mndo for greater representation of Muslim* it is idle to ex- 
pect any appreciable improvement in then educational prospects Tho balance between 
Hindus and Muhammadans cannot bo adjusted by nomination inasmuch as such nomina- 
tion cannot, in justico, bo demanded purely on a sectarian basis In tho governing bodies 
of tho University provision should bo made for special representation of Muslims in tho 
piopoition m which thov are lopresontcd on tho Provincial Legislative councils by a 
sepai ate Muhammadan electorate formed on a broad franchise. Such an electorate 
may be composed of . — 

( l ) The Muhammadan graduates of tho Indian and European universities 

( 11 ) The Muhammadan members of tho Provincial and Imperial Services (Educational, 
Executive, Judicial, Medical, &c ) 

(m) Muhammadan barristers 

(iv) Muhammadan sub-registrars 

(v) Muhammadan professors and lecturers 

(vi) Muhammadan head masters of high schools 

(vn) Muhammadan deputy inspectors of schools 

(vni) Muhammadan scholars of high onental distinction 

The creation of suoh an electorate will be fully in accordance with the principles 
regulating the constitution of other self-governing institutions Considering 
the importance of the Mushm community I would suggest that at least a third 
of the members should be Muhammadans Such a constitution will give the 
Muslims, who form 62 pei cent, of the total population of Bengal, a reasonable 
share m the government of the Calcutta University. 

If the educational advancement of the Muhammadan community is to be assured 
they should be duly represented on the various governing bodies of the Uni- 
versity To keep out one important section from participation m higher 
education will be a suicidal policy. It is a paramount duty of Government to 
range the various division of the vast population m one advancing line of oven 
progress 

(b) The interests of the Muhammadan community can but receive scanty consider- 
ation under the existing arrangement Among the faculties science, medicine, 
and engineering go altogether unrepresented Similar is the case with the 
boards of studies that represent English, Sanskrit, philosophy, mathematics 
geography, teaching, and medicine 

Bengali, which is treated as a compulsory subject, has no board of its own All ques- 
tions connected with Bengali are decided by the Sanskritic board, which is represented 
by 11 Hindus and only 1 Mushm This poverty of representation accounts for the 
numerous complaints to which reference has been made from time to time at the annual 
sessions of the Muhammadan Educational Conference Books that are prescribed for 
the university examinations are found to contain stories and passages hurtful and le- 
pugnant to Muhammadan sentiments There have been occasions when the educational 
authorities had to intervene and suggested the exclusion of certain texts from the 
prescribed courses If the University has to educate all the sections of the community 
it ought to take into consideration the interests of at least such of them who play not 
altogether an msigru Scant part in the growth of scholastic life It is high time that 
each of the faculties and boards should be reconstituted with due regard to the needs of 
the . anous communities from which students are drawn 

To aid m the promotion of oriental culture among the Muslims the creation of a sepai ate 
Board of Islamic Studies appears to be indispensable There is a strong feeling among 
the Muslims to modernise the madiassah courses and to eombme with instruction m 
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Aii s an UL iAit Klian Bahadur Maulvi — could — Ai'iER Sir P S Sivaswamy— Au The 
Hon bio Mr Ai/taf 


Islamic studies a thorough grounding in the English language Such a course will more 
fully equip the Muslim for tho battle of life and will go a long way to popularise higher 
education among the bigoted section who look askance at anything and everything 
which is unconnected with the tenets of Islam This board will arrange for the conduct 
of the senior and junior madrassnh examinations prescribe courses of study for all classes 
of madrassnhs and tako up in addition the work that is now entrusted to tho Arabic and 
Persian Boards of Studies Tim board will also arrange for religious instruction and ob 
servances in connection with such institutions as can provide for them without offending 
tho religious sentiments of tho people 6f other creeds 

Books which contain words conveying ideas and sentiments peculiar to Muslims or 
such words as have not an exact equivalent in current Bengali will greatly appeal to 
Muhammadan Btudents Bengali literature is at present permeated mainly by Hindu 
ideas and does not interest Muhammadan bojs The Board of Islamic Studies will re 
commend books of a Muhammadan character as an alternative to other Bengali books 
more suited to Hindu tastes Bengali is the vernacular of tho hulk of Mill nmmadan 
students and it is only meet and proper that in prescribing text books the needs 
on such students should bo more fully consulted 

(r) It is admitted on all hands that students not living with parents or near relations 
should be called upon to reside in tho school or collego Messes and unattached 
hostels aro often hotbeds of evil They aro ill controlled and ill man ged 
Any laxity m tho matter of rcsidenco defeats the very object of the University 
as it is mainly in residential schools and colleges that the full benefits of the 
scholastic Ufo can bo derived Tho duties of teachers and students should extend 
to all aspects of tho life of the student At present thero is lack of all that makes 
for a corporate life Iho teachers should bo required to como m more intimate 
relationship with tho students Hindu and Muhammadan boarders should as 
far as possible bo accommodated in tho samo place separate arrangements 
being made for cooking and other purposes Combmed hostels will be wel 
corned both from the scholastic and tho economic point of view They will greatly 
facilitate the growth of an intimate brotherhood among tho students of different 
creeds and will permit of organised tutorial system At present there is a largo 
number of institutions which aro without anj Muhammadan hostels attached 
to them 

The governing bodies of schools and colleges in which the management of the hostel 
is vested should bo reconstituted in due regard to tho interests of the different corarau 
nities Few hostels have managing committees and fewer still have governing bodies 
of a representative charaoter 


Aiyep. Sir P S Sivaswamy 

(a) and (6) No such arrangements are necessary either in regard to the government of 
the University and the course of study or residential arrangements 
(c) All that is necessary is that in making residential arrangements caste scrnples 
must bo respected m the matter of messing 


Au The Hon’ble Mr Altaf 

(a) (6) and (c) None the University should make no distinction for any particular 
community especially in view of the fact that the Dacca University scheme 
gives considerable advantages to the Muhammadan community 
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question 22. 


At.T j Saiyad Muiisin— Ali, Nawab Nasiuul Mamaltk, Mirza Siiu.taat, Khan Bahadur 
— Allln, Dr H. N — Alum, Sahcbzadah Mahomed Sultan. 


Alt, Saiyad Muiisin. 

(a) Adequate representation of each community on the governing bodies of the Uni- 

versity 

(b) Introduction of subjects interesting to each community 

(c) Providmg of facilities for the observance of religious rites and for elementary reh* 

gious education. 


Alt, Nawab Nasibul Mam alee, Mibza Shujaat, Kb an Bahadur. 

(a) and (6) There should bo adcqualo and proportionate representation in the 
governing bodies of the University of the important communities m Bengal, as 
well as on the bodies which settle courses of studies and look after the needs of 
the student community Muhammadans should bo represented on these bodies 
according to their numerical strength m the population. 


Allen, Dr. H. N. 

(а) As far as Bombay is concerned the University is, and should be, perfectly non- 

sectanan 

(б) In the hostels separate dinmg-rooms have to be provided for different castes. 


Altjm, Sahebzadah. Mahomed Sultan. 

(а) It is a well-known fact that the Musalmans are very much neglected, and 

especially is this the case m Bengal By far the majority on tho Senate is 
Hindus The Hindus are also examiners, with very few exceptions, so, naturally, 
the interests of Musalmans suffer I would submit to tho members of the 
University Commission and to Government that something now ought to he 
done for Musalmans who are numerically more than Hindus. Now, as they 
have awakened, the path of their progress ought to bo made smooth so that 
they may not be obstructed on account of the want of authorities or persons to 
remove any obstacles that may be in their path of progress I would suggest, 
therefoie, that one-third of the total number on the Senates should be Musal- 
mans, one-third Hindus, and one-third Europeans Out of a total number of 
100 on the Senates fifteen members are to be elected by the graduates, of which 
I would suggest that five should be elected from Musalmans, five from Hmdus, 
and five in the manner which the Commission thinks advisable Amongst the ex- 
oflicio members I would suggest only the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, tl e 
directors of public instruction, and the education member No other officer 
or person should be ex-ofjicio members 

(б) In European schools scripture and catechism are taught so that students may 

know their God and what is good and bad or moral and immoral They 
learn this from their infancy and their minds imbibe such ideas when their 
hearts are tender and impressionable Unfoitunately, liowever, nothing is being 
done m schools where Indian boys are taught I will take the case of 
Musalmans It is very essential that their minds, as well as the minds of Hindus, 
too, should be impressed with such education and, therefore, religious text- 
books should be introduced m schools and colleges Besides, m the history 
of the Muhammadans the history of their great men should be introduced 
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Alum Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan — contd — Akchbold W A J — Aziz Maulvi 
Abdul — Bakhsh Khan Sahib Maulvi Kadik 


A great many things and even Grecian and Roman history which are full of 
Hindu mythology are taught in Bengal and are of no interest to the Musalmans 
If there be a sufficient number of Muhammadans cn the Senate and Syndicate 
they will naturally see what is necessary for Muhamm dan students At 

present the members are so selected that they form too small a mmonty and^_ 

their voices ar not heard To say nothing about election Musalmans are 
never elected and no notice is taken of them The election of the Syndicate 
should be so arranged that Musalmans will he selected by Musalman 
Senators Hindus by Hindus and so on There ought to he a sufficient 
number of Musalman representatives on the boards of studies and other 
governing and advisory bodies of the University 
(e) Wherever there are colleges hostels and private lodgings should be erected for 
the separate residence of Muhammadan students and 'when the number is 
small a sufficient portion of the hostel or private lodgings should be set apart 
for Musalmans At present many Musalman students are refused admission 
to colleges as woll as to hostels for want of accommodation and therefore 
sufficient seats for Musalmans should bo set apart in colleges as well as in 
hostels 


Archbold, "W A J 

There is great danger of weakening communities by giving them privileges altoge 
ther apart from questions of the justice or otherwise of such a course of action But wo 
must not let doctrinaire politics take us outside the limits of common BenBe I do not 
believe m sectarian universities myself but I see no objection to Hindu or Muhammadan 
colleges, though I do not advocate them and I Bee the absolute necessity of arranging 
hostel life m India on a sectarian basis 


Aziz Maulvi Abdul 

This is a crying need 

(a) The number of the members should be at least m proportion to the population 

of the different races and communities in the land both on the Syndicate 
and tie Senate 

(b) For Musalmans Arabic Persian Urdu history and those books which deal with 

faith manners and customs Books on Muhammadan philosophy philology 
history and science should be included in the course of Btudies 

(c) These arrangements should be left to Musalmans Hindus and Christians for 

their own pupils The arrangements should be made by a committee of 
students under the guidance of their professors and teachers 


Bakhsh Khan Sahib Maulvi Kadir 

In Bengal the needs and interests of the Muhammadan community which con 
stitutes the major portion of the population of the province but is jet backward in point 
of education should be specially considered a follows — 

(а) In the government of the University regarding the Senate the Syndicate the 

text book committee and other executive committees at least Jrd of the 
members should he Muhammadans 

(б) In its courses of study to such an extent as would make subjects of Muhammadan 

interest play an adequate part in them 

(c) In its residential and other arrangements to the extent of the growing needs and 
requirements of the Muhammadan community from time to tune 
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QUESTION 22. 


Banerjea, J, R. — Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanatk — Banerjee, Gauranganath — 
Banerjeb, Sir Gooroo Dass— Banerjee, Jaygopax 


Banerjea, J. R 

(a) As far as possible, in the government of tho University, the needs and interests of 

particular communities should he considered This uould require the reconsti- 
tution of the Syndicate Provision ought to ho made for sufficient represent- 
ation of tcachcis (European and Indian), and tho representation of the Hindu, the 
Muhammadan, tho Brahmo, and tho Indian Christian communities The Director 
of Public Instruction, Bengal, should ahv ays bo on tho Syndicate as representing 
Government and as being conversant with tho needs and interests of the 
different communities 

(b) In its courses of study tho needs of different communities have been already 

considered Thus, Hebrew has been recognised as a language v Inch a student 
may take up" This is in the interest of the Jews 

(c) There ought to be separate hostels for Hindus and Muhammadans and for other 

communities if it is found that their members cannot live with Hindus or 
Muhammadans As regards other arrangements to promote espmt de corps 
no separate provision should be made 


Banerjea, Dr. Pramathanath. 

(a) I am opposed to the punciple of separate representation in the government of 

the Umveisity 

(b) While the couises of study should, m the mam, be the same foi all, they may, in 

lespect of some subjects, be adjusted to the needs of paiticular communities 

(c) Separate residential aiiangements may be made foi diffeient communities, if and 

when necessaiy x - 


Banerjee, Gauranganath. 

(a) In the government of the University the needs and interests of particular 

communities should not be specially considered , otheiwise, disastrous results 
woild speedily ensue 

(b) In the particular courses of study, honevei, the interests of the particular com- 

munities may he adequately considered and safeguarded. 

(c) I strongly advise, for the sake of harmonious lelations, that there ought to be separate 

residential and messing arrangements foi different communities. 


Banerjee, Sir Gooroo Dass. 

Excepting matters relating to denommational religious instruction and residential 
anangements no other matters occur to me m winch the needs and interests of particular 
communities 1 equate to be specially consideied Within the sacred precincts of the temple 
of learning all votaries should receive equal tieatment and none should claim any special 
favour 


<5 

Banerjee, Jaygopal 

(a) Muhammadans, Indian Christians, Parsees, and Marwaris, representing minorities, 
should he given a voice m the government of the University by means of ade 
quate representation, 



Baverjee Jaygopal — eontd - 1 — Bakerjee Rai Kuuudini Kakta Bahadur — Banxrjee 
M N — Baneiuee Muraly Dear— Baherjee Sasi Sekiiae 


(6) It is not desirable to allow the courses of study to bo differentiated except in regard 
to theology which should include all schools of thought but never bo sectarian 
i sed and culture history and tho history of tho civilisation of different races and 
comraumtic 

(c) Rc idential arrangements cannot bo allowed to bo divided into water tight com 
partments tending towards disruption of a common corporate university life 
On tho contran tho students as such should bo encouraged to feel in tensely 
and reah t deeply that the\ have a common ideal and must Uvo a communal 
lifo as tlio future citizens of one and the same Empire and useful members of 
one nation all minor differences notwithstanding Sectarian prejudices are 
daih dying out under tho lib rnlismg mfluenco of a catholic western culture 
and the University should bo tho last body to lend however indirectly its 
helping hand towards tho perpetuation of what is so prejudicial to a fuller life 


Banfiuee Rat Kumudini Kakta, Bahadur 

(a) and (&) Nothing special need bo dono reganling tho government of tho Uni 
vcrsity and courses of study 

(c) Residential arrangements for Muhammadan and backward Hindu classes should 
be provided 


Banerjee M N 

The less wc hear of communal interests in the University the better Tho Umvera 
ity is the onh place where all races creeds and nationalities meet on common ground 
I do not think separate universities for Hindus and Muhammadans nro movements 
m the right direction Separate chairs for \rabio and Sanskrit and for Hindu and 
Muhammadan philosophy or religion would has o met tho requirements Tho needs and 
interests of particular communities should only be specially considered in the residential 
arrangements 


BaNERJEe' ifuRALY DflAR 

The needs and interests of the Hindu and Muhammadan communities should be 
specially considered — 

(a) By having representatives of each community on tho Senate 

(b) By the creation of degrees in Brahmamo and Islamic studies 

(c) By providing separato hostels for Hindu and Muhammadan students and also 

b parate religious instruction if desired by the guardians 


Bamsrjee Sasi Sekiiar 

(a) The University being tho centre of learning should bo free from party consider 
ations There should not be any party government or communal representation 
m the University hut on its government only tho best and capable men 
should be enlisted without any reference to lus nationality so long as they will 
be able to serve the best interests of Government of colleges and of learning 
(6) The claims of tho different classical and vernacular languages have been recognised 
by the Calculi University and so lar as the former is concerned provision for the 
highest training also exists \ university which does not represent a particular 
class should not aim at more than what the Calcutta University has done in this 
voe. xn 2 c 
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13 ANFRJEt, Sam StKiiAit — contd — Hanfrjxh, Urj.MiiiA Natk— IIakpiut Tlif Hon’blo 
Justice Sir I’tlAMAPA {'itAtlAN — nAUDAl.Ol X C —it A SO, I’ 


respect To mo it appears that m prescribing courses of stud} a non communal 
university should follon the line of the Calcutta University 
(c) In the ie«»ulcntinl and other arrangements 0e needs and mU rests of partial*' / 
communities -hould he considered, rneourapenu nt mij he given to the 
bnckunrd classes h\ making special grant* for stholarffiijH ami spt rial arrange 
incuts for hostels and me* ses 


BANriurx, TTitam> a N-tii. 

Especial attention to ho paid to the studs of subjects connected with England, 
India, Japan, Australia, the United Slates, and similar other advanced and important- 
countries of the world and the examiners should do their best to select questions from 
subjects having especial relation to these countries 


Banerji, The Ilon’ble Justice Sir Pit am Ain Char an. 

I would not make an j communal difference m imivcrsttv matters except as to 
residence m separate hostels for each commumtv 


Bardaloi, N. C 

(a) The needs and interests of particular communities should he specially considered 

regarding the control and management of the University There should he 
enough non official members representing different communities and people 
For example, there should have been now enough non ofiicml representatives 
from Assam to safeguard her interests on the Senate as well ns on the Syndicate 
The Muhammadan commum^ is also verj poorlv represented there Tins state 
of things should never occur in the Umvcrsitv It brings on a distrust in the 
mmds of the people so neglected, winch is reallv prejudicial to the best interests 
of the country 

(b) No 

(c) Yes 


Basu, P 


As a general principle I consider special representation of any community as highly 
mischievous In university matters tins is more so But as the needs of different com- 
munities differ much with regard to certain aspects of university life to that extent \ 
specially competent persons for that purpose should he asked to gn e advice 

(a) In the government of the University there can scarcely arise any question which 

requires special knowledge of any community or which affects the needs and 
interests of any one more than those of any other The University deals wuth 
matters which are common to all young men who are students thereof Their 
capacity, efficiency, and method of voik are tested and supervised by the Uni- 
versity In purely administrative matters also efficiency, justice, etc , guide 
the university authorities And this should be so rather than the sectional 
interest of any community m the pursuit of imaginary needs peculiar to itself 
in matters pertaining to the government of the University 

(b) Similarly, courses of study should always he determmed by the needs of the students 

of a particular age who have attained a particular training by passing some ex- 
amination or other test of the University The University does not attempt, nor 
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Bast? P — contd — Bast; Satyendra Nath — -Bengal Landholders Association Calcutta 
— Bethune College Calcutta— Bhaduri JeotIbhoshan JDby B B and Dutta 
Bidhu Biros an 

has ever been alleged to attempt to put m religious instru lion or anything else 
which may prejudicially affect any community more thin the general body of 
students In such cases to bring in special consideration of the peculiar needs 
and interests of any community w ould mean either an attempt to lower the stand 
ard of the course of study for students belonging to that community or a deli 
berate fostering of struggles between communities by creating special facilities 
for putting forth objections where none are put forth under the existing system 
The absurdity of the system may be realised by imagining such considerations in 
favour of the low class labour population of London in that university where 
perhaps they will attempt to bring in cockney English as part of the syllabus 
instead of the chaste literature that forms a part now 
.(c) In residential and other arrangements affecting the social or domestic matters 
of the student it can be allow ed with far greater reason on its behalf that such con 
siderations should be brought m In such matters it seems that special bodies con 
sisting of members of each community should be formed each in charge of students 
belonging to the same community They will organise and do the supervision 
work whereas co ordination of rules etc may be entrusted to a body superior 
lo them all in which each will bo represented along with other representatives 
of the University If tins system be introduced the students would experience 
little change from the homes from where they come to centres of education where 
they arc now compelled more or less to shift for themseh es in an alien surrounding 

B\su Satyendra Natii 

<o) The government of the University should not be placed on a sectarian basis 

(6) For the interests of particular communities special subjects of study may howe\ er 
bo prescribed 

(c) Special residential arrangements may le allowed 


Bengal Landholders Association, Calcutta 

(b) and (e) The association is decidedly against tho introduction of the communal 
question m matters of umvemity government and university education No 
doubt in primary apd partly even in secondary education the needs and 
requirements of classes and communities may have to be taken, into special 
consideration but the University must be a broad and open republic where 
students will meet on one common ground of equality as inquirers after truth 
and where government will have to be directed not with reference to this 
community or that but only with one object in view — uz the promotion of the 
best interests of learning 

Bethune College Calcutta 

Rot d N ( a ) There should be no representation of different communities 
(6) and (e) The needs and interests of particular communities 
should bb specially considered 


Bhaduri J yotibhush an, Dey B B and Dutta, Bidru Brusan 

( a ) The aim of the University is Advancement «pf Learning Ad sectarian 
differences should be merged as far as possible in the common object of fostering 

«. 2 c 2 
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QUrSlION 


o > 


Bhvdoiu, J\OTiimuMtA?-,l)i B. B »m,d DtrrTA, Bimttr BmiWAN—'wiM — BhandaI’Kap, 
1) R — BltAM>\UKAl’. Sir K. (5 —BltATt M IIAU3 \ II WttiA* ~ BttATTAl IIAt’\ \ A , 
Malmmtihopndhy ay a Kamhivi \s. v < a 

the grow tli of “ a corporate utm or if \ !if>> ”, Tim I«« u on of Rngh di idttcalton i« 
fusing the (Inor-n Indian ract i niton tinning* n» o»*i whole In order to attain lint 
ideal m tho near future our p* 1 1 \ diifor* n< * t Miottld not ho entuat* d 
( 6 ) Foi student:? following dilTiront rthpmm nnd *sp< at uijr different language- (ho 
Uimcrsitx allow*! option na lrgnrd t tr.ui tetion nnd the *• <*oud I nigu r 'gf Tins 
safeguard is quite Hufhiiont 

(*,) Religious neutrality is tin* n«topt*d pohry of Gmernnunt Hume. stnduitJ, 
if the} so dcMro, maj lime -*ep irnt«> ho mhng nrrntig* niniitn But te tcheri bnng 
men of culture min, nnd should, ri«e superior to prejudme nnd. Imnre ought to 
hie neiu oicli otlur, if the ide\l of a rt wdontial imnrrtt) u attainable. 


Iin \M»ABK \r, 1 ) H. 

(a) and (b) The needs nnd interests of jnrtKiilnr rommunitu should not b<> alto* <d 
to weigh with us 

(c) Separate messing arrangements should hr made only wlure th<n are required 


Bitamukk \p, Su R G 

(a) and ( b ) I do not think that the centrifugal forces, which are so pov<rful in Hirdu 
society, notwithstanding our c outlet with western ti\ illation for nearly two 
hundicd 3 cars, should he furtlu r strength* ned 113 tin Umi entity nnd, therefore, 
the needs and interests of particular communities should not be taken into con- 
sideration in the government of the Uim emty nnd its course s of study These 
should be arranged to meet the needs and interests of Indians, and Indians onlv 
(c) I have alread3* stated 111 m3 answer to question 19 that the members of different 
communities should he allow cd to ha\ e their own independent messes If any 
community' insists on having separate blocks of dorimtonca for its students it 
should get these constructed at its own expense 


BnA'iiACIIARYYA, HAItIDAS. 


(a) Tlio following communities ought to be represented In* a S3 - 4 cm of election — 

(I) The meicantile community — European and Indian 

(II) Tho landowning community* 

(III) The mill-owners 

(iv) The Muhammadans 

(v) The teaclieis 

The system of election may be the same as that adopted by the Provincial Legislative 
Council The post-graduate oouncils m arts and science ought to have two 
lepresentatives each Tho Calcutta Corporation should also be represented 

[b) The coursos of study' should bo uniform for all, except for women There should 

be no system of communal education 

(c) But separate residential arrangements may bo made for Muhammadans, well-to- 
do classes, and w'omen, and tutorial assistance of the nature indicated m reply to 
question 19 may be given 


Bhattachakyya, MahamaBopadliyaya Katjpkasanna 

O 

No special consideration should be made for the interests of a particular community 
(c) Of coui.so, separate hostels should be established for Muhammadans. 
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Bhowal Ggtzxz>a. Chandra — Biswas Saratiul — Borooau Ji*A2>ai>asi]1rai>i — Bose 
Rai Chunilal Bahadur — Boss G C — Bose Miss Mrinalini 


Bhowal Govinda Chandpa 

(o) Needs and interests of particular communities should not be considered 
<&) They should not bo considered 
(c) They may be considered 


Biswas Saratlal 

{a) The government of the University as well as its teaching departments should be 
composed as far as possible of Indians and preference should always be given 
to the people of Bengal. 

{6) Iso special consideration should be paid to any particular community but the 
courses of study should not contain anything objectionable to anj sect 
(c) As regards arrangements for the boarding and lodging of students such interests 
(e g customs) should bo observed as far as practicable 


Borooah Jnanadabhiram 

(а) There should be an adequate number of each community proportionate to its 

educated members 

(б) In the courses of study religion should not bo a bar to one s taking up any subject 

he likes For instance a Muhammadan ought to be able to aspire to getting a 
title of Pandit on Hindu Theology and a Hindu maj bo given a title if he 13 com" 
petent enough m accordance with Muhammadan usages Ison Muhammadans 
have written books on Muhammadan law 
(c) In residential arrangements caste and religion and interests of communities will have 
to be considered In a hostel for instance there should be arrangements foi 
Christians Muhammadans Hindus the hill tnbes etc in the same way to live 
according to their own views of fife Tins is necessaiy m India — but a member 
of the hill tribes for instance should not bo refused admission simply because 
there is no accommodation according to his ways and modes of life Accom 
modation should bo ready m each case 


Bose, Rai Chunilal, Bahadur 

In view of the fact that the Indian Btudent community 19 of great diversity in 
respect of creeds and castes it is necessary to a certain extent that the needs 
and interests of particular communities should be specially considered particularly 
m regard to their residential arrangements 


Bose G C 

The needs and interests of particular communities are being taken into special 
consideration. 


Bose Miss Mrinalini 


All communities should he treated alike. 


1 
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QUESTION 22. 


Cdaki, Rni Sftlnb Nmtta Goi’al — Chakiia\ art i, Bratalal — Cuatthui i, The Ilon’hle 
Mr A 0 — Ciiatti iuj i , Ilm Bahadur S arat Ciiam>ra— Chattj rjtl, Satis ChajiDpa 
— Chaudhurt, The Ilon’blc Justice Sir Asutomi 


Chaki, Kai Sahib Niutya Gopal. 

(«) Tlicio should bo separate electorate! for Muhammadans and for Pandits from 
recognised tols to elect members of the Senate 
(b) Tor Muhammadans Urdu or Persian should be one of the compulsory subjects 
ui secondary schools 

Special facilities should be gi\en to .students who prosecute their studies only in 
oriental languages There should be regular examination in those subjects. 
University degrees should be conferred on them. 

(c) For depressed clashes or for tlioso belonging to the lower classes m Hindu society', 
sepaintc arrangements ought to be made for their rc'tdcncc 


Oil \KR U ARTI, BP. \7AL U. 

ta) The University ought to take up general questions only, and ought not to enter 
into any' particular matter of any community 
(b) and (c) Special courses of study and residential arrangements should be left to be 
provided by' the denominational colleges w ithout any interference on the part of 
the University’ 

Chatter jee, The Hon’ble Mr A C 


(a) None 
(&) None 

(c) Yes, so far as absolutely necessary' 


Chatterjee, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra. 


(а) None 

(б) None 

(c) Yes, special arrangements according to local conditions may be made 


Chatter jee, Satis Chandra 


The needs and interests of particular communities should be considered not so 
much m the courses of study, as in the government of the University' and in its residential 
arrangements Representatives from all the great communities of the piovmce should 
act as constituent members of the Senate, and theie should be different residential arrange 
ments for the members of such communities as differ w idely' from one another in respect 
of the mode of their practical life 

/ 

Chaudhuri, The Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosh 


l here is a stiong body of opinion against sectional educational institutions, but 
I favour the idea There is no harm m founding institutions to meet the special 
requirements of particular classes, with separate residential or hostel arrangements, 
but I think separate colleges should meet such wants I am not m favour of calling 
such colleges universities They should he included in. the republic of learning i 
have mentioned 
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CnAtjDKCRi Bhuban StoHAK— CiuuDHUBr The Hon ble Babu IvisaoBi Mohan-- 
Chacdhdry The Hon hie Babu Brojendra Rishore Rot — Chaudhury The 
Hon ble Nan ab Syed Nawabaly Khan Bahadur 

Chaudhuri Bhub \n Mohan 

0 

(a) All communities should bo associated with the government of the University 
(6) The courses of study should be suited to all communities 

(c) The cases of all communities should be taken into consideration m residential and 
other arrangements 

Chaudhuri The Hon ble Babu Kishori Mohan 

( b ) As regards courses of study there appears to b no necessity for anv differential 

treatment except in the study of religion Separate chairs maj be created for 
this purpose to such an extent ns may bo found necessary 

(c) The interests of particular communities should bo looked after by the University 

in its residential arrangements by tho provision of separate residences 


Chaudhury The Hon ble Babu Brojendra Kjshore Rot 

(o) With the transfer of the government oftlieUnn ersit) and of the boarding houses 
and hostels practical!) to the people tho Umv ersit) ought to be m a position to en 
courage tho denominational religions education for the stud nts of the Hindu 
Muhammadan and other communities in separate classes and to encourage if not 
to enforce in their boarding houses and homes religious practices and observance 
of the traditional scruples of tho communities in respect of food and clothing and 
social manners and modes of living etc 

(6) Systematic study of the Hindu scriptures— except the 1 edas Hindu mythology 
— the Puranas and Itihasas and of Hindu philosophy and DFiarmasastras bj 
Hindu students ought to be encouraged m the higher studies and the same ad 
vantages ought to be given to Muhammadan students alio 
The study of the Vedas ought to be entirely excluded for various reasons from the 
course of study in our colleges except where possible in case of Brahmin boys m 
separate classes and under conditions fa\ ourable for the study thereof according 
to orthodox methods 

(c) Hindu and Muhammadan students ought to be placed in separate hostels built m 
entirely separate compounds with entirelj separate arrangements regarding 
religious education 


Chaudhury, The Hon’ble Hawnb Syed Natvabaly Khan Bahadur 

In answer to this question I would specially draw attention to the needs and 
interests of the Muslim community which for reasons into which I need not go is 
relegated to the background in the Calcutta University I would merely offer a 
few suggestions with a view to securing for them their proper share in the organis 
ation of the University 

(a) Senate —Either through election or through election and nomination two fifths 
of the Senate should be composed of Europeans moat of which should be from 
*** amongst those engaged in the teaching profession the remaining number of 
seats to be divided equally between Hindus and Muhammadans the principle 
underlying the arrangement being that the European element would keep the 
balance between tbe respective interests of the two communities due regard 
being paid to fee academic haracter of the University I make the sug- 
gestion especially m view o the continued hardship to which the community 
has been subjected by those who have been guiding the destiny of the Calcutta 
university 
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Chaudhury, The Ilon’blc Nawab Svid Xawabam, Khan Bahadur — contd 


Syndicate — The seats on the Syndicate should be divided in the same proportion 
between the three communities, as in the Senate, the three sections being 
partly nominated and partly elected by the members of the respective com- 
munities m the Senate, tho same proportion to be maintained in legard to the 
board of accounts, libiary, general committee, tiansfer committee, and the 
students’ residence committee. I may hero add that, as circumstances stand, 
I am not in favour of an entirely elective principle to be applied to the 
formation of the Senate and Syndicate, for, as it sometimes happens, men 
experienced in the art of canvassing are returned m preference to men of real 
worth, though I cannot pass without also observing that the privilege of 
nomination, too, hus nob always been exercised in the proper way 

The office of the Vice-Chancellor should be filled bj Emopeans, Hindus, and 
Muhammadans, in lotation, likewise tho office of the Comptroller 

One-half of the ministerial and Inghci appointments should be leseivod for Muham- 
madans 

(b) Bengali — The suggestions which I have made in answ ci to question 12 m 
regard to this subject should be followed Also the following which I tran- 
scribe from my note submitted to the Commission on the 33th November, 
1917 

(i) There should be a separate boaid for Bengali hteiatuie, composed of an equal 
number of Hindus and Muhammadans, foi selecting suitable Bengali text- 
books for all the University examinations 
(li) Books m Bengali, suited to Muslim tastes, should be piesenbed as alternative 
text-books 

(ill) "When a question bearing on mythology is set in an examination paper theie 
should be an alternative question of a general character 

The standard of difficulty for the Arabic and Persian courses should bo the same 
as that for Sanskrit To show how the Arabic and Persian courses compare 
at present adversely with the Sanskrit course I shall, exempli gratia, take the 
texts prescribed for the Matriculation of 1917-18 

The Arabic course includes selections from the Koran, the Arabian Nights, and 
the History of Tibry , and the Persian from the woiks of Sadi, Nasir Khosrao, 
Foriuddm Attar, Shade Alt Hazin, and Amir Khosrao, whereas the course in 
Sanskrit includes selections from Panchatantram Hitopadcsa, Punacuthanam, 
and Dhntarashtrabilapa Those versed m these languages hold that, from the 
view of points of diction, style, and subject matter, the Arabic and Persian 
selections are decidedly of a more advanced type than are those m Sanskrit, 
and require in the students a developed critical faculty to be understood aud 
fully appreciated by them You have, m addition to this difference m quahty, 
to take into consideration the difference m the quantity of matter the students 
have to study There are m round numbers about 13,000 woids m the Arabic 
course, 22,000 m the Persian and 10,000 m the Sanskrit course This apait, 
it is to be borne m mind that Arabic and Peisian are foieign languages to the 
Muhammadan student m Bengal His mother-tongue is Bengali and, since 
m this language you have a large number of woids derived from Sanskrit, the 
study of Sanskrit becomes much easier for him than that of Arabic or Persian 
But the Muhammadan student prefers, on religious and other giounds, to take 
Arabic or Persian m the Matriculation and is, consequently, placed at a great 
disadvantage as compared wuth a Hindu student who Invariably takes Sanskrit 
for his second language He has to spend greater time and energy in under- 
standing his subject than a Hindu student and, as a consequence, is obliged 
to pay a less amount of attention to his other subjects 

This is one of the chief causes why Muhammadans have fared so badly m seeondaiy 
and higher education I would, therefore, strongly urge that the existing 
defect should, without further delay, be removed and the Muhammadans^ 
placed on an equal footing with students of other denominations 

The course m Persian should not comprise texts in Arabic for the I A and B A 
It may be observed here that in other universities the two subjects are treated 
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Ciiaudhor\ The Hon We \nwnb S\rn Nawabaly Khan Bahadur — con/tf 


aa separate Till very recently tbo Persian course in the Matriculation also 
was defective in this respect but after repeated requests by tbo Muhammadan 
Educational Conference this defect was removed without a simultaneous 
removal of it from the higher courses with tbo unfortunato result that tbo 
students in tbo I A Bnd B A who bnvo not bad to deal with Arabic in tho 
Matriculation bavo to learn it afresh m tho college stage This unnatural 
amalgamation of tho two subjects weighs heavily on Muhammadan students 
and ought to bo given up nt onco I may hero odd that tho Syndicoto referred 
this matter some timo back to tho board of Arabic and Persian which was then 
presided over by an experienced orientalist Major Tcart who after due con 
sideration of all sides of tho question submitted a very strong noto to tho 
Syndicate along with tho unanimous recommendations of tho board but the 
Syndicato did not think it worth wlulo to tako action in tho matter 

Urdu should bo recognised as a second languago sn all stages It should bo taught 
also in tho middle forms preparatory to tbo Btudy of 1 crsian and Arabic in tho 
higher forms of high schools 

Texts in Indian hiBtory which oro hurtful to tho sentiments of the community should 
bo excluded from text-books 

Provision should be mndo for religious and moral instruction to students under tho 
University __ 

Provision should also bo made for the teaching of fslamic history both in colleges 
ra well as in tho school department 

(c) Every Government institution affiliated to tho University should bo required 
to havo a Muhammadan hostel attached to it with separate accommodation 
to enable tbo Muhammadan students to ofTcr their prayers Every other 
college whom there is a hostel should bo asked to set apart a wing of it at least 
for tho use of Muhnmmalan students with a separate dining hall and n 
prayer room Every Muhammadan hostel should bo placed under a commit 
too composed of Muhammadans Tbo superintendent should bo a Muslim 
member of the stall of tho institution to which tho hostel is attached 

Among other matters which maj bo discussed under this heading I may suggest 
that in all Government colleges SO por cent of tho total number of seats should 
bo reserved for Muslim students seeking admission provided however that 
when these Beats oro not filled before a particular dote every year thoy may be 
opened to students of other communities Tho University Bhould insist on a 
similar provision being made in other colleges affiliated to tlio University 
Lastly I may add that there should bo a separate Bcctioa m tho annual report 
of tbo University dealing with tho progress of Muhammadan education in tho 
different deportments of tho University 

I may hero observe that tho recommendations which I havo made in answer to 
this question aro somo of thoso which were adopted after an exhaustive con 
s deration of tho problem of Muslim education in Bengal by tho committee 
which was appointed by tho Government of Bengal under instructions from 
tbo Government of India in their letter No 585 — 595 dated Simla tho 8rd 
April 1018 and I may add that so far ns Government oro concerned most of 
tho recommend otions contained therein havo been almost given effect to in 
the Educational Department But the University to whom tho report of tho 
committee was also submitted has not thought fit to give effect to any of the 
suggestions and recommendations made therein I strongly commend the 
report of the committee to tho earnest and sympathetic consideration of the 
Comm RSlon 

The above suggestions arc made with reference to tho existing conditions but the 
principles underlying them should be borne in mmd when the University is to 
be remodelled on different lines 

NoiZv-l forthe rn m rand m e bmittcJ by this correspondent o this and allied subjects L Included In 
volume VII page Oo 
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Choudhury, Rai Y at in dr a. Nath — Crohan, Rev Father F. — Curris, Dr. C. E — 
Cunningham, The Hon’bic Hr J, E — Dr, HarJVIohun. 


CnouDiiuity, Em Yatindra Nath 

I would oppose any communal representation m tho governing body of the University 
and, for the matter of that, m all local bodies Wlmt is wanted is good men, and not 
men selected in a haphazard way from any community because they belong to it 
However, it is desirable that in tho oriental sido of our University, and m tho side 
which uould control Indian history and antiquity, Me should have a certain percentage 
of men from the different communities to enable adequate consideration being given 
to their respective needs and interests. 


Croh\n, Bev Father F 

The needs of the Anglo Indian community should be studied, and their higher 
education moie poMerfully oncouiaged As it is, the university courses do not fit 
in with then secondarv education Tho I A and I Sc courses oierlap Mith those 
of the Senioi Cambridge, and the neu courso of study proposed by Cambndgo for 
the last school class Mill even overlap tho syllabus of the BA or tho B Sc This 
is a cause of much disappointment to many 


Cullis, Dr C E 

I consider that these questions Mould behest dealt uitli by the University itself, 
so long as provision is made m*it for the due representation of all communities 

Cunningham, The Hon’ble Mr J E 

(a) For the purposes of this question I incline to consider the uhole community as 
divided into three main classes — 

(1) The Hindu bhadralog and the clean Sudra castes 
(u) The Muhammadans 
(111) Others 

Classes (n) and (in) should, I thmk, be adequately represented on the government 
of the University 

( 6 ) I do not advocate the institution of special courses of study for special commu- 
nities further than this is done at present, the aim being rather the recon- 
ciliation, than the emphasis, of differences 
(c) In the matter of residential arrangements it is still desirable to provide separate 
hostels for Muhammadans. So far as the backward Hindu castes are concerned, 
however, all that is, necessary is to allow for separate messing arrangements — 
kitchens, dining-rooms, etc Many of the backward castes, however, are shy 
of intruding m the general Hindu hostels As a temporary measure reserv - 1 
ations may be made for them m large systems This may be followed by 
allowing groups to occupy rooms for three or four students m the general > 
system until diffidence and prejudice pass away and students from the other 
border of the Hindu system can be placed without disadvantage in a hostel 
wherever loom can be found for them The question is less important m 
Calcutta than m the mofussil 


De, Har Mohun 

(a) and ( b ) In the University there ought to be no special consideration for any parti- 
cular community 
(c) Must he modified 
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De Satisciiandea— Dev Baboda Pbosaud— Dev N ^ — D Souza P G — 
Dunn S G 


De Satischandra 

The needs and interests of the depressed or backward classes and poor middle classee- 
shonld be considered alwajs when there is any proposal for raising fees (tuition and ex 
animation) and boarding charges and for concentrating high education onlj in Cal utta 
where living is dear i 


Dey Baroda Prosaud 

Particular communities coming to the front should harp — 

(a) Proper representation m the government of the tJmversitj 

(l>) Their vernaculars and special Jaws finding places m the courses of study 

(c) Separate residential and other necessary arrangements 


De\ N N 

N 

(a) In the Senate the needs of the particular communities maj be safeguarded by 

Government nominating some of them Further the particular communities 
are bound to come from the different electorate* mentioned in answer to question 5 

(b) The languages of the«e communities ought to find a place in the courses of study 

(c) Separate residential arrangements ha\e been found to be necessary for particular 

communities 


D Souza P G 

(a) Communal considerations seem out of place in the government of a university 
and in the courses of stud} 

(c) For a long time to come separate kitchens will have to be provided for the 
different caste 


Dunn S G 

The needs of particular commumties should oc met by the establishment of 
special universities such as the Hindu Umversity at Benares or the propo ed 
University of Islam at Aligarh these universities should be financed and in ever} way 
controlled by the commumties which demand their establishment public funds should 
not be used for them at all 

(а) Apart from these communal or sectarian universities the needs and interests of 

particular commumties should not be specially considered in the government or 
academic organi ation of the universities a umversity in which such needs ana 
interests are considered is a contradiction in terms 

(б) The courses should he framed solely with a view to securing the best possible edu 

cation 

(c) But m the residential arrangements there is ample opportunit} for the communal 
spirit special communities ma} and should erect their own hostels rnd rcsiden 
tial colleges provide their own tutors and wardens to look after the intellectual 
social and religious interests of their members and offer scholarship burs nes 
etc for their poorer classes 

4U lecturing teaching and examining apart from special tutorial work done in 
colleges and hostels will bo directly orgam ed by the tmiver lty staff and from this all 
communal or sectarian spirit .should be strictly excluded sound learning and efficient 
teaching should be the sole considerations in the appointment to umversit} posts any 
other aim is entirely outside the range of a umversity pohev 
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QUESTION 22 . 


Dunnicliff, Horace B.— Dutt, Rebati Raman— Dotta, Pjiomode Chan i ha 


Dunniclitf, Horace B. 

I consider that scicnco teaching should bo entirely non-sectarian The best men 
m a given subject should bo appointed or oleclcd to control the affairs of that subject. 
-Appointment to University committees should not bo made because the candidate’s 
father rendered good service to Go\ eminent or because ho is of a particular religious 
persuasion, but because ho himself is the best man to express helpful opinions on the 
matters considered by those committees 

I have had experience m two of the most ptomment sectarian institutions in tiie East 
(the M. A 0 College, Alignih — 54 years and the KhaPa College, Amritsar— 3 * years) 
and I cannot call to mind a Hindu-Muhammadan oi Ilmdu-Muhammadan-Silch cpiestion 
ansing In fact, I have been struck on manj occasions by the extraordinary harmony 
which pi cvails when the students v oik play oi hn\o feasts together They seem in 
stmetively to avoid oflendmg each other’s religious points of mom Other things being 
equal, I should advocate a Muhammadan staff for Aligarh and a Sikh staff for the 
Klialsa College but, if a suitable man nerc notn\nilnblc I shotild recommend the 
appomtment of a suitable man of any creed to fill the post I hn\c seen Hindu profes 
sois at Aligarh and non-Sikh professors at Amritsar and am not av. arc of any prejudice 
oi bias existing on the staff against the appointment of these men v, hose efficiency was 
■recognised by then colleagues. 


Dutt, Rebati Raman. 

r d) In the general management of the University there is no need for sectarian represent- 
ation True education needs no colour, a Hindu or a Muhammadan will do as well, 
Father Lafont, or a Shams-ul-ulama Mahmud, or a Maliamahopadhyaya Rama 
Chandra, would do as well He will prescribe the same course of studies for all, 
and pass all the students at the same standard Only on special boards, e g., theo- 
logy, Sanskrit education, Muhammadan education, let the particular denomina- 
tions predominate On the other boards under the University let the best men 
of the particular branch be brought in , and few of the best men of a particular 
commumty may be encouraged to join, with some slight considerations in their 
favour But the Senate of the University should always consist of the best brains 
of the country, the best men of the individual boards 

(c) Let all the students of any commumty join the school or college as they like , and it 
is prejudicial to the healthy development of a boy’s mental attitude, fraternity, 
and imperial citizenship to keep reserved compartments for a particular com- 
munity to the exclusion of another or to keep reserved schools or colleges for 
any special community. But, certainly, special hostel arrangements have to he 
made 


Dutta, Promode Chandra. 


{a) and (6) None 

(c) Arrangements should be made m eveiy college for the messing of such students 
as are not allowed by the custom t6 dine m a general hall There might be genera 
messes and hostels in every college m which there should be no restriction of eas 
or rehgion and where Hindus, Muslims, Jams, Sikhs, Brahmins, and Namasudras 
might live together Such hostels should be created only if there be defini 
demand for them, and not otherwise 
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Geddes Patrick- Ghosh Dr B N —Ghosh Bimal Chandra— Chosh Devatrasad 
— G osh Rai Hari Nath Bahadur 


Glddes, Patrick " 

Here I need not say that as a university senator I should wish to deal with 
distinctive communities as I do in practice as a town planner viz enquire into their 
requirements, their ideas their ideals and endeavour to adjust these with those which 
to my more modern outlook may seem indispensable But not with the conviction 
that mine are to predominate with impartial indifference to theirs as sometimes seems- 
to be the attitude of western and western educated minds and this within the present 
generation especially with its too frequent loss of the cultural sympathies and appre 
ciations so frequent m the past generation and lack of the anthropological under 
standing and sociological interpretations of the opening one 


Ghosh Dr B N 


(a) Certainly every community should be properh represented in the control ot th®- 

Umversity 

(b) The course ought to be of the same standard m every case 

(c) There ought to bo separate residential arrangements for all commumtie but in 

all cases they ought to get the same advantage 


Ghosh Bimal Chandra 

Now that the principle of communal electorates lias been accepted in the country 
it would be wise to consider the needs and interests of even small communities in the- 
province as far as practicable On this principle also the question of more universities 
acquires a greater importance A beginning should be made m the way of recognition 
of interests and needs by the institution of scholarships and residential arrangements for 
students from particular communities and admitting their repre entation in the Senate* 
as far as practicable When the vernacular of the community is other than Bengali 
such vernacular should be recognised (I believo this is already done by the Univer ity) 
And graduates from such communities should be urged and encouraged to carry on 
independent investigations m matters and subjects of interest to such communities 


Ghosh De\aprasad 

(a) There should be no communal represen ation on the adm n strative body of the 
University 

(f>) But m view of the fact that there are different communities representing different 
traditions apd cultures at present m Bengal m framing the courses of studv 
their special requirements ought to be taken into account 
(c) The same thing is also applicable to residential arrangements t e different messes 
and hostels should be arranged for the different leading communities 


Ghosh Rai Hari Nath Bahadur 

(e) In matters of residential arrangement separ ite provision has to be made for Hindus- 
and Muhammadans for the present 
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QUESTION 22. 


Ghosii,, Jnanchamira — Gilchrist, It N — Goswami, Bhagabat Kumar, Sustu— 
Goswami, ltai Sahib Bidhubhusan— IIaldau, Dr JUiralal 


Ghosh, Jnanohandra. 

I don’t think communal distinction is desirable — 

(a) in the go\ eminent of the umvcrhity, or 
(i b ) in its courses o£ study 

(c) Residential and oilier airnngenients should be made according to the needs and 
mtcicsts of particular communities 

T 


Gilchrist, It. N. 

I have very little to say on this question, but I wish to point out that the desires 
of communities Mould be best met by a decentinlisation Buck ns I suggest, vis , 
the concentration on one divisional college It is impossible to secure the fair re- 
presentation of sectarian interests m a centralised Uimcrsity liko Calcutta On 
general principles I object to the representation of interests of this kind, as such, m 
a university The present Government policy lcgarding Muslims ib an example in 
point In the Education Department the favouring of sections means the accept- 
ance of lover qualifications than competition in tho open market Mould give. Poli- 
tical reasons, however, may demand such a procedure, and they Mill demand separate 
representation A glance at the many memorials on university representation from 
Muhammadans m Bengal will shoM r how far the demands made are incapable of fulfil- 
ment simply because of a lack of qualified men 

By local universities, lioM'ever, fair representation of sectional interests is far moie 
possible The Dacca University will provide for tho Eastern Bengal Muhammadans, for 
example, and Chittagong for Buddhists The development of these universities, too, 
will show how real the demands for representation are, i c , the special studies, or 
courses for separate sections of the community, may, very reasonably, it may be 
expected, be endowed by those communities themselves 

I have already said (answer to question 14) that Government control is necessary 
-to secure fairness to minorities of this type 

GoswAi.ii, Bhaga-rat Kumar, Sastri. 

(ci) and (6) As the education is secular the question of communal interests hardly arises 
(c) Such interests, however, must he considered m connection Math residential and 
mess arrangements 


Goswami, Kai Sahib Bedhuuhusan. 

(a) In a university intellectual aristocracy should prevail It should be governed 
by intelligent and learned men of high abilities to whatsoever community 
they may belong There should be no consideration for caste and creed , no 
special consideration or concession for particular communities 
(c) But special consideration is necessary for residential and dining arrangements for 
particular communities , and care should also be taken to prescribe such courses 
of study as may not be obnoxious to the religious or moral persuasion of any 
particular community 


Hat.dar, Dr Hiratat, 

In the government of the university and m its courses of study ltf^would be 
ridiculous to consider the needs and mterests of particular communities, though in its 
Residential and other arrangements this must necessarily be done Educational standards 
should be fixed on academical grounds alone 
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Haldar Umes Chandra— Haq Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi 7 adiral— Harley A H — * 
Ha2ea Joobndra Kate 
t 
\ 

Hattiak Ujies Chandra 

The needs and interests of the depressed or backward classes and for poor middle 
■classes should be considered especially when there is any proposal for raising fees 
(a) There should be some members on the govern ng body of the University special 
ly nominated from the backward classes if they be sufficiently qualified 
(c) Having regard to caste prejudices students of the depressed or backward commu 
xnties should be allowed to live in the hostels but separate servants afid dining 
rooms should be provided for them 

Haq Khan Sahib Maulvi Kazi Zahiral 

<a) (6) and (c) In all these three points the interests of Hindus and Musalmans should 
receive equal consideration 


Harley A H 

a) It is desirable m view of the number of Muhammadans in this province and the 
increasing proportion of graduates among them that at least one third of the 
total number of the members of the Senate should be from this section of the 
community Of the total number of one hundred senators fifteen should be 
elected by the registered graduates and of the. o fifteen five should be Muhammad 
ans. For the remaining members of Senate the principle of nominating one 
third from the Muhammadan one third from the Hindu and one third from the 
European community should be recognised There should be no et officio 
fellows except the Rector Chancellor Vice Chancellor Member for Education 
and directors of public instruction Professors should be among the nominated 
members 

(6) It is a universal complaint among Muhammadans that religious instruction has 
not been a recognised part of the curriculum and many orientalists have been of 
opinion that educational systems in this land should have been based on the 
religious courses in the existing institutions The University cannot give satis 
faction to the Muhammadan public until it makes sufficient provi ion in its 
courses of moral and religious text books which will in some measure compen 
sate for the lack of Scripture lessoh and Catechism m the school course 
I consider that this need cannot be met until there is a strong representation of 
Muhammadans on the Senate the text book committee and the boards of 
study because the mere acceptance of the principle is not enough it is 
necessary to have a group of men with definite views empowered as also 
required by the University to introduce books 
(c) As far as possible separate hostels for Musalmans and Hindus should he constructed 
and where this is not feasible owing to the small number of members of either 
community they should have separate accommodation in the same house with 
independent messing arrangements Seats should be reserved for Muhammadan 
students in coif ges and hostels according to the population of the division 
Hostel accommodation should be provided for Muhammadan M A and law students 


Hazra Jogendra Nath 

The particular communities whose interests and needs are to be considered are — 

(i) The Muhammadans. 

(ii) The aborigines 

(in) The depressed classes. 
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QUESTION 22. 


Hazka, Jogendba Nath — contd — Holland, Rev W E. S — Hossain, Wattfd 


The Muhammadans and the depressed classes should have their representatives m 
sufficient numbers on the governing bodies of the University to look after their mterests 
There are up to now no aborigines sufficiently qualified for this purpose 

Students from these communities should be encouraged by special scholarships to 
prosecute their studies in the University, and special arrangements should be made for 
then residence even if these be expensive 


0 Holland, Rev WES 

Students^ of all castes and religions can reside together in adjacent looms All that 
is needed is separate arrangements for food to the extent indicated m my reply to ques- 
tion 19 There is a grievous loss to the libeial influences of university education if 
the different Indian communities are segregated Few things make more for an intelli- 
gent undeistandmg, healthy, and united Indian life than the living together of India’s 
castes and creeds m the same hostel 


Hossain, Watted. 

There are one hundred fellows out of whom twenty are elected and eighty nominated 
by Government But it is not clear on what principle the fellows are selected and nomi 
nated Academic attainments do not seem to be the guiding principle probably on the 
ground that ability to manage university affairs does not depend upon academic dis 
tmction But this principle is hardly adhered to m nominating fellows from the Muslim 
community However, in more cases than one, fellowship has been bestowed by way of 
compliment Exercise of influence through some unknown channel seems to be another 
determining factor In some cases, fellowship has been bestowed upon persons who 
are hardly interested in educational matters, or who seldom care for university 
affairs, but come only once a year to grace the university hall on the occasion of the 
convocation Thus, the absence of a fixed principle has led to indiscrimination If 
Government desire to bestow a favour upon an aspirant to distinction they may confer a 
title upon lnm, but the bestowal of a complimentary fellowship upon a person not 
possessing the requisite qualifications for a fellow, or the abihty to conduct the affairs of a 
university, is a sacrifice of principle and abuse of powers vested in Government 

As to the election of fellows the method adopted is not free from objection Apart 
from canvassing and wire-pulling, mducement and promises are held out to young and 
inexperienced graduates for obtaining their votes Instances are not wanting to show 
that even a threat was held out to serve one's purpose Superior influence and expect- 
ations raised m the mind of young men fresh from colleges sway the election Some 
of our best men — more conscientious and having a sense of self-respect — have refrained 
from standing foi election A glance at the list of elected fellows and syndics w ill 
show how election has revolved m a groove It will also disclose that none but men 
belonging to a paiticular community can hope for success under the present system.o£ 
election 

The Indian umvcisities are intended for all races and communities inhabiting India, 
and they pieside o\er the higher education of the children of all classes and denomi 
nations Among the Indian races the Hindu and the Muslim form an important 
section of the educated class as a whole Naturally, the educate^ men who form these 
two communities are taking a keen interest in, and desire to associate themselves with, 
the affairs of the universities But, as a matter of fact, the Muslim element has hardlj 
been represented in the several bodies which preside over the destiny of the Indian 
unucrsitics They are almost entirely m the hands of one community only It appears 
that the Muhammadans have been excluded for the following reasons — 

(i) Constant whispering and misrepresentation by the vested interests regarding 
the paucity of competent Muslims have so much prejudiced tho mind of the 
officials that they have turned a deaf ear to the repeated representations and 
complaints of the Muhammadan In fact, a sort of belief has boen created m 
their mind to the effect that Muhammadans, whatever qualifications fchoy may 
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Ho^siin I\ahed — contd 


pos c sand whatever position they may occupy nro not fit to manago the 
affairs o{ tho Unncr ity The effect of tins belief J3 clearly discernible in 
the exerci oof tho largo powers of nomination in the hands of Government It 
can hardly bo contended that Mu almans aro not fit to manago tho affairs 
of i\io Unv»«rwty although ilvey oxo competent enough to bo judges of tho 
1 igli court officiating chief justices members of tho cxccutivo councils — 
supremo and provinct'd— and occupy other high positions under Government 
( 11 ) It is alleged that academic distinctions and high attainments should bo the test 
for fellowship and not natural ability and compctencj Tins test has hardly 
been applied to tho election and nomination of non Atuelim fellows of tho 
University A look at tho list of fellow swill dispel the illusion Moreover it 

is not at all correct to say that educated men with tho requisite qualifications 
nro not to bo found among Muslims Wo havo among us graduates with 
diplomas from Engh h and Indian universities and yet they havo been 
putn.ido m preference to others Tho pnnciplo of nomination seems to havo 
been applied differently to tho selection of fellows from different communities 
It is significant that ever sirco tho creation of tho University not a single Me lim 
has been succc sful in being elected a fellow of tho University though some of the can 
didateswero graduates of proved merit and ability Though tho number of Muslim gra 
duates is rot row small tho number of the regi tered graduates who alono can cxcrciso 
tho right of voting is very limited as Mi ehm graduates arc generally poor and can seldom 
lo persuaded to spend tho amount ncccs ary to have their names registered Tho right 
of voting is thus practically confircd to ron 5 u lim graduates wl o seldom consent to 
record a v oto in fai our of a l ushm Tho result Iibb been that m tho matter of admission 
to the University through tho medium of election the doors of tho University aro w holly 
shut ogamst tho Muslim ccmn uni) 

The constitution of the University ha9 been based on legislative enactment amended 
and modified by the Government of India which havo reserved tho statutory power of 
nominating a large number of fellows in order to preserve tho nccc ary equilibrium be 
tween the interests of different communities In spite of this largo power of nomination 
and in spite of tho almost total ab cnco of Muhammadans from tho governing bodies of 
the University very little has hitherto been dono to secure on effective representation of 
Muhammadans in the Senate tho Syndicate and tho different boards of studies 

Be that as it may tho higher education among tho Muslims of India has como ton 
stage when a largo number of Muslim graduates — somo with very high academic attain 
ments— passes out of tho Unvcrsity onnually With the remarkable advance mado by 
Mubammadars in all pha cs of life and activities a desire to bo a ociatcd with the 
administration of affairs m their own Alma Hater is ono of tho natural aspirations of 
these educated iron It will bo greatly lowering their level of thought and activities if 
their natural aspirations in this matter are not satisfied 
In these circumstances it is submitted — 

(i) That tho statutory power of nomination should bo exercised on a fixed principle 
and that if the existing rules and regulations do not allow such a course they 
should bo so amended os to secure an adtquato and effective representation 
by tho Muhammadans on tho Senate tho Syndicate and tho different boards 
of studies to tho extent of one Uurd of the total number ot the nominatt-d 
fellows * 

(it) That tho plection of tho Muslim fellows in the above proportion should be 

through the medium of a special electorate composed of Muslim graduates 

registered and unregistered — members of tho councils hamsters Ara bio 
and Persian profes ors and principals and professors of Madrassahs The 
number of these educated men will bo sufficiently large to form an 
electorate 

If the idea of separate election or special electorate bo considered unpleasant 
then tho number of Muslim representatives in the several bodies of the University 
should be fixed in the above proportion and they should be allowed to enter through the 
general election -- * 

2 D 
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Hoij^ATN, I\ Ain i ) — ronhl — lit \rn\ M in JIt’Q Tit? Hon hie Mmilw A K Ft zhVU — 

1H m t , M A?i/t i . 


At nti\ rate, tlio Uimer-iU <ihotihl ln\rn mil r? jut 'iitntiw ilmn-uf^r, nn?l the # Hu- 
cationnl inlon**!** of ti eoimminitx «.hntil?! b?« allow nl to lm •■H?’ guard? ?! in fit?' mprticnt* 
ntnes of tlmt community. 


Ill MI I', jM \PK 

(a) This 1 take it, is pia^ti? alh n ?ju* (ton of tionnn if ton or rJn turn to the Senate 

It i«. cortnmh <!e i it 111]?' that t he •-)>? ? ml inti n 1 ? mi?l n» » ?i 1 of parti? uhr ? ornmun- 
itio should not ho hid ‘iyht of ~ mi! th»< Umrrnmmt of Mn?lrvt cannot wpll 
he accused of ourlookmu tiio claim > of mu c ommiinit\ or edit? at tonal ngenej. 
On the other hand, it u not totlie inter? da of tit? I on < miU n-? n w hoi?' that per- 
sons ncademtealh tonMih red of little or no •ti"iuh? n»?-< ahotthl he given place 
and mtluenee m the t’nner it \ . aiinplv a a r? pr? anting thn or t tint rommunity, 
to the exclusion of men of high muth'tnt? ?ju ihfication who are hi eh to he of 
real service muimcMta work 

( b ) Xo, unless such consideration can he given without detriment to university 

studies gcncralh Doubtless, course am Persian and Arabic should lie provided 
for Muhammadans, and ji course in Hebrew for Jews, hut this h an obvious 
obligation 

(c) It should certain!} be the mm to make pro\ mion for nl! castes and communities 

m college hostels, and m Madras this mnj he said to be regularly done 


Huq, The Hon ble Maulvi A K Fuzlul 

(a), ( b ) and (i) I am strongh of opmion that the needs and necessities of particular 
communities, especially the Muhammadan communitv, should be specially con- 
sidered and provided for The reasons arc too well known to need a detailed 
discussion 


Huque, M Azizul 

In answering this question I would only confine my attention to the Muhammadan 
community 

(a) I am very strongly of opmion that the needs and interests of particular communities 
should ho specially considered m the gov eminent of the University, and always 
so especially when that particulai community is a very important section of the 
people A scheme of reform which docs not take note of the actual and prac- 
tical effect and its consequence on two important communities, nz , Hindus and 
Musalmans, is radically imperfect To ignore it m a presidency where the 
Muslims form the majority of the population is almost suicidal You cannot 
create a system wlieie the backward would become still more backward only 
to allow speed to the forward section Tins has just been the case with the Cal- 
cutta University which has created palatial residential quarters for Hindus 
on the subtle plea that the demand is greater among them, w Iule the Musalmans 
have been left to shift for themselves The piesence of a strong Musalman 
element m the government of the University would greatly mitigate the difficulties 
of the situation The needs and interests of particular communities should, there- 
fore, be fully considered in the government of the University 
The present absence of Muhammadans in the government of the Umversity is a 
factor which should not easily be brushed aside Muhammadans have a catalogue 
of grievances against the management of the Calcutta University I would take 
leave to enumerate some of them here — 

( 1 ) There has not been a smgle Muhammadan on the Syndicate to specially look 
after the needs of the Muslim community ever smee the new reformed re- 
* gulations have come into force 
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Huqoe M Azizul — could 


(u) Subjects of lectures and researches selected by tfic University hardly touch 

matters of Islamic studies and interest though they often go to Hindu history 
culture and civilisation 

(m) The list of examiners contains only a very few Muslim names 

(iv) Patronage in office and establishment — tutorial and ministerial — very rarely goes 
m favour of Muhammadans 

(v) I\obod} seems to care for Islamic languages Persian and Arabic questions 

are mostly stiff University courses are hardly published and no\ er in time 
The B \ third year students did not know of the course even in September 
191m Tbo B A \rahic honours course nos not published for nine y cars 
before 1910 

(vi) While the University appointed lecturers and professors in cvciy possiblo subject 
even when sc\cral colleges "ore affiliated in some of those subjects it did not 
think of \rnbic — though the Presidency College was tiie only college affiliated 
m \rab\c — while students willing to appear in \mbic pm ately not being able 
to read in any college oumg to want of affiliation were refused pcrmusion 
Students passing the final and title Madrassah examinations which represent 
the highest oriental scholarship in krabic were al o refused permission 
(vu) The Umicrsity has hitherto failed to meet the problem of inadequacy of Persian 
and Arabic staffs m the colleges 

(vm) A huge amount of money was sj>ent on tho organisation of Calcutta messes but 
very little was spent on Muslim boys 

(ix) The University provided a palatial building for the accommodation of Hindu 

law students but nothing was done for Muslim students though thcro were 
oi cr 100 Muslim students at the timo in the University Law College A 
number of seats remained vacant in the first year in the said hostel but 
the Mushm students had no room there 

(x) The new regulations arc very hard on tho Mushm ebramunity tho cost of higher 

education has been almost prohibitive 

(xi) Books by Muhammadan authors arc neacr selected as text books 

(xu) Sometimes students of other communities wero allowed to appear m some subjects 
privately owing to want of affiliation but cien the final Madrassah passed 
students were refused this concession 
(nil) Examination dates artT sometimes fixed on Muslim festive diys 
(xiv) Books are selected which insult and wound the religious feelings of the Muslims, 
(rv) Favouritism is shown to Hindu students 

(xvi) A Muhammadan student was refused permission to read in the M A Sanskrit 
classes of a university lecturer 

[(xvu) The University has not the ordinary courtesy of even replying to tho represent- 
ations and resolutions of the Mushm associations 
(rmi) Muhammadan mterests are not adequately looked after 
(xix) Three cases of gross favouritism wero accidentally brought to light very 
recently How many cases there have been none can say 
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QUESTION 22. 


Huqtje, M Azizun — conld 


It is impossible to nanate all the othei difficulties and 'disadvantages m a nutshell. 
Recently it is understood that, though a number of books of a ceitam Muham- 
madan author was sent to the Univeisity, the boaid of studies could not get any 
copy from the libiaiy when it wanted to consider the selection of text-books. 
I would suggest that — 

(A) At least one-third of the total number of fellows must be Muhammadans, 

half of whom should be elected by an electorate of Muhammadan graduates 
on the lines of the Dacca University scheme. The electorate may consist 
of all Muhammadan — 

(1) Graduates 

(2) Professois, lectuiers, head masters, and other educational officers not 

below the rank of distuet deputy inspector of schools or drawing 
pay of Rs. 1,200 or oyer. 

(3) Banisters 

(4) Members of the Provincial Seivlce executive, judicial, or educa- 

tional 

(5) Onental scholars of known repute and ability — a list to be framed 

by the assistant director of public instruction for Muhammadans. 

(6) All high educational officers belonging to any nationality holding 

chaige of Muhammadan educational institutions 

(B) That all Muhammadans qualified to vote should be eligible for fellowship 
(0) That the post of vice-chancellor and the comptroller of examinations should 

be alternatively held by Muhammadans 

(D) That the ministerial appointments to the extent of one-half should be open to 

Muhammadans 

(E) That a proportion of one-thud of the total number of higher university appoint- 

ments and examiners should be thrown open to Muhammadans 

(F) That the Muhammadan fellows should return three members to the Syndicate 

Eveiy Muhammadan fellow should be eligible for membership of the 
Syndicate 

(G) That Muhammadans should be duly represented m the governing bodies of 

colleges and high schools and this should be a condition precedent to 
affiliation ** 

(6) The needs and interests of particular communities should be primarily considered 
in the courses of study and I make the following suggestions under this head — • 
(l) That there should be a faculty of Islamic studies and it should be composed 
of Muhammadan fellows and oriental scholars m Islamic studies belonging 
to other communities 

(u) That m the faculty of Islamic studies and the subjects of Islamic theology, 

traditions, histoiy, literature and antiquities, etc , should be incorporated, 
(in) That there should be a faculty for Bengali as separate from the faculty of 
the Sanskrit and Sanskritic languages and should consist of Hindus and 
Muhammadans m the piopoition of half and half 

(iv) That Bengali books suited to Muhammadan requirements should be prescribed 
as an alternative course m all university examinations for Muhammadan 
students 

(v) That Urdu should be included m the list of second languages for Muham- 

madans whose vernacular is not Urdu. 

(vi) That final Madrassah-passed candidates appearing m any university examin- 
ations should he exempted from appearing in the classics or m the verna- 
culars up to the intermediate standard and also may be exempted from 
attending lectures m those subjects 

(vu) That Muhammadan students should be peimitted to attend university classes 
without restriction and, should any lecturer, professor, or reader lefuse to 
permit a Muhammadan student to attend his lectures, his sei vices should 
he forthwith dispensed with 

(viu) Post-graduate classes ought to incorporate a chair m Islamic studies. 

(c) In any proposal for residential and other arrangements Muhammadans and 
Hindus should have half and half so long as enough Muhammadan students are 
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available to take advantage of these privileges If there are 10 000 Hindu 
students and 1 000 Muslim students and if residential accommodation is 
provided for 1 500 students m all 750 must be for Muhammadans 

1 also suggest that — 

(A) Admission m one college should not be a bar to admission in another college 

within a month of the beginning of a session and that without the student 
being required to take any tran fer But students shall be required to send 
a notice to the college of first admission The absence of this rule creates 
great hardship on Muhammadan students 

(B) The system of writing down names in answer papers should be abolished 

(0) In schools colleges and hostels local Anjumans or associations may arrange 

for Persian Arabic or Urdu teaching or religious training by keeping 
stipendiary or honorary maulvis mullas etc 

(D) School and college students may be permitted to live together in places where 

a sufficient number of Muhammadan students is not available and. in hack 
ward areas 

(E) Muhammadan matriculates I A s B A s etc of other universities may he 

permitted to attend lectures ind to sit for examinations of the 
University an appreciable number of Muhammadan students goes up to 
Aligarh and other places 

(F) The results of the university examinations must be published two months 

before the beginning of the session 

(G) Residential regulations' should not be enforced unless actual provision is 

made by the college or the university authorities without any unnecessary 
burden to students 

In any scheme of reform one should not forget that the University exists for the 
people — people as a whole and not a section only If the major section through 
circumstances or otherwise has not hitherto been able to take any advantage 
of the university system three courses are open either — 

(1) the two communities should be separated and two separate universities should 

be started— one for the forward and another for the backward 
or 

(2) the regulations should be so framed that they may not stand in the way of 

the backward section 

or 

(3) there should be two separate sets of regulations for the two separate commum 

ties m the same university 

unless of course we took the fourth inevitable alternative of not giving the backward 
sections any advantages of unive sity life and education at all Rememberin'* 
the steps that were taken to popularise the spread of education among the 
people in the fifties and sixties of the last century we should frame the regula 
tions to suit the circumstances under which Muhammadans find themselveB 
to-day and which are almost the same as those m which the more forward sec 
tions were in the sixties "We ought not to leave the backward to become 
still more backward You cannot hope to create an Oxford or a Cambridge 
or a Harvard amidst the desert tribes of the Sahara “ 


Huqije Kazi Imdadul 

•(a) Half the Indian members in the Syndicate should be Muhammadans 
^ must be a few Muhammadans on each board of study 
4P) Muhammadan subjects ou 0 ht to be adequately represented m the courses 
e g Islamic hi tory biograjphy philosophy and theology ought to 
Further every coll ge should make p oaision for the teachin of 
Per ian 


t 

andjAex 

I 
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Huqud, Kazi Imdadul contd —Husain, The Hon’blc Mian Muhammad Fazli, Khan 
Bahadur — Hxdaiu, M A N — Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad 

(c) All Government and aided colleges should have Muhammadan liosteK exactly on 
the lines of other hostels attached to them. Further, the University should 
build a hostel for post graduate Muhammadan students on the lines of the Hardingo 
Hostel 

All Government and aided colleges <d ould li.u e a feu Muhammadan member-' on its 
staff — -not meiel\ teachcu- of Amino and Paramo but pit fetors and tutors m 
otliei subjects as veil Their pusenee i> ab dutch nec r s-ai\ for the all-rourd 
tiaming of Muhammadan ‘-Indents 


Husain, TlieHon'ble Mt\n Muhammad Fazli. Khan Bahadur 

In the mteiest of the Muslim community to which I belong — 

(a) a percentage of fellows should he fixed and pioiision made so that they may 

get a chance of nothing on the boards of studies and the Syndicate 

This suggestion is like that foi protecting new industiies, and is due to the fact 
that Musalmans ha\e taken to 'western education only latch and their 
comparative poveity renders it difficult for them to make good the time lost 
already 

( b ) Only paitially, e g , it should be possible for them to specialise m Islamic history. 

(c) Entirely — because, ordinarily Hindus refuse to eat, drink or bathe with them 


Hydari, MAN 

(a), (b) and (c) I am strongly of opinion that in the highest interests of university life, 
even from its purely academical side, it is neccs^an that the needs and interests 
of particular communities like the Muhammadan community should be specially 
considered in the government of the Uni veisity, its courses of study, and its 
residential and other arrangements There should be an adequate proportion 
of the members of the community on the Senate and Syndicate and other 
governing and advisory bodies of the University, and in the arrangements for 
housing the students I have already', in reply' to question II, shown how, 
for instance, the special needs of Muhammadans should be -considered with 
regard to the medium of instruction Similarly, such subjects as Islamic 
history and such languages as Persian, Arabic, and Urdu should have a due 
place in the framing of the university' courses of study and every effort made 
to equalise the standard required in these with that m other optional subjects 
and languages 


Ibrahim, Khan Bahadur Muhammad 


\ 


(a) In the government of the University 7 there should be adequate representation of 
the different communities of Bengal on the Senate and the Syndicate, not accord- 
ing to the numbei of educated men among them, but according to the percentage 
of their population In the Calcutta University, half, or if this be found impractic- 
able at least 33 per cent, of the members of the Senate and the Syndicate should 
be Muhammadans To gam the object members should be taken m not by elec- 
tion, but by nommation of Government, with due regard to the interests of the 
different communities From the personnel of the Calcutta University it will not 
be too much to see that it is a TTmdu university The Muhammadan community 
may appeal to Government alone to safeguard their interests m the Umversity by 
altermg its constitution 

v'6) Considering the miserable condition of the 20,000 Muhammadan students now 
studying m the m adr assalis of Bengal it may be pertinently suggested that the- 
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Indian Association Calcutta — -Irfa* Maulvi Mohammad — -Ismail Khan 

Bahadur Mohammad 

University should take their cases into consideration and endear our to do some 
thing for them \\ ith this end in view the desirability of the introduction of 
English as an additional language into the prescribed course of the Madrassah 
may be considered m connection with the question of its pupils as university stu 
dents They should be on an eoual status with candidates for different university 
examinations and be allowed to sit for examinations under the University as 
in the Punjab University The Uruversitv should have a special board of studies 
appointed for tho conduct of the examination of madrassah students It must 
be stated, here that the syllabus of studies prescribed for the madrassah covers 
a wide range of secular and religious subjects such as Arabic and Persian literature 
Muhammadan law jurisprudence theology logic philosophy elementary natmal 
science and mathematics The concession pray ed for therefore may not I e 
considered unreasonable 

Imam The Hon ble Justice Sir Ali 

Except in residential arrangements and m matters of food and religious discipline 
no special arrangement is needed for any particular community The highest branches 
of education should be open to all communities alike and the endeavour of the Uuiver 
eity should be to discourago sectarianism and not to cmphasi o them In matters of 
study the needs of all communities are very much alike and the universities cannot 
regulate them with a view to the encouragement of the education of any particular 
community 


Indian A sociafcion Calcutta 

In the government of the University or it3 courses of studies or needs interests 
of particular communities should not be considered There should be a uniformity 
In its residential and other arrangements where the habits of life of particular com 
mumties have to be tal en into consideration attention may be paid to communal needs, 
if the communities so desired 

i Ipfai* Maulvi Mohammad 

(a) This is a ciying need The number of members should be in proportion to the 
population -of the different races and communities in the land both in the Syndicate 
and the Senate 


<Jsm ml Khan Bahadur Mohammad 

(a) The needs and interests of the Muslim community should be safeguarded by ade 
quate representation in the Senate as well as in the Syndicate In the Senate 
the number of seats available for European members of the teaching profession 
have been provided and should be equally divided between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans The same proportion should be observed in the Syndicate also 
The office of the vice chancellor should be filled by a Hindu European and 
Muhammadan m rotation 

(&) Arabic and Persian should be taught exactly up to the same standard as Sanskrit 
The course in Persian should not comprise Arabic for I A. and B A — Persian and 
Arabic should be treated as two separate subjects 
Urdu should find a place as a second language 
Geography should be a compulsory subject for the Matriculation 
Provision for the study of Islamic history should be made in schools and colleges 
(c) There should be hostel arrangements for Muhammadan boys m every college and 
school ■, 
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l\im. The Hon’blc Mi Justice T V Si shagim— Jaul, Abdul. 


Iyer, The Iloii’ble Mr. Justice T. Y. Sesiiagiri. 

Univeisities winch me intended to give cqunl facilities foi talent wlieiever it 
may be found should not be hampered by reslnctions as regards classes and creeds. 
They should tlnow open their poitals to all nlihc, irrespectnc of creed or caste I 
am, howevei, foi offering special scholarships to dcsening students belonging to back- 
ward communities I do not tliinlc nny hot-house c\pcinnent by winch particular 
communities me gt\cn special icpiescntation m the Limeisity will luuo the effect of 
stimulating education among such communities 


JaltLj Abdul. 


(a) There is at piescnt no pro\ lsion foi adequate icpre-cntalion of tlu* interests of part- 

icular communities on the governing bodies of the utmciMties which, naturally, 
leads to the saci dice of the need* of tho>e communities The principle of commun- 
al representation m the umvcisities should be lecogimed, tlu «ame proportion 
being maintained m thorn as m the Pro\ lticial Legislative councils Taking 
particulaily 7 the ease of the Muhammadans of India I think thev had better 
try liaid for their adequate representation in the University rather than in the 
Legislative councils 

The most deplorable stato of Muslim education m India gcneially, and m Bengal 
particulaily, demands that steps should be taken to safeguard its interest. It is 
the duty of Government, no less than that of the communities them- 
selves, that the different communities m India should come up to tlie same 
level of culture and education The swtu communities should be more sym- 
pathetic tow aids any effoit of Government, or of the Muslim community, 
designed to further the education of the latter, and bring them to their 
level, as the advancement of India is hound to ho incomplete if any of its com- 
munities is not raised to an equal standaid of education 
Being thirty years behind them m taking to westein learning, the Muslim community 
require extra help at the hands of Government, and sympathy from and the 
good wishes of the sister communities to mako up the deficiency and keep pace 
in the future advancement of education 

(b) On the hoard of studies and the text-hook committees particular commnruties 

should have adequate representation on the same principle noted above, 

(c) Attached to every college maintained by Government Oi district hoards there 

must he separate hostels for Muslim students, and Government, by r contributions, 
should encourage the building of such hostels for students m other colleges 
maintained by particular communities It would certainly be to the advantage 
of students and to a certain extent to that of India as a w hole, if all Indian 
students were living together, hut on account of their different modes of 
living, of culture, and of religion and, in view of the fact that the Muslim 
students, as generally all other students, take more eagerly to the special hostels 
for them, it is m the interests and to tlie advancement of tlieir education that^ 
they f should he provided with separate boarding and lodging facilities 

A certain number of University and technical scholarships should be exclusively 
given to Muslim students and the same provision made for students of other 
backward communities and the so called depressed clashes The backwardness of 
Muhammadans m education, especially higher education, and the special circumstances 
of their middle classes, demand adequate and special provision for them 

In case of colleges established by particular communities, the University before 
granting affiliation should be satisfied as to the representation, to some extent at least, 
on the managing body of the college, of communities other than the one establishing it. 
The same principle should be adopted m the case of communal universities 
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Kadip. A F M Abdel 

'Muhammadans should bo represented on tho Syndicate of tho Calcutta University 
according to tho strength of their population in tho province At present as far os I 
know the} are not given any place amongst tho syndics \part from social or political 
considerations the arrangement 13 detrimental to tho best interests of education and ad 
vancement of learning which the Umvcrsitv has m view Not long ago a Muhammadan 
student who had taken his B A degree with Sanskrit as a compulsory subject wanted 
to proceed for his M \ m Sanskrit But ho was denied a place in tho lecture room of 
tho university profe or of Y edas The only thing which as far as I know stood in his 
"way v as his creed There is cv cry likelihood of a reenmneo of such events and a proper 
safeguard can be mado only by giving the Muhammadan a proper and legitimate share 
in the government of the Umv enqty 


Karim Maulvi Abdul 

(a) In the government of tho Uimcrsity the needs and interests of tho Muhammadan 
communitv houldbe pocialh considered Numerically the Musalmans prepon 
derate in the presidency of Bengal \s *mch they should have preponderated 
in tho gov emmg bodies of the University that is intended for tho education 
of all cLa ses of people in Bengal But far from this being tho ease since tho 
estahhJimcnt of the University tho community has nev cr had either by norm 
nation or by election even one sixteenth of the seats in theso bodies Notwith 
standing tho comparative backvvardnc sof tho Musalmans m western education 
they might reasonably claim a much larger sharo of representation w the 
administration of the University than they have hitherto had Under the 
new University Yet tho total number of fellows has been fixed at 100 of whom 
80 aro nominal d and 20 elected Tho reservation by tho Chancellor of the 
pow cr of nominating so many as four fifths of tho fellows perhaps with a view 
to preserve tho necessary equilibrium between tho different communities inter 
ested in the Unncrsity should have secured the representation of tho different 
communities on the different bodies of tho University m proportion to their 
numerical strength and communal importance Even if allowance were made 
for the difference in educational advancement their representation should on no 
account have been so absurdly disproportionato as it is at present That an 
overwhelming majority of even nominated fellows should have come from 
■one particular community is regarded as a grievance that calls for immediate 
redress There is no fixed prmciplo according to which selection is made by 
■Government It does not seem to have been always has don academia attain 
ments As for election smeotho introduction of the elective system not even a 
single Muhammadan has ever been returned although competent men were 
in the field Under such circumstances it is no wonder that the interests of 
the community have not only been systematically neglected but have sometimes 
been unjustly sacrificed This deplorablo stitc of things has prevailed too long 
to be permitted to continue any longer I hope and trust the Commission will 
see its way to make such recommendations as will remove the long standing 
grievances of the community by securing for its members adequate and effective 
repre entation in the administration of the University Unless this is done 
the ‘Muhaminadan fellows would he as at present in a hopeless minority 
and their voice would be too weak to protect the interests of their co religionists 
The statutory power of nomination reserved for the chancellor should be exer 
cised on some principle and a sufficient number of Musalmans should be selected 
by bun to be fellows of the Calcutta University After having given the matter 
much thought and taken into consideration the different points of view I have 
come to the conclusion that unless at least one third of the fellows be M 1 salmans 
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the interests of the community Mould not, under the ousting circumstances 
he sufficiently safcguaided I hn\c no doubt that the required number of quali- 
fied Musalmans Mould bo easily available If anyone thinks that such a number 
of competent Musalmans in Bengal and Assam Mould not bo forthcoming he is 
not, I am afiaul, fully auaieof the progicss tho community has lately made in 
education 

The number of Muhammadan fellou s to bo nominated and to bo elected should 
be fixed As foi the latter, they ranj be elected cither bv the general electorate or 
by a special electorate consisting of Muhammadan graduates, educational officers 
of some standing, and leputed oncnlal scholais If the election of the required 
number of Muhammadan fellons be secured it mattcis little m bother they are- 
elected by the geneial electoiate or by a special elccloiate The selected and 
elected Muhammadan fellou s should form a separate com t, u Inch should elect 
its own representatives on the Syndicate, the boaids of studies and other 
governing and advisoiy bodies of the University and also have the privilege of 
electmg some Muhammadan co-opted members In this connection I Mould beg 
to suggest that the elective sy stem, m Inch has an educative \ aluo of its ou n and 
which creates in the alumm of tho Unn ersity, as m ell as m others concerned m its 
affairs a particular interest, be extended to an appreciable extent It is desirable 
that at least half the number of fellou s be leturned by election 

A fair proportion of the higher appointments and of the ministerial posts under 
the Calcutta University should be given to qualified Musalmans In appointing, 
examiners also their claims should be taken into due consideration 

I am strongly of opuuon that the special needs and requirements of Musal- 
mans be taken into consideration m connection uitli the reorganisation 
of the Calcutta University, and these should not be left to the proposed Dacca 
University scheme for I have much misgiving as to how far the community 
will be really benefitted by the Dacca Umveisity Poor as the Musalmans are, 
I am afraid the cost of education in a icsidential university Mill piove too high 
to many of them to avail themselves of its benefits, and the special attraction held 
out to them m the shape of a faculty of Islamic studies and a Muhammadan college 
cannot induce them to overlook then pecuniary difficulty Besides the scope 
of a residential university being Imnted, a sufficiently large number of boys can- 
not be educated there Moreover, theie is no knon mg n hell the Dacca Univers- 
ity will come into existence A fedeial umveisity like that of Calcutta l" best 
suited foj the diffusion of lcnoM'ledge over a Mide area nitli a large population 
Such a process of expensive education is likely to go a gicat way m uplifting the 
pooi Musalmans of Bengal It is essentially necessary, theiefoie, that their 
special interests should be pioperly safeguaided in the Calcutta University 

(b) The needs and interests of particular communities with refeience to the courses 
of study also require careful consideration The English literature taught m 
Indian schools and colleges deals wnth English life and customs, English heroes 
and lieiomes, and English scenes and scenery, and, as such, it cannot prove as 
mteiestmg and useful to Indian boys as it should be Besides, it is difficult for 
them to thoroughly grasp things with which they are altogether unacquainted. 
Without a f aw knowledge of English history and the physical features of England 
and other continental countries boys can 'hardly form even a hazy idea of the 
subjects treated m English books Practical exclus’on of these subjects from 
the course of studies foi the matrieulation^examinetion has added much to the 
difficulties of the boys It is most desirable that an English literature dealing 
Math Indian life and history and depicting Indian scenes and sceneiy should 
be created for Indian boys, particularly for those preparing for the matriculation 
examination If the English language is to have a permanent place m the course 
of studies for Indian boys the creation of a literature of the kind suggested above 
is essential The present denationalising and disturbing tendencies, I am afraid, 
cannot be count ei acted unless such a literature is taught 
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Historical text books should be very judiciously selected Books containing mis 
representation oC fact3 and unjust criticisms of historical personages should not 
bo included m the list of text books Ibe object of teaching history being not 
so much to acquaint tho reader with dry facts and figures ns to inspire him with 
patriotic feelings and noble impulses such books ns give without sacrificing truth 
jntcre ting and ennobling accounts of the great deeds of their great men of the 
past should bo prescribed as text books m history A history of Islam should 
be included in the curricula of studies for the university examinations 

Some of the Bengali text hooks prescribed for tho university examinations aro not 
suitable for Muhammadan boys These books deal with subjects ulueb though 
interesting to Hindu boys do not appeal to Muhammadan students being full 
of Hindu ideas and sentiments illustrations from Hindu history and mythology 
nnd quotations from tho Hindu Scriptures and classics They prove most unm 
tcresting and even distasteful to Musnhnans Instead of being inspired by 
Islamic ideas and ideals Muhammadan boy s imbibe non Muslim thoughts and 
con equcntly show non Muslim tendencies in their manners nnd behaviour Such 
books as draw largely upon tho historv traditions and scriptures of I lam and deal 
with subject, interesting and inspiring to Muhammadan youth should be mclud 
cd in tbo list of text books pre cribcd for tho umvcrsitv examination There 
aro some books of this kind in existence and experience has shown that an mckn 
ation on the part of tho authorities to encourage such publications brings m to 
tho market a sufficient number of them Tor tho uplifting of tho Mmalmans 
of tins presidency Bengali literature specially suited to their tastes and require 
monks is essentially necessary Measures that aio calculated to contribute to 
the improi ement of such a literature should bo adopted Tho formation of a board 
of studies for the Bengali language as separate from the existing board of 
Btudics for Sanskrit and Sanskrit languages with a sufficient number of Muham 
madan members and tho appointment of a reader for this purpose would be 
steps in this direction 

Books dialing with subjocts that are offensive to Musalmans or to anv other com 
mumty should not find a place in tho list of text books Passages calculated to 
wound the feelings of any community should bo carefully expunged from books 
that are not otherwise objectionable 

(cj The needs and interests of the Muhammadan community should he taken into 
due consideration m connection with lie arrangements for the residence of stu 
dents For want of suitable lodgings at educational centres Muhammadan 
stud nts find great difficulty in tho prosecution of their studies \\ hen Persian 
was the Court language many of the officers nnd member' of the different 
professions were Musalmans nnd a large number of Muhammadan students used to 
board and lodge with them to feed and otherwise help a student being considered 
by the Musalmans as a saeicd duty and a social obligation hen tho number 
of such philanthropic people considerably declined on aciount of the abolition 
of Persian as the Court language the students uppoitedby them had to shift for 
themselves This is on of the chief causes that had deterred the Musalmans 
from availing themselves to any appreciable extent of the advantages of the 
education impxited Hi English schools and colleges E\ en parents who can afford 
to pay the high cost of English education he itate to send their children far from 
home for tv ant of proper guardians In these days w hen there is great risk of y oung 
students catching contagion from their surroundings and of being led astray by 
mischievous people it is very un afe to keep them at stations where there is 
none to look after them In these circumstances it 13 urgently necessary that 
adequate hostel accommodation should be provided for Muhammadan student 
At least 1 alf of the money available for the provision of residential accom 
modation should be utilised for their benefit 

As on account of their poverty Musalmans arc unable to pay the bi 0 h seat rent charged 
in expensively constructed hostels cheaply built houses should be provided 
for them I am not in favour of costly edifices for the residence of students of 
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any community If boys accustomed to icmdc in scnntily fumislicd inimblo 
houses aio accommodated m W’cll-bmlt and well furnished structuics they are 
discontented when they go back t-o their old duelling It is most undesirable 
that, with a view to scenic their unnecessun comfoit, and to raise tlleir 
standaid of In mg, the taste of the boty should bo changed and a desire for 
such residential houses cieatcd in them as thc\ did not haiebcfoie coming to 
the educational institutions and u ill not have after lcav mg them As a rule 
such houses should be piowdcd as are genet all \ the duellings of the majority 
of those u ho come toiesidc m them Besides othei ad\ outages thisuill reduce 
the cost of education 

The clnef advantage of the les.dentml s\ stem he 1 ? in the oppoi limit \ it affords for the 
formation of chaiactci thiough the close association of pupils and preceptors 
This is the chief leason uhy the residential sj item prc\ ailed in olden times m 
most of the educational institutions in this country It uould be superfluous 
to say that Musalmans attach much impoitance (pci haps much more than the 
membeis of otliei communities do) not only to lcligion, but aho to morals and 
manneis, and they \iew with much disfa\our anj donation from the estab- 
lished social etKjuett-e Unless the residence of Muhammadan students is placed 
in charge of good Musalmans, and the atmosphere in which they live and move 
is Islamic, such deviation cannot be altogether avoided For example, a 
Christian professor may not sec anj thing objectionable in not only tolerating, 
but even in enforcing a football 01 hockey match at a time when Muham- 
madan boys should be engaged in then Maglmb (evening) piajers, and he may 
not have hesitation m calling foi a peg when lie finds himself run doun in the 
field Such occuriences, if they chance to happen, cannot but be viewed with 
alarm by the Musalmans, and cannot but dctiact from the popularity of the 
institutions concerned Such being the case, I would strongly urge the desira- 
bility of invariably putting Muhammadan students under the charge of Muham- 
madan professors, who can command the esteem and confidence of their 
co-religionists That the success of hostels to a great extent depends upon the 
judicious selection of their superintendents should never be lost sight of 


Khan, Mohomed Habibur Rahman. 


e various communities should be adequately represented on the various execut- 
ld academic committees of the University 

te proportion of the lepresentatives of the Muslim community, considering its number 
listing educational condition, should be 40 per cent 


Langley, G. H 

(a) Each community should be fairly represented because each subsenbes to the funds 
whereby the University is suppoited By fair representation also the interests 
of the vanous comm unities will be maintained 
( ) Couises of studies should be designed to meet the needs of the various commun- 
lties, but nairow sectarianism in the selection of subjects should be discouraged, 
(c) If any workable scheme can be devised it is advisable that students from different 
communities reading for higher examinations should reside together (answer to 
questions 4 and 7) - 


Latif, Syed Abdtjl, Khan Bahadur. 

There is a senous complaint against the Calcutta University that the needs 
ana interests of paiticular communities are not considered at all. This is due to the 
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Latif Syed Abdul Ivhan Bahadur — contd — Mahalan obis Prasanta Chandra— 
Mahtab The Hon hie Sir Bijaa Chand — Maitra Gofal Chandra — JIajujidap 
Pan chan an 

fact that representatives of these communities are not on the boards of the University 
Hindus and Muhammadans are mainly the students of schools and colleges under the 
Calcutta University but while Hindus aro fully represented Muhammadans are almost 
entirely ignored The result has given rise to the complaint that it is a Hindu uni 
versity .Che Mussalman whi h is recognised to be an impartial organ of Musal 
mans with no quarrel with the Hin dus has from time to time pointed out instances 
of injustice to Muslim students In its issue of December 14th 1917 it has ablv 
pointed out some of the grievances of Muhammadans which can hardly be expected 
to be removed as long as the existing constitution of the Calcutta University continues 
There is no doubt that the representatives of one community cannot appreciate or 
realise the difficulties of students belonging to another and it is only by the association 
of the members of different communities on the Senate and Syndicate that their angle 
of vision may be changed and the defects of exclusiveness from which the Calcutta 
University now suffers may be removed 


Mahalan obis Prasanta Chandra 

It is necessary under existing social conditions to make some provision for com 
m uml needs But the general ideal should be a fundamental unity m academic needs 
rather than diversiti of purpose for different sections of the people 

The University though making adequate provi ion should never encourage the general 
tendency of our social life to differentiate itself into an ever increasing number of water 
tight and to a great extent mutually exclusive compartments A proper and fundament 
ally unified differentiation is a different matter altogether but it must be admitted that 
the present artificial process of innumerable cleavages m our society is not a thing to be 
encouraged 


Mahtab The Hon ble Sir Bijvy Chand 

I do not think any such special consideration is necessary m the government 
of the University but such consideration is necessary in fixing the vernacular courses 
of study each community being given the opportunity to study its own vernacular 
literature and there should be separate messes for Hindus Muhammadans and. 
Christians according as the number of students belonging to any of these communities 
may require in any college Besides this there should be no other distinction The 
general principle of education and discipline should be the same m every case 


Maitra Gopal Chandra 

(a) The government of the University should be in the hands of the most competent 
persons irrespective of the communities to which they may belong 
(&) As to courses of study communal interests need be con idered only in recognising 
the different scriptural languages as equally important subjects of study ° 
(c) There should under existing circumstances be separate residential arrangements 
but not separate colle 0 es for different communities 


Majttmdar Panohanan 

(5) Books on Hindu and Muhammadan rebgion or divinity may be introduced into 
the courses ® 

(c) Provision should be made for the residence of the depressed classes of the Hindu 
community 
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Masood, Syed Boss. 

The various communities should be adequately represented on the various executive 
and academic committees of the Umvcisity 

McDougall, Miss Eleanor 

(c) I think that the needs and intei ests of special communities should be considered 
with regard only to this 

Mitra, The Hon’ble Bai Mahendr \ Chandra, Bahadur 

(a) A proportionate numbei of lepiesentatives from all communities must form the 

governing body of the University This proportion should be accoiding to 
the numbei of students in each particular community that receive education 

(b) There should not be different courses of study for different communities except 

m the vernaculars 

(c) Separate residence for separate commumties should be provided for 

Mitra, Bam Charan 

X think that only m residential anangements should there be some distinction 
between Hindu and Muhammadan students, but even this may be done away with 
with the unanimous consent of the boaiders 


Mohammad, Dr Wat.i. 

It is perhaps very unfortunate that the needs and interest* of the various com- 
munities m India are not always identical This is due to differences in religion, ideals, _ 
traditions, manners, the language of its classical and sacred hteratuie Muhammadans, 
for instance, form an important mmonty and their just claims cannot be ignored I n 
Bengal, though over half the population is Muhammadan, yet their education, both ele- 
mentary and advanced, has been seriously neglected Government is ahve to this 
state of affairs and has taken special measures to remove the disparity The granting 
of special concessions in the form of exemption from fees, together with special scholar- 
ships, provision of hostels, the appointment of special Muhammadan inspectors, and 
the improvement of Maktabs and Madrassahs have all Helped elementary education 
In higher education Muslims are still backward Taking the figures for 1915 16 we 
find that, out of a total of 55,489 students receiving university education in British India, 
only 5,992 were Muhammadans This gives a percentage of only 10 8 whde Muham- 
madans form nearly 23 per cent of the total population of India — these figures become 
still more startbng when we bear m mmd that in Bengal more than half the population 
is Muhammadan The Calcutta University Calendar shows that in the various governing 
bodies of the University (like the Senate and the Syndicate) Muhammadans are conspic- 
uous by their absence What is more deplorable is the non-existence of Muslim profes- 
sors on the staffs of Government or private colleges Even the few assistant professor 
ships of Persian and Arabic are scarce When it is borne m mmd that the public a 
mmistiation demands a fair representation of all the important communities of 
presidency, and that public servants cannot be trained except at the universities, 0 
problem becomes of the utmost importance 

(a) It is evidently necessary that 'on the various controlling bodies of the universities 
Muhammadan interests should be adequately represented and props y 
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safeguarded It may be urged that owing to the scarcity of Muhammadans on 
the professoriates of the colleges suitable representatives are not forthcoming 
Until suitable Muslim professors from Bengal are available it may be necessarv 
to import professors from other provinces of India The M A. 0 College 
Aligarh the Islamia College Peshawar and the Islamia College Lahore could 
perhaps spare a few capable men for either temporary or permanent service in 
Bengal Specially trained men can bp secured by offering special scholarships 
for advanced study in India and abroad I attach great importance to the 
adequate representation of Muhammadans m the government of the University 
and consider it a question of vital importance deserving the careful attention of 
Government and the public 

.(&) The Dacca University scheme contemplates the creation of a department of Islamio 
studies This is a much needed improvement and will he welcomed by Muham 
madans A department of Islamic studies on the same lines should be created in 
Calcutta and perhaps at other important places It is essential for the success 
of this experiment that the existing midrassahs which are to serve as feeders 
should be reformed and improved without unnecessary delaj 
There is a general complaint among Muhammadan students of Bengal that 
no arrangements for teaching Arabic and Persian exist in many of the import 
ant colleges Thi3 can be easily remedied by the appointment of Arabic and 
Persian professors Urdu should be recognised as a vernacular for such Muham 
madan students as do not want to take up Bengali Special scholarships 
medals and prizes should be given to Muhammadan students seeking higher edn 
cation It is not difficult to devi e means to encourage Muhammadans if a 
genuine effort were made and co operation secured 

<c) Muhammadans take to the residential system much more easily than Hindu 
students This is owing to the absence of any ngid caste system or any 
hard social restnctions If special hostels for Muhammadan students are 
established and facihties for religious instruction are provided Muhammadan 
Btudents would flock to them Such hostels should not be isolated from others 
but Bhould form a part of the general residential system In the Punjab in 
hostels attached to Government and mi sion colleges Muslim and Hindu stu 
dents live not only m adjoining rooms but often in the same dormitory Their 
dining halls and kitchens however are separate In Allahabad they have got 
separate hostels situated near each other but having their own management 
kitchen and dining ball I aln strongly opposed to segregation on the basis 
of religion or caste or creed but would under existing social conditions have 
different wings of the same hostel reserved for different communities 


Mukepjee Adhar Chandra 
Communal representation is not desirable in the University 


Mukhirji Panchanandas 


I strongly think that the needs and interests of particular communities should be 
specially considered in the residential and other arrangements of the University and its 
constituent colleges But I do not think that it is desirable or necessaiy —except perhaps 
m the case of Muhammadans— that there should be any special representation of 
particular communities in the government of the University As regards courses of 
study the needs and ^terests of particular communities should be consulted with 
reference to the study of the second languages and the vernaculars 
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Muraricliand College, Sylliefc. 

(a) and (b) None 

(c) Residential and messing anangements for separate religious denominations and 
. such sub castes as by custom me not allowed in the general Ii03tcl and the mess 
Tlieie may bo one gcncial hostel with a single messing arrangement for those 
students who have no ichgious picjudices (view of some of us). 


Nag, P N 

(a) and (6) The needs and interests of paiticulai communities should be specially con- 
sidered, according to their cducational and numerical strength, m the government 
of the University and in its oourses of study Men of talent and ability, when 
available, should represent the interests of particular communities 

Naik, K. G. 

(a) and (b) At the portals of the University all communal differences should vanish. 

(c) Residential facilities should be provided for all communities, if possible} 

Nandy, The Hon’ble Maharajah Sir Manindka Chandra. 

(a) and (b) Communal needs and interests should have no consideration either in 
the government of the University or in its courses of study. 

(c) In residential and kitchen arrangements, however, the special habits and tradi- 
tions of the particular communities should be respected. Encouragement may 
be given to the baekwaid classes by making special grants for their education 
as well as residence. 


NANJUNDAyyA, H Y. 

(a) In the government of the University it goes without saying that persons 
versed in all the blanches of learning pursued should-have a share In the lay 
element (which should also be selected with an eye to seeming the services of 
men interested and capable of takmg an intelligent shaie in the advancement of 
learning) all important sections of the people for whose benefit the University 
exists should be duly represented In an Indian university the Indian ele- 
ment should be predominant — I mean among the lay portion of it The 
Musalmans have a somewdiat different idea] of education as regards languages 
and so they should find a place 

(&) Those who wish to study branches of Sanskrit Iearnmg and the vernacular lan- 
guages and of Musalman cultuie (wheie there is a demand for it) should have 
then needs supphed as far as possible 

(c) In residential and messing arrangements the broad distinctions of caste and race, 
to the extent they are respected in the province of* the University generally* 
should be respected. 

~~ Neogi, Dr P. 

(a) and (6) In this connection I would strongly urge for special educational facilities 
for what are called the depressed clashes of the Hindu community such as- 
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the Namasudras the Sliahas the Dhobis Ragdis etc I don t know their 
exact numerical strength but I think thej form a \ er j large percentage of 
the Hindu population of Bengal Their degraded social position poverty and 
misery can only be removed through education in which they are ex cep 
tionally baokward Special facilities have justlj been given to Muhammadan* 
for their education in schools as well as in colleges For example every 
Government school is hound to accept a certain percentage of Muhammadan 
students as free students Then there are special scholarships for Mubaxn 
madan students awarded on the results of the matriculation and inteimediate 
examinations and special hostels for Muhammadan students have been built 
everywhere I would strongly plead for the same if not more liberal treat 
meat for the depressed classes who are infinitely more backward in education 
than Muhammadans My specific recommendations on the subject are the 
following — 

(i) A schedule of the communities forming the depressed olasses should be prepared 
and Government should instruct the schools maintained or aided by them 
to admit poor students belonging to these classes as free students up to 5 per 
cent of the total number of students in the schools 
(u) Twenty special scholarships of the value of Rs 10 each and ten of the i alue of 
Rs 16 each should be given by Government to students belonging to these 
classes on the results of the matriculation and the intermediate examinations 
respectively 

(m) A special central hostel for students belonging to these classes should bo built 
at Calcutta and m other centres suitable arrangements for their residence 
should be made I oiten find that a student belonging to this class is unable 
to find a seat in ordinarj hostels or mes es At the same tune a separate 
mess in a separate hired building for three or four students of this type costs 
a good deal Wo in Raj shah i have solved the difficulty by starting what is 
called a Liberal Mess in which be ides students belonging to the o cla ses 
students of other higher castes who have no objection to live with them are 
put In this way Brahmans Ivaj asthas and students of other castes live with 
the sons of the depressed classes and the mess expenses are shared by them 
all I do not know if tho same bj stem prevails at other places If it does 
not I would strongly recommend that a Liberal Me s on the system followed 
at Rajshahi he established in connection with every secondary school and 
college not only in Bengal but throughout India 
(iv) At least two graduates belonging to the depressed olas es should be nominated 
fellows of the University so that they may bring their special grievances to the 
notice of the University 


North Bengal Zammdars Association Bangpur 

{a) No other test than that of education is deemed necessary 

(6) No course of study calculated to ‘wound the religious feelings of any co mm unity 
should he prescribed 

(c) Residential arrangements should be made with due regard to the religious suscep 
tibihlies of the students 


Paranipye The Hon ble Mr R P 

I am strongly of opinion that no communal considerations should be introduced 
in the government of the University The Senate and the Syndicate should consist 
of tho best men. As regards courses of study it 13 natural that some subjects may specially 
appeal to some special community e g Persian and Arabic to Muhammadans Sanskrit 
to Hmdns Avcsta and Rahlavi to Parsis Pah to Buddhists etc The Senate or at least 
VOL XN 2e 
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tho boards of study, should contain representatives of all the subjects which the university 
offeis to teach end the Umveisity should aim at teaching all subjects for which there is a 
demand It should so airango its courses that they are not too narrowly sectarian Thus, 
I would dopiecato a couiso of Sanskrit for Jams m which no books, but tlioso by Jam 
authors, aio piescnbcd Every student of Sanskrit should have some knowledge of tho 
literature contained in Sansknt as a vliolo beforo specialising in one particular branch 

In tho matter of soparato institutions for difTetent communities I dcprccato tho found- 
ation of communal universities or even colleges I am n llhng to allow only soparate hostels 
at tho most, but I would prefer a hostel for all classes, tho mosses only being distmet for 
diffeient classes In tlus way all classes of young men will liavo ample opportunities 
of coimng together and will begin to feel unconsciously that they arc Indians first and 
foremost, and not members of their sopai ate little communities only This is tho im- 
pression that I "want them to take fiom then education, and not merely the prescribed 
amount of book-lcaimng m vanous subjects 


Raiiim, The ITon’ble Mr Justice Arduk 

(а) Speaking for tho Muhammadans it is extremely important that they should be 

adequately represented m the government of the University, including the 
Senate, the Syndicate, the board of studies, and the examining board, and also or 
the governing bodies of hostels, messes, and lodgings I may here mention 
that the practice m the Calcutta University of insisting upon the names of the 
candidates to be wntten on the ansv cr papers has long been a matter oi 
complaint m the Muhammadan community and, I think, m fairness to the 
exammers themselves, the system should be changed In Madras the name' 
of the examinees aie not divulged, but I have not lieaid that any incon 
vemence is caused thereby As for the couiscs of study I would recommend 
that Islamic history be lecogmsed at least as an optional subject 

(б) In any system of higher education of women, the cultivation of the fine arts, es- 

pecially music and painting, should have a special place. In schools for women 
the care and management of children, the domestic arts, and the art of house- 
keeping should be an indispensable part of the curriculum 

(c) Speaking for the Muhammadan community the great difficulty m the way of 
higher education among the women is the custom of purdah It is, no doubt, 
showing some signs of weakening, and many f ami hes ere now prepared to send 
their girls to ordinary girls’ schools up to twelve or thirteen years of age At 
present, therefore, higher education among Musalman women would only be 
possible if a college were to be founded at each umversity centre for Muham- 
madan purdahnashm girls, wholly staffed by v omen teachers, and all necessary 
arrangements be made for the observance of purdah Among them such 
early marriages as prevail among tho Hindus are not largely in vogue On 
the average they are married between 1 the ages of sixteen and twenty-two. 
Wherevei it be not feasible to establish a college such as is suggested the onfy 
other ^course is to organise home classes and provide women teachers to go 
round^and'take those classes 


Rat, Dr. Bidhan Chandra 

(a) The government of the Umversity should be vested (as I have explained m 
answer to question 14) m the Senate, which should consist of members elected 
from different constituencies Such constituencies should be chosen with an 
eye to their usefulness from an educational standpoint. No representative of 
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any particular class or sect as such should liavo any placo there The chief 
communities that should be represented besides those directly connected with 
educational institutions are — 

(i) Commercial and business men 
( 11 ) Engineers 
(uij Medical men 

^iy) Literary scholars of eminence 

(\ ) Men connected with the spread of education among the masses and tho backward 
clae.es. 

(\n) Women s education should bo directh represented by women 
(6) In chooang courses of study great efforts liavo been made in tho past to avoid 
such studies as might offend particular communities Tor oxnmplo the study 
of tho growth and practice of different religious faiths may ha\o been omitted 
because it was felt that the unnersity teaching should prcscr\o a spirit of 
neutrality in such matters. But if these nro taught from a purely educational 
standpoint they could hurt the religious susceptibilities of only n fow 
(e) Happily tho broad dividing line between youths of different castes and religions 
l fast disappearing No scheme of reform should bo adopted w Inch may operato 
directly or indirectlv to widen It It is painful to a sensitive mind to see that 
students among whom a sj int of bonhomie should be paramount base to live 
apart eat separately and feet differently bccau oof tho rales which have been 
instituted in a lio tel in conforralU to the w i bes of a few I have opportunities 
of knowing that such feeling of aloofness and mutual separation aro fa t van 
telling ClflR. os and sections thero mu t be but why c tabh h tl cm rmong 
students during college life ? Differential treatment is still cudcnt in insti ubons 
where youths of different nationalities re hie Truo thero nro differences in 
tho modo of life customs etc rnd they will bo there but tlioy aro neco3 ar\ 
evil and eiaratc arrangements should t ot pre\ad m one fart of tho mstitu 
tion winch are not fotird m mother 


Bay hlANMATHANATn 

(a) The needs and the interests of particular communities need not bo specially con 
sidered in the go\ eminent of tho University except that m tho Senate of the 
University there ought to bo men competent to deal with tho particular oour*es 
of study which may havo to bo framed to Buit tho needs of particular 
communities The only question then is —Who nro most competent to advance, 

tho interests of learning — tho different interests should be represented but not 
the different communities 

(l>) Tho needs of particular communities may bo considered to 6ome extent in respect 
of the courses of study e g Arabic Persian and agriculture 
(e) In tho hostel arrangements tho special needs and interests of particular commun 
itics may have to be considered but there need bo no special arrangement with 
regard to the facilities of admi sion to educational institutions 


Bay, Sarat Chandra 


As regards education no consideration should bo made for any particular com 
munity Only as regards residential arrangements necessary consideration may bo 
made to suit the convenience of thp particular community 
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Ray, Satis Ciiandra. 

I ngieo ill at- tbo needs end interests of pnrliculnr communities should be differen- 
tiated in tbo courses o£ study, m the residential arrangements, and in the government 
of tlio University But I Mould guard against the danger of subordinating general 
interests or national culturo to communal interests or culture. 

I would not rcduco tbo standard of o' ammation because a particular community 
requires special encouragement, or that special examinations should be instituted for 
testing tbo fitnesB of its membeis for special callings and professions, because it is 
backward in education This course is bound to excito needless jealousy in tbo com- 
munity receiving least favoured treatment and will tend to degrade the callings and 
professions by tbo introduction of men with a loner standard of unucrsity education 


Reyazuddin, Syed, Quazi. 

(а) The needs and interests of particular communities should be specially considered 

according to their population My special interest concerns tlio Muhammadan 
community Now, 52 per cent of the population of Bengal belong to this commun 
ity And they ought to be represented by 52 jicr cent on tlio Senate and the 
Syndicate of tbo University to look after the interests of the students of the com- 
munity The education of the community should not depend on the discretion 
of the other community, which is its rival, in every affair Some scandals 
have already been brought to notice as to the results of the examination, which 
are conducted by, with a few exceptions of Europeans, Hindus In the 
government of the University unless there are Muhammadan members m 
proportion to their population the difficulties and disadvantages of the Muham- 
madan community would not disappear There should bo a proportionate 
number of inspecting and teaching staff, also examiners. 

(б) In the course of study also books mitten m the vernaculars and in Enghsh by 

Muhammadan authors should bo introduced into the curricula 
A similar number of membeis should represent tlie text book committee 
(c) Of the money spent on education if 52 per cent be allotted for the education of 
Muhammadan students, and Muhammadan students are helped m the shape of 
stipends (as the Muhammadan community is too pool to bear all the expenses) a 
residential arrangement is possible 

I believe Muhammadans have a right to claim these privileges as of right 
Before these changes are effected the names of all the examinees should not be wntten 
on the answer books as has been adopted m the Allahabad University. 


Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Bahadur 

la) and (6) The communal intei est should not be allowed to interfere with the govern- 
ment of the University or the course of study 
(c) Separate hostels should be provided foi the diffeient communities 

Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath- 

(a) The Muhammadan community considers that it is very poorly represented in the 

Senate of the University I think a few more Muhammadan members may 
be added to the Senate 

(b) and (c) I do not think that particular communities have any real grievance either 

m the course of study or m its residential and other arrangements. 
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Satia Mfohnad 

(c) If the re idcntial system bo adopted I think tint proper care should bo taken for 
the accommodation of student* of democmilo classes (I u c this term to denote 
tho-'e classes which tiro u uolly but sometimes verj unjustly et}Ied depressed 
clvwca) It is a standing complaint tint at the prrvnt time tho hostels attached 
to colleges are practiralh the monopoly of ft few aristocratic cK ses— n of the 

Brahman*, tho ha} a tlm the \ aid} o. and tho hnbnaka Members of demo 
craliccLwes are cither not admitted or {fatal! admitted the} aro allowed to 
Itvo not as a matter of right but as a matter of grace. If an} student of the 
orthodox type demurs to living with them in the samo room and taking mud" 
m tho Fame dining hall tho unfortunate student is asked to remove to some 
other place and take Id* meal* in his own room Tho writer knows of several 
In. tances where this atato of things has actually cx stod 
Now members of democratic c!we* feci that in at least those hostels which have been 
constructed at public expense the} Invo the Name right as members of other classes. 
Thej expect that the} rhoul l be admitted freely and allowed to live in a manner con-Lstent 
with their ideas of relf rv-.]>ect and dignita It wii! not do if separate hostels aro opened 
for them for in that cav at least twenty fivo separate communal hostels should bo 
opened for each college one for the use of etch particular communit} 

Tliat being clearh impo nble tho on!} fra il Jo solution is that the hostels should 
bo declared freely open to all clashes of students. The Government as a matter of 
principle does not make any distinction of caste or creed in points of law or empio} 
ment The same principle rtioul 1 he adopted In this case Tlioso students or communal 
leaders, who find it irrcli, wus to dino with thiir fellow brethren of other castes should 
be asked to shift for them*elvrs, or construct hostels at their own expense They 
should not bo allowed or encouraged to introduce a feeling of discord in tho puro academic 
almo phctc 


S \jia\, Rat Bahadur Bhaovati 

I would recommend separate universities for special needs ond interests of parti 
cular communities To prowdo for their special needs and interests m o umversit} that 
is to cater for tho general population will bo ineffective and o eourco of trouble. 


Sakyal, Nisikanta 

Tlicro need bo no cut and dry rule Tho University should havo freedom to adopt 
what appears to it to bo tho best policy But no prmciplo should bo acceptable which 
stands in tho way of acadcmio efficiency 

Neither tho Hindus nor tho Muhammadans havo accepted for women of their 
communities higher education ob imparted in tho present Institutions There should bo 
no unduo expansion of such education ot their expenso until it can bo mado ncceptablo 
to them 


Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr Tej Bahadur 

(a) and (6) X am not m favour of any communal representation in tho government 
of tho Umversit} nor do I think that it is possiblo to design courses of study with 
reference to tho needs and interests of a particular community 
{e) As residential arrangements, I should prefer Hindu and Muhammadan students 
living m the samo hostels though necessarily separate arrangements will havo to 
bo mado for their boatd. 
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Sarkak, Gobal Chandra — Saricar, Kalirada — Sasjri, Rai Rajlndra Cuardra, 

Bahadur — S aaied, Abdullah Abu 


Sarkar, Gopal Chandra. 

Except in rospect of residential arrangements, and m proscribing courses of study, , 
I do not think that special considerations are necessary m the government of the 
University in the mtoiests of any paiticular community. 


' Sarkar, Kalipada. 

I am not for making distinctions of the soit contemplated so far as education, 
puie and simple, is concerned Tkeie must bo one standard and one rule for all * It 
is preposterous to think, for example, of a Muhammadan student being allowed to 
graduate with a simpler course of study than his TTmdu and college mate 

But, m certain pecumaiy matteis, as, for example, college and examination fees, 
prizes, medals, and the like, some eousideiation may be shown to backward areas or 
communities Those aieas 01 communities should be represented in the government 
of the University. 


Sastri, Rai Rajendra Chandra, Bahadur 

When Hindus and Muhammadans and, possibly, othei sections of the people are 
going to have universities of their own, no special consideration need be shown to them 
either m the management of the University or m regulating its courses of study 
It is only residential and other airangements that call for consideration m the case of 
important sections of the people 


Sayied, Abdullah Abu. 

Rightly or wrongly theie is a strong feehng amongst Muhammadans that though 
they are numerically supenor to othei communities m Bengal, and are making eveiy effort', 
to advance m education, very little regaid is paid to their requu ements m the University 
Cases like that of a Muhammadan Sanskrit student being lemoved from the University 1 
class on the ground of his faith naturally cause strong resentment and Muhammadans j 
reasonably feel that had they been given a proper share m the government of the Uni- , 
versity such sectarian prejudices could have been effectively checked The community 
has repeatedly urged upon -the University the desirability of domg away with the / 
practice of the examinees’ names being wiitten on answer papers, but hitherto to no pur- / 
pose To get an insight of vdiat the community feels regarding the constitution of the 
University, I would invite a reference to the issues of December 14th and 21st of the 
Mussulman ” of Calcutta Although Pei sian and Arabic aie taught in many of the 
colleges affiliated to the University, m the cultivation of which Muhammadans are 
deeply mterested, it is to be regretted that there has not been for several years past, 
and even at present, a single member on the Syndicate of the University who is mter- 
ested in their studies University publications on these subjects seldom come out 
punctually, and some have never seen the light, though their pubhcation has been pro- 
mised since the inception of the new regulations Besides, the few members of the 
community that are on the Senate aie mainly taken from those not connected with 
collegiate education which they are supposed, to control Provision for at least tw r o 
Muhammadan members on the Syndicate and 20 on the Senate should be made 

Since Muhammadans are more cosmopohtan than any other community m India 
it is necessary to offer for the proper education of the youths of that community a course 
on Islamic history and civilisation, alternating with some other subject throughout eir 
university career At present, such a provision exists only in the post-gi actuate course , 
of history, but this should begin earlier from the I A stage rising up to the M A n 
no case can the argument of teaching people their own glorious past be applied wi 
greater force than m that of the Muhammadans 
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Scottish Churches Collego Senatus Calcutta — Seal Dr Drajenuiianatii— Sek Bitin 
eeuabi 


Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta 

(а) "N o consider that any very marked adaptation of tho University to tho needs and 

interests of particular communities is alien to tho very idea of a university 
Normal!} if discussion is kept on purely ncadcinio lines no question should 
anso in the University ns to tbo particular community to v.hicli a student 
belongs "Wo do not therefore think that any formal provision should bo mado 
for tho representation of particular communities m tho government of tho 
University Wo consider that this should bo left to tho practical common 
sonso and public spirit of tho electorates or nominating authorities At tho 
same time tho University should regard it as one of its functions to sco that 
tho needs of a particular community aro not overlooked and that every 
encouragement is given to backward communities 

(б) As to courses of study wo nro of opinion that n sufficient number of options 

would meet all tho requirements hero 

(e) The prowsion for Hie nrjous communities in regard to residential arrangements 
should bo left to tbo different colleges acting either separately or through 
voluntary co-operation 


Seal Dr Brajexdranatii 


My schenio of a pros incial educational council with tho control of general policy and 
financial management uould provido for tho representation on an elccltio basis of tho 
pnncipal interests and communities but tho Senatus Acodomicus in clmrgo of educational 
administration (including courses of study and examinations) will bo composed of ropre 
sentatn ca of tho teachers in all tho facultio general as well as technological with co opted 
experts and specialists and business and professional mon chosen in tho interests of cdu 
cational efficiency without rcforcnco to tho claims of communities So far as residential 
and other arrangements aro concerned tho educationally backward communities or those 
below tho wator line (Iiko tho Muhammadans on tho ono hand and tho Sahas 
Suvarna V anils Ttigts Baruis and Namasulras on tho other) havo separate claims on 
tho public funds and should be roprosentod on tho students rosidenco committees in tho 
University but overy collego hostel Bhould provido an additional heterodox department 
which should bo opened to members of all communities without distinction of casto or 
creed Tho humiliating position assignod to students of the so called lower castes 
in somo hostels (not all pnvato institutions) is a running eoro which should bo stopped 
at once 


Sen Bifinbehari 

Tho University lias been founded on a secular baai3 and on the principle of equality 
In the republic of learning no sectarian considerations should be allowed to interfere with 
higher training The walls of separation between classes and creeds should go down under 
the influence of liberal culture and the University Bhould promote social intercourse 
among all classes of students with due respect for their religious principles A common 
intellectual kinship and rivalry should take the place of petty strifes separating one com 
munity from another Freedom of thought and spirit of intellectual inquiry will remove 
all sectional prejudices Th© object of the University is to place all classes on a common 
intellectual platform If the Senate or the governing body of the University is composed 
of men of liberal culture there does not appear to be any necessity for safeguarding the 
interests of particular communities by a system of communal representation which if 
introduced will give rise to a number of factions and petty strifes prejudical to the best 
interests of the University as a corporate body 
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QUESTION 22 . 


Sen, Bipinbekaui — contd — Sen, Rai Bohiunt Najl.u, Bahadur — Sen, Dr S K — 
Sen, Rax Satis Chandba, Bahadui — Sen, Saiish Chandba 

% 

The Calcutta University has not been indifferent to the special needs of particular 
communities It has prescubed couises of studies suited to their requirements, and 
has alwajs acted m harmony with then religious and moral scruples 

But the boards of studies should be bcttei oigamsed by the admission to them of 
scholais and professors, other than fellows of the University, who have long specialised 
in the subjects for which tho boaids aie constituted It not infrequently happens that 
gentlemen who are fellows of the University, but who neither teach a subject nor have 
made a special study of it, are appointed to be membeis of the board m that subject 
I beg to suggest that members of the post graduate boards of studies should be members 
of the under-graduate boards of studies 

There should, howevei, be separate hostel arrangements for students belonging to 
diffeient communities 


Sen, Eai Boikunt Nate, Bahadur. 

(a) and ( b ) In the government of the University and in its courses of study no special 
consideration is required for the needs and interests of particular communities 
(c) Residential and other arrangements may be made for the Muhammadan community, 
Christian converts, and the domiciled community 


Sen Dr S. K 

(а) The mam points are the religious and social requirements of the Europeans, Eurasians, 

Native Christians, Hindus (Liberal) and (Orthodox), Brahmos, and other castes 
and sects If the ideals of the British universities and standards, with British 
elements dominating at present, are maintained, special consideration in the 
government of the Umversity is not required 

(б) As regards courses of study the interests of European men and women, Eurasians, 

and others with the same ideas should be considered in framing mechanics, music, 
drawing, and similar courses 

(c) It is difficult to obseive the difference m habits and sent im ents of Indians of 
different religions in England That idea should be encouraged by having 
general hostels Particular small accommodation for more orthodox types 
ought to be made in the beginning 


Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur. 

(а) In the government of the Umversity the needs and interests of particular communi- 

ties should be considered 

(б) Yes , but on no account should there be any lowering of the standard in the courses 

of study 
(c) Yes 


Sen, Satish Chandra 

(а) The constitution of the Umversity should be catholic and eclectic I do not consider 

that there is need for special communal representation 
I, however, think secondary schools, as forming the groundwork of the Umversity, 
should be adequately represented on the Umversity 

(б) It suffices if courses of study are various, as at present, to meet the choice of students 

of different sects 

(c) Residential arrangements should be made according to the requirements of the 
particular eommnmty to which the boarders belong I would strongly advocate 
a religious tiaming of the inmates withm the hostel 
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Sen Sorya Kumar— Sen Gupta Dr Narendranath— Sen Gupt\ Pr Nares 
Chandra 


Sen Surya Kumar 

(a) Particular communities should ha\o a share in the government of the University 
in proportion to the number of boys studying in colleges from their respective 
communities 

(ti) Iso special consideration in the course of stud,) should ho made in favour of any 
particular community 

(c) Residential arrangements may bo made for different communities at different places 
Any other arrangement in favour of a particular community should not bo made 
inasmuch as it is likely to result in discontent and bitterness of feeling 


Sen Gupta, Dr Narendranath 


1 am not in favour of representation of the particular religious or social units in 
the government of the University But arrangements should bo made for tbo residence 
of different scct3 and religious groups 

It 13 desirable however that tho different professions such as law teaching and 
medicine as well as tho mcrcaptilo commumt\ should bo represented on tho Senato, 

I have no sympatby with the Dacca University plan of introducing special degrees 
and special courses of Btudy for tho Muslim community 


Sen Gupta Dr Nares Chandra 

Thcro ought to ho considerable provision for freo tuition and boarding as well as 
partial remission of fees for poor students of all communities— especially of backward 
communities 

Tho interests of Muhammadans should bo considered in tho designing of tho courses by 
giving to Arabic and Persian tho samo place as Sanskrit If thoj so desire Muhammadans 
may endow special chairs for Islamic studies but I do not tlunk tho University is called 
upon to provide in a special manner for such studies m the present circumstances 

I do not think that thcro aro any special interests which ought to ho secured in tho 
government of tho University The only possiblo interests aro those of Muhammadans 
and Anglo Indians But I think it would bo against principle to give to Muhammadans 
and Anglo Indians as Buch a right to have representatives in the Senate High academic 
qualifications and interest in education ore essential in every member of tho governing 
body of tho University Where a Muhammadan or Anglo Indian has such qualifications 
he should bo appointed by all means but no one should be appointed merely because he 
is a member of a particular community 

I am of opinion that tho number of elected fellows ought to be largely increased 
If that is done there is a sufficiently large number of Muhammadan graduates who may 
if they are so inclined return quite a decent number of Muhammadan fellows by getting 
themselves registered and voting in a block 

To look upon education from tho point of view of sectional interests is a pernicious 
habit and should not be encouraged On this matter it should be remembered that 
questions on which the interests of Muhammadans go against those of others arise in tho 
Senate once in fifty years or more Tor tho sake of these rare occasions it would bo 
absurd to permanently weaken the Senate by bringing in members who are there not 
by virtue of their academic qualifications but because they aro supposed to look after 
the interests of a community 
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QbliSTION 2! 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan — Seramporc College, Seiampore Sharp, The Hon’ble 
Mr H Sheth, Pandit Haroovxnd Das T , Nyayatirtha, Vyakarantjrtila. 


Sen Gupta, Surendra Mohan. 

(«) I do not tlunk that paiticulai communities can be specially lepicsentcd on tho 
Sonate or tho Syndicate They should bo lopicscnted bygcncial electorates of 
schools and collcgos, as v ell as by mombcis of educated communities and bv 
bcnefactois and if they cannot come m by any of these channels I am afiaid they 
must bo satisfied with then lcpiesentation by Covcinmcnt nominees only 
(c) In residential airangcmcnts attention should bo paid to making separato airange- 
ments for special communities 

Serampore College, Scramporc 

We considei the Umvcisity should be Inoad enough m its aim and outlook as to 
be able to deal fauly and impartially w ith tho particular communities and mnioiities 
in its area No community ought to be made to feel th.it it cannot rely on liberal treat- 
ment and fair play 011 the part of tho umvcisity authontics Even prejudices should 
within reason be respected, piovidcd that thereby the rights and liberties of others are not 
interfered with This principle w e would catry into all three departments mentioned 
in the question A university that exercises its pow ers and privileges in a tyrannical way 7 , 
and drives minorities to foirn separatist independent organisations, is unworthy of the 
name 


Sharp, The II 011 blc Mi. 11 

The consideration of the needs and inteiesis of paiticulai classes is of gicat import- 
ance Among such communities m Bengal would be leckoned the Musalmans (who 
though numerically just over half the population, foim a minority among those who 
seek higher education), the Buddhists, and the depressed classes 

(а) The Musalmans lequne larger representation on the governing bodies This 

can best be ananged by the establishment of local umveisities at centres of Muham- 
madan population like Dacca and Chittagong and by tho devolution of examin- 
ations 

( б ) One of the chief complaints of the Musalmans has been the alleged difficulty of 

the Peisian course owing to insistence upon a certam knowledge of Arabic This 
has been partially remedied Another is tlie unacceptability to them of some of 
the books recommended for the study of the vernacualai m the matter of 
language, subject, and sentiment I have not heard of any complaints from 
Buddhists regarding tlie Pali course The suggestions made m my general note 
would probably remove any alleged hardships 
(c) Complaints are sometimes made that Musalmans have difficulty in gaming ad- 
mission to colleges and to hostels I am unable to say how far these complaints 
aie justified It is important that Musalmans should have their own hostels 
(to a considerable extent they now possess them) supervised by Muhammadan 
professors, and with arrangements foi religious observance, -which is much prized 
by this community 


Sheth, Pandit Hargovind Das T , Niyayatirtha, Yyakaranurtha 

The needs and mteiests of all important communities, mespective of their numbpr 
should be considered if they contribute towards the literature of the country, helping 
modern research in sciences, philosophy, language, etc The members of such com- 
munities should be given the opportunity of placing their views as regards the govern- 
ing body of the University , their literature should form a part of the courses o 
etudy and their views should be respected in residential and other arrangements. 
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8imi\ Kumar Mamndra Chard r a — iSinua Iamjianan — feincAii Tho lion bio Sir 

NlLRATAN — fcODMEKSFS 1 \\ — v5UHRAV> YRD\ IlAbSAN — feUIIIEAVV AKDY Z 11 

Zarid 


Sinua Kumar Manindra Chandra 

(a) (6) (c) Every effort should bo given to secure adequate representation for tho 
interests of particular communities such ns tlib Muhammadan ami the domiciled 
Anglo Indian and ever} attempt should bo mado to include representatives of 
such communities m tho deliberations of tho University This will help a cosmo 
poll tan view being taken of problems affecting tho University 


Sinua, Tanchanan 

Tho Calcutta University had always been undenominational and in tho best in 
tercsts of education should remain undenominational Tho needs and interests of parti 
cular communities need not ho specially considered either in its government or in its 
courses of study But there should bo separate residential arrangements for Hindus 
Mu- almans and Christians. 


Sircar, Tho Ilon’blo Sir Nilratan 

Tho interests of part cular communitios may ho ro^ogni od m tho residential arrange 
mints but thoy should bo altcgothcr ignored in tho government of tho University as well 
os in tho coursos of its study 


SuD'rr-nsEN, T W 

I do not think that tho present Umvcreity can bo fairly charged with any 
dehberato neglect of any particular community Muhammadans howover are of 
opinion that they do not got a fair representation upon tho Senate and the Syndicate 
and that tho Muhammadans on tho Senate are usually unconnected with collegiate 
education 


SUHRAMARDT, HASSAN 

(а) Proper representation of members of all communities is necessary to safeguard 

particular interests and answer peculiar requirements e g there is not a single 
Muhammadan on tho faculty of medicine 

(б) Only in general education 

(c) It is very necessary that easy and free social intercourse should bo encouraged 
to fight down casto and racial prejudice so that m the end an advanced student 
and Varsity man will break through tho shell of bigotry and denominational 
bias in a way nor thy of one ha\mg a liberal education and not simply get through 
certain stiff tests of an academical nature 


SUHRAWARDY, Z R ZaHID 

(a) The Muhammadan community backward as it is in education should receive 
special consideration and for this purpose the representatives in tho Senate 
should he increased so as to secure at least one third of tho number of senators 
from the members nf that community On tho Syndicate there should bo the 
samo proportion. Beside3 every institution should have a few Muhammadan 



question 22. 
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Suniuvv aiu>v , V B '/MUT—covId •— W/iuin, Shams ul-Ulntna Anu Nasj> — Wj mi, 
The Hon’l le Mi C M —Vi jm iams Bov d 0 vim ii mi. 


professois m tho gcncrnl line, mid not for Arabic find Persian only, n<i at present 
I undcrslniul there is not a single Muhammadan on tho staff of any college except 
for Arabic and Persian 

(b) In tho caso of Bengali speaking MnhainmndatiM Urdu should bo considered n<! a 

second language, along with Persian, Arabic, etc 

(c) W lth rcgai d to hostel accommodation and other facilities for Muhammadans I adopt 

the recommendations of tho Committee appointed by the Bengal Government 
to considci questions connected with Muhammadan Education in 1914 


Waiieed, Sliams-ul-Ulnmn Abu N \sp. 

(a) Tho Musalmans must have an effective hand in the government of tho University 
in order to promoto Muslim education and safeguard the peculiar interests 
of Muslim students “ Tho ratio of the number of Muslim senators to the 
total number of Indian senators should be equal to the ratio of tho Musalmnn 
population of Bengal to tho total population ” Tho Muslim fellows of the Uni- 
versity should be allowed to nominate an adequate numbci of representatives 
on the Syndicate from among themselves There should be, at least, one Muslim 
member on every board of studies If the study of Bengali be made compulsory 
on all students there should be adequate Muslim representation on tho board of 
studies for the Sanskritic languages (as this board also selects text-books m 
Bengali) m ordei to see that text-books containing expressions offensive to Mudim 
taste and feeling should not be selected In order to increase the number of Mus- 
lims qualified to sit on the Senate qualified Muslims should be appointed to the 
staff of the University Thcic should be Muslim representation on the gov ermng 
bodies of colleges 

(&) An Islamic course of studies, under a faculty of Islamic studies, combined with 
English, leading to the university degrees, should be prov ided Every college 
should make provision foi the teaching of Arabic, Persian, and Urdu The Univers- 
ity should make provision foi the study of the history of Islamic civilisation 
beginning fiom the nitcimediatc stage 

Though the value of hostel accommodation has been definitely recognised the actual 
accommodation piovided for Muslim students is quite out of proportion to their 
needs The University should make adequate provision foi hostel accommodation for 
Muslims Muslim students should be undci the superintendence of Muslim teachers 
Provision should be made for lehgious observances 

In order to ensure that Musalman students will be able to secure admission into 
colleges an adequate percentage of seats should be reserved foi them. 


Webb, Tlie Hon’ble Mr. C M. 

In Burma the community whose needs and mterests require to be specially consi- 
dered is the Burmese community I should deprecate any special consideration being 
given to any other community t The Umversity of Burma should be a purely national 
university guiding and co-ordinating the intellectual activities of the Burmese and of the 
indigenous races of the province 


Williams, Revd Garfield 

f 

(a) Eot at all m the government of the Umteistiy Veiy largely m the government 
of the colleges. 
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Williams Retd G vr field — conhl — VToudsw oltii Tho Hon bio Mr W C — ■Iusuf 
Khan Sahib Mauhi IIohamv *n 

(J<) ivot at all in tho university courses Colleges should bo at liberty to give what 
compulsory or optional teaching they hi o on any subject thoy like m any 
rcsidcnco or group of residences under their control 
(c) Tho University should havo nothing to do with this This is a matter for tho college 
authorities who should bo given power to do what they think best in respect 
of this matter 


Wordsm orth, Tho Hon bio Mr W C 

I consider that tho following should baa o their needs and interests specially considered 
in tho government of the University in its courses of studv and in its residential and 
other arrangements — 

(i) Tho Muhammadan community 
(ti) Thoso engaged tti Luropcan education 
(ui) Thoso engaged or interested in women a education 

It is advjsablo that efforts should bo mndo to interest tho non official and non cduca 
tional community both Indian and I uropcan in the affairs of the University Of recent 
y cars the university s intcqirctntion of tho needs of tho public it serves has been mainty 
inspired by one dominant personality with much resultant unrest A moro cathoho 
government nould fin o uider satisfaction and di arm much hostility A more catholic 
constitution of tho Senate mi A ht bo accompanied by tho reservation to C ovemment of th© 
right of nominating two membera of tho Sy ndicate this could bo used to nominate eg a 
Mu! smmadan when as is usual neither tho faculties nor tho Senato clcot one 


\ usuf Klian Salnb Maul\ i Moir \mm \d 

(a) It is desirablo in view of tho number of Muhammadans in tlus provmco and tho 
increasing proportion Of graduates among them that at least one third of tho 
total number of members of tho Senato should ho from thus section of tho com 
munity Of tho total number of a hundred senators fifteen should ho elected by tho 
registered graduates and of theso fifteen seven should bo Muhammadans For 
tho remaining members of tho Senato tho principlo of nominating one thud from 
tho Muhammadan ono third from tho Hindu and one thud from tho European 
community should bo recognised Thcro should ho no ex-officio fellows except 
the Rector Chancellor Vico Chancellor Member of Education and tho Director 
of Public Instruction Professors should bo among tho nominated membera 

(l>) It is a universal complaint among Muhammadans that religious instruction has 
not been recognised ns part of tbo curriculum and many orientalists have been of 
opinion that educational systems in this land should have been based on tho roll 
gious courses m tho existing institutions Tho University cannot givo satis 
faction to tho Muhammadan public until it makes sufficient provision in its courses 
of moral and religious text books which wifi in soma measuro compensate for the 
lack of scripture lessons and catechism in the school course I consider that this 
need cannot bo met until there is a strong representation of Muhammadans on 
tho senate text hook committeo and tho boards of study and faculties because 
the mere acceptance of tho principle is not enough it is necessary to havo a group 
of men with definite views empowered as also required by tho University to m 
troduco hooks 

(e) As far as possible separato hostels forMusalmans and Hindus Bhould bo constructed 
and whero tins 13 not feasible owing to the small number of members of either 
community they should have separate accommodation in the same house with m 
dependent messing arrangement Seats should be reserved for Muhammadan 
students in colleges and hostels according to the population of the division Hostel 
accommodation should bo provided for Muhammadan M A and law students 
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question 22. 


Zachamati, K. 


ZAOlIARTAn, K 

My general answer •would be • — “ Asiatic ns possible ” As n. free trader T do no( 
believe in tho protection of infant communities — and tlm for two broad reason 1 !, Vesicles 
spooial ones 

( 1 ) Communal representation and diviMOn arc inimical to tbo development of a 
corporate spirit On the other hand, they tend to create factions and cause 
questions to be decided not on their intrinsic merit, but on parU grounds. 

(n) They tend, further, to heep the communities spatially represented m a continued 
stalo of tutelage 

Tlioro is nothing so liuigorating and healthy ns having to stand np and fight 
•without special favour To these general reasons mnv he added special ones 
applying particularly' to a mm orsity. The component units of a university — 
which, like tbo State, is a commnmlm commumlahtm — arc not racial or reli- 
gious communities, but colleges The tc-d of a university is indeed whether it 
can melt divciso elements into a common culture — it must fuse, and not simply 
envelope. In this matter, we may take warning from the evil results of the 
division into “ Nations” m median nl universities Everyone knows of the 
secession of the Germans from Prague m 1400 Here is an example from Oxford 
“ A more sci ions fray than usual between northern and southern students m tbo 
University m 1334 led to the retreat of the former who , w itbdrew to set up 
a rival univcisity at Stamford . The King was forced to recall the 
Northerners ” 

Nevertheless, certain exceptions arc necessary 

(&) In the courses of study communal differences have, to a certain extent, to he con- 
sidered, c q , m allowing different vernaculars 
(c) In hostels different kitchens and dimng-lialls may he needed. (But see my 
answer to question 19 ) 




QUESTION 23 


(i) Are there any points in which your answers to the loregoing 

different m respect o! the needs of men and of women r 

(ii) To what extent and in what fields are additional and special 

education required for women P 
(ui) What are the peculiar difficulties and needs which affect the 
women in India P 


questions would he 
facihties for higher 
higher education of 


ANhWbRS 

Aiyer Sir P S Sivaswamy 

Additional and special facihties for higher education are required for women to 
enable them to take their pioper j laco in the professions of teaching and medicine 

The System of early marriage mterfores with the progress of higher education among 
Indian women hut I am inclined to think that with tho extension of the system of high 
schools and colleges staffed entirely by women there will bo less and less objection to 
the sending of girls to high schools and collegia for tho purpose of education Medical 
colleges run bv femnlo doctors and taking in onlv female pupils will soon become a neces 
sity In fact it has been engaging tho attontion of certain medical mi lonancs and I 
believe also of Government 


Au Nawab Nasirul Mamalek Mirza Shujaat Khan Bahadur 

(1) So far as the Muslim females are concerned their guidance should ho entrusted to 
Muslim gentlemen until the women are fit to give advice them elves 

(n) and (m) To the proper education of Muslim females purdah and early marriage 
are tho greatest obstacles Tho prejudice of the past years against any and 
ever} kind of female education has considerably diminished but as this cannot 
be got nd of m a short time rearrangement should ho made by appointing 
visiting female teachers who might go inside tho jmana and teach Mulim 
purdah girls Government should select important centres of Mn 1 m population 
and there encourage tho establishment of girls schools and liberally help the 
existing ones with tho ultimate view of mal mg them training schools for 
teachers Special caro should bo given to tho e places where old and aristo 
cratio Muslim families lu o to enb their sj mpathies and draw tho students from 
that class which will carry influence with the general public and popular] o female 
education The greatest difficulty at pre ent is to find trained female Muslim 
teachers even for the lowest forms and so far there seems to be no Government 
provision to remove this urgent want 


Association of University Women in India 

(1) It is not desirable that a lower standard should be required of women than of 
men m any department of study 

In regard to professions equally open to men and women it is suggested that the 
standard of work and the curriculum should he the same 
(u) The special needs of India make neces ary a framing in mothercraft and child 
culture and m domestic science and domestic amtation It is suggested that 
special diploma cour es m these subjects and in art applied arts home art* 
should be provided at a central teaching institute 
( 401 } 
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QUESTION 23. 


Association or University Women in India could , — Bam-rita, ,T. R. — Bantrji a, 
„ Dr. Pramatiianath — Bamutti, Omirandanatit. 


(in) Tho peculiar difficulties which nfTool tho education of womon in India nro: — 

(а) Tho 'purdah system 

(&) Tho practice of early marriage. 

(c) A widespread prejudice against oducauon, oven m its pritnnrj stages, based on 
more consci v atism 

(i d ) A widor spread fear of higher education as likely to unsettle women and unfit 
them for homo life. 

Tho chief needs aio : — 

(A) Training colleges 

(B) Women qualified and willing to imdcifako educational work both m schools and 

colleges It is thought that (he improvement of school education would help 
tho situation m legal d to tho highet education of women 

(C) Definite propaganda, Stirling up tho women who have received the advantages 
or higher education to a sense of somcc 

It is thought that tlieio should bo somo definite separate organisation to represent 
women m matters relating to the Umvcrsitv , and that women should, in addition, be 
represented on the Senate 

We would recommend that such scpai ate bodv should unhide — 

(1) Two rcpicsentatives of each affiliated college, one being the principal 

(2) Principals of affiliated schools 

(3) One repiesentativo of European secondni v schools 

(4) Two representatives of the Association of Umv ersily Women in India 

(б) One representative of the interests of medical students 

(6) Any other representative w horn it may be necessary to co opt from time to time 

That the Council should be a regulaily constituted bod\ meeting nt stated intervals and 
forwarding its recommendations to tho Syndicate 

That this Council should be recognised by the Senate and should be supplied with all / " 
the literature, etc , that is supplied to tho members of tho Senate. 


Banerjea, J R 

(i) No 

(n) For framing of teachers and for medical education Women cannot go in for law 
as they are not allow cd to piactiso in courts Tho career of a teacher, doctor, or 
inspectress is open to them Hence additional and special facilities for trai nin g 
of teachers and for medical education are required 
(iu) Girls in orthodox Hindu families are married early and hence tho higher education 
of women is seriously affected. 


Banerjea, Dr, Pramaihanath. 

The educational needs of women are not absolutely identical with those of men, 
but a course of general instruction is as necessary for tho former as for tho latter The 
question of special facilities for women should be carefully investigated with the help of 
persons who are intimately acquainted with the conditions of w omen’s education in 
this country 


BaEERJEE, GAUiiAHGANAlii. 

c< With scrappy teaching, with no preparation for her subsequent calling as wife 
$nd mother, without any comprehension of the position of a man as a citizen, she 
becomes the life-companion of the latter But the family is still the mainstay of the 
nation and will remain so as long as the hfe of the State is healthy. The whole erne 


Banerjee Gagranganatii — contd — Bakerjee Sir Gooboo Bass 


education of the boy •will give ua much less anxiety if all girls are trained for their 
duties as wives k^t efcoxijv — Dr Georg Kirschenstemenn Education for Citi eneJiip 
(i) (a) Tor women who wish to prosecute their studies regularly m schools and colleges 
preparing themselves for the university examinations I suggest that there 
ought to be a separate arrangement for instruction with courses of study 
specially adapted to the characteristic needs of Indian women Tor 
instance a graduated course in domestic economy principles of hygiene 
child psychology <03thetics fine arts etc should form a part of the university 
curricula for women in lieu of certain abstract and abstruse technical and 
scientific subjects e g advanced mathematics technology chemistry 
geology zoology etc 

(6) Tor women living under the anana system who owmg to special social and 
economic reasons cannot attend a course of study in schools or colleges 
affiliated to the University I propose that a special course of instruction 
suited to their peculiar needs should be maugurated and for this purpose 
stnctlv purdahna htn institutions (bhe the proposed Tikari College for 
Women) should be established where such a course could be completed 
within eight j ears beginning with their sixth year and ending with their 
fourteen 

(in) I consider the following causes as mainly affecting the higher education of women 
in India « — m 

(а) Too early marriage 

(б) Too early child bearing 

(c) The anana system 

(d) Depressed economic conditions of the middle class 

(e) Pecuhar social structure and environment 

(/) Want of strictly purdahnashm schools and colleges 


Bauerjee Sir Gooroo Dass 

(i) There re three mam points in regard to which my answers to the foregoing 
questions would be different in respect of the needs of men and of women 
9 namely — 

(o) The subjects to be taught which should include those the study of winch will 
impart knowledge or skill which will be useful to females m playing the part 
assigned to them by nature m their domestic and social spheres 
(6) The institutions for teaching which in the case of females should be schools 
and colleges established exclusively for them 
(c) Buies relating to the .residence of students which m the case of females should 
be largely relaxed 

(u) I do not think that any additional or special facilities for higher education are 
required for females by reason of any peculiarity m their mental constitution 
which if anything gives tlitrm advantage over males And my limited expen 
ence leads mo to endorse fully what the Sanskrit poet 6ays — 

To gather knowledge men must strive 
And over many volumes pore 
But favoured women all their lore 

ith case through Isature s grace derive 

(ui) The anana system and early marriage are institutions which create difficulties 
m the waj of the higher education (as ordinarily understood) of women But they 
servo useful purposes m their own way and rightly regulated they have their 
fair sido and help a higher training spiritual if not intellectual which has made 
the Hindu wife and the Hindu mother when pam and anguish wring the brow 
the ministering angels that they have been 
VOL xn 
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QUESTION 23. 


Banerjee, Rai Kumudini Kanta, Bahadur— Banerjee, Muraly Dear— Banerjee, 
Sasi Seioiab— Banerji, Tho Hon’blc Justice Sir Pramada Cearan 


Banerjee, Bai Kumudini Kanta, Baliadur. 

(i) Special subjects for studies, such ns music, may be prescribed for female 
students 

( 11 ) In the field of teaching, especially in tho secondary stage, additional and special 
facilities should bo given In Bengal female education is more backward, and 
one of the causes is the dearth of female tcnchers. 

(in) Social customs, such as early marriage, affect tho higher education of women m 
India. 


Banerjee, MukAly Ditar. 

(i) My answer to question 13 would be different in respect of vomon In tho secondaiy 
schools in Bengal guls should be taught sanitary science, domestic economy, 
and cooking m place of pltysical science, phj siogrnphy, and geography m tlio 
higher classes 

In tlie colleges lady students should be taught child-psychology as an alternative 
to logic or science at the intermediate stage and rcaimg up of children and nursing 
of the sick as alternatives to an optional subject at the graduate stage 
(n) In medicine, fine arts, and some branches of technology additional and special 
facilities for higher education are required for women 
(m) The peculiar difficulties that affect the higher education for women in India are 
their eaily marriage apd seclusion To overcome these difficulties the following 
arrangements are needed — 

(a) Besides an arts and science college separate medical, fine arts, nnd technical 

colleges for ladies should be established 

(b) To enable mained non-resident students to pursue then studies the lectures 

should be arranged at convement hours, c.g„ betw een 12 noon and 3 r M so as 

not to interfere with domestic duties 

(c) Omnibuses should be provided at a moderate charge for all non-resident students 

( d ) The fees should not be prohibitive and there should be free studentships and 

stipends for meritorious poor students and widows 


Banerjee, Sasi Sekhar. 

(i) In some respects the needs of men are different from those of women In 
regard to women my answer to question 7 should have no apphcation I do 
not think that there is any need for women to qualify m technological and 
applied 'science. My answer to question 22 would also be shghtly different so 
far as parts (6) and (c) are concerned The needs and interests of women 
should be specially considered by the University m its courses of study and m 
the residential and other arrangements 

(u) Domestic science and hygiene may be made a special branch of study both at 
the intermediate and degree stages 

(ui) The purdah system and eaily marriage of girls that prevail m India offer special 
difficulties To these may be added the absence of secondary schools for girls 
outside Calcutta and also the want of an adequate number of women teachers 
for schools and colleges 


Banerji, The Hon’ble Justice Sn Pramaua Charan. 

The chief difficulties m the way of higher education among women are the custom 
of purdah, or seclusion of women and early marriage The best remedy would be the 
•establishment of separate colleges for women 
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BiRD\Lor N C — Basu Satienura Nath — B engal Landholders Association 
Calcutta — Bothune College Calcutta 


Bamuloi, N C 

I am not a great admirer of higher education of women till our men find 
sufficient means to feed them Besides I find that the best traditions of national 
life aro lost by training up Hindu girls on the model of European girls or of girls of other 
countries tho ideals and religions of which aro quito different from those of ours 

Basu, Satyendra Nath 

Tho needs of men and women aro not identical Tho training of women should 
therefore bo different from that of men 

Special facilities should bo offered to women in tho fields of medicino and pedagogy 

In formulating a scheme for the education of women tho requirements of their social 
and domestic hfo should not he lost sight of 

Bengal Landholders Association, Calcutta 

Tho question of unncr*ity education for women in Bengal (and in India generally) 
is not so much an educational as n cocial question There aro social customs among our 
people (early nmrnage purdah and eo on) which present an instiperablo barm tho way 
of spreading university education among our women and till theso customs lnvo been 
largely modified tho discu sion of 6ueh questions has hardly any practical boaring 
Perhaps much can bo done for fomalo education by organising something in tho nature 
of umvemty oxtonsion lectures but wo doubt as to how far missionary work of this 
nnturo will fall within tho scopo of tho activities of tho University 

Bcthunc College Calcutta 

<i) Girls seeking university education fall into -two classes — those who intend to 
qualily thcmschcs for tho teaching profession and those 
cwSiuuT^B k w &0 6 tudy only forculturo and accomplishment Tho oaso of 
Roy V s girls intending to join tho medical profession docs not arise 

ChUcrJce K. E QS they may begin medical studies immediately after matricula 
tion or at any stago of their collego career 
Girls colleges accordingly should have two departments — a special department to 
train m educational theory and practice and a general department Tho standards 
in tho special department should bo assimilated a3 far as may he to tho university 
standards for tho degree of teaching 

Tor tho general department it is not necessary and is m fact undesirable that 
there should bo tho same rigid standards as those winch in tho circumstances of 
the country have to he fixod for hoys in view of their qualifyuig themselves for 
tho services or the professions Each collego Bliould be allowed to fix its own 
courses of study and to grant leaving diplomas to its students Such of them as 
may desire to have their attainments appraised by university standards in any 
subject may at their option present themselves for tho university examinations 
in tli o subject it being undesirabto for them to offer more than one subject at a 
time Tho hustle of tho examinations which is only a hard necessity in tho case 
of our boys is good neither for genuine culturo nor for physical health The 
straw on health that it involves is recognised to bo too much m the case of 
many boys and there can bo no excuse for gratuitously exposing the future 
motherhood of the country to this wasting influence 
’Women here should have greater freedom of study especially in subjects which 
Roy D n may increase their practical value in life 
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QUESTION 23 


Betlnmo Collego, Calcutta — conld 


(u) The particular needs of tlio education of w omen Bhould be specially considered, not 

necessarily by tlio Umvcisity Mhich, however, must look after 
Bancrjcc, M bs Mnric ^ lo mtcicg(g Q £ £| l0SC omen who follow a university course 

There should bo a special bonid consisting mainly, if not entirely, of women The 
board should bo entrusted with the piomotion, guidance, and contiol of the 
education of w omen m general, irrespeetiv o of tlio communities to w Inch they 
may belong Tins board of studios should be independent of the University 
With reference to question 22 (n) women’s colleges and schools aTC, according to 
, tlio present system, not at all represented m the gov eminent of the University 
This seems a serious omission since men by themselves could not possibly be 
aw r are of all tlio needs and difficulties peculiar to a women’s school or college 
Institutions for women should bo equally represented on tho Syndicate and 
Senate of tlio University with, those of men so that tho question of women’s 
education might no longer bo subject to the ideas of men who, after all, must 
have very little knowledge of tho special training needed by the women of India 
to equip themselves for lne 

With refcienco to question 22(7;) m university education tho courses of study for 
vi omen should remain mainly the same as that of the men, but among the 
optional subjects domestic economy, scientific necdlewoik, and drawing might 
bo specially included for w omen at the intei mediate stage 
With reference to question 22(c) there should be no private hostels for v omen un- 
less those hostels be placed under lcgularly recognised hoards consisting mainly of 
women It w ould he better, how ever if there' w ere a sufficient number of hostels 
or sufficiently laige ones attached directly to the recognised colleges for w omen 
to meet the need foi them At present theio is a great demand for more hostels 
for the w r omen whose homes aro in distant villages and who find it extremely 
difficult to find accommodation suitable from all points of view There are even 
cases when students have had to give up higher education because they were 
unable to get into desirable hostels 

.in) The higher education of women in India, as we understand it at present, means 
university education This soit of education, how ever, is not suitable to all the 
women of India It may be, in fact it is, necessary for those w omen of the Chris- 
tian and Brahmo communities who desire, after completing their course of studies, 
to 'take up some career, eg , medicine, teaching,’ etc There are many, however, 
at present who have no such intention, but w ho follow a university course simply 
because there is no other system of education they can take up m order to 
satisfy their desire to acquire more knowledge than is to he obtained in the- 
present high schools 

A separate system of education, other than university, might he introduced for such 
students whose mynbers wull gradually increase w ltb the increase of proper 
facilities for the education of Hindu and Muslim girls 
Before writing further with regard to this system of education I would like to state 
that there should be more purdah schools for Hindu and Muslim girls where the 
teachers will be women only Many Hindu and Muslim gn Is (and I even know of 
cases of Christian girls) ar-e at present prevented from studying in certain girls’ 
schools because of the presence of male teacheis And there are many Hindu 
and Muslim girls who are unable to study at all because there are not enough 
schools with only women on the staffs There are also many Hindu girls who are 
prevented from continuing their studies after marriage for the same reason, 
though their people would most readily allow them to do so if only the staffs 
were all women I know of similar cases with regard to university education 
Remarks are often made by Indian men, even by Christian men (who are- 
supposed to be moie advanced m this respect than Hindus) against the pre- 
sence of men m girls’ schools and colleges 
Going back to my point "with regaid to a separate system of education, other than- 
university, I need not emphasise the real want of a proper system of education 
for the increasing numbers of Hindu and Muslim girls, as well as for those Chris- 
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Betbuno CoJlego Calcutta — contd 


tians and Brahmos who do not intend to tako up careers but who will marry 
sooner or later It would do *hom and the future generation a world of good 
if thev were taught how to manage their homes and bring up their children 
The curricula for such students ehould include a study of tho vernacular niathema 
tics English Sanskrit (Persian for Muslims) history geography nature study 
hygiene first aid domestic economy cooking needlework music and drawing 
— all according to scientific methods During tho two last years of tho cour o 
some if not nil tho following subjects might bo retained w vernacular English 
history cooking needlework music To these should bo added a simple study 
of tho psychology of tho child mind and of tho training and management of 
children. Tho students who follow the abovo system would bo expected to con 
tmuo their studies until tho ago of eighteen 3 cars by which timo tho course 
should bo completed for it is doubtful whether there will bo moro than a vory few^ 
students for whom tho abovo courso 13 designed who will bo allowed to continuo 
studying after that age 

Tho board of studies for tho direction of women s education reforred to in que 3 
tion 23 should have directing and perhaps inspecting control over those schools 
which follow tho above system for thero should bo ono superior body to sco that 
tho samo standard bo observed throughout tho provinco 
The board might consist partlj of heads of women s institutions parti} of women 
of university standing unconnected with oducational institutions and partly of 
Indian women of position and sorao though not necessarily universit} education. 
Thcso might possibly co opt a few men to sit on tho board 
Thero need bo no public examinations for tho women of thcso institutions It 
should bo sufficient for tho head of overj school to givo certificates indicating 
tho degree of success attained by tho students beforo leaving school or college 
if tho institutions bo styled as such 

( 11 ) Tho women in Calcutta nro at present much exercised by tho withdrawal of tho 
a visa A L * ac, l ,t,e3 the} havo hitherto enjoyed of studying medicino in 
anao sa their own city It is truo that thero wero only a foW women 

availing themselves of such facilities in tho nature of things this was inevitable 
but tho number would have increased 

Tho present policy seems to ho to send all women desiring medical education to 
Delhi No policy could bo better calculated to lull out the growing desiro of 
women to lecomo qualified as doctors 

Delhi is 000 miles from Calcutta its vernacular is different — its university is natural 
ly different — what fathers of } oung girls would be likely in this country (or even 
m England) to send their daughters 900 miles to what on account of the 
difference in tho vernacular may bo called almost a different country for the 
five years necessary to qualify as doctors 7 
Instead of discouraging like this the young womanhood of Bengal from taking up 
medicine everything should bo done to encourago them to do so Women 
doctors are wanted by the women of Bengal 
The present condition of women s education mind a is a transitory one — the diffi 
culties are chief!} due to the secluded position to which the women of India have 
been subj ectcd since tho Muslim invasion 

At tho present time all will I think agree that tho days of seclusion on the old 
lines aro numbered and that tho main problem of to day is to make the trans tion 
from the past to the future in such a way as to avoid any disaster or reaction 
No body of men is competent to deal with tho manifold problems which such a 
transition creates — only tho women of India can do that The co operation of 
the men will be needed at every step but their contribution must be that of 
ready sympathy and of a determination to help the women in every way to 
reahso their at present hidden capacities 
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QUESTION 23. 


Botbune College, Calcutta confd 


From what I have gathered fiom my contact with many types of Indian ladies 
I concludo that the two following distinct tj pcs of education aro required by 
them — 

(а) An education for thcmajoiity whose mental outlook and capacity does not allow 

of university standards 

For these a full education fitting them for their h\cs should he available and 
should bo entirely m tho hands of v omen and of such others as they may call 
into tlicir councils 

(б) An education for the minority (but as jears pass a constantly increasing minor- 

ity) These rcquiro an education of (he unnersitj tjpc, but on much 
broader, more wholesome lines than is mailable at present 

The solution of tho pioblcms connected w ith this tj pe of education scorns to lie m 
the admission to all the inncrsity boards, syndicates, and ■-cnates of a 
numbci of broadminded, represent atn o women, who would i oicc tho opinions 
of the women graduates and undergraduates and tho general feminine public. 

The result should bo two-fold * — 

(A) Tn those subjects of study common to men and women the University would be 

the richer by tho greater breadth of view due to the admission of women to 
its councils 

(B) Alternative subjects of study would be introduced into the university scheme, 

subjects wdnch are at present absent because they appeal only (or more) to 
women 

Each university would m this way be an Alma Mater to its daughters, as well as to its 
sons, providing each with the means of study in their own peculiar branches of 
learning and, at the same time, nothing would bo labelled as a man’s or w Oman’s 
subject, each individual being free to choose those subjects in which he (or she) 
feels his (or her) power lies 

Such a scheme would, I believe, suit the women of India better than a separate 
women’s university This latter has been considered necessary beoauso of the 
impossibility experienced so far of obtaining a proper foothold and position for 
women m the existing universities 

It may indeed be necessary m order to develope women’s education on the right lines 
to have some such separate universities and this for the following reasons — 

(1) On account of the early age of marriage which makes higher education impossible 

to so many girls if on exactly the same lines as men 

(2) On account of the necessity, in order to obtain present university standards at an 

earlier age, of teaching every subject (except English) m the vernacular 

But with the general changes both m social customs and m the men’s universities 
it is possible that the need of separate universities for women will pass away and 
they will be absorbed into others or will admit other colleges mto their fold 

It is to be hoped that the separation of men and women students into different uni- 
versities, if it takes place at all, will not be a permanent one and that, with a 
saner and broader outlook on life as a whole, on the part of both men and women, 
it will be possible for them to avoid any such separation of the sexes, as separate- 
universities would entail, during the important undergraduate years — a separa- 
tion which would only result in making their future co operation in life more 
difficult 

But if one university is to provide a bountiful education for both men and women 
then it must add to itself all the diversity and breadth which at present is lacking 
and to do this it must admit to all its councils representative women as well as 
representative men 

Finally, I must state that to answer this question with any degree of practical use- 
fulness it would be necessary to double the size of this report 
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Bothuno College Calcutta — contd — Bethune College Calcutta Students of 


I hold most strongly that a commission of women should be at once appointed to deal 
with the wholo of women s and girl 3 education in India The need of an ideal 
of a plan for tho wholo of such education is tho first and the greatest need 
Tho Commission should consist of women as representative as possible women imbued 
with now ideas and aspirations women representing tho more conservative 
forces women well versed in tho ideals of India s ancient civilisation women 
representative of every community With these should bo associated western 
women who can give of their mature experience both in Europe and in India 
westom women in sympathy with tho formation of a real Indian tjpe of woman 
hood a type founded on and developing from tho heroio women of India past 
tho Scetas tho Savitris tho Damaj antis than whom no finer women need be 
sought as models for the future ideal Indian women. 

The Commission would preparo a plan and to do this would study the past its aims 
and ideals its successes and its failures — tho past not of India only but the 
educational past of other lands — and drawing from theso a rich experience 
would be able to givo India a plan that would allow of tho moulding of present 
circumstances which are still quito plastic and of making them subserve the 
purposo of raising a fair fabric which should bo a complete and well balanced 
Btructuro calculated rather to servo futuro developments than only to deal 
with present needs 

As tho deliberations of such a commission would nccc sarilj coier a long period no 
time should bo lost in tho formation of such a bod> 

Tho result of tho work of thus commission would ho almost unlimited thero is no 
dearth of ideas among Indian women no dearth of energj among them when 
thoj feel that their ideas can bo mqdo to materialise— not only women s and 
girls education in India would benefit from tho deliberations of such a body 
hut the world of women would be tho richer and both directly and indirectly the 
education of tho other half of mankind would dorivo much inspiration and 
assistance 


Bethune College, Calcutta, Students of 

(a) It is not desirable that thero should bo a separate university for women — 

(I) If there were one the field of competition would be for us women limited to that 

amongst ourselves only 

(II) If the standard wero lower than that among men we women could not stand 

properly by the side of our brothers 
(iu) We women do not want to lag behind 
(1) There must bo a wider scope of subjects — 

(it Bengali literature should he introduced into the university syllabus as a subject 
for men and women throughout the B A pass honours and M A courses 
(u) Science should be introduced into the college 

(in) Musifr necdlewoik painting drawing hjgiene and first aid should be taught 
in the college but attendance at these classes should be optional 
There need he no university examination tn them but students should have the 
opportunity of receiving the culture to be had from their study 

(c) The Bethune College should be fully affiliated up to the honours degree standard in 

all the following w ithout delay — 

Philosophy economics history mathematics geography botany and ra other 
science subjects such as phjsics ch.erat.try physiology zoology ns soon as 
the latter can be introduced 

(d) Assamese and Khasi should become university subjects up to the B A standard 
(«) Tho prescribed courses in history for the I A and B A examinations are too 

long They should be shortened 
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Bothunc Collcgo, Calcutta, Sludonls of — could — Biiamiarkak, Sir R G 


(/) Students (whether men or women) if they hn\o failed at any one examination 
should, m ordei to he given a pn*-s in it, boicquired only to pass in the subjects in 
which they have failed, piovidcd that they pass in the failed subjects at the next 
ensuing examination 

(g) M A classes should bo opened in the college and students should have oppor- 

tunities to train for olliei profession*. than that of teaching 

(h) A museum should be attached to the college 

(i) Accommodation in the college should be me teased in older to allow a greater number 

of students and a laigc choice of subjects 

(j) Advanced students should be gnen facilities to go abioad for fmthcr study 

(L) In the mufassal where colleges foi men exist women students should be admitted 
This would give many guls the opportunity of having a college education who 
at picscnt cannot find a scat in the Calcutta college s or nho-c parents, for a variety 
of icasons, do not sco their way to wilding them to college i in Calcutta 

(l) The numbci of hostels foi women students «diould be mat v-.cd 

(m) In hostels foi women students each student should hive a separate cubicle 

(n) Women students should be given even possible oppoi {unitv for games, cxerciiCo 

and oat mgs m the open an We find we have many font i oppoi luntlics for this 
than oui biothcis, ment il work should be accompanied by physical exercise 

(o) Women students at college should be given that freedom and icsponsibihty that 

wall fit them to take charge of their pupils if they become teachers or of other 
young people m their own homes 

Suyixi Bvlv Guriv, Fourth year prefect 

ClHTR VTjVKIT x Ba>~dy vtadhy VY v, Third year 'prefect 

Kamila Dvs, Deputy second yenr prefect 

Sudiia Dutta, Fir*t year prefect 

Torubala Sly GurxA, Representative, fourth year 

Siiakuytala R vo, Rcprcsenlaln c, third year 

TTtray Dr, Representative, second year 

Subodub vla Roy, Rcjircscnlaluc, first year 


Bhandarkar. Sir R G- 

(i) My answer to the piecedmg questions are apphcable to tho education of men and 
women generally 

(n) But I think there ought to be separate high schools and colleges for women with, 
so far as possible, women teachers and professors, and the course of instruction 
should include music, drawing, painting, domestic economy*, and sanitation a 
large scope for the use of the vernaculars should be allowed m these institutions 
When there are no separate institutions and w omen must attend the institutions 
established for men, they should have a separate building for residence, as well 
as for messing arrangements " 

(m) The custom of early marriages m the case of gnls has prevailed for a very long period , 
but* within the last thirty years the restraints it imposes have been slackening 
But still m most cases girls are married before they are sixteen If they get 
children between sixteen and twenty-one or twenty-two their education will 
be greatly hampered But there are some girls who remain unmarried for life 
And there is a laige number of young wndows m the present condition of our 
society in which early marriage is still widely prevalent and the practice of widow 
- mairiage is looked down upon and greatly discouraged even by highly educated 
young men who, on the death of their first wife, would many rather a virgin of 
thirteen or fourteen than a young wadow even below the age of twenty There 
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Bhandarkar Sir It G — contd — Bhattacharjee Mohini Mohan — Bhattacharyta 
Haridas 


is not hing to render the higher education o! such young widows impracticable 
and for theso and for girls who remain unmarried to a very late age qs well as 
the few who choose a single life such educational institutions as we have got for 
men should be established for women with the modifications I have noted in 
my answer to (u) above 

Bhattacharjee Mohini Mohan 

(u) Tho residential system cannot benefit female students and it cannot be insisted 
upon in their case for even among Brahmos and Indian Christians few would 
like to put their girls m hostels or boarding houses If therefore the Umver 
sity is turned into a residential university female students should he permitted 
to stay with their fnends or even distant relatives Thero ought also to be a 
women s college where instruction should be given in all the ordinary subjects 
so that it may not be necessary for tho students to go to other colleges to attend 
lectures In other words inter collegiate co operation need not take place with 
tho women s college The lecturers thcro’should also be women for in this 
country girls are accustomed only to talk freely with their own relatives In 
the cose of Hindu or Muhammadan girls it will very often bo necessary to permit 
them to appear at examinations without attendance at lectures Special scholar 
ships will have to„bo established for poor students and a large number of educa 
tional appointments ought to bo reserved for them Science students should 
not be "Compelled to do practical work More Liberty might be given to medical 
students A separate medical collegofor women may not bo possible yet sepa 
rate arrangements ought to bo made as far as practicable 

(in) The jurdah and tho sj stem of early marriage are the greatest obstacles to tho 
higher education of Indian women so much so that higher education for women 
maj almost bo said to be beyond the scope of practical reform No Hindu or 
Muhammadan woman of an orthodox type has ever joined a college or even 
read up to the higher clas es in a school The girls who receive university 
education are either Brahmo or Christian Their number is small but it will 
slowly increa e All necessary facilities ought to bo provided for their tram 
mg The time is far distant when the University will be called upon to make 
arrangements for tho higher education of any large or even a decent number of 
girls in Bengal At present vigorous attempts ought to be mado to spread 
primary education amongst the girls and culture in tho uinana 


Bhattacharyaa Haridas 

<i) I shall answer this question broadly from my personal experience m teaching 
lacbeB up to the M A standard ° 

There ought to he a separation of the courses of study for men and women and I 
have no objection even if the Bethune College he raided to the status of a women s 
university Tbe time has not however come when women s education can be 
left entirety to them elves 

The system of education and examination ought to be easier and the cour es of 
study more suited to the needs of their sex Domestic economy music etc 
should he included as optional subjects 

- There should be facilities m the honours college for teaching ladies and also in 
tho po t graduate clas es as at pre ent 

( u ) Ladies ought to be encouraged to study medicine and law and their cour es in these 
subjects ought to he easier and limited to the es entials of theso sciences If 
women he not allowed to practice in law court they ought to be allowed to 
appear as juniors in ca es where jnirdahnackin women are plaintiffs or defend 
ants 
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Bttattaciiakyya, IIahi i) as — could — Biiai t’Achaut va, Mahamahopndhynya Kali- 

PRASANNA — BlIOIVAL, GoVIJNDA CitANDR \ — BOMI'AS, Tilt Hoil’blc Ml C H. — 
BoROOAn, Jnanadabiiiram 

(ni) As it is moio difficult foi 110111011 to Ionic thoir homos I should suggest that a 
system of co education lie iillonod and encouinged 111 the mofussd colleges if 
the piosont system coiitmuos 

The hostel airangemcnts at Calcutta ought to he improved, and hoarders ought 
to reccivo lessons in music, painting, etc. 


Buattacharyya, Maliamaliopadhyaj a Kaliprasanna. 

(l) In the curncula foi 11 omen thcie ought to be subjects foi fine arts, such as 

music, painting, etc., and 111 the high schools needle vsork also 

(m) The puidah system and early marriage arc the principal drawbacks affecting 

the higher education of women in Bengal 


Biioaval, Govinda Ciivndrv 

(I) In scientific, industrial, engineering, and legal education the needs of women 

will be different from those of men They should bo trained in fine arts, such 
as painting, drawing and other useful arts, and particularly in the art of 
hygiene, child-rearing, and housekeeping Medical training is absolutely neces- 
sary for them. * 

(II) For females, female teachers will be necessary 

(III) The manners and customs of the countn, particularly the sanava system and 
marriage system prevalent at the present time, are great obstacles in the way 
of the high education of women I11 consideration of the functions they have 
to perform m society and the duties they have to perfoun in the family a 
general high education of women is not possible But there should be pro- 
vision and facilities for the high education of those that can afford to have it 
and have a high mission m life and high ambitions and aspirations. 

As women have begun to come to the front in all spheres of life provision should be 
reserved for their high education on an equal footing with men 


Bompas, The Hon’ble Sir C H 

The remarkable thing about Bengal is that although the men have taken to western 
education with greater alacrity than those m any other part of India, the women remain 
intensely conservative and, except in the small Brahmo community, the demand for the 
higher education of women is of the very slightest This state of affairs depends on social 1 
forces over which we have no control 


Borooah, Jnanadabhiram 


(11) Women should be above every thing else good mothers and good wives There 
should be no objection to their getting any degree — some of them must be 
prepared to take charge of girls’ schools and colleges Female education is one- 
of the most crying needs of this country Their sphere however, is in their 
homes They must be able to decorate their houses with 'their own pictures? 
they must be also good musicians Fme arts should be taught to our women 


They make excellent doctors and nurses They are “ ministering angels when 
pam and anguish wring the brow ” They should be encouraged to take doctor ff 
degrees - 

They must be excellent cooks culinary arts should be a part of the curriculum. 
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Borooau Jvanadabiuram — conld — Bose Rai Ciiumeal Bahadur — B ose G C 
Bose Miss II B 

(in) Tho foremost difficulty in Assam is tlio lack of a collcgo or ei cn a girls high 
school Some of our girls go to Calcutta and Gmdih to be educated If a 
collcgo were started in Assam wo would ha\o more girls going in for higher 
education A girls high chool in Assam if not a college is most urgently 
needed 


Bose, Bm Ciiunmlae, Bahadur 

(i) Generally speaking tho education of women in this country should be some 
what on a different basis from that for tho men Tho majority of Indian girls 
in tho presont conditions of society cannot devoto many years of their life to 
school education consequently m their caso tho courses of instruction should 
bo so regulated ns to give them tho largest amount of useful knowledge within 
tho smallest limit of time Their education for tho most part should be 
through the medium of tho vernaculars and literature arithmetic history 
geography hygiene and domestic economy should form tho main part of their 
curriculum They* should also bo taught to read and writo English correctly 
A special school certificate granted by tho University at tho end of such a 
courso would greatly cncourago fcmnlo education in this country 
As for those girls who would aspiro to university degrees I would mako no distine 
lion in tho courses of study or in tho period o\cr which they extend I would 
only suggest that special branches as alternative subjects may be prescribed 
for girls such os music drawing painting sowing embroidery work etc I 
would further suggest that girls taking no scientific subjects should be allowed 
to appear ns non collcgiato students without going through n regular courso in a 
collcgo 

(11) Special facilities Bhould bo given to women for medical education 
(in) Social customs and usages 


Bosr G C 

The number of colleges for women should bo increased and then cours 3 
of studies specially adapted to their natural requirements 


Bose Miss H B 

(0 As regards women they require special teaching m domestic economy and music 
It would be an advantage if arrangements were mado m existing schools for pupils 
for teaching domestic economy 

The University of Calcutta Ought to have a faculty of music for granting degrees of 
music Music should bo introduced into the university curriculum from the- 
matriculation stage 

(u) Women have not the legal career open to them Thev are not allowed to practise 
in courts of law Hence they must become teachers inspectresses or doctors 
Therefore it is absolutely necessary that additional and special facilities for - 
teachers diplomas or degrees should be provided for them Government should 
have teachers training colleges for women 

The Bethuno College ought to have arrangements for I Sc teaching for the study" 
of subjects like physics and chemistry is necessary for medical education 
(in) The difficulty 13 that girls of orthodox Hindu families are withdrawn from schools 
at a very earlv age and this seriously affects the education of women m Indian 

As regards needs the question has been already answered in (1) 
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QUESTION 23 


.Bose, TChudi Ram — Bose, Miss Miunaetm — Chari, llai Sahib Rrixya Gopal — 

ClIAKHAVARTI, BltATAEAE 


Bose, Ktluei Ram. 

(i) and (n) Our lady students — •nuclei -gindu.it cs and graduates — should hare larger 
facilities provided foi them in the cliicction of ethical and .'esthetic cultuie The 
study of mathematical and physical science") e\on at the matriculation stage 
should be rendered wholl} optional , and the practice of some of tho branches of 
fine ails should be mado eompulsoij m the mleiest alike of domestic ceonomj, 
cesthctic cultuie, and lcnncmcnt 

,(111) Abject poieity of Indian households, eonipnr.it i\ el\ early marriages, and deli- 
cacies and icfincments pccuhni to Indian womanhood, constraining them to keep 
thcmschcs lchgionsR aloof fiom a ciowdcd medley of joung men in higher 
college forms, impose themseh c-t as so mnn\ liisupeiablc b.irnor-j to the “higher 
education ” oi women in India as conoened m its occidental acceptation 


Bose, Mips Mrinalini. 

(u) The only existing Government college for women in the Piesidency, viz, the 
Belhune College, should be impio\cd and st.viTed so that it maj compare with 
any of the first-grade colleges for men affiliated to the Calcutta University 
Some good high schools for w omen maj' be opened in some of the large mofussil 
tow us 

((m) Some of the difficulties are — 

(а) Early marriage 

(б) Observation of caste, and the social piacticc of not sending girls to any board 

mg institution among the Hindus and Muhammadans 

(c) Purdah system 

(d) Social prejudices agamst the higher education of w omen 

(e) Want of suitable institutions, with proper nuangements for tuition and residence 

of those women who observe caste and 'purdah 

At least one good high school (for the present) entirely staffed by qualified women 
teachers wdiere purdahnaslan Hindu and Muhammadan women may study is 
needed m Bengal There should be separate hostel arrangements for Hindus and 
Muhammadans Young married women without children may also be admitted 
as boarders 


Chari, Rai Sahib Nritya Gopal 

ii) Eor women English as the medium of instruction should not be made com- 
pulsory Bengali or Urdu ought to be made the medium of instruction 
(u) Additional and special facilities for higher education in medicine ought to be 
given to women 

(m) Among orthodox Hindus and Muhamadans the early marriage of girls and the 
zanana system are the two principal peculiar difficulties which affect the higher 
education of women m India 


Chakravarti, Brajalal. 

Women occupy a peculiar position in. the domestic and social life of the 
Hindus, and the traditions of the family are kept up mainly by them It is strictly 
enjoined m the religious books of the Hindus that females should not be allowed o 
come under any influence outside that of the family Foi this reason no system or 
-school and college education can be made to suit their requirements Moreover, tne 
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Ciukrayarti IIhajalaIj — coni l —Chanda The Hon blc Mr Iyamini Kumar— 
CuxTiEiuEr Kai Lautmouan Bahadur 


system for tho education of our boys has not as jot boon working satisfactorily and 
cannot bo end to havo passed beyond tho stage of experiments Under tho circum 
stances wo do not venture to undcrtal o any now experiment regarding tho education 
of our girls 1 may at tho same time point out that women get sufficient moral and 
practical training in tho houwhold and that is far inoro important than tho typo 
of education our schools can give 


Chandv The Ilon’blo Mr Kamtvi Kum\r 

The Education Department and medical profession arc practically tho only opening? 
for women and their education should aci onlmglj bo regulated 


Ciiatterjee Rai Lalitmohan Bahadur 

(i) AIv suggestions with regard to tho education of women in India would bc\ 
entirely different from tho o I havo ventured to ofTer about tho proper cduca 
tion and training of men 

Mv idea of a college and school for Indian girls is bricflv as follows — 

\hrgo garden with four or fix ohou c not very big homelike and after tho modern 
Indian fashion more or les. Tho houses should be big enough to accom 
mothto altogether fax a hundred girl No separate college or school 
building is neces. srj 1 ach houre should havo ono or two sitting 
rooms which would servo for eh- s rooms when required Onlj a small range 
of laboratories simplv furnished would havo to bo added Tlicro should 
be no more -purdah in tho school and collego than tlicro is in ordinary Indian 
homes now ndijs Cooking (as far as casto rules permit) keeping tho houses in 
order nursing entertaining guest keeping accounts looking after tho garden 
supervising samtarj arrangements — everything should bo dono bv tbo girls 
b> turns undir tho watchful exes of each liou c mistrc s Tho houso mistre ? 
should bo an cldcrlj Hindu widow of n respectable family not necessarily ono 
of tho teacher nor oven a graduate Iho teachers should preferably bo 
women but competent women teachers are few Thero is no barm in having 
men teachers just to como for tbo lectures Mnlo serv ants may bo kept as 
in Indian households Women v lsitors and male relations of tbo boarders 
up to tho a 0 o of ten should be free to como and go Thero should bo fixed 
hours for lecture winch Bhould bo few In other matters tho girls should 
enjoy tho freedom of homo 

Indian music painting needlework hygicno and sanitation should bo CompuLory 
for every girl though not necessarily for examination. Elementary phy ic 
chemistry botanv and physiology should ho compulsory subjects for study at 
different stages Tho curricula should oho include — 

(a) An outlino of tho history of tho world with geography 
(fc) The histories of England and India in greater detail 

(c) A courso of Engli li literature with training in English conversation 

(d) A courso of Bengali literature 

(e) A short effur o of Sanskrit literature 
(/) Elementary mathematics 

These various subjects Bhould bo spread out over tho whole period of a girl s stay at 
school and college Tho medium of teaching should bo Bengali 

Girls should enter school at tbo ago of nine Tho preliminary training before that 
should bo given at home They should cover tho school courso in four years 
and tho college courso in three and reach the leaving stago in seven year that 
is at the ago of sixteen During this period there should ho no university 
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Chatterjee Rasunanda — could — Cxiatteejee Satis Chandra — CnAtrDntmi Tho 
Hon bio Justice Sir Asirrosn 


Tor some subjects of secondary importance Icamt by boys and young men domestic 
science may bo substituted for girls and women 

Tho arrangements fOr recreation play and refreshments should bo for women students 
tho best possible Their class rooms should bo very spacious and perfectly well lighted 
and ventilated Their benches or other scats should bo such as not to directly or in 
directly causo any physical deformity Tor physiological reasons tho percentage of 
lectures to bo attended by them should bo less than in tho caso of malo students 

In tho Education D partment tho salaries of women teachers should for tho samo 
lancT and grade of work bo higher than for men teachers. This is necessary becauso 
unmarried women of tho bhadralak class in our country require a femalo companion or 
attendant or a malo relative, to live with them when working away from homo which 
is not tho caso with smglo malo teachers. It is also necessary in order to attract dis 
tinguishcd lady graduates to tho semeo and kocp them there 

Whether my suggestion regarding external degrees bo accepted for malo students or 
not it should bo accepted for w omen students, Thoso girls and women who pass evamina 
tions os private external or non col/egiato students should bo cligiblo for scholarships 
if their ment entitles them to tho samo. Tho number of scholarships for girls and 
women should bo greatly increased Government ought to spend at Jonst ns much for 
the cdnoalion of girls and women ns for that cf boys and mem Tho sums spent for 
fomalo education at every stngo should bo separately shown m all provincial and Im 
p rial educational reports. Aly suggestions in this connection deservo serious conai 
deration as tho only practicable means of spreading higher education among women to an 
adequato extent. 

Though at present hcalthv places hko Aladhupur Dtoglinr Gmdih etc. oro beyond 
tho admmistratiro boundaries of Bengal every encouragement ought to bo given to tho 
starting of recognised or unrecogm cd classes or institutions for girls and women in thoso 
places and in tho hatnlot of Santiniketan in Bengal for thoro Bengali women and girls 
of tho Ihadralol class can move nbout freely m tho open air which is an essential condi 
tion of healthv existence for all and particularly for brain workers. 

Tho vernacular ought to be and may easily bo recognised as tho medium of mstruc 
tion and examination for girls and women to a wider extent than for boys and men I or 
most girls and women who rcceivo education do not seek posts in tho public services but 
only want to bo litcrato and cultured 


Chatterjee Satis Chandra 

(u) In connection with femalo education it is desirable to havo separato colleges and 
different courses of studies which should bo so pre cribcd as to secure for women 
tho highest training especially in certain household industries in tho vernacu 
Inrs tho principles of morality of practical hygiene and in child and education 
psychology Theso are essentially necessary for tho higher education of women 
in India 


CnAUDHURi, The Hon ble Justice Sir Asutosh 

<n) I am against Bengali women. going t trough university examinations as now con 
ducted •* They suffer in health Girls schools in Bengal havo not been pro- 
gressive Early marriage and tho purdah, system stand in their way A 
limited class of women wants to go up for university degrees Separate col 
leges may be founded for them Our efforts should be directed to improve 
the schools Women who want to go to the University should have the same 
facilities as men hut special facilities for them are not wanted and need not 
be provided There is scope for work for them in medicine and as teachers 
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CiTAUBituiii, Bituban Moiian — C itAumium, The Ilon’ble Babu Kisnonr Mohan— 
Choudiiuky, Rat Yatindua Nath— C irowimwir, JIhihi nohanaui 


Ciiauimiuhi, 3>iiuji\n Mohan 

(a) Tho education of women should bo different ftom that of men Tliftr educa- 
tion should bo such ns will fit Hum for tho duties vhirh they will havo to 
perform m fho world. Their text-book 1 ) and standards of examination should 
lie easier, and they should bo plated, an far as po. c iblc, under female teachers 
The purdah system prexalent both amonj; the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
stands in tho wax of giving higher cdtu aimn to Indian women Arrangements 
should bo made for giving their education at home with the help of peripatetic 
female teachers In ought up according to Indian ideals 


Chaudhuiu, The Jlon’blc Babu Kimioiii Mohan. 

(11) The problem of the education of our women u .a xirx complicated one owing to 
the pcculini custom', of our count r\ m matte t> of ra-,t' and marriage For 
such of om women as desire higher cducition sep'rate colleges should be 
established and faeditu" should b» gtxen for imparting «uch sjucial education 
ns may be necess.irx foi puls w ho mam 1 ark r ( he education of women 
should bo conducted with tho object of mat mg the m (it partners m life for 
men and good mothers of future generations, and not tho mals of men in the 
ordinary works of life Colleges for women should mol o special provision fora 
thorough teaching of such subjects ns music, dome-dir management, and 
cookery Tho subject, liowovu. is of sufficient complexity and importance to 
justify the appointment of a special committee for its thorough investigation. 


CiiouHnunT, Rai Yaiindra jSTa'ui 

(u) The question of tho education of our women, especially their higher education, 
rs very difficult and complex It is doubly so in a country like India God 
has by differentiation of the sexes naturally sanctioned practically different sets 
of duties for men and women In educating our women we should keep this 
always in our view Education practically considered is that which fits'ffis for 
life and, consequently, that education is the best which fits us most for life. 
Now the chief concern of our women should ho — 

(a) Domestic life 

(b) Rearing up of children 

(c) Participation m tho general social life 

(d) Real partnership of our life w T ith a better power for the stimulation of our 

higher and nobler virtues 

Each of these except the tlnid requires sepal ate treatment in the education of 
women It is, theiefoie, necessary that we should have separate colleges and, 
if possible, separate umveisities for women with separate curricula The sub- 
ject has not received that amount of close attention both from our Govern- 
ment and our countrymen which its supreme gravity requires and eminently 
deserves This should form the subject for a separate commission 


Chowdhuri, Dhirendranath 

The peculiar difficulties m the way of Ingher education of women are two. — early mar- 
riage and purdah system There is a need of more colleges m the country Erom time 
to tune it has been found out that arrangements are not made for the study of all the 
subjects girls want to take up Facilities are not always given for the spread of higher 
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Cnow^ncra DnntE^DPVSATn — contd — C ulms Dr C Et»— D as Dt Kedashatr — 
Das Gupta Kahuna KaNta 


education to its utmost extent in tho case of women But to me it appears that 
money spent on their higher education is money spent for tho spread of real education 
in the country Our women pursue knowledge for its own sake they are not aspirants foi 
Government service. Institutions educating our women are not service securing 
agencies but enlighteners of hearts Here the University has got an opportunity to give 
real education So more attention should bo paid to the improvement of tho existm^ 
ones and the establishment of new ones But quite the reverse is found to bo the case 
A veritable step motherly attention is paid to them Both men and women are human 
beings Both possess the samo mind to be developed The Upanishads says — 

* Tho Soul is neither male nor female 

So m imparting higher education by which intellect is dev eloped heart is broadened 
and Willis strengthened there needs be made no distinction between man and woman 
Humanity in both of them should be equally developed Without this no nation can 
prosper 

But female education has been woefullv neglected in tho country If any di 3 tme 
t«on b tween men and women is to be made it should be Kept m mind that women 
should not be detached from their homo surroundings If the boarding system is m 
troduoed for them it should bo as far ns possible a substitute for tho home They should 
not bo placed under foreigners Unfortunately this lias been tho case m moro than one 
important institution It can bo said without any reflection on ti c nif i is of ihc lady 
in charge of tho Bcthune College that she with the lest intentions possible cannot prove 
a mother to 1 10 Indian girls under her She cannot enter into their feelings and 
they into hers — they arc so diversely opposed by early training and surroundings 
Irstcad of being developed their hearts would get ft check their wills instead of 
bring properly trained would get ft wrong bent There must be misunderstandings and 
misunderstanding is at the root of nine tenths of tl c ovals wrought m human society 


Cijllis Dr C E 

(i) The foregoing answers npply to men students only university education for 
women being only possiblo where the traditional habits of tho country have been 
discarded Tho rlcmentary and secondary Alucation of women is specially 
important because of the influence it would have on that of children but it is 
rendered difficult by the early ago of marriage and the secluded lives led by 
women 

(u) The higher education of women m medicine would be of special value 
(ill) There 13 need for women as teachers and medical advisers 

Das Dr Kedarnatii 

(ji) Higher education should be conducted under similar conditions both for men and 
women Medical education has been imparted to women under the same con 
ditions as men without any inconvenience and with the best of results Slight 
modifications may be necessary and can be accomplished without any trouble or 
inconvenience 


Das Gupta Karuna Kanta 

(u) Girls should have ordinarily nothing to do with the science course except so far 
as it will help them to study medicine Domestic economy cooking and nursing 
may replace some of the existing courses of study especially geometry In their 
case the medium of instruction should be the vernacular throughout their career 
in school nd colleges The study of English and the existing medium of instrue 
tion in English even in schools stand in the way of female education m Bengal 
VOL xn 2 g 
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QUESTION 23 . 


Datta, Birindkv KumaI — P i, Uak Momun — P i, .Sai»‘>< hamusa — hi i,a IP's, 

Mi-. J> 1 


Datta, Birendra Kumar 

(n) X am for tho cstabli'.lnmnt of n aepmato imnor-itv foi wo»i< 11 At leant, there 
should be u scpai ale Puector of Ptiblir Instruction to look after their educa- 
tion. At pi esent. the education of women has not roomed tint attention from 
Government which it should owing to the npotlu of the public m this respect 
Thero should be established a high Knglish school for girls in onffii distru t town 
and a college for women in each dnision Titorc should also be started for 
women a scpai ate nodical college 01 at least a medu al school and greater faeilitu u 
should be allowed to limn to qualify ns doctois and nndwnes 


De, IIak Mouun. 

(i) Foi women whose course of study is oilier than linguistic icrnanilai should he tin 
medium of instruction and of examination 

(11) We have at present but \ci\ little lughet education for women It requires great 
expansion in e\ei\ ducclion 

(in'! Tho questions of purdah and caily mnmngc stand in the way of the higher education 
of w’omcn in India In order to help them the system of education now obtain- 
ing in India ought to he thoioughly changed Tins can he done by only those 
wdio aie specially regarded by the country and they ought to he fice from any 
foreign influence, otheiwise they are sine to lose the confidence of the people 
and the whole schedule would come to nothing 


De, Satisciiandra 

(n) Women — I speak of Hindu women — should ho educated, so that they may perform 
efficiently their legitimate duties in their married state, and so that thoy may earn 
their livelihood when they 7 become widows After such an education their 
higher intellectual craving should ho satisfied Tho physical and moral sides of 
their education should not he ignoied 


de la Hey, Miss D 

I am not familiar with educational w'ork in Bengal, and can only' spoak from my expe- 
rience m Madras, and from my experience of the higher education of the women of this 
presidency 

(i) Although girls who seek a university degiee must necessarily take the same 
course as that laid down for men I think an institution something on tho lines of 
Professor Karve’s Women’s Umveisity w ould be helpful for many girls Girls 
often wish to continue beyond their high school course without taking up quite 
such strenuous and purely literary w'ork as the University demands of them 
Such an institution should include music, painting, domestic economy etc , in its 
curriculum I do not think it should claim the title of a university, nor perhaps 
should it even claim to be part of a university It would, liowevei, be neces- 
sary for it to giant some diploma or othei if it w r as to enjoy any popularity 
(u) In this presidency the most pressing need at this moment is greater facility for 
girls for the proseoution of higher studies m science subjects The two colleges 
for women are both, however, workmg to meet this need, and, after the war, 
this difficulty should no longer exist 

The next pressing need is that of a medical college foi women It is hey T ond doubt 
that girls in this country make better progress if they can study m institutions 
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pe la Hev Miss D — contd — Dei Baroda Peosaud— D Souza P G — Dutt Rebati 
Raman 


speciallv et apart for them The Lady Hardinge College at Delhi of course 
offers this facility but the distanco is very great for girls from other parts of 
India and the courses of the Punjab University do not always coincide with 
the preparation given for the medical course b} otb4r i m versifies 
(m) The pccuhar difficulties and needs which affect the higher education of women 
in this presidency aro the custom of early marriage and the few facilities for 
studying apart from men The custom of early marriage takes girls away from 
school at an early age and prevents a largo number from proceeding to higher 
education Both m the high echool and college classes girls m the mofussil 
often have to stud} with bojs and as a rule they seem to get little help and real 
training m such cases unless they are in small classes eg BA honours There 
is verj little in the way of hostel accommodation in Madras for Hindu school 
girls from the mofussil and though both women s colleges are fully residential 
m character parents are often reluctant to send their girls away from home at 
all It is hard to s o how either of these difficulties can be met The custom of 
early marriage is not likely to die out quickly Government or nnv ate bodies 
cannot be expected to put down girls high schools and women s colleges througn 
out the country when the demand is comparatively small Development of one 
of the Madras high schools into a boarding school for Hindu girls seems a 
hopeful scheme The hostel accommodation of the two women s colleges is 
already well appreciated 


Dey, Baroda Prosaud 

(i) There would not be any appreciable difference m the answers to the previous 
questions in respect of the needs of men and of women except in the matter of 
hosteb greater care should be taken in the hostels for women and courses of 
stud} may be made a little less rigid m the case of women 
(u) Additional and special facilities for higher education should be given to women 
in the fields of medicine and teaching 

(in) Early marriage purdah 8}stem general povert} and want of a suitable calling 
after the university career are the peculiar difficulties which affect the higher 
education of women m India 


D’Souza P G 


Women are withdrawal from education at a very early age It is therefore neces 
s ary to ensure that a large proportion of female pupils get a maximum of training 
before they are about fourteen Phis can only be done by educating them through the 
vernacular English may be a compulsor} second language but this is not so necessar} 
as in the case of bo}s It is also necessary that the curricula of womens instruction 
should be different from those of men but there should be no objection in the university 
stage for women to take up men s courses if they consider them more suitable At pre 
sent women may be specially trained for teaching medicine domestic science A little 
busmess training may aLo be given 

Indian women do not readily take to such occupations as typewriting stenograph} 
i signalling etc at present In the absence of a strong commercial motive for education 
5 combined with peculiar social customs and habits progress in female education is bound 
1 to be slow „ — 


Putt Rebati Raman 


It is unnatural to drill all women to the man s course Women have their 

ISnPinl noeAo find (omnw«imen(o an rl thon» .UnU i _ i ■ _ . ■ . 
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Qur.miON 2 "» 


Duj.% Rubatt Kama:, — coni'! Di'nv IYomow Cjivmii v. Iditv, Mam *uv\ Moh vn. 


The lnaincnlation course w ii! he I he '.nine n i lor b<>\ ■. u it h the nddi' ion fhM “euing, t/ulof- 
liig , and the Indian s\ slain of doumtie me hi me •ihould juriu ubulv he t night to them 
Their college course w ill he ov ei in thiee \e-u-i, themt»< ind'i e t wimm jtion tn) irig pi no 
one yen aftci tn Mali icnlat ion and tin him! emit «• tvn u m after tin mtirni inte 
course, and the i college omnso mil nre< •, nth hi srmpbr than that for ho> < Ilfligions 
instiuction should ho a pul oftluu ihiih lotn-teand u pulu ulir > ♦“"ininaf ion * honld 
bo held on Indian Ihcologv though there Mill he no mmi i ut\ K if m it No age rcitrir- 
lion should be kepi for gnls 'I he gills’ poIle"e mms m iiluiv to hctmriuthn w av 
at the age of eighteen uid the pi e^ent nminan vhle agi foi girls In* • lov K iron to that, 
alrcaly and many Hindu fat hoi* in towns mis keep thnr girl-, m n hool nr < olhgc to that 
age. But, the great rospomdnht v fm the spu id of female ehuaMon It" i nu us Wohava 
to accopt our gul giaduates with all wnuntli and adorn it ton without regarding thorn as 
blue stockings. Foi no (lass of beings however able and «olf s.n rtlu mg v dl cvr rehooie 
tho most rigorous discipline of maidenhood foi the elfin, s task of t( idling our girls 
No particulai denomination can serve this cause van long \\ i oursihi hue to tike 
up the task of oui gills’ education, witli the natural concerns of out women’s life, w if h 
out own wires and sislcis, and we oui selves have to accept that putic ul ir denomination 
as one of us m giatcfvd warmth for all that it ims done Cimntj makes us gods of men 
and Love will wash away the mcmoucs of pain 


Dutta, Promode Chandra 

(m) Education on present lines is too denationalising for women, and hence there i 5 o 
genuine desue to hold aloof from the movement foi female education 

Female education must be undei the control of the Hindu and Muskm inspector* 

Unless gnls’ schools ate lun on moic orthodox lines female education cannot make 
much progiess tkiougli Government educational agency 


Dutta, Rabindra Mohan 

(i) The educational needs of men and women m India will in all cases be determined 
by the ideal of life before us We do not want that women m India shou’d 
continue to labour under the darkness of ignorance and superstition, or cling 
unreasonably to fossilised remains of the past out of which every semblance 
of life has vanished and thus be always m continual conflict and disagreement 
with their educated husbands, brothers or sons But we do not want at the 
same time that women xu India siould be steadily anglicised importing into- 
our peaceful homes the evils of suffragettism or the spirit of i evolutionary and 
ra* onahstic iconoclasm, condemning all our ancient institutions that are the 
outcome of a long past and are a part of our flesh and blood as it were The 
object of university education both for men and women ought to be 
rather a reconstruction of our own past m the light of the changed conditions 
of the modern world than a total disregard of the past and an attempt to 
build a new world of our own. in a craze for western mimicry Our past, like 
the past of every other nation, consists of many good things mixed up m 
evitably with evil , and the world of modern science is likewise made up of good 
and evil things most intimately mingled with one another Under such circum 
stances our object m university training always ought to be m the first place 
to enable our students to adapt themselves to the life of to-day, which in- 
volves a general knowledge of the past as well as of the present, and m the next* 
place to give a specialised training in particular branches of knowledge 
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DUTTt IliBrNDIU Moiian— « on/J — G eode* Patrick 


(iiJ from this Ft endpoint »t La necessary that in secondary schools tho training 
given to women Ii iu!d be different from that given to men and in tho utuver 
Mty etago t!io method of training women hould bo different from tho method 
of training men. 

Tho function of seconder} schools a 10 Id bo viewed from two different angles of 
\ is on Tiny pr pirn studmta for unversiM Iifo liny p epiro boys and 
girls who arc tmablo to prosecute studies in tho Univ er il> for tho struggles and 
needs of worldtv Itf In tho ci*o of women in this country aa they marry at a 
very early n a c and have to look after dome tic affaire ns soon ns thoy enter 
married life thev in most cv es aro unable to complete their courso of studies m 
econdary fchools and the secondary schools for girls as thoy aro at present do 
not prepare them for tho duties of domestic life. 

(m) Tli refire though from the standpoint of imer lty education tho worl dono in 
secon ary schools need not ho ritfferent in tho caso of women from that 
dono in theca*? of mm from the other standpoint indicated above there ought 
to bo a difference Tins requires that otir girl in their school career should 
not onh Ime an intellectual equipment that would mako them fit companions 
for their educated relat u hut nl o acquire some knowledge of things that is 
nws an hi donuitie management and in tho Iifo of matemits which begins 
sen carls in life in this countn Their courec of studio in Fecondary schools 
should theref »re not only include Indian Iil ton the geography of tho worM 
Arithmetic books on eontemporan Indian national Iifo and citizenship and 
elementary principles of scirnct but also books on Indian domestic duties on 
Indian fiminmo ideal ontholawsof health dutieiof maternity and prao 
ticnl training hi needle work cookin'* etc. \ knowlcd e o of the English languago 
will al-o bo necc s-ary for them for tho right and proper understanding of their 
1 rethren who reeme an I n 0 ltsh education and often express their ideas in 
1 nglL h 

In the Brahmo Cirls School at Calcutta and tho Mahakali Pnthsala instruction u 
given to girls to Fomo extent on tho lines suggested by me but much Btill ro 
m ims to bo done. 

"Mess life or hostel Iifo for fcinalo student-* in India js not at all desirabloat prt ent 
It is prohfio of nothing but cv il eonscouenccs on Indian domestic Iifo and unduly 
anglicises tho mind of young fenialo elu lents without any corresponding gain 
(111) The university education of females m Bengal if it is rcall meant to ho popular and 
widespread cannot bo effectively advanced by tho c tabhshnicnt of colleges 
like the Bethune College for atmo t none except Bralimo and Christian ladies 
who again aro an m igtufic. nt minority m Bengal wall ever attend them For 
tho spread of university education among female who do not like the Brahmo 
and Christian ladies eomo out of the purdah tho Univcr ifcy must employ a 
number of touring female tutors teach the students at their own homes and 
supply them with books of reference from a common lending library meant cxdu 
sivcly for them Tins «v tern of touring lady tutors 1 hould bo adopted by 
secondary schools for t lie fcmalo students of their higher cl a sea Iso ns many 
of theso aro married before they finish their conr o of education in secondary 
schools after marriage thev arc not allowed to attend any public school 

The system of touring female tutors tried! by Christian missionaries in this province 
has been found (o work effectively whereas tho cstabli hment of colleges liko 
tho Bethune College or tho Ravenshaw Girls Coll go at Cuttack has been useless so 
far as tho majority of the population is concerned 

Geddes, Patrick 

This peculiarity is a question of the psychology of the sexes even more than of their 
psychology, and of course of both within their ntaoa in Rnotnl nnrl mnwl i,p„ 
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QUESTION 23. 


Geddes, Patrick — conid — Ghosa, P r at At c ah d r a — Giiosh, Bihar Chahdra, * 


I believe that our curucula demoiahse men so I am convinced not merely bj 
statistics, but by lifelong observation, that they sterilise women, and this to a serious 
extent, m every sense of that void Again, as but a single illustration of the contrast 
of studies, a man’s view of economics is of " the production, distubution, and con- 
sumption of wealth,” and a docile parrot-woman learns this, moie precisely, and 
“ does well m the examination ” But a thmlcmg woman begins with its consumption . 
and comes to family budgets, etc , beyond mere money wages 

Every study is thus bisexual m its perspective, and that umveisities do not sec 
this is only anothei example of then present senilescence Yet with this view r , I 
believe all the moie m the mutual education of the sexes, as well as m then in- 
dependent needs and disciplines 

These answers aie, however, already so long that I cannot continue this subject 
noi enter into its details Enough if I emphasise the above views as suggesting a 
thoiougk distrust of those educationists wdio forget that Apollo and Pallas are not 
meie sexless ideals of culture o 


C 


Ghosa, Pratapcandka 

(m) The paucity of highly educated men 


Ghosh, Bimal Chandra 

(i) A greater relaxation as regards attendance at lectui es and college examinations 
is required m the case of ladies An “ Aegiolal” degiee may he given to such 
candidates when recommended by the pi mcipal and the professors 

(n) Special facilities are lequired for women m — 

(a) Training as teachers, especially as school teachers 

(b) Medical education 

(c) Scientific training 

(d) Training m music and domestic science 

(e) Training in certain technological subjects, e g , embroidery and designing, and 

agriculture and dairy farming 

(/) Training in nursing and c amtary science and midwifeiy 

A diploma m rursmg, another xn sanitary science for health nsitois, another m mid- 
wifery would go a great deal to make these professions “ respectable '* and, therefore - 
popular with educated women of the better classes 

(m) The difficulties and needs arc 

(а) The question of conveyances to and from the college 

(б) The question of residence 

These two are best solved by locatmg ladies’ colleges in district towns 

(c) The question of physical exercise and recreation 

(d) The question of the strain of examinations 

Under the present system women do better when thev take three years over the usual 
stages instead of two 

For the adequate and proper discussion of these questions, and for first-hand opinion 
on all matters pertaining to the education of women, women graduates should he re- 
presented on the Senate and the boards of studies and one at least should sit on the 
Syndicate A beginning m this direction has been made by including the principals of 
the Bethune and Diocesan colleges on the post-graduate" council m arts An extension 
of tins proceeding is needed in all the departments of the University 
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Gnosrr Rai Harinath Bahadur — Giiomi Jnanchandrv— Gnouir Rai Bahadur h.isi 
Ivant v — Goswami Biiagabat Kumap Sastn— Goswami Rai Sahib Bidhcbkusan 


Giiosn, Rai Harinath, Bahadur 
(it) Doctors and sanitarians 

(m) The* purdah system and early marriage constitute special difficulties in the 
mattor of the higher education of women 
Poverty is another difficulty People naturally prefer to educate their boys veil 
knowing that in future they will make hem happy and comfortable in tbeir old age 
and glorify their family whilst the girls after marriage will bo at the mercy of others 
These difficulties I am afraid all stand seriously in the way of expansion of education 
high or low' among women 

In the matter of the education of girls there is also another important need for more 
boarding Rouses whero girls of Bchool going ago can have accommodation There are 
many among the richest of this country who are quite capable of bearing tbe expense 
of tho higher education for their girls and are not believers in early marriages but 
they do not find places where their girls can be kept and trained in limb education or m 
a sanitary mode of living 


Ghosh Jnan chandra 

I think thero should be a separate university for women But if that bo not 
feasible their courses of study should bo made different from and much simpler than 
those for men 


Ghosh Rai Bahadur Nisi Kant a 

(i) Some elementary courses should be provided in domestio hygiene domestic 
economy sanitation cookery and sewing 
(n) In Medicine 


Goswami Bhagabat Kumar Sastn 

(n) Under the customs of the country Indian women do not enjoy the same freedom 
of movement as western women especially after childhood \etm the interests 
of the wholo country and the race they must be educated Conditions therefore i 
must be brought into being which will make possible wader and wider diffusion, 
of education among women Starting a large number of new institutions evclu 
sively for the education of women and providing facilities for them apart 
from boys are certainly necessary Lower tuition fees and suitable arrange 
ments for com eyance where necessary are some of these facilities 
Tho most important step in the training of women how ever must be taken in the 
direction of the introduction of a somewhat different curriculum for girls Along 
with some general education girls must be taught things which will bo of service 
to them in their womanhood They should be tramed according to their liking 
in useful arts and handicrafts This will enable them to earn a living m case of 
necessity and in any case will provide them with possible sources of income 
There should also be facilities for the training of widows in such institutions for 
obvious reasons Where necessary they should be trained free of all charges, 

Goswami Rai Sahib Bidhubhusan 

(u) Such women as study medicine law etc as the avocation of their life hould 
receive a liberal education and facilities for such education should bo afforded 
to them by starting women s colleges and hostels under the control of qualified 
lady principals teachers and superintendents 
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QUESTION 23. 


Goswamt, Rai Sahib Bidhubhusau — contd — Goswamy, Haridas — Guha, Jites 
Chattdra — Gun a, Rajahikanta — Hai/dar, Dr IIiralae 


(m) The social system of the Hindus and the Muhammadans stands m the way of their 
women piosecutmg studies m public schools beyond a certain standard attain- 
able by them befoie they aio mairied Within this limit they should receive 
such training as w ould make them thrift} , God-feanng and considerate hou&f. 
wives, faithful wives, loving and noble heat ted mothers, and a source of blessing 
to the houses or families with which then lot may be cast by the mevoeable and 
sacied ties of mainage 


Goswamy, Haeidas. 

(i) The education that is provided for gills should not be of the same type as that 
for boys The existing system does not take note of this fundamental prin- 
ciple and shape the curse for girls accordingly with a view to tram them for 
their future position as wives and mothers It is not wise to implant m them, 
by means of education, tastes which they would not have an opportunity to 
giatify m their after-life, and thus to sow the seeds of future discontent and 
discoid The effect of this indiscriminate imparting of high western educa- 
tion to our girls has had the unfortunate result of unsexmg our educated women 
and of denationalising them, — a result bad enough even m the case of boys, 
but infinitely worse m the case of future mothers 
(11) While, therefoie, umveisity education may be provided only for those who are 
to become teachers and doctors the education of the majority should be such as 
to prepare them for the duties of wifehood and motherhood 
Rearing these principles m mind I would confine their education to religious and 
moral instruction, a thorough literary knowledge of the vernacular, a decent 
working knowdedge of English, a simple scientific education in the laws of sani- 
tation, hygiene, reanng up of children, and first aid, some art, as music, 
painting, drawing, or needlework to fill the idle hours of life, and plenty of 
physical exercise 


Guha, Jites Chandra. 

There ought to be a women’s college m every district in Bengal and tw'O or three 
such colleges m Calcutta 


Guha, Ra janie anta 

© 

O) Education for women should be of two types m Bengal ITp to the matvculat on 
standard the courses of study should be identical for all students, male and female 
At the university stage theie should be a bifurcation The object of the one type 
should be to provide foi the higher studies of such of the girls as are physically 
and intellectually capable of profiting by them, and that practically on the same 
footing with their brothers As the number of these will not be large theie 
ought to be a second type which will aim at giving the bulk of the female students 
a training which w ill enable them to fulfil then legitimate functions m the family 
and society, and to be good wives and mothers The curricula for this should 
include domestic hygiene, physiology, child-psychology, first tieatment of 
diseases and accidents, and other allied subjects, with English as a compulsory 
subject , and logic, history, philosophy, the classics and economics as optional , 
and the speciahsed course should *be divided between the I A and B A 
examinations 


Hat, dae, Dr Hirauat, 

(i) The courses of study should be the same for both men and women 
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II vld ui TJmes Chandra — Holland Ke\ WES 


Haldar TJmes Chandra 

fi) The University should modify its ml s and regulations in the cise of female students 
so as to gi\e a great stimulus to the spread of female education The University 
should not onlj meet tho ro uircments of women hut it should take the lead 
in the matter Hindu women maj be educated so that they can perform efficiently 
their legitimate duties in their inarued state and so that the} can earn their liveh 
hood when tho\ become widows 

(n) Educated joung men nowadays desire that their brides should bo well educated 
know muiu. and Jmo some ] now ledge of domestic affairs Many guardians 
who want to gne their daughters in marriage to highly educated joung men are 
willin 0 to give their girls higher education at least up to the matriculation stage 
In tho absence of an} better course suitable for girls the boys course will be 
not unacceptable Hut that course can ho so modified as to suit tho special re 
q uircments of girls There is a great demand for music Here as in Europe and 
\menca music should bo made one of tho subjects for tho matriculation course 
Cutting out and making of garments is a subject w Inch will be highly popular 
with the pupiL their guardians and tto general public It is also essential 
for our ever} daj life Domestic economy should also be included in the cum 
<uhim An additional subject in Bengali containing extracts fiom tho great 
Hindu and Muhammadan tpi s mid the lives of distinguished Hindu and Muham 
madan women wall greatlj add to tho popularity of the course These subjects 
ma\ be prescribed instead of additional mathematics and classical languages 
The present standard in mathematics for the matriculation course is enough for 
the girls In tho case of bojs the standard should be raised but in the ca-e 
of girls it should be retained In the case of girls teaching and examination 
m all subjects except English must bo through tho medium of the vernacular 
even if the same concc sion be not granted to boys The present age limit 
is an insuperable obstacle to tho progress of higher education among women 
The girls of the upper classes of Hindu society are now generally married between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen It is pretty certam that most of these girls 
would read up to the standard of tho matriculation examination at lea t if they 
were permitted to appear at it before their marriage This privilege should be 
granted only to purdahnashin Hindu and Muhammadan women and not to Brabino 
and CIitl tian. girls To prevent any abase of this concession it may be ruled 
that no female candidate will bo admitted to tho college course before she is sixteen 
The number of girls high schools is too small moreover Hindus are unwilling 
to send their girls to boarding houses The senior mistresses of girls middle 
Lnghsh schools who are generally graduates and under graduates are quite com 
potent to coach girls for tho matriculation examination Special permission 
may therefore be granted when occasion arises to girls to appear at the matri 
culation examination from such girls middle English schools without this 
facility the mere permission to appear as a private student will be of no practical 
\ alue. The girl will get no instruction for want of a tutor the guardians being 
on principle unwilling to have thei girls coached by a priv ate male tutor The 
examination should be held in the girls native town or village even if that place 
be not the centre of examination for male candidates The examination 
should be held in the girls school premises and nev er in the boys school In the 
absence of a girls school the examin ition may be held at the candidate s home 
under proper supervision 

(in) The peculiar difficulties are the ana la system earl} marriage and caste prejudices 
Women need education in domestic economy hygiene and religion 


Holland Re\ WES 

(in) Earty marriage and the purdah system interpose very heavy obstacles in the 
way of the spread of higher education among women 
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QUESTION 2°» 


IIoiiijAKi), l’e\ W E $>-"CO)tt>l — Ilossvi', Waiii t* 


My expencnco of Intlmn men induces mo fo holme that Ihoir cordial to operation 
m female education mil not lie seemed fill the tumculmn of girK is of a more 
practical nature than that at piOMiit ohhutimg \wl the deplorable hvgicmc 
conditions of Indian female and tlnld-life male edu< 1(1011 iti hjgimc doubly 
necessary 


IIos^vix. AY am r> 

( I ) In consulcung this question one cannot abut om’acies to the requirements of the 

Indian home As 0111 females live within purdah then education should lie 
practical with rcfcicncc to the position which then will fill m ‘•ociil life The life 
and occupation of Indian Indies arc quite different from those of thru European 
sistcis Their education and ti.umng should therefoie diuflv he considered 
fiom the Indian point of mow The question then nusos as to whether then 
education should he the same as that of Indian ho\s H nmi: regard to the con- 
ditions of the Indian life and oucnt-.il manncis and customs it seems to me 
that the sj stem of education for Indian guls should he difTuent from that of 
Indian boys and that two distinct courses of studies should he framed for our 
bovs and girls respectively The sanic«oit of education will hardly serve the 
pmposefor which it is intended While annum at culture and liberal education 
the cotuscsof study intended for Indian girls should consist of more good books 
on domestic economy, by giene, sanitation nursing home treatment, honsekeepinc, 
etc , and of less mathematics, trigonometry pin sics and other cognate subjects 
The practical side of their trainmg should rocen c pioinme it attention, and their 
courses of study should he leavened with ichgious subjects 

( II ) The following remark mado in the report of 1016 in rcsjiect of education for the guls 

of the domiciled European and Anglo-Indian communities arc equally rather 
more foicibly, applicable to the education of Indian girls — 

‘‘ The domestic training of the guls of the domiciled European and Anglo-Indian com- 
munities has become economically indispensable The failure to recognise this 
and a silly tendency to set fai too much store on the acquisition of * accom- 
plishments ’ have been productive of a great deal of mischief and misery The 
recognition of the fact that it is an essential part of the function of e\ Cry gills’ 
school to equip each of its pupils with at least some elementary knowledge off- 
end capacity foi, household management need not interfere in the least with 
the intellectual development of the girls ’ 

Domestic training should be a special featui oof a girls’ school What an Indian home 
requires is a good housewife and the course of studies should be framed’ 
accordingly 

The Government of India m their resolution dated the 21st February 1913 have also 
recognised the principles winch should be adopted in the curriculum for Indian 
snrls Those principles may be stated as follow s — 

{a) The education for guls should be practical with leference to the position winch 
they will fill m social life 

(&) It should not seek to imitate the education, suitable for boys, nor should it 
be dominated by examinations 

(c) Special attention should be paid to hygiene and the surroundings of social Me. 

(cZ) Services of womea should be more fieely enlisted for instruction and inspection- 

If Government really desue to extend the benefits of education to Indian girls and 
to purdah women the Education Department should 'adopt such methods of 
imparting education as will he acceptable to all classes of people The education 
itself should be more lively and more “ practical with refeience to the position 
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Hossun Waited — contd — Hunter Mare— Hi dari M A In — siam The Hon ble 
Justice Sir Ali 


flinch the girls will fill in social life I therefore take this opportunity of 
miking the following suggestions for the consideration of the authorities — 

(A) The education of Indian girls should aim more at domestic training with re 
fercnce to their home life and the present tendency to acquisition of artificial 
accomplishments should be di couraged 

\B) A special syllabu for girls should be prepared dealing among others with subject 
which will give an idea of dome tic requirements and impress them with the 
responsibilities of the Indian home hfe It should contain subjects of general 
interest as well as rules of conduct with reference to religious practices dail} 
observed m their homes In the case of schools or maklabs meant for girl 
the pohej of religious neutrality should not bo allowed to interfere 
(C) The courses of stud} should be so framed as to enable a girl to go- up for univer 
sity education and examinations and there should be no bar in the way 
of her choosing the courses of study prescribed for Indian boj s as our country 
requires well trained female doctors teachers midwives etc 


Hunter Mark 

(i) I do not think that any of the foregoing remarks require modification m respect 
of the needs of women 

(u) and (m) I ha\ e nothing to saj under the e head, which would be other than a 
superfluous excursion into the obv ious A good deal has been done m Madras 
m recent jears for the higher education of women There are in the city of 
Madras two well staffed and well equipped colleges for women giving instruction 
up to the degree standard Both are full to overflowing There are two smaller 
womens colleges in the mofusil Ko doubt the Commi ion will visit the two 
womens colleges when it tomes to Madra 


H\ dari MAN 

(i) 1*0 except that the argument for using the v ernacular as a medium of m 
struction is even stronger in the case of women than of men 
(11) The profes ion of teaching medicine and social service 

(in) The zanana 8 } stem and the necessity for providing convejances or locating 
collegiate institutions near the places where the lady students live 


Im ui The Hou ble Justice Sir Ali 

(n) There are various colleges that tram up girl students for degrees alrcadj existing 
in Beng il It would be desirable to liav e a central college for the education of 
girls done if tl e expenses of such an undertaking could be met But the number 
of girl students at pre ent studying for the higher degrees is so small that the 
large cvpeiu.es involved in a separate institution would hnrdlj be justified 
To me the question of womens education seems to be of as great interest as that 
of men But it also eems to me neccssarv to bear in mind the position that 
women occupj in our social system The first need seems to mo to make our 
women better wives and mothers than thev are now Tor affection and devotion 
to their household duties tho women of India could hardlv be bettered What 
the} lack is a better knowledge to perform the tuk that society demands of them 
For such purpo os the Seva Sidan institutions of 'Mrs Ranade in the Bomba} 
Prcsidenc} and the W omen s Um\ ersitv of Professor Kan c of Poona seem to me 
more u eful than a mere degree of the Calcutta Imirersity with hi e h honours m 
li} drostatics To carr} on institutions like these successful]} would I think, 
be bc}0nd the strength of our Government universities 
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QUESTION 23 


#r 

Indian Association, Calculi n — InctNS Miss M V 


Indian Association, Calcutta. 

( 1 ) Tlie educational needs of -women i ui \ Tlioro may be many women who will 
devote themselves to the ordinal y umveisity coui t '0 for the acquisition of higher 
Lnowdedge , theie may be otlieis again who may have to make a being out of 
such a studj T But to the gcnciality of women who want to make Iheimeli cs 
useful at home a different couise of education will have to be designed 
(n) To this pait of the question the lccommcndations of the Dacca Unncisitj Com- 
mittee generally furnish a good answer in pnnciplc 

The question of cost is of great importance 

It the additional couise lecommendcd b^ llio Dacca Uim cisity Committee be 
found too heavy to be taken along w ith the regular university com se students 
maybe allowed to choose tlieu subjects fiom the uim cisity and the additional 
courses The lesult of the cxaminat’ons in the subjects chosen w ill entitle the 
student to certificates of efficiency 

There is no piovision for imparting scientific education to women in Bengal * 

((in) (a) The pui dcih system 

(b) Early mamage 

(c) The end of all education with mairiage 

(cl) General apathy m the matter of giving higher education to w omen 

But the conditions set foith above are fast changing in favoui of education for 
women m this country 


Irons, Miss M V 

(in) There aie special difficulties with legaid to the higher education of women — 

(a) The purdah system, which especially amongst the Muhammadans limits the 

school life of every girl This could paitly be remedied by encouraging 
younger children to attend school 

( b ) The universality of the mamage system The great majonty of teachers 

marry, which means that they undertake dual responsibilities Amongst 
school children early marriage again closes their school career 

(c) The lack of trained teachers, without which the schools cannot improve This 

is the crux of the educational pioblem at present There are only two 
tiaming centres for the whole of Eastern Bengal Of these four students 
fiom the Eden Training Class presented themselves for examination this 
year Six students from the Eahmpong Training Class, which is exclu- 
sively for Hindi-speaking students Theie should be secondary training 
centres attached to the schools at divisional head-quarters and primary 
training schools attached to the schools at district head-quarters At present 
there is a total lack of facilities for the training of teachers 
(cZ) Lack of hostel accommodation for the existing teachers The impossibility 
of recruiting teachers unless adequate protection is given to them - 
(e) The schools existent wall not impiove until the inspectorate is strengthened 
There is one inspectress and four assistant mspecti esses in control of three 
large divisions comprising Eastern Bengal There are about 5,559 primary 
schools, 15 middle schools, and 8 high schools under their control, apart 
from the numerous sanana centres 'to be visited The inspectorate should 
be strengthened by appointing a chief inspectress for each division At 
present there is only one inspectress for the Dacca, Chittagong, and Raj- 
shahi divisions, an area comprising some 47,252 square miles There is no 
means of rapid communication m a district intersected by many largo 
rivers There should be at least three assistant inspectresses under each 
inspectress and a special assistant inspectress to look after the zanana 
work which could Be developed were it sufficiently organised 
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Irovs Jliss M V — 'ontl • — Iylb Tho Hon ble Mr Justice T V Seseaoiri — 
Jai.il Abdul 


(/) Lastly the problerruof primary education needs consideration The curriculum 
needs to bo more elastic as m such a largo area conditions of life are very 
varied A number of peripatetic teachers might be trained bo as to visit 
the schools inaccessible at present to tho existing inspecting staff 


Iter Tho Hon bio Mr Justice T V Seshagiri 

(t) Tho course of study for Indian women should bo different from that prescribed 
for Indian bojs Upon one matter my mind is very clear and that is in the 
case of Indian girls a high degree of knowledge in English should not be in 
sistcd on Their training should bo as far as possiblo in and through tho 
vernaculars Indian girls of tins presidency are not ablo to attend schools 
alter their twelfth or thirteenth year and their education has to ho completed 
within that period If therefore wo should compel them to study a foreign 
language and get all their higher knowledge through its medium we would bo 
practically denying them such knowledge altogether Moreover tho sort of 
education which women of this country stand in need of is nob tho samo as 
that which boys mm at Ordinarily Indian girls do not seek employment as 
a means of livelihood and they are almost all of them married and their com 
forts and conveniences arc looked after by their husbands What is wanted of 
Indian girls ts the capacity to mnnago tho affnirs of tho household to bring 
up their children to attend to tho sanitary requirements of their homes and 
to be helpmates to their husbands in the worl they base to do No doubt they 
should have some knowledge of English In order to enable them to converge 
with their English sisters and pick up useful information from English books 
Lut that is a very secondary matter The main object that should bo 1 cpt in 
mind is to make them useful helpmates to their husbands and a real sourco of 
nspiration to their children No doubt thcro will bo an advantage in co 
education in tho case of those who nspiro to becomo teachers or devote them 
selves to social service But tho number of tins class of girls would be very 
limited indeed Tor them no special facilities need bo provided for Thev can 
take their chance along with the boys However in regard to ono department 
of knowledge they should I think bo given special facilities and that is in 
legard to medicine 

Tho lying in ho pit'll and tho Medical College should provide special courses of tram 
ng for Indian girls who arc not willing to undergo a regular course of study 
for the medical degree A certificate or a diploma from the college authorities 
testifying to their fitness will enablo them to earn an honest livelihood and be 
of use to their sisters 


Jalh, Abdul 

(u) Tn tho design of their cour es spe lal att ntion should bo paid to their needs and 
requirements which arc — 

(а) ( eneril knowledge of the object 

(б) The principles of hygiene and hou ehold management and practical training 

in them 

(c) The c\cral arts suitable for indoor i ork 

The special conditions prev iilinc in India demand that while the college and other 
institutions for men may al o bo open to women there should he parate 
co’le"e estabb hed for the latter 

(d) Higher female education hould 1 e particularly looked after by a com- 

mittee appointed by the University ^ 

(e) There should le establish d more tra ning colle 0 es for women 
<f) Provision for scholarships should bo made 
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Jalil, Abdtjl — contd — Johnston, Mrs A B 


{g) The Government and the University should seek more co-operation of the people 
in the advancement of female education 
(h) Separate hostels, with purdah provisions, for women 

(in) The peculiar difficulties and needs which affect the higher education of women 
m India are — ' 

(a) The purdah system, aflectmg the Muslims m particular and, to a certain extent, 
other communities m geneial 
yb) The custom of early marriage among the Hindus 
(c) Lower status in society accorded m general to women 

((?) The prejudices among the men agamst the education of women on account of 
the want of education m the foimer 


Johnston, Mrs A B 

Ji) The answer is ‘ Yes,” particularly with regard to — * 

The cal lin gs and professions winch aie necessary for service to, and the advance- 
ment of, India, and for winch a high degree of training are required, such as — 

(a) Teaching — particularly m primary schools They can teach better m the 
vernacular than English women 
(&) Medicine , 

(c) Nursing r 

(Every endeavour should he made to raise the status of doctors and nurses ) 

It is obviously important that there should be an army of women framed in these 
three professions to enlighten, help, and "succour the many millions of ignorant, 
suffering and helpless women in zananas Men cannot do the work, and it is no 
use asking or expecting the women to come out of pw dah yet It will be, and 
wisely so, a slow process 

,{m) The custom of early marriage creates difficulties m framing girls for professions that 
need long experience before they can do any real good ’ Nevertheless, good 
salaries, to induce girls to remain m their professions and in the case of nurses 
to minimise temptation, and comfortable hostels with bright social life, will help 
to solve the difficulty 

The University should recognise both degrees and diplomas in domestic science and 
home arts for women 

A degree should be granted after a four years’ course 

A diploma should be granted after a two years’ course 

Degrees should be either a science degree or an arts degree 

If a science degree then only domestic science subjects would be studied 

If an arts degree the domestic science subjects would be substituted for certain 
subjects in groups A and B of the present syllabus which are often quite useless 
and most irksome to many girls 

The syllabus m domestic science and home arts is sufficient for an honours cow sc 
if desired Every effort must be made to hill the idea that domestic science means 
only cooling (Suggested syllabus heiewitli ) The diploma (two years’ course) is 
intended for girls who w r ant a trainmg for home duties, but not for a professional 
life 

-Suggested sy llabus in — 

Domestic science and home arts 

Science — 

Physiology 
Hygiene 
Nature study 
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John ton Mrs A B — contd — Ivaivv e B K 


Child stud} — including psjcholog} $ 7 cat educational reformers kindergarten 
methods of teaching child s health and welfare — ph}sical and moral 
Eugenics 
Citizenship 

Stud; of writers on art — e g Ruslan and \\ illiam Morris 
Iris — 

Cooker} — including food aalucs adulteration and 7 reservation of foods 
First aid and sick nur ing 
Needlework and cutting out 
Mu ic 

Art — including applied aTt in needlework house decoration and dress 
Houscwifcr} — m this climate girls need not take Buch o rigorous practical courso 
as m England hut the} should at least know how things ought to be done 
b} doing for themselves 

A. domestic science and 1 omo arts college should ho established as part of the Uni 
versit} where girls could attend a certain number of hours per week for an arts 
degree and receive instruction in their other degreo subjects in the residential 
arts college 

Domestic science students should he residential in the domestic science college 

Diploma students will probably be home or da} students but it should be made 
possible for them to bo residential 

There is a great desire on the part of manv Indians that Indian women should be edu 
catcd and an educated Indian woman is usuall} sought in junmage b} an educated Indian 
— she is in fact in great demand Nevertheless Indians criticise verv severely the 
kind of education often obtained in I nglish schools An Indian pnmarl} requires a 
woman to bo domesticated and Ins complaint is that girls learn extravagance at school 
and college get laz} want a multitude of unnecessary servants lie on their backs all 
da} and read nov els are ignorant of all things domestic (or feign ignorance) because they 
have had an English education 1 In addition they get Out of touch with their own women 
and understand them less than a sympathetic Englishwoman 

This is not a protest against the higher education of Indian women but ft protest 
against a false and artificial education unfitting them for living the fullest life There 
is a school in Calcutta where the girls think it below their digmt} to attend Indian cookery 
classes and do not wish to learn the subject at all unless English dishes are taught and 
an English gas stove used 1* The} are equally ignorant and willing to be ignorant on the 
subject of child w clfare education discipline and training A } oung married girl came 
to me the other da} to know what clothes she should make and how she should make 
them — for her first bab} (She had passed her I A and was m her fourth } ear at college 
when she left to be married ) \\ hen I expressed surprise that she did not know how to 
make a few bab} b clothes Bhe said — » How can I know I have ne\ er seen a baby 
washed and dressed in my life and I have never made a bab} s garment ? 1 haieheenat 
school all my life This last remark was intended as an excuse for her ignorance 
It reall} condemns the education wc are giving girls in India 

Of course there are schools m England where the same defects are seen but that is no 
excuse for imposing a bad s}stem on India Men will be only too read} to educate their 
women and girls in India if the education they get is on sound Imes — and India needs 
educated women more than educated men — women who understand and have practised 
domestic economy care and discipline of children hygiene sick nursing first aid and 
all those things which make home healthy beautiful bright and happy 


Raiive D K 

( 1 ) I would make an immediate exception in the case of women os regards the medium 
of instruction as also the medium of examination in the Unn ersitv for I think a 

S me knowled e of Engl ah methods f cook n aid be very useful and de ir ble partlcula ly Inv lid 



QUESJTION 23. 


KaKM.J) K — < njitil 


majority of Indian Indies want Inglui »dtu it inn fni it < t nltuiui Vitim ml In r than 
foi ilb Go% eminent iinnc \alue Gtalituu.' for m; mm iit\ ‘air that grr itrr 
piohcienm, in English is mquncd In usin': Enidi-.li as l he nuditim of in-dtmtiou 
and that this should bo « mu ed in ui at t hi tolu - d * vihit of tin nation’s wt iitj 

in the ease of men, 1 think th.it tin loo, of i it il cm rn om:h? not to In impose! 
upon all women donous of gcllnu' s'tondn' » and lupmi mm at ton for it‘ niltiiral 
lalue Those women who wish to vqmto mesh r janlir i< i % ‘t tin siinfiie 
of vital pow-cis will lime the mm’s imn < i op« n to thmi 1 Jut n «h p utinont of 
mstiuctnm and examining woirn n in t lit ti Mimuiihu i vith Hmdplim .irouiptihorj 
subject of study should he li.umdiuteh opmul for v unrui ’lhi> vnuhl 1< -on 
the st'.un of higher eduiation upon 1 idle * iliifh thm Ui 1 to he oru-dmig 
This foreign medium of in 1 1 met inn m the gnat st witiilmi/ hhvk m tin mhance- 
ment of higher education for wotm n If tin option m pnin • pitiH ‘ollf^rs 
foi ladies can he st n ted m diflcri nt parts of n ptmitui a , *>m h < ollr '« would 
rot he \ ci\ costly 

In this connection I would like to point out lliit the opium nt of the Indian 
Women’s Unn crsiU, though f ‘hot l durilum, n Wr\ < v out aging A tollege 
foi women has been started at Hmgnc Budnik nc ir Boon i anil is allihat' d to the 
Indian Women’s Unn emit \ and though it Ins not th< ad\antag< of Gowrmmnt 
sanction and Govcinmcnt support it. his nttrictid ‘i\ ‘tudrnts m tin -u ond 
ycai class and ten studonis m the fust \eir (lass I am mnlulent tint tins 
single college will send out a bundled huh griduitt from tiie Hull'll W om* u’s 
Unncrsity m the ne\t ten \eir~, hom among Hindu lad (l s which tlr Homlm 
Umveisitj is not expected to do m the s-une pcuo 1 

In the case of women the same fnciliU foi nudical edui ition should he prowchd. 
Here, too the \cmaculars should he m ide the media of in-.t»nction and txnmuia- 
tion The Medical College foi Women nt Delhi is of ur\ little use to Hindu and 
Muhammadan women The admrsion test tin to is inrdei than that .it the Giant 
Medical College for men in Bombay In the lattci .tudents me admitted after 
studymg for one year aftei the Matriculation and parang the arts college c\- 
ammation at the end of that jear While at the Women's Medical College at 
Delhi to secure admission to the college depaitmcnt proper a student his to p tss 
tlie arts test held "at the end of tw o years’ study aftei the Matriculation Til - 
difficulties and needs of Indian vomcn have not been taken into consideration 
Theie ought to be separate women’s colleges foi then medical m->ti notion through 
the media of the vernaculars There should be a sub assistant surgeon’s couise 
and after that a couise of higher education in medicine All medical students 
in the elementary and higher stages should have enough a quaintance with English 
so tnat now and then they may rcter to English boohs w hen necessary. 
Students should be admitted aftei they satisfy the entrance test of the 
University 

In the field of medicine and pedagogies special facilities should be given to ladies 
by the institution of scholarships " 

The majority of women cannot spare a tune sufficient for their education as 
marriage interrupts their studies Efforts, theicfore, ha‘-e to be made to shorten 
the total period of their education The Indian Women s University has taken 
this point into consideration and by making he vernaculais the media of instruc- 
tion mall subjects other than English and Engnsh as a compulsory subject of 
study, the penod of secondary education is made five years instead of seven years, 
and of higher education tlnee years instead of foui years without lowering the 
standard of general knowledge Thus, if a gnl begins her primary education at 
sis she can become a graduate at the age of eighteen or nineteen 

To avoid all difficulties the best way is to have separate examinations and degrees 
lor women m the same university The exceptional class of women desumg' 
the same degrees as men will take up men’s courses of studies 
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T atttrt Gopal Chandra— Latif Sjed Abdul, Khan Bahadur — Mattat anobis 
Prasanta Chandra — Mahtab The Hon ble Sir Bijay Chand 


Lahiri, Goial Chandra 

(i) The education of women need not and should not be on the same lines as 
those for men Female education should aim at producing members useful 
to society intelligently helpful to their husbands capable of rearing good 
healthy and God fearing children They should also be able to take an in 
telhgent interest m the world s affairs and progress Those that may happen 
to have higher literary or scientific aspirations may be provided for m the 
colleges for males 

(n) Colleges for women should therefore teach English Bengali Sanskrit Arabic 
Persian history geography arithmetic algebra geometry hygiene domestic 
economy chemistry physics and drawing The standard should he as high 
as that of the intermediate course The whole course may be divided into 
middle English higher and senior stages 

There should be medical colleges for women at convenient centres For the present 
one at Calcutta and another at Dacca may suffice At these colleges both 
physicians and nurses should be trained 

Latxf Syed Abdul, Khnn Bahadur 

(iu) I do not th nk the time is yet npe for the establishment of a residential uni 
vorsity for women The peculiar social system under which they live does 
not permit them to attend school or college beyond a certain age IC is only 
the Christians and Brnhmos that allow their womenkind to pursue higher 
courses of study in the University The courses of study ought to be different 
from those prescribed for men Hygiene literature and fine arts are the 
subjects in which the girls should be particularly instructed Different courses 
of study and separate examinations for female students may he prescribed 
and for this a separate university is not immediately necessary 

• TVTattat anobis Prasanta Chandra 

(u) It is necessary to make provision for the study of the higher branches of house 
hold science In addition training m domestic science is also desirable 
The existing system is pres ing too heavily on the physique of our women students 
Considerable modifications are neces ary and in this connection the fundamental biological 
differences between the two sexes should not be forgotten 

The recommendations of Havelock Ellis m Man and Woman and m the sixth 
volume of Studies in the Psychology 0/ Sec are generally applicable For example 
women should net he required to continue any severe intellectual work during their rfionth 
ly periods and should be allowed complete rest during these periods Then ogam the 
methods of study should differ in certain cases for the two sexes depending on the sexual 
psychological differentiations 

It is also necessarv to make suitable provision for the higher education of married 
women This may require an altogether new type of institution but it is necessary in 
view of the prevalent custom of early marriages in Bengal 


Matttab, The Hon’ble Sir Bijay Chand 

(1) In the case of women agricultural commercial and technological training do not 
appear to be necessary m India There is also hardly any field or any great 
demand for their higher education in th general line To encourage female 
education free schools should be established m each district town where primary 
education will he imparted to the students as well as practical training in domestio 
industries and arts such as accounts needle work cooking painting and music 
VOL xn 2H 
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jMatttab, The Uon’blc »Sir Bija\ C'iiask — conhl , — Maitiu, 

Mat.mk, J)i J). K 


III RAMFlACJIfANDI'A — 


(n) Women w ho nic slud\ing mcdiem 1 should ha\o ft hig1i»*i (mining in srifncc Besides 
this I do not considei highoi education nut ware in am otlnr department of 
know ledge 

(m) The zanana system, that is almost inmcrmlH present eu-rj where in India and tho 
pievaihng custom of enrh marriage, pi ec hide the po*nbilit} of higher education 
amongst women m India at present 


Maitr ITruambaciiakdra. 

Whilo lady students who seek mmersitv degrees and diplomas should ho required 
to go tliiougli the combos now pi escribed 1>\ the Uimersitj, prousion should 
be made for the teaching of special courses adapted to their peculiar needs, 
though tho University should hold no examinations in them 


Mallik, Dr. D N. 

( 11 ) The Calcutta Univeisity has accepted the provision of the Unnersity of London 
that its degrees should be conferred on women oil the same terms as on men. 
It is obviously a mistake The conditions under which Indian ladies have 
to w r ork aie so very different from those of men that, apart from all psycho- 
logical considerations, it would be an unsound position altogether to impose 
the same burdens on women as on men 

Subjects hke music, drawnng, painting, and domestic economy should find a place 
in the curriculum for women It should be remembered that the education 
of women should have m view culture more than in the caso of men, for m the 
case of the latter the w r ork should also fit them for tho various avenues of 
employment open to men In the case of women the only work they will be 
called upon to do (under our present social conditions), if at all, would be 
that of teaching 

In the case of women more than in the case of men the peculiar surroundings of 
towns hke Calcutta are highly unsuitable If colleges and schools could he 
located m a healthy place, wdiere the pupils could go about freely (places like 
Giridih, Madhupur, and Baidyanath), half the difficulties connected with their 
education would be met 

In view of the special requirements of women, it w T ould be desirable to institute 
k. separate tests for women -A boy of sixteen has only to attend to his studies 
and to physical exercise A girl of sixteen has to attend often, m addition to 
her studies, to household duties (it is essential that she should learn them) 
She must also learn some music, etc , she has, moreover, little opportunities 
for physical exercise, nor can she go about as boys can To lequire her to 
submit exactly to the same tests as boys is a mistake And this is what we 
have been doing so long The education that we should provide should be, 
to quote the words of the late Keshub Chandra Sen 
“ Specially adapter to the lequnements of the female mind* and calculated to fit 
woman for her position m society It cannot be denied that woman lequues 
special tiammg for the sphere of woik and duty which is peculiarly hei 
ow'n The development of the true type of Indian female character, upon 
a plan of teaching at once national and rational, should be the primarv 
object sought ” 

But I have found from experience that neither girls nor then guardians can be 
induced to adopt a course of studies, however rational, that departs from that 
prescribed by the University 
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McDotjgaxj Miss Etvanor — Uttra Th Hon ble Rai JIahendra Chandra 
B ahadur 


McDougall Miss Eleanor 

(i) It seems to me very important that for the present the courses of study and ex 
animations should be the same for men and women As things stand now a 
different course for women would inevitably mean an inferior one The time 
may come when university trained Indian women may be able to express a 
corporate opinion on this matter but they are not yet numerous enough nor 
experienced enough to do this 

Domestic training should not be given at the University If the present simplicity 
of Indian domestic life is to be preserved there is no value in elaborate mstruc 
tion in the preparation of food, laundry work or dressmaking etc Simple 
lessons in hygiene sick nursing and the care of children are exceedingly 
valuable but these should be given at school The great need of Indian women 
is to acquire habits of systematic clear and persevering thought and to gain a 
greater aSquamtance with the facts of history and science. The present 
umversitv courses are fairly well adapted for these purposes and no material 
change in them on behalf of women should be attempted for another ten years 
at least 

(u) Women need a large number of smaller residential colleges in arts and medicine 
In the case of arts they should be taught chiefh by women who should share 
their residence and give a large degree of personal attention to the students In tho 
case of medicine it is hardly practicable that there should be many residential 
colleges for women as the cost is prohibitive. In some parts of India thev will 
be obliged to take part or all of their courses in men s colleges of medicine 
but the} should live m hostels managed as far as possible by medical women 
who should supervise their studies It is important that the control of the 
hostels should be closely connected with the teachers of the women students 

(in) The great obstacles to the progress of women s education are — 

(а) Tradition and public opinion which discourage independent action on the part 

of women. 

(б) The influence of older women who are conservative m outlook and do not wish 

the younger ones to differ much from themselves 
(c) The custom of early marriage which — 

(A) Discourages a father from spending money which might be used as a dowry 

on his daughter s education f 

(B) Removes promising girls from schools jUBt at the age when their independent 

mental life is beginning 

(C) Cuts off the supply of women teachers at the root 

(D) Prevents the growth of a sense of vocation and_ professional enthusiasm in 

young women teachers 

(E) In many cases produces physical weakness and a nervous excitable tempera 

ment in the offspring of such marriages 


Mitra, The Hon ble Km Mahfndra Chandra Bahadur 

fn) A separate university for women should be established Itinerant female 
teachers should be appointed in large numbers for training purdanasJim women 
There should be a separate medical college for them Colleges and schoo a 
should be established tor the training of purdahnashm ladies Some mdustn tl 
arts on a small scale may he taught in schools and colleges for women "With 
the exception of a few branches of study such as law engineering mechanic*' 
engineering and some technology the same facihtie for higher traimng should 
be provided for women as are suggested in the case of men A university 
for th< education of women shall have no comection with a university for the 
education of men 
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QUESTION 23. 


Mjulka, Ram Oaran— Mittbr, The Hon’ble Mr Rjrovash Chundeb— Mukeejee, 

Dr. Adityanath 


Mitra, Ram Cttaran. 


(i) As Indian women have not the same facilities fo^ seeing the outside woild as then 
fellow male students they must lack in their knowledge of human nature and 
it is necessary that they should make up their deficiencies by the study of history,, 
biography, and other kindred subjects 

(n) Indian women, when they become mothers (and that is generally at an early age), 
have to manage their household affairs To be able efficiently to manage these 
affairs it is only necessary that they should have some administrative capacities and 
a knowledge of simple arithmetic Higher education is not necessary for any 
such purpose 

But as women may have tastes fox learning like men jfche same facilities should be 
given to them for higher education whenever they are wanted 


Mitter., The Hon’KLe Mr Provash Chunder. 

(n) For the higher education of women in India two types should be kept m view — 

(a) For those who desire to take up a profession m life, such as the medical or 

the teaching profession, perhaps the type of men’s university, with Blight 
modifications, may not be unsuitable 

( b ) For those whose object is to cultivate their mind, to tram their capacities, 

and perhaps ultimately to occupy the position of a cultured and intelligent 
housewife the training obviously should be different For this type the 
necessities and the social customs of the Hindus and the Muhammadans 
should be taken mto account m framing possible schemes The purdah 
system, whether it be good or bad, is an existing factor and has to be taken 
into account Arrangements for the teaching of grown-up girls in the 
zananas, will have to be made either collectively or individually But as 
to actual teaching it will be a question for the public and Government to 
solve The University, however, should merely prescribe standardised 
examinations to be conducted m suitable places and under suitable condi- 
tions The standard prescribed will aim at developing the intelligence and 
the intellectual capacities of the students Special stress should be laid 
upon hygiene, duties incidental to a housewife’s position, and the training 
of children Music, painting, and other fine arts may be prescribed as 
optional subjects A thorough knowledge of the vernacular and a working 
imowledge of English and mathematics, Indian history, and geography 
should be insisted upon Foz those who desire a higher standard of know- 
ledge, oriental classics and suitable scientific subjects may also be pre- 

Sen D6u« 


Mufcerjee, Dr Auityanattt 

(i) As rcgaids intellectual ability and power of grasp, the girls of Bengal are not' 
inferior to the hoys (I say this from my personal experience, as I was connected 
with a ladies’ college for some years) 

I would not, therefore vary the standard in any way m the case of women, 
except that they may he allowed to take up, as minor optional subjects, drawmg 
paint me, music, hvgiene, sanitation, botanv.etc , 

(n) Greater facilities for women are required in the fields of medicine and teaching 
as these are the two fields where their services are most urgently needed by the 
community 
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Mukeiuee Dr Adrian vm—contd — 'UuKErcjEr Radjiakajuz 


(hi) Tho difficulties aro chiefly — 

(а) Tho secluded life under tho purdah system 

(б) Tho custom of curly mum ago which necessitates tho withdrawal of a feirl from 

school l>oforo riio has completed even tho rudiments of education 
(c) Tho want of a sufficient number of qualified women teachers 
These are among the causes X Inch retard tho education of women 


Mukekjef Radii ak <m \l 

<n) The higher education of women jji India ought to bo adapted to tho Indian ideals 
of womanhood In India women aro tho natural guardians of home life of tho 
interests of social pilrity and domestic hygicno and of the rights of children 
M omen in India are tho natural guardians of tho seek tho incapable* and tho 
unfortunates. Women hero aro also tho natural guardians of tho general rcgula 
tionof tho relation? between tho seres which will weed out all forms of comip 
tion uncleanlinws immorahtv an l brutality High r odu ation of worn n m 
In ha should bo so limit up as to dctclopo tho clnra tenstic instincts of mother 
hood that the homo will then deep n and expand an I reconstruct the whole 
society on nn cujmchie basis It is only a small minority m the Indian 
population that tends to enforce early marriage and prohibits widow re marriage 
and does not permit the occupation of women for livelihood Tor tho vast 
majority of tho Indian women the no callc l backward clasies provision should 
lie made for training in tho agricultural commercial and industrial employ 
menU w Inch aro open to them in tho existing economic organisation. Domestic 
arts and household industries earned on m tho homo by women comm" from 
tho upper clashes should receive special attention Cotton spinning and dress 
industry lace work and sewing will receive attention while such skilled industries 
like lassar and endi rearing and wearing silk culture and sdk industry artistic 
embroidery hand weaving and nil tho divers occupations in w Inch women are 
engaged nt present should bo taught and tho vocational opportunities of our 
girls and women in our urban and rural communities should bo extended and 
made occcasjblo to those who cannot for want of hereditary training bo engaged 
m these skilled or *crat skilled industries and turn to unskilled labour as that of 
tho re;a or day labourer for livelihood For tho modem technical and engineering 
t professions women are for tho most part barred by instincts and by the 
nature of tho work But tho University should afiord special facilities to women 
for training m medicine law and theology Any development m this direction 
will meet with great response Such steps as tho following will atao be 
welcome — 

(а) Tho establishment of a special medical collego for women 

(б) Tho establishment of a special collego to tram women teachers 

•(c) Tho organisation of special courses of popular lectures by university professors 
for women Subjects pertaining to preventive medicine hygiene sex hygiene 
and education sociology and cu 0 cmes will receivo special emphasis 

(d) A practical system of home education should also bo devised for girls who can 
not attend s hooLs or colleges after a certain age 

Whether in homo or in collegiate education tho course of studies m tho under graduate 
stag© should bo somawhat as follows — 

The scholastic branches obligatory for all should be Bewail arithmetic and elements 
of book keeping hygiene and home sanitation geography and national history 
Indiah family Bongs and romanco and Indian domestic and moral economy 
Lineal drawing and machma drawing should also bo required 
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QUESTION 23 . 


MujKERjnn, Radiiakamad— contd — Mum mi, Satimi CifAMiRA—MuKin iwj r, B 


The mdusliinl msliuciion should consist of lhe following brant hc-i — 

Cooking, tlai ning, repnuing, washing, and ironing , t lit peifoiinanee of daily and 
pcnodicnl domcstic-icligioim duties and etrcmontta. ornamental drawing 
Couiscs in linndicrafts and nilistie industries should ba adapted to t he needs 
and opportunities of pnrtieului industiial or artistic ott upnlwiM of women 
in paiticulnr localities General courses should be gntn in tutting, sewing, 
plain and artistic cmbioiderv, and hand and machinr weaving 


Muker.ti, Satisii Chandra 

(n) Under tho present circumstances of Bengal nothing can be (lone specially for the 
college education of women who may join the colleges of men if thev want higher 
education There should, however, he mail} more school foi girls where the 
method of education will be of a suitable nature and quite different from the 
methods follow cd in schools for bojs Hoie T t-m smiplj state the general 
principle that the Hindu guls nic to be educated in such a m inner th it thev -an 
aftcrw aids become efficient hou c cw n ( s of Hindu lioir ehold-> 


MuKHERJEE, B 

(u) The University might arrange for examinations in music, sewing, crocheting, etc. 

All the girls’ schools and colleges already provide education m these directions 
(m) The peculiar difficulties are — 

(а) Tnnate conservatism of the majority of tho people — most orthodox families 

now give their girls an elementary education, but at the same time they 
look almost with horror upon tho idea of giving their girls a higher education 
by which is generally meant education with o view to preparation for the 
university examinations The lino of demarcation between what education 
is, and what education is not permissible, m the case of girls is not very sharply 
drawn in all cases None of my students at tho Diocesan College for Girls 
belong to very orthodox Hindu families Leaving aside the European and 
other Christian girls m my classes, there are a certain number of Hindu girls r 
but they certainly do not belong to very orthodox families for if they did 
so they would not have been m the college at all 

(б) Early marriage which is inevitable in orthodox Hindu and Muslim families. 

A girl must be married at about the age of tw elve and as soon ns she is married 
all her education stops It is a common story which I bear, for instance, at 
the Diocesan College, that such and such a gul who w as one of the best students 
of the class left the college a few months ago and, on my enquiring as to the 
reason of it all, the reply which my students generally give me is — “ She- 
lias married and left the college ” 

(c) Purdah system 

( d ) The absence of the vernaculars as the media of instruction in secondary schools 

The work of imparting female education m India may be earned on both in and outside 
the school-room As a matter of fact, a good deal of liberal female education is * 
given in Bengal by means other than m schools and colleges The strict social 
eystem which makes the marriage of a girl religiously compulsory at the age of 
twelve or so also puts an end to all hope of continuing the education of the 
ordmary Hmdu girl beyond the age of marriage These two customs — viz , 
early marriage and the purdah system — practically deny the ordmary Hmdu 
girl all opportunities for a really liberal education Hence, any practical 
scheme of female education m India must clearly recognise two facts and 
provide for them, viz — r 

(1) The religious and social systems of India make — and will continue to make 
always m the future the marriage of a girl compulsory at an early age 
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'Mukderjee B — contd. 


Tho question of early marriage was exhaustively considered in 1884 85 os » 
result of the late Mr Malabar i s note on the subject submitted to tho Govern 
ment of India in 1884 and it is “unnecessary for me to refer to it in detail 
here 4 

(2) The purdah system makes all schools and colleges practically inaccessible to tho 
vast majority of thoHmdu girls who are abovo say twelve and ore married 
Such being tho dominant factBof the situation with which wo have to deal ltisneces ary 
to provide r means of carrying female education into the zanana by mean other 
than in schools and colleges A well considered and extensive organisation 
under the control of Government might he established — over and above the 
existing girls schools and colleges— for the purpose of imparting in truction to the 
married Hindu girls in the zanana Many pnvato organisations are at pr sent 
working Kith that object and I give below a brief account of some of them. 
But the scope of their Kork must necessarily be limited If the State were to 
undertake some such cberue on a largo scale its effectiveness will be increased 
a thousandfold 

(A) Tht All India IV omen « Association {The Bharat Sree Mahamandal) It iaan 

association of ladies oil ov-r Bengal Kith a very largo membership Its 
great object is to organise tlio education of Indian girls at home in a 
manner suited to tho conditions and circumstances U Indian life It sends 
out qualified lady teachers to impart education to girls in tho anana who are 
unable to come out on account of tho purdah system By this means it is 
doing a good deal of silent but useful nork not only in Bengal but also m other 
parts of India whero a largo number of branches exists. 

(B) The M alula Samilx — rirst started m 100^ and reorganised in 1911 The 

Savavti Its four dcpaxtminte— educational tocial technical atwl Uterwj 

The Educational Department s objects are as follows — 

(a) To help poor and deservmg school girls with scholarships and school fees 

(b) To provide Indian lad j graduates Kith means to qualify themselves as trained 

teachers in England or America 

(c) To open a girls high school on a non denominational basis 

(d) To press upon Government the question of improving female education 

The Technics Department aims at organising lessons in music painting needleKOrk 
typewriting book keeping etc 

The Literary Department arranges periodical lectures in subjects of special interest 
to women and organises a reading room and a circulating library 
These were the objects with uhich the Samiti started work Much has been done 
already towards achieving some of these objects but I cannot enter here into 
all that the Samiti has or has not done in detail Tho Commi sion might 
refer to Mrs Mnnahni Sen who supplied me with much information 
or to Mrs A N Chaudhury kIio is one of the secretaries to the Samiti 

(C) Indian Women s Education Association — This is an association m London 

workmg in close harmony with the Mahila Samiti in Calcutta mentioned 
above The object of the issociation was to raise sufficient monej for 
training qualified lady teachers from India in England who on their return 
to Indiw would introduce improved methods of teaching and organisation 
in Indian schools The association also hopes ultimately to establish a 
training college for lady teachers in one or other of the principal towns m 
India A beginning was made in 1911 when Miss Mrinalim Chatterjee was 
* sent from India She joined first Bedford College in London and then 

Newnham College m Cambridge I have no recent information aa to the 
subsequent Kork o! the association but Miss S Bonnerjee the able ecretary 
to the a sociation in London who very kindly supplied me with ell the 
above information would I am sure gladly furnish the Commission with any 
information that it might desire to have 
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o\)i rrr»N V\ 


Muivin ttn 1 


15 — ran', I -Mi i itti'ir, it w. * .in X \u P. V Xxtr, K. (}.— 
X \s nv. The Ihm'bl . M'dnsryj di f'ir M immii \ * ‘it » \ t»j \ 


(1)) Thr X at final Italian calf’ 'I hi" H >> n rn \*m f » of Ivlkn, hut 

i( - object *t ’wo mom po M thin «-liu tfimirh it d<>* -i, to p >,ue extent, 

promote* induct th the t ot bun Jn rduri'hii 

(E) I tilaritt Jtr 'il’ihof - lb udt • imp .Knit* fh«* n dimr, tan Je f «l*tf »lio*» m ti n 

’liMilutmn il*"’U i( iJ-io, t nee finm b of, '•,rfAtip»d t r > hmc n of 

extension liotuioi for the bin* ht of I .'in i »>n n x -ru *} o f in" , nm*i^r and 
tu.eful subjects 'In* * 1* Mm ui*v> tbltwrrd bv nM** men in f f*t * fit^ntid 
auto found to ho imtmnfh utaul I *>tn not n s re if the e~heme v i!l ta 

ro\ i\ ol thi*. } exr, hut 1 Inbev *’iti c nntinti »n* ** » ill h* vibU r.ppri Hitcd. 


y\\ Kit! V U. P\\< It \X \M> \s 


(l) mul (ll) lor it man tl^n t’lt/li/ jn- If r d» fm t r ttr tr tt* nt • — 1 thud tfrrr ou/ht to 

ho u •'Oinowlmt *hfh root rurra .llurn for worn* n *u*»d tn t!'< p rt th*_, mo to p!i\ 
m Bengali hoim - Some* our * i of * ttuh >p<»idU vlipbd to the pxdx of onr 
women (o n . dom« *.t ie In pit no ami » < onomj , t hdd **tmh , mu u , punt uu\ « > wing 
etc ) ‘■liould he Mitatitub d for tort im other tahnunl ami *i v ntJh «<ubjf rtn (r g , 
advanced mathematics, /oologv , gmlogv, <t< ) 

For women of thr zanana c/un — l’or iiomcn of the znnami el t i u ho cannot, owing 
to special social and economic re isons, nttc ml c coitr-u of stud} spread ot cr 
a long period I Mould nd\o»atc* the inauguration of a new svstem under 
which such zanana women could go through a sc If oomph h course of studies 
specially suited to their peculiar m eds within a p< nod of sc \< n } can beginning 
from the seventh to the fourteenth \oir After tin- conr-» of stern a ears there 

V * 

should be an examination conducted in the Ucmtr-tl} which «hould grant 
ccrtmcntcs, pu/cs, and medals to themiccc , .fill c mdidatts Such zanana in- 
stitutions should be started all over the countrv 

(m) The peculiar difficulties affecting the lmther cduc ition of Indian women arc early 

marriages, the purdah svstem, depressed economic conditions, and the special and 
peculiar social structure and cm iromnent It is to a\oid these difficulties that 
I advocate the institution of the above new s\ stem 


Nag, P. N. 

(n) In the fields of medicine and teaching prospects should be offered to induce more 
women to enter these professions In medicine the country needs the services 
of more w omen doctors. 


Naik, K G 


( 11 ) Women should take up domestic scionee, music, hygiene, and medicine Wo 
wan fc women doctors 


Nandy, Tlie Hon’ble Mabarajali Sir Manxndra Chakdea. 

© 

(u) In the education of women special emphasis should be laid on the tanning w 
domestic economy and hygiene Separate colleges for women for the study 
of medicine, science, and arts should be established, while for women who 
cannot attend colleges for social restrictions arrangements should be made for 
a scheme of education at home undei trained women teachers 
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Nanjunuatva H V — -North Bengal Zammdtvrs As. ociation Eangpur — P al The 
Hon ble Rai Radiia Ciiaran Bahadur— PakANJPYE The Hon ble Air R P 


Nanjundayya, H V 

(i) X tlnnh the nc da of women must bo mot as far as possiblo by providing separate 
colleges and separate hostels While those who wish to follow tho same courses 
as tho men should not be prevented from domjf bo separate courses should to 
some extent bo provided for them 

fu) In the useful occupations they should have special facilities to qualify for modi 
cal and teaching work Thero aro other branches Buch as housekeeping etc 
which would be useful hut I am not sure they would bo conside cd as deserving 
a place m tho university course Economics and history would be popular 
branches Music Sansl nt and painting would be valuable lor Hindu women 
Music and painting may perhaps take tho place of some science subjects 
In tho ca?e of Indian muse tho mam difficulty wool 1 be tho s ttlement of 
standards and tho conduct of examinations so as to make it de ervo a place m 
the university courses Literature may also bo encouraged 
fui) With men education of a serious sort is felt a necessity for fitting themselves for a 
career Women have no need (I am spoaking of Indian Bocictj especially) to 
work for such a purposo and there are very few careers open for them if they 
desired They aro therefore satisfied with some superficial education that 
merely serves tho purposo of their limited social needs 
Except among tho very few who havo outgrown tho traditional habits of social 
life tho girl3 begin family hfo too early to pursuo their studies for a sufficient 
length of time 


North Bengal Zemindars Association Eangpur 

(ii) Female education is necessary but not after the university model The spheres 
of action of the two sexes must bo different in all ages and countries and their 
education should necessarily differ accordingly Female education should bo 
made to suit their particular vocation in life which should comprise high moral 
and religious education and should enable them efficiently to discharge ttjeir 
domestic duties As religious training is a sme qua non of female education 
there should be different schools for the followers of different religions These 
institutions should bo under the direct contro^ of the University 

Pad The Hon ble Rai Radha Charan Bahadur 

i(u) As regards the education of girls I wish to emphasise the following points 

(а) Tnat it should be practical with special reference to the position which the girls 

w ill he called upon to fill in social hfe 

(б) It should not seek to imitate th education suitable for boys nor should it ho 

dominated by examinations 

I«J) Soecial attention should be paid to hygiene and sanitation 

(d) The services of women should be freely enlisted both for instruction as well as 
in pection 


Paranjpye The Hon ble Mr R P 

(ij) The social conditions of Bengal are so different from those of Bombay that it is 
hardly possible to say anything which will apply to both In Bombay those 
young women that wish to go in for university-education can attend men s 
colleges quite conveniently especially if there are several in each class They 
want only separate hostels superintended by an educated lady who should be a 
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QUESTION 23 . 


Paean jpye, The Hon’ble Mr R V — could — Hay, Dr. Bidiian Chandra— Ray, Joges> 

Chandra 


member of tlio college staff if possible In theso hostels they will have their 
own social life In the education of women now cxpoinnents can easily bo made 
as m tlio case of tlio Indian Women’s Unn ersity where education is to bo given 
through tlio vernacular, though English is made compulsory for all. As those 
TTomon who go m for univcisity education are likely to bo fairly grown up any 
special women’s subjects like domestic economy need not be introduced into 
the courses specially foi them though, natural^ , in some subjects there will be 
more w r omon students than in otheis But this wall not present any difficulty 
if the University offeis mstiuctioii facilities mall subjects of btudy I take it 
that in Bengal separate colleges foi w omen aie ossontinl for the present 


Ray, Dr. Bidiian Chandra. 

(i) (a) If the effects of the examination system on boys bo to produce men who 
may be good or indifferent machines for earning money, though dwarfed m 
intellect and wrecked in health, these .are necessary e\ ils Tlio girl, on the 
other hand, with her finer susceptibilities and more delicate constitution, 
comes out very badly indeed I would piopose that no foimal and rigid 
examination be instituted for them Let their study in a group of subjects 
be uniformly followed with ceitain tests along the course, but no straining of 
nerves under high tension (such as is often inevitable at our examinations) 
should be allowed 

(6) The intermediate examination should, w'lth a greater degree of justification than 
in the case of boys, though for similar leasons, be omitted altogether in tlio 
case of girls 

(c) The colleges for girls should be placed under a committee mainly composed 

of women and of men appointed by the Senate who take an interest m female 
education and this committee should have a fair representation on the 
Senate The colleges should have a largo degree of freedom from direct 
control of the University, such control being exercised through the 
committee 

( d ) As far as possible, girls should be allowed to remain in the family, among 

relations, until it is possible to found a residential university of their ow ^ 
Such girls as reside in hostels or boarding bouses should remain m charge of a 
superintendent The colleges where girls study should be staffed mainly by 
females and as many of tlie staff as can reside 'm the hostels should he 
encouraged to do so The girls should be encouraged, as part of tlieir 
education, to undertake practical lessons in nursing, housekeeping, etc , 
and the members of the staff who stay in the boarding houses should pay 
particular attention to the girls getting these practical lessons 
(u) The addition of subjects like — ,■ 

(a) Fine arts music, painting, drawing, sculpture, carving, cooking 

(b) Nursing and hygiene 

These should prove of great value to the students and also relieve them of a great 
deal of strain m having to go through courses designed and useful for male - 
students only 


Ray, Joges Chandra 

(i) To answer this question requires the consideration of the position of women 
m society If the position be the same as of men the answer is obvious, uz T 
the hues should be parallel If, on the contrary, the position is complement 
ary, the men and women fulfilling apparently different functions but really 
convergent, the answeis to the foregoing questions should be modified m 
respect of women 
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Eat Joqes Chandea— conld — Ray Maharajah Ivshaunish Chanbea Bahadur— R ay 
Saeat Chandea— Reyaztjddin Syed Quazi— R oy Muntndeanath 


(11) If by higher education is meant tho sort of soulless education as received 
by our young men there arc neither fields nor necessities for additional or 
special facilities 

(ui) The high and higher education of women m India does not progress mainly 
because there are no fields for such m Indian society There is no demand 
because the women cannot accept service ns men can and do and for which the 
latter seek education Notwithstanding this Indians would like to see their girls 
properly educated if there were facilities for receiving it on Indian Imea The 
question 19 very large and cannot be dealt with here Briefly it is tho nature 
of education at present given and the tendencies created by it whuh are not- 
liked by Indian parents c 


Rai Jlaharaja Kshaunish Chandr \ Bahadur 

(I) The education of men and women should be a little different after the elementary" 

stage lor the majority of women whose proper place is in their home abstruse 
subjects should be excluded Besides a general knowledge of English vernacular 
geography history of India and simple rules of mathematics the courses should! 
include h\giene domestic economy sewing drawing painting music and the like 

(II) Special facilities for w omen m the sphere of nursing midwifery and medicine 

should be piovided Women should be gi\en more facilities for joining the 
teaching profession and for the improvement of the girls schools which should be 
staffed entirely by women teachers 

(III) Early marriage hampers female education and endeavours should be made to- 

impart higher education through anrma agencies 

Ray Sarat Chandra 

(II) There is no necessity of making any difference m the education of women The 

women should be educated in separate institutions add taught by female teachers 
' Over and above general education they should be taught household affairs 
cooking keeping accounts of household expenses and so forth 


Reyaztjddin Syed Quazi 

(I) They must be different as the women observo some different customs from men 

and they observe "purdah 

(n) Lady teachers and lady doctors should teach and attend the women respectively 

(111) Early marriage and strict purdah system 

Roy Munindranath 

(II) The curricula of the study for women should m secondary schools include — 

(а) A few bool s in each subject and the subjects should bo few m number 
The syllabus should be shorter than in the c ise of boys 

( б ) The books prescribed for girls should bo proper and useful for girls Subjects 

of diverse interest and delightful stones are of no good for them 

(c) The examination test for girls should be of a general nature and lenient from 

that pomt of view 

(d) Practical training in nursing food making for the sick hygiene and sewing 1x1 

the matriculation curricula 

A greater freedom of choice should be given to them m taking up subj ects in higher 
studies. 
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Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sri Nath, Baliadui — Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Serendra Na'ih— 
Rudra, S K Sattay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati Satru, The Hon’ble Dr Tej Bahadur, 


Roy, The Hon’ble Rai Sri Naim, Bahadur. 

{li) The present arrangements for education and residence of female students may 
continue 

Greater facilities should be given to the female students to prosecute their 
studies in the medical department 


Roy, The Hon’ble Babu Surendra Na-ih 

(i) My answers with reference to the other questions would be slightly different in 
respect to the needs of women so far as the hostel arrangements are concerned 
Better and more careful supervision would be necessary m the case of women 
than of men In the case of boys attached messes or hostels may be situated 
at a considerable distance from the college premises, but with regard to attached 
messes for women they ought to be by the side of the college and, m fact, it 
ought to form part of it 
(n) Medical 

■(in) The peculiar difficulties and needs which affect the higher education of women 
in India are the purdah system, and the marriage of girls at a comparatively 
young age 


Rujjra, S K. 

(1) Teaching, nursing, and medicine are the three professions for which higher education 
is specially needed for women 

In the framing of the courses the prihmmary courses need not be of the same seventy 
and standard as for men, e g , classical languages and mathematics beyond 
simple arithmetic may be optional 

<(u) Cultivation of the vernaculars is most important for women , and also of music, 

awing, and painting Some provision should be made for these and also for 
hygiene and domestic economy. 


Sahay, Rai Bahadur Bhagvati 

^treated^^ l ° UmVerslty educatl on men and women should be similarly 


Sapru, The Hon’ble Dr. Tej Bahadur 

^ ^ answering this question I desire to say that I am speaking mainly with 
reference to the United Provinces Social customs in these provinces have 
j s ] lc at they have not favoured the growth and expansion of the educa- 
°, our jp, on an y large scale For some years past there has been a 
y s rong eekng m favour of the education of girls, but the response on the 
jflf Government has been poor In big towns private enterprise has led 
vO the establishment of certain schools for the education of girls and, though 
has rendered some assistance, I do not think that it has been 
. la or ade< l ua te It is possible to exaggerate the difficulties arising 
i jP u , r Bocia l system, but I know that there has been a steady change in 
xv f ! n £> Among some sections of the TTmdu community the rigour of 
pur a i is being relaxed and the standard of marriageable age has been 
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Sapru The Hon bio Dr JFej Bahadur — conld — Sarkar T\ attpada — Sasxki Rai 
Rajendra Chandra Bahadur 


rising If any serious attempt for the expansion of the education of girls is 
to be made in these provinces due regard must be paid to these social con 
ditions — though speaking for myself I am against many of these old social 
restraints I th nk that so far as our girls are concerned the expansion of 
education for many years to come would be more on the literary than on the 
scientific side I would suggest that the curriculum to be prescribed for girls 
at least in certain subjects should be lighter I would also suggest that 
Government should m certain important centres render material f* nancial aid 
to well conducted schools to enable them to grow into colleges I IhinK it is 
possible to establish such colleges at Allahabad Benares Lucknow and Dehra 
Dun It would be necessary to enlist the active support and sympathy of non 
official Indians such as are really interested in the cause of the education of 
jut girls 

I am aware that the main plea which is urged against any demand for expansion 
is the paucity of lady teachers It is true that it is difficult to get qualified 
lady teachers in these provinces but I think it is not impossible to get a 
sufficiently large number of teachers from Bengal Bombav or Madras 1 
have much doubt as to the wisdom of spending so much as is being done by 
Government over European inspectresses who know so little of our life and 
many of whom have a very meagre knowledge of our vernaculars In fact 
having regard to the stage of progress I would have fewer inspectresses and 
more qualified teachers from other parts of India 


SarkAr TC attpada 

(i) One only vt the cumcultmi In the case of women the course of studies hould 
differ from those prescribed for men while English hould not be a compulsory 
subject for females 

(n) Not only higher but also lower secondary and primary education m the case of 
women require additional and special facilities in the shape of female teachers 
and special scholarships 

(m) Here again all forms of education for Indian women are affected bj peculiar diffi 
culties and needs They are the social custom - — vi purdah (seclusion) and early 
marriage Here I am th nking of the orthodox Hindus and Muhammadans who 
form the vast majority of the country s population 


Sastri Rai Rajendra Chandra Bahadur 

(u) There ought to be special facilities for Hindu women of tl e orthodox section in 
the matter of higher education Special colleges for orthodox Hindu women 
Btaffed entirely by Hmdu females and by Hindu male3 so long as women with 
suitable qualifications are not forthcoming should bo established m important 
centres of learning The crying need of education for Hmdu women of an 
orthodox typo is the absence of a qualified body of teachers who should respect 
Hindu susceptibilities m the matter of food dress and principles of conduct 
The Calcutta Bethune College has ceased to be a Hmdu institution and 
orthodox families look upon it -with suspicion Missionary control of Hindu 
female education has proved to bo an mmixed evil Institutions like those in 
Bombay which are run on strictly Hmdu principles are badly wanted and all 
efforts should be directed towards enlisting the sympathy of orthodox classes in 
establishing and financing such institutions in Calcutta and elsewhere The 
appointment of European inspectresses of schools to superintend Hmdu female 
education hould be discontinued and their place taken by Hmdu male in 
Specter* specially selected for the purpose The above renlarks also apply 
tnuiahs mutandis to the education of Muhammadan female* 
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Scottish Churches College Senatus, Calcutta — Sen, BrnNufiiAKi — Sen, Rai Boikunt 
Nath, Balmdui — Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Baliadur. 


Scottisli Cliurclies College. Senatus, Calcutta. 

(11) We consider that the system of options could bo devised m the curricula of the 
Umveisity suitable foi the special needs of women. 

It has been leported that the medical classes for women students under the Cal 
cutta University are to be withdrawn We are btrongly of opinion that this is a 
most senous mistake The numbers attending these classes are bound to 
increase and, knowing the great value of some of the lady doctors who have 
giaduated m medicine in Calcutta, ve urge that everything be done to foster 
those classes instead of removing them 

Sen, Bipinbehari. 

i(n) Under the social conditions which still hold m this country the education of females 
' should be on different lines from those of men in ceitam respects Most of the 
Hindu girls (who form the majority of school-going girls m this province) leave 
school at a comparatively early age to be married and settled m life The Hindu 
home and its environment are conducive to the growth of their religious and 
moral nature , and their education at school should, therefore, be of such a 
character as to enable them to be wise and useful m the domestic ways of life to 
be good mothers and skilful housewives I, therefore, suggest that they should be 
v eil grounded in their knowledge of the vernacular, that they should have a 
knowledge of the classics m which their sacred books are wiitten, and also a 
knowledge of arithmetic English should hold a secondaiy place m the curri- 
culum Besides, they should have a knowledge of domestic hygiene, nursing, 
sewing, knitting, drawing, and music There are a few secondary schools for 
girls in Calcutta and mufassal stations , and there should be at least one such 
school in every district Such schools need not be affiliated to the Umversity, 
but should be under the control of boards of competent men who take a 
genuine interest m female education > 

Those girls, however, who like to enter the Umveisity should be given equal 
opportunities with boys to receive the highest kind of training available in this 
provmce The Bethune College should be fully affiliated m all the important 
subjects of study recognised by the Umversity so that the services of our female 
graduates might be utilised as doctors and teachers 


Sen, Rai Boikunt Nath, Bahadur. 

\ 

(1) Differentiation is necessary in respect of the needs of men and women 
fn) Additional and special facilities should be given to women for the study of domestic 
science and hygiene 

(m) The purdah system, early marriage, and the difficulty m procuring competent female 
teachers affect the higher education of women in India The Brahrmka class 
and the family of gentlemen who have received education outside India, and have 
returned after completing their academical career, deserve special consideration 
They do not labour under the disadvantages which the purdah women have and 
greater facilities can be given to them by making some special arrangements 


Sen, Rai Satis Chandra, Bahadur 

i(n) In this respect I can only speak with regard to the education of Hindu women 
I tlnnk that the present system of English education, as imparted by our 
secondary schools and afterwards by the Umversity, is totally unsuitable to 
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Sen Rai Satis Chandra Bahadhr — conld — Sen Gupta Dr Nares Chandra. 


the needs of Hindu women Amongst advanced communities m the West where 
women are almost on a footing of equality with men and where every woman 
cannot expect to enter upon married life high education may be a necessity to 
them But circumstanced as Hindu society and Hindu women are the western 
s\stem of education in vogue in tins country is not only unsuitable but also 
demoralising to the women of India on the one hand it is wholly foreign to 
and breaks down the ideals and instincts of Indian womanhood On the other 
hand high English education m an Indian woman serves no useful purpose in 
the social environment in which she lives 

I would suggest for Hindu women a system of education in which greater stress 
Bhould be given to the vernaculars and Sanskrit in which girls should be given 
instruction as regards their household duties which would make them good wives 
and mothers The courses of study would be such as could be fmshed by the 
thirteenth or fourteenth vear of a girL The study of English should be given only 
a very subordinate place and the greatest care should be taken in the selection 
of text books 

The above remarks apply to orthodox Hindu girls as regards the girls brought 
up in semi European environments the present system of high education may 
be suitable. 


Sen Gotta Dr Nares Chandra 

(i) The room for differentiation in courses of instruction in the case of girls lies 
more in tho domain of primary and secondary education than in the sphere of 
rmi ersity education The doors of the highest knowledge in every subject ought 
to bo open to men and women alike and I would have no difference between men 
and women m tho general courses of study in the University 
Education of women is well as of men ought to be directed by reference to their 
ends in life Most women in the present state of our society have wifehood and 
motherhood as the ends of their life For them the courses of study w the 
primary and secondary stages ought to be so adapted as to fit them specially for 
domestic duties While the gates of knowledge should be thrown open, to 
girls as well as to boys the former must be specially taught the arts of domestic 
economy samtation nursing first aid domestic arts such as needlework 
music and painting At tho same time they must acquire sfich knowledge as 
will enable them to profit by private reading 
In the University we would generally expect girls who want to qualify themselves 
for higher Btudies in sciences and arts and will often have to choose other 
careers than those of wives and mothers For these the education ought to be 
thorough whatever branch of knowledge is taken up 
Physical development social life of the University and such other matters must 
be attended to differently in the case of girls and boys There must for «the 
present at least be a complete separation of boys and girls though I see no 
reason why they should not attend university lectures with bojs 
(u) There is a large demand for scientific education hi girls There are no facilities 
for such education anywhere except by co education which none but the 
boldest girls or the boldest parents would venture to give The Betbune College 
ought to be fully equipped to teach science up to the B Sc pass course and there 
ought to be some separate accommodation for girls in the University College of 
Science and the University laboratories 

A womens college should immediately be established at Dacca Dacca and 
Mymensmgh between them turn out a pretty large number of girl matriculates 
but their education is often stopped after that Boarding hfe for girls is not 
much liked m this country yet and unless colleges are placed within easy reach 
of the homes of the girls many will have to be denied higher training 
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Sen Gotta, Dr Naw.s Chandra — coni'l — fwttunpou Colli go, Serampore — »SiiAiir, Tho 

J I on’ bio Mi II. 


Tboio ought to bo a largo number of gitR high fHiooh m dilfeunt parts of tho 
presidency, and tho com spa of stud\ ought to l»o specially adapt'd to girls 
A very laigo nnmhoi of small induatrml ‘irlioohi for gills ought to bo established 
Tho development of women’s industries would go a gieat way towards tho 
economic advancement of the countiy. For women here do not, as a rule, 
labour boyond doing domes! u duties 1 adust i its which would occupy their 
spare time would bo a great help to thorn \\ lioto such industra s exist, as at 
]5acca, these people nro bettci ofT than elsewhere 

(m) Tho principal difficult x consists m tho sot ml position of women and tho system 
by w Inch grown-up gills are more or lc-s eomjiletely segregated from men Tho 
result is that people ate asoiso to sending gtown up girls to st hools This 
aversion is vciy slowly wonting down in tho educated community, but still 
tlicro is Aeiy consulci able apathy 

Girls’ schools and colleges motdei to bo agreeable to people, should, therefore, be 
completely under women tcachus, and tho conditions of instruction there 
should be such as to secure the seclusion of pupils 
There is a great deal of prejudice against tho higher education of girls because 
they are supposed to bo denationalised by it and to imbibe habits of life and 
conduct which go against orthodox ideas I do not endorse tho objection But, 
suoh as it is, it ought to bo taken into consideration in regulating the social 
life and physical traimng m schools 


Serampore College, Serampore. 

( 1 ) We do not think that the gravo criticisms it is possible to make of men’s education 
apply to any appreciable extent to educational arrangements for w omen. Wo are 
emphatic in expressing tho opinion that almost the only institutions m Bengal, 
whether primary, secondary or higher, deserving to a large degree the name 
‘ model are those conducted by women We leave to others the formulation of 
constructive proposals having as their object the furtherance of higher education 
for women m Bengal We, however, desire to express our conviction that the 
advancement of education for women is vitally bound up with the educational 
problem as it affects men, and is necessary for its solution 


Sharp, The Hon’ble Mr. H. 

The difficulties which, beset the education of women m India (whether higher 
or lower education) are social rather than educational The reasons which retard 
women’s education as a whole render the Dumber of those "who seek college education 
too 'small to justify the establishment of any large number of special colleges for their 
instruction, while (save m Bombay) social custom deters them from attending men’s 
colleges 

( 1 ) The replies given to the other questions would not materially differ in the case 
of women 

(u) Separate college arrangements will, no doubt, continue to be required for 
women These should be under women, and the staff should, as far as 
possible, be women It is difficult to procure the staff, and the expense 
of such colleges is great Though it will probably be long before women’s 
colleges can play any large part m the common social life of a university 
there will be certain advantages m establishing such colleges as integral 
Parts of local universities which are not strictly nm-collegiate For, when 
the staff of women is unable to deal with the full course, the professors of 
the surrounding colleges would be able to afford assistance. Where 
women s colleges remain under the affiliating university some relaxation 
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SiiAKr Tho Hon bio Mr II — could — Snisroi Dr Prabiiu Dutt — Sinha Kumar 
MaNIJnDRA ClIAbDBA — SlNUA 1WCIIA1.VS 


of tlio conditions of affiliation is necessary and by reason of the Email 
numbers justifiable * 

I regard tho matriculation courso ns unsuitable for girls In some respects 
it is difficult for them in others it is defective I am not in favour of a 
mainly domestic courso for girls schools though special institutions 
might usefully ho opened in such subjects But I should bo in favour ot 
gmng a more womanly tendency to tho cours Accomplishments such as 
musio and painting should find tlicir place a certain amount of domestic 
economy and hygiene should ho taught books suitable for women should bo 
preferred and tho whole courso should bo brightened In colleges tins 
differentiation is probably of le s importance since only those girls mil 
generally proceed to collego who art. bent on higher studies — sometimes 
for tho sake of employment But hero also I should like to see some 
encouragement given to the study of such subjects 


SmsTiti Dr Piuimu Dutt 


(H) Among tho peculiar difficulties which affect the higher education of women arc 
the obscnanco of tho purdah system among Hindus and Muhammadans 
especially in Bengal) carl\ marriage of girls and a lack of well qualified 
teachers of tho samo sov Orthodox Hindu and Muslim communities' will npt 
bo interested in tho higher education of their girls unless tlio scheme of studies 
and tho whole curriculum arc radically changed and at tho same timo Hindu 
and Muslim ladies are also trained as teachers and appomted m colleges A 
training college for widows and others may bo opened and trained tea hers may 
be forthcoming from that institution 

The courso of studies for women should not bo tho samo os for men It should 
bo determined by their special needs and functions Those subjects whoso 
knowlcdgo is calculated to incrcoso the happinoss of their hou^hold life should 
bo included in tho curriculum Music drawing painting domestic economy 
cookery eugemo etc should find a place m their scheme of studies English 
literature need not bo compuLory only a practical knowlcdgo of tho language 
may ho insisted upon 

There are also people who will neacr think of sending their girls to schools pr 
colhg s For tho benefit of thur girls a number of teachers might he employed 
who may bo required to visit silch homes and impart instruction in 
elementary subjects — beginning with reading writing and arithmetic In 
eoroo of tlio mohullas and lanes -anana schools could be started where a 
number of jmrdahnashm girls could bo taught by such teachers 

A large number of scholarships and stipends should be made available to girls 
during their university course 


Sinha, Kumar Manindra Chandra 

(u) The higher education of women is sadly neglected m India and this largely 
accounts for tho backw nrd state of the country The need of India is mothers 
The question of finance again aomes in but nothing should I think stand in 
the way of giving Indian women an elementary course of infraction and to 
offer every facility for them to take tho highest degrees 

Sinha, Pan chan an 


(i) Hardly any of the observations made with reference to the other questions can 
apply in the case of our women- Additional and special facilities must be 
vol xn 2 1 
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Siniia, Panoiianan conUh— SmoAii, Tho Ilon’blo Sir Niltiatan. 


rftoidcd if higher education is to be imparted to tbe general body of tbe women 
of tins country. Education should be brought to their homes, if possible, or a 
fuidah umveisity should be established because, at least foi a long time to come, 
eaily maniage and tho 'pxmlali sj stem will continue to present senous obstacles 
in tho way of higliei education of women in India 

Sircar, The Hon’ble Sir Nilratan 

(i) Vtdc my answer to question 0 

(a) The professions that educated women may adopt m Bengal arc — 

(а) Medicine 

(б) Teaching 

(c) Art and music 

Unfortunately, the door of the Calcutta Medical College has been practically closed 
against women students Several students were recently refused admission 
on tbe ground of their not having passed the I Sc examination, though 
many of them possessed the I A qualification It is highly necessary that 
facilities should be piovided in Calcutta for women students to qualify 
themselves m the I Sc courses foi this puipose I Sc classes m physics, 
chemistry, botany, and geology should at once be started in the Bethune 
College 

Another reason why women students are not admitted is the inclination on the 
part of the authorities to send them to the Lady Hardmge College at Delhi 
It is rather hard upon the Bengali women students seeking medical education 
that they should thus be compelled to go to Delhi As a matter of tact, two 
of them went there last year and came back after a short time on account of 
several difficulties which came m then way theie 
The best thing for women students would be to have a sepaiatc well-equipped^ 
high-grade medical college affiliated to the University foi their training But, 
as this is largely a question of funds, the facilities that the women students 
have been enjoying during the last 33 years should not be withdrawn on any 
^ account whatsoever 

There is no college of music oi of art for women students This want should 
be removed 

Further, the number of girls’ schools affiliated to the University should be 
increased by Government efforts The number of such institutions is ex- - 
ti emely small 

m) Amongst others, the following difficulties affecting the higher education of women 
may be mentioned — 

(«.) Inadequate number of good higher class schools for gills 

(b) Difficulties in connection with residential arrangements As a matter of fact 

no married woman is allowed to reside in hostels for girls 

(c) Certain social causes, including the early marriage of our girls In this matter 

the University is powerless, though circumstances aie changing rapidly with the 
times 

(d) Inadequate number of women students 

I may mention the following needs alst> — 

(p) A fauly larger number of higher class English schools for girls, say, foui m Calcutta 
and one m each district for the present. 

(/) Provision for teachmg scientific subjects in the Bethune College m the I Sc and 
B Sc stages 

(g) Prolusion for the education of married' women and widows in special schools 

or through special organisations 

(h) Developing the women’s class m the Calcutta Medical College or as an alternative 

starting a women’s medical school affiliated to the University. 
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SoKABJt Miss L 


Sorabji Miss It 

(n) It seems to me that greater facihtics'are needed for the higher education of women 
in Eastern Bengal Thero ought to be a women s college on the plan outlined 
by the Dacca "University Comm s ion m 1912 If present conditions mal e the 
carrying out of the scheme impracticable college classes ought to be opened at 
one of the girls* high schools in Eastern Bengal with facilities for taking science 
and botany as well as tho ordinary arts course now followed by most of the students 
at tho two women s colleges in Calcutta 

The medical profession as a career for women Beems to he unpopular m Bengal 
could not something be done to mterest school girls and induce them to tlunk of 
medicine as a possible career ? Some timo ago I suggested that lady doctors 
might visit girls schools and give lectures on tho need for women doctors in India 
In places where thero are good hospitals for women school girls might bo taken 
round and told of what is being done to relievo suffering and pain 
(m) The difficulties which affect the education of women in India are manifold — 

(a) The system of early marriage among orthodox Hindus and Muhammadans 

Apart from tho eugemcal undesirability of such an arrangement the lost 
opportunity to development of character in robbing tho individual girl of her 
right of decision in this important matter is to be deprecated We find 
that girls leave school to be married after completing tho primary or middle 
stage If they enter upon tho lugh school course proper they are likely to 
Btay on unless inability to copo with the work or ill health prevents But 
matters have improved even within the last decade In 1908 the highest 
class reached by any orthodox Hindu girl in tho Eden School was the sixth 
tho higher classes containing only Brahmos and Christians but now tbe 
majority in the upper classes are orthodox Hindus 

(b) Undcsirablo home influences are a great hindrance to progress Unpunctuahty 

Bloth untidiness carelessness regarding the laws of health and sanitation 
untrathfulness irresponsibility absence of any code of honour lack of home 
discipline are some of the difficulties we have to contend with in our schools 
Character building is what is ihost needed so that those who are in charge should 
be picked men and women those who have had long and varied experience 
Graduates fresh from college are sometimes placed at the head of girls schools 
and how is it possible for them to exercise the nccessaiy control or Eogive the 
right tone to a school consisting of girls from homes such as exist m Bengal ? 
Now let us consider the staffs of secondary schools If it is composed entirely 
of Bengalis who have never been out of Bengal whose education has been 
entirely m this province with a university system such as it is what hope is 
there of improvement ? There might be on the staff of each school a few 
teachers from other parts of India which would prevent the education being 
localised and narrowed down to the influences of one province When I was 
j,put m charge of the Eden School and authorised to choose the additional 
staff I saw how hopeless it would be to make any improvement were the 
new teachers a reduplication of the existing staff I therefore advertised 
in the leading papers and chose from among the applicants suitable teachers 
representmg Bombay Madras and the United Provinces My recommenda 
/tions were approved and those additional teachers are still on the staff 
They have a different outlook and fill up the measure of the local supply 
to some extent in adding alteraess power to control thoroughness in detail 
and tone 

(c) Another hindrance to progress is the teacher of long standing who has not moved 
with the tunes who objects to innovations and influences the pupils to such 
an extent that all improvement seems impossible Such teachers should be 
instantly removed and allotted other work I would suggest literary verna 
cular work e g the translation into Bengali of suitable school books 
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Soeabji, Miss L.— covtd—fiv mi \\s AHm , IIa^an— •S i.irnAUAnm . Begum 

Khatisia Baiso 


(d) Then tlicie is the Homo Bult'i ot exlionuM \Uio-o subtle tufluenee is felt at cvcrj 

turn, nho, foi instance laughs at the girls for ‘.peaking in English out of school 
horns oi foi saving “thank jou 5 ot “please”, which she rails imitating 
foieign is ays and being unpatiiolie More 11115101 inut Mill l*. the fact that 
slio sets liciself to noik against, am nuluation of the sjnut of espirit dc corps 
and obstiucls the growth of the coipoiate life of the school 

(e) Orthodox people are detcuod ftom giiing tlinr gills highet education, because 

they connect the education of gnls with (ho adoption of western habits by a 
community ignoiant of the simple telationbhiji which may exist between men 
and women m a woild which hns no tiaditions of the purdah This, of 
course, is not under the conliol of the education authorities, but I think that 
all women teachers should cither live with their patents and \cry noar 
relations, or on the school picmises in cpinitcis pronded by Government 


SuiIRAWARDY, JTASSAN. 

(m) Nanow-rmndedness, purdah system, and eaily marriage 


Suhrawardy, Begum Kiiajesta Bano. 

Although Mushm female education itself is m its infancy a good deal of progress and 
a desire to unpart education to females is noticeable amongst the Musalmans of Bengal 
Elementary or Primary Education — A number of Government aided primary schools 
have been established at different centres and places Besides these there are several 
maktabs and Koran schools which do good work in imparting a knowledge of reading 
and wilting amongst their pupils These are also m receipt of Government giants 
A third means of education is house to house visitation by zanana teachers This system 
has the merit of extending educational facilities to grown up and marned girls who are 
averse to attending schools and central gatherings It, however, has the disadvantages 
of not imparting daily lessons to the pupils as the zanana teachers are few in number and 
can only visit houses by turns giving about tlnee to four lessons to each pupil pei week 
The method of teaching of these teachers is very defective and their own knowledge very 
1 meagie Tt is obvious that when the foundation is laid w r rong, the superstructure 
will not be right either I, therefore suggest that while more teachers should be engaged 
to ensure fiequent visit to pupils, at the same time sticnuous efforts should be made to 
tram these teacheis As Trained teachers are not available at present, it will be very 
useful if inspectresses of schools mstead of merely finding .fault with the work of these 
zanana teachers (which is their legitimate work) also spend some t im e m impaiting a know- 
ledge of teaching by giving piactical demonstrations of teaching, say, once every fortnight 
Most of these teachers appear to he more ignorant than they really are and try the 
patience of the inspecting staff who are in the habit of seeing smart, trained teachers of 
other communities The inspecting staff should considei that female education is in 
its nascent stage amongst the Musalmans and that every encouragement should be given 
by patient and tactful dealings both with the teachers and pupils For instance, many 
of the teacheis have ]ust been peisuaded to take to teaching aS a profession and some of 
them come from very respectable families and had been m good positions before They 
are very sensitive and take to heart the well meant criticisms and rebukes of members 
of the inspecting staff, sometimes young inexperienced girls fiesh from college, and who 
do not belong to their own community I, therefore, suggest that great consideration 
to the feelings of the teachers be shown and much foibearance and tact exercised m 
dealing with them by the inspecting staff, otheiwise a very good cause will be smothered 
in its mfancy I also think that giant of a special conveyance allowance for peripatetic 
teachers will encourage better class of women to take to the teaching profession 

Another fact to remember that amongst Mushm girls shyness and what may appear 
as unnecessary modesty, is encouiaged as a virtue and they and then: parents resent 
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any attempt at interference with thus It m therefore suggested that tho inspecting 
staff should remember theso little peculiarities and study the special rustoms and preju 
dices of the Muslims and not be dissatisfied if the same smartness is not noticed m Muslim 
girls asis seen hv them in Indian Schools of more advanced communities like the Brahmo 
feoraaj people 

Secondary Education is even more difficult than primary All institutions arc much 
hampered for want of trained teachers A Urd 1 speaking Muslim female trained teacher 
is a tire commodity Several fruitless attempts Imc been made to import Muslim trained 
teachers from the United lrovmces and tho Punjab Indeed it is now difficult even to 
get non Muslim Indian Urdu ppcal ing trained teachers having sufficient knowledge and 
capabilities of being useful in a secondary school The teachers from Bankiporo School 
appear fit only for primary education therefore unless ft training school for Muslim 
teachers is established at Calcutta on tho lines of the ono for Hindus of which Mrs 
Mittcr is tho prmcipal education of Muslim girls will remain seriously handicapped 

There is another acnous difficulty in the propagation of education amongpt tho Musa! 
man girls of Bengal which desen c special attention It is want of adequate conveyance 
arrangements Tho Musalmans of Bengal aro more orthodox in their views and are cling 
ing to prejudices and customs with a tenacity winch is surprising to members of other 
provinces and communities. Tor instance while young girls of the same age and from 
a similarly respectable family from the more enlightened prounco of the Punjab and the 
United Provinces will attend schools only with a burqua on such n propo al wall not be 
looked at except with great di tavour »n this province In Bengal people aro just getting 
over the prejudice of rend ng their girls to schools for purposes of instruction It is 
therefore essential that proper arrangement shoul lie matlo for omnibuses and convey 
anecs inadequacy of providing which will bo a most serious obstnelo to the spread of 
secondary education It is therefore suggested that Oov ernment should make 0 thorough 
invest gation and mftho special bus grants to all such schools where nono has so far 
been made or wh ro lack of funds is preventing entertain ng conveyances and thus 
attendance is suffering materially The ^ubrow only Muslim Girls School fomistancc 
which h ads the b t of schools given nMr ITomcll s I ifth Quinquennial Review of Progress 
of Education in Bengal has not so far received a penny ns bus grant although rcpre*»cn 
tntions have been made from time to time regarding it Too much stress cannot be put 
on the encouragement of tins mo t important feature 

Collegiate Education — In collegiate education the purlah Muslim girls have no place 
In the University of Calcutta there arc no special arrangements nor arc any special facili 
tics or encouragement g ven to Muslim purdah lad cs It is well known that the Muslims 
of the better class will not drop the purdah and this fact bas been mentioned several times 
m the quina uennial review of the progress of education m Bengal It is therefore obv ious 
that if we want Muslim female graduates tve must givo special facilities for purdah ladies 
in the Liniversitv of Calcutta My own is a case in point I passed the Senior C xmbndgo 
Bocal Examination as xt was possible to be examined for this under special purdah arrange 
ments md without attending a college and putting in a fixed percentage of attendance 
The same difficulty to further university education led me to appear at the degree of 
honour examination which I passed with special di tinction The University o Calcutta 
vain faded to show any encouragement to me and permit me to appear at their M A 
examination Although it is known that the degree of honour is such a searching and 
difficult examination that its standard is accepted as higher than that of an M A of the 
University inasmuch as the passing of this degree entitles one to be an Examiner in 
M A in that language as 13 the case with the principal of the Calcutta Madrassab Mr 
Harley in Arabic and the Secretary of the Board of Examiners Mr Jenkins m Persian 
in this University of Calcutta itself 

An important point to be noted m connection with primary and secondary education 
is the desirability of modifying the existing curriculum of studies enforced by the Educa 
tson Department which at least for some time to come is not suited to the requirements 
of Muslim girls Too much stress is laid on mathematics and history and geography at 
the expense of subjects more useful from their point of view 
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Suhrawardy, Z R Zatttd — Vaohaspati, Sin Kantiia — Victoria, Sister Mary — 
ViDYABm/SAN, Rajendranath, and Vidyarhusana, Mahamaliopadhyaya Dr. Satis 
Chandra 


SUHRAWARDY, Z. R ZAIIID. 

( 11 ) Among the Muhammadans the want ol facilities fox education, higher and lower, 
under strict pwdih is keenly felt A model institution established by Govern- 
menu, with duo regard to the customs and picjudices of the community, will go 
a gieat way to satisfy a natuial demand among Muhammadan -women for 
education Fine aits and hygiene should foim compulsory subjects for women 


Vaohaspati, Siti Kantiia. 

(n) Women should have a curucidum of studies to fit them for their special vocations 
and position in family and social life m India 


Victoria, Sister Mary. 

(n) There seems to be a proposition current in Calcutta that the University should 
provide all facilities for the higher education of -women. That seems to us an 
absurd proposition A very limited number of women needs, or profits from, 
university education The women who should pass through the University 
are — 

(а) Those who intend to become teachers 

(б) Those who intend to enter the medical profession. - 

(c) Those who wish to do special work, e g , literary oi research work 

The majority of women should pass through good secondaiy schools The leaving 
age should be betw een sixteen to eighteen 

The secondary schools should be good It should be possible for the girls to begin the 
special study of housewifery, music, or the fine arts in th6 secondary school. 
These studies should be continued m special schools 
We need m Calcutta more facility foi special study There should be : — 

(A) A technological college 

(B) A department of the School of Aits open to women only 

(C) More schools of music 

(D) A school of embroidery and needlework 

It would be well if, in the secondary school, a special hostel could be opened foi stu- 
dents attending special schools Such hostels should he under very good 
supervision and should aim at educating a girl for the home and social life 
The real reason that all women students are bemg forced through a university career 
is that the University is the only course which gives a girl such a certificate as 
will enable her to earn her own living 

We need science and technical mistresses, art mistresses, music mistresses, but there 
are no opportunities for qualification , however well framed a girl may be she 
cannot command a position, or a salary, because of the lack of official qualifica- 
tion 


Vidyabhusan, Rajendranath, and Vidyabhusana, Maliamahopadliyaya 

Dr Satis Chandra 

(u) Women should have sepaiate curricula of studies to fit them for their special 
Vocation and position in the family and social life of India 
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Webb The Hon blc Mr C M —Western Miss M. P 


Webb The Hon’ble Sir C M 

(1) No rny differences in tho higher education of men and women should bo 
based on vocation \\ omen who are entering tho same professions and callmgs 
as men should follow tho same courses In so far as they are to follow different 
vocations they would be differently trained 

fn) In Burma special and additional facilities for the higher education of women are 
needed in the fields of teaching modicme and nursing also house craft and 
mother craft 

(in) Although women have a peculiarly high position in Burma and although every 
woman has a chance of receiving a fair elementary education there is not a very 
strong demand for higher education by women Tho greatest difficulties 
appear to be inertia tho absence of intellectual curiosity and tho absence of 
any economic pressure forcing women into paid professions 

Western, Miss M P 

(it) A separate colltge for women students is heeded in each province with hostels for 
Hindus Musalmans and Indian Christians Tho plan of merely adding I A 
and B A clashes to existing school institutions does not give the chango of on 
\ironment so a aluablo in affording opportunities of development on college 
lines These colleges might include a training department for teachers where 
there is no satisfactory existing arrangement Tho alternative of allowing women 
students to attend mens classes is obviously unsuitable besides tho drawback 
that no Musalmans can attend non pvrdah lecture, At present there is a great 
need for Indian women with a thorough knowledge of their subjects supple 
rnented by a practical training which would enable them to act as demonstra 
tors and heads of training classes 
The departments in which this need is especially felt arc — 

(a) Persian Arabic and Sansl nt (oriental degrees) 

(!>) Applied hygiene and scientific domestic methods 

(c) Science as preparatory to a- medical course 

(d) Modem junior school methods (Montcssori and Froebel applications) 

The need is not for those who can pass in a book knowledge of these subjects but 
for women capable of directing the coming generation of girls 
As regards the teaching of the ancient Indian languages (including the Gurmukhi of the 
Sikh Scriptures) it is almost impossible to find women teachers who get beyond 
the old teaching by rote with little or no explanation of grammar and no 
understanding of the discipline of style or appreaciation of thought and language 
These women teachers have themselves been taught by mauhis and pandits or by 
women the reforms needed are m method and must start m the language 
teaching of schools and training colleges 

Hygiene and domestic training are words used to conjure with at every educational 
conference but here as elsewhere the carrying into practice of much admirable 
theory is prevented by the absence of trained teachers 
There are very few English women who have lived in Indian houses and who understand 
the varying conditions under which their pupils live with the possibilities and 
the difficulties of reform This is therefore essentially a work which well educated 
Indian women must qualify themselves to perform a work equal m importance 
to that of the medical profession in its influence on the rising generation 
One well paid Indian domestic economy teacher should be appointed to tram others 
and to help personally m the girls middle and high schools of every large town. 
It is true of course that intimate knowledge of Indian conditions is only one desidera 
turn Equally important are the qualities and training which go to make a good 
teacher There will therefore for some time be need of English domestic 
economy teachers to help in the training of Indian students and these English 
i 
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Wi rt Mi'm M V.~~cnttltl 


■women should be ntt*u lied to Indian limjul d<t find M'lionls for a period of at least 
m\ months hehne Inking up tlw'vml nftrunsti". 

Theic ate. I luhe\e in Xotthern India no oppotlumtu < fot women wanting to take 
their 1 \ m Mieme hr fot e piruMclum to >i nit dual college Tltrrenre not 
o\ cn mmpl\ erpnppr <1 hdiot.itotiei suit d»l<> fot trnmmg well i dm air d girls who 
might enlct a futl\ oiL'ani* ed nui-nm « out >< ami lluieb} ratic the slaliti of the 
musing pi oft -non 

Theic is also need foi (eaehu* nbh>to«nt simple wimhc im-tuii lion m laboratories 
ns a \ nlnable pait of a grnetal tdm ation fot tho c who sl'n m «< liool for nine or 
ten teats 

In the end the higliet edm ation nqinrtd for women depends upon the substructure 
on which it is built It mn In s ud without mi} frai of contr uhction that at 
present the foundation is a \er\ bad one 

The chief need is for adequate training m modern methods, and for a more intelligent 
class of teachers 

These modern methods me not essential!} western, hut arc universal, applications 
of the ps} chologN of the child w Inch up to the present lm\ o been more fully 
w oi ked out m England and Amenca 

This tiauiuig would not impl} a residence in England oi America, which is financially 
impossible for tho majonty, but it would depend upon obtaining a highly 
qualified stad in c\eiy Indian training college 

The point cannot be ovci emphasised, and no financial considerations should be 
allowed to stand in the way of rcfoim 

When the importance of modern junior school methods is recognised higher education 
will have something to build upon At piesent the moat important part of the 
school work is left to those least capable of duecting it 

A more intelligent class of 3 * tcachei w ill only come forw ard when definite courses 
can be oiganised on good lines and suitable positions can be assured to well- 

' qualified women 

At present 1 the question of the education of Indian women w’orks round in a vicious 
cncle , the woik done m higher education is not being used to the best advantage 
because there aie not sufficient facilities for tiaimng, and tins means that many 
Indian girls who are capable of profiting by higher education are bemg taught 
on the old mmd-dcstroymg methods 

(m) The following seem to me to be the chief difficulties affecting the higher educa- 
tion of women m India — 

(a) Early marriage — Very little can be done with children who leave at eleven or 

twelve years of age, especially as the previous year is filled with prepara- 
tions for marriage \ 

( b ) The 'purdah system — A great deal which the ordinary girl learns by contact with 

the world is cut out , physical health suffers from want of fresh air and exercise, 
and the purdah system itself means that very few women are produced who 
are qualified to teach in the higher classes 

(c) The cooking and other domestic work demanded from girls is a severe tax 

upon their strength when it is added to all the boys’ work m preparing for 
the matriculation examination Domestic work is good for girls, and helps to 
pacify those members of the family, chiefly though not entnely female, who 
stiongly object to education for girls Paiallel courses might he worked out, 
but tlus would entail girls settling on then future careei early, as a college 
degiee or a medical couise would mean the oidmary boys’ curriculum 

The great need is for highly qualified , women, Indian and English, to work in the 
training departments of colleges and schools The scheme w r ould entail scholar- 
ships for training and the provision of good posts afterwards, but it would be 
abundantly worth putting all available educational funds into this department 
because only through getting the right women to tram others can the educational 
system he revolutionised 
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Wordsworth The Hon bis Mr W C —Miss Sorabji Sister Rhoda Miss Jackson 
and Miss Raymond 


Wordsv orth TheHon’bleMr W C 

(u) At present women in Bengal have inadequate opportunities for studying science 
Both the Diocesan College and the Bcthune College teach botany and the former 
teaches geography neither teaches physics or chemistry The advisability of 
providing these facilities in the Bethune College is under consideration in view 
of the growing interest in medicine as a career for women 
The only women 6 colleges in Bengal are the above mentioned both in Calcutta The 
Bethune should I consider be reorganised in two branches a Calcutta branch 
for day students and a mufas^al branch in some quite healthy district with 
hostels carefully supervised for all non Calcutta students The mafassal branch 
could have attached to it a model school and a teachers’ training class 


ORAL EVIDENCE 

Association of University Women in India 
Representatives 

Miss Sorabji Sister Rhoda Miss Jackson and Miss Raymond 
13th February 1918 

Matriculation — Per Miss Jackson The syllabus needs revision English a classical 
language a vernacular and mathematics Bhould be made compulsory There should 
be in addition two optional subjects The standard of English is eo low that university 
instruction is almost impossible in the junior college classes Advanced Bengali or 
advanced Sanskrit should not be permitted as optional subjects The ttandards in such 
subjects as might be taken Bhould be the same for women as for men The direct method 
in teaching English should be employed more extensively The system of private tutors 
is most regrettable in that the pupils rare y do things for themselves Girls have private 
tutors engaged for them but probably not to the same extent as hoys as these classes are 
smaller 

2 Improvement of teaching in schools — There should to more colleges for the training 
of women teachers but the objept of such colleges should not be to compel the memorising 
by the students of test books on training The L T course after the I A should be 
retamed It has its uses for those students who are not capable of taking the B A but 
might be excellent teachers in the lower forms of high schools The students should 
learn the subjects they are going to teach before they attempt a study of the principles 
of teaching There is need for the development of the Kurseong Training Institution 
for Anglo Indians The Association has not considered the proposal to attach training 
classes to high schools 

3 Intermediate science — There should be much more and much better science teaching 
than at present and for max y reasons In order to gain admi sion to the Medical College 
at Delhi more teaching in science at the intermediate stage is necesary If again the 
teaching of science is to be introduced in schools and taught there properly the teaching 
of science m women e colleges must first he encouraged 

4 Domestic science — This subject might include psychology child culture mother 
craft or some other subject or subjects The course should be planned as far as possible 
to justify inclusion in a diploma course The chief immediate object however is the 
recognition of this class of subjects 

The Association differed among themselves v hether or not a course in domestic science 
should be included in the B A as a subject In the opinion of some members the recog 
mtion of such subjects by the University would improve the value attached to them and 
VOL xll 2 k 
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QUESTION 23 


Miss Sobabji, Sister lino da, Miss Jackson and Miss Raymond —conld — Victoria, 

Sister Mary 


theieby increase then populantj 7 The tendency m India is to despise and neglect studies 
which aie not given the status of a umvcis'ty degicc The University theiefore should 
employ its influence in favour of the development of these subjects in the way suggested 
Domestic science should be taught in the •-pecial technical institute advocated by the 
Association College students should attend the domestic science classes at the institute 
In addition, members would advocate a diploma course and later a full degiee course 
m domestic science and applied aits, the teaching being given entirely m the proposed 
technical mstitute It is hoped that the inclusion of a domestic science subject in the 
degree couise would prepare the way for s ich specialisation 

Other members of the Association held that domestic science should never be admitted 
to an academic course partly because practical and academic v> ork cannot be continued 
and partly because the inadequacy of the ordinary arts college for treating domestic 
science would result m the students going to the proposed technical mstitute for such 
teaching This divided control will be unfortunate Under the former proposal the 
University would foi the piesent both lecognise and control directly the courses m domestic 
science, under the lattei proposal the University might lecognise, but Mould not control 
the course 

A third view was put forward by Sister Rkoda that the technical mstitute might itself 
exercise control and issue a diploma 

5 Attendance at men’s lectures — At present, instruction for women will have to be 
given separately from that given for men There would be no objection to purdah students 
going from one women’s institution to another Courses given by men are inadvisable 

6 Medical education — Miss Soiabji (the other representatives agreeing) advocated 
separate colleges for men and women foi Bengal This distinction is noted because m 
^Bombay men and women attend the same college classes without disastrous results, and 
’quite efficient women practitioneis are trained m the Bombay colleges Conditions 
are different in Bengal 

In response to a question about Delhi, it was stated that Bengali girls had recently 
protested strongly against the attempt to mduce them to attend the Women s Medical 
College there Bengali women particularly dislike leaving their piovmce, and the present 
group of students in residence m Calcutta declared that they preferred attendance at a 
men s college in Calcutta to being sent to a women’s college outside Bengal 

This attitude was stated as a fact , it was added that it might not be impossible to 
a ter it and the Duffenn Hospital committees had been asked to do what they could in 
this direction 

In answer to a question whethei it was dangeious for Bengali women to practise 
medicine, Miss Sorabji said that it was both dangerous and undesirable for ladies to go 
a out alone as doctors, teachers, nurses, etc It was necessary therefore to protect and 
■chaperone them for many years to come’ 

Two things were necessary — 

(a) A better class of women should be trained , 

(&) More protection and support should be given to women leavmg their homes for 
professional purposes 

Speaking of the attitude m India generally towards women -who undertake professional 
woik, the Association thought that the University might help m changing public opmion, 
and that it should take the chief part m the professional education of women. 

Victoria, Sister Mary 
13th February 1918 

Orgams'itMn of women's university education — There are at present no women on the 
Senate or the Syndicate It would be advisable therefore to constitute a small committee 
of men and women for the supervision and organisation of higher education for women 
This committee should be linked up m some way with the Umveisity and be under the 
<egis of the University. Care should be taken to prevent fruitless discussion of impractical 
ideals by such a committee The composition of such a committee therefore is important. 
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Victoria fester Mar\ —contd 


2 Demand for education — The demand for opportunities of professional and liberal 
-education has increased among girls somewhat rapid!} in recent years The increased 
number of girls in colleges 13 due in somo respects to the lowering of tho matriculation 
standard Thcro ha3 also been a gradual chango in social conditions so that girls are now 
able to remain longer at school and college than in the post This progress does not mean 
necessarily that thcro has been a sudden break on tho part of these girls from orthodox 
Huidutsm The girls still obscra 0 the orthodox w ay a of life diet etc Plans therefore 
should bo Hid to meet an increase in tho number of girls who wish to become teachers 
and who desire a liberal education The medical profession is not popular with Indian 
girls Tho difficulties confronting Indian lady doctors and teachers aro very great 
They cannot h\c alone Some supervision and hostel accommodation arc essential 
These difficulties however arc not insuperable Tho desire for a liberal education is 
•such that thcro aro now a comparatn cly largo number of girls desirous of attending 
lectures which have no bearing on the university degrees and examinations 

The number of girls in the collegiato school whose parents desire a liberal education 
and who do not desire examination ls increasing rapidly 

The examination ideal is dung out amongst the most cultured Bengalis 

3 Secondary schools — The condition of tho high schools for girls is very unsatisfactory 
"Manv of the high schools aro of so low a standanl that it would bo better if thev became 
upper primary schools TI10 course of a sccondarv school is also unsuitable for girls 
This is duo to tho domination of tho Matriculation which has a harmful effect on girls 
school education and especially on tho ordinary mission high schools for girls whose pupils 
arc often of a vciy poor calibre The witness referred to tho improvements in the Matri 
culation suggested b\ her m her written memorandum The standards should be higher 
than at present and should bo 1 cpt tlio same as those for boys Thcro should be a wide 
selection of text books in English Any two of the optional subjects from tho list could 
be taken Science and history should bo optional subjects but the witness would make 
these subjects compulsory m her own school It was impossible to make these subjects 
compul orv in all schools as many schools were as y et insufficiently equipped and staffed 
to teach the subjects 

4. Train ny of teachers — There should be a Government elementary and a secondary 
training college for girls Matriculates intermediates and graduates would be admitted 
to the latter but matriculates would only be admitted if their knowledge of English were 
adequate Stipends arc essential Rs 15 for elementary and Rs 30 for secondary teachers 
The students would Bign an agreement to teach for four years after the completion of 
training The colleges need not be residential and certainly not at the start 

In the elementary college stud nts should* not be drawn from the primary schools. 

5 Art music etc — The witness was anxious to see developments m tho teaching of 
art and of Indian music Teaching in the former might be given at the School of Art 
nnd for the latter visiting masters from the School of Music might be employed There 
is a strong desire for the teaching of Indian music There should also be language certi 
ficates for the encouragement in particular of better teaching in Bengali 

6 Primary schools upper grade schools and secondary schools should be complete 
m themselves There should also be Jinana schools which would be classified as secondary 
echools The course should be such as to fit the girls more for ~anana life and would not 
lead to the University There would be no regulations Students would be conveyed 
-each day to the schools There would only be lady teachers 
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